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PREFACE. 


The  Obigiw  and  thb  Destiny  of  Man  are  snbjects  which, 
though  inseparably  connected  with  each  other,  are  nsnally 
treated  of  as  distinct,  because,  while  the  one  is  now  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  legitimate  subject  of  scientific  enquiry, 
the  other  is  held  to  be  removed  from  that  mode  of  investi- 
gation by  the  existence  of  books  which  contain  a  revelation 
of  the  destiny  of  the  human  race. 

In  ancient  times  this  was  not  the  case,  as  will  presently 
be  shown.  Theology  was  based  upon  such  science  as  existed 
at  that  time,  and  Science  and  Theology  were  consequently 
in  harmony  with  each  other.  This  harmony  has  long  ceased 
to  exist  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  progress  which  Science 
has  made,  while  Theology  has  remained  unchanged.  One 
great  cause  of  this  has  been  that  adherence  to  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  which  has  prevailed  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other, 
although  St.  Jerome  has  said:  ^^The  most  difficult  and 
obscure  of  the  holy  books  contain  as  many  secrets  as  they  do 
words :  that  is  to  say  too  little :  they  conceal  many  things 
under  each  word.'*  Several  learned  works  have  been  written 
to  explain  the  secret,  that  is  the  real,  meaning  of  these  books, 
and  this  volume  contains  a  brief  abstract  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these,  which  are  wholly  unknown  to  English  readers, 
combined  with  much  original  matter  and  information  from 
other  sources. 

The  better  instructed  among  the  ancients,  whether  Jews  or 
Pagans,   never  believed  in    the  literal  meaning  of   their 
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sacred  books  and  mythological  traditions.  Maimonides,  the 
most  learned  of  the  Babbis,  says  of  the  book  of  Genesis, 
"We  ought  not  to  take  literally  that  which  is  written  in 
the  Book  of  the  Creation,  nor  entertain  the  same  ideas  of 
it  as  are  common  with  the  vulgar.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
our  learned  ancient  sages  would  not  have  taken  so  much 
pains  to  conceal  the  sense,  and  to  keep  before  the  eyes  of  the 
uninstructed  the  veil  of  allegory  which  conceals  the  truths 
which  it  contains.  Taken  literally,  that  work  contains  the 
most  extravagant  and  absurd  ideas  of  the  Deity.  Whoever 
can  guess  at  the  true  meaning  should  take  care  not  to  divulge 
it.  This  is  a  maxim  inculcated  by  our  wise  men,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  six  days.  It  is  possible 
that  by  our  own  intelligence,  or  by  the  aid  of  others,  some 
may  guess  the  true  meaning,  in  which  case  they  should  be 
silent  respecting  it ;  or,  if  they  do  speak  of  it,  they  should  do 
flo  obscurely,  as  I  myself  do,  leaving  the  rest  to  be  guessed 
at  by  those  who  have  sufficient  ability  to  understand  me  " 
(Maimon.  MoreNevoch,  part  ii.  cap.  xxix.).  He  also  says  (ib. 
part  i.  cap.  xvii.)  that  this  enigmatic  method  is  not  peculiar 
to  Moses  and  the  Jewish  doctors,  but  is  common  to  them  and 
to  all  the  sages  of  antiquity. 

Origen  (Philocal.,  p.  12)  asks :  "  What  man  of  good  sense 
will  ever  persuade  himself  that  there  has  been  a  first,  a 
second,  and  a  third  day,  and  that  these  days  have  each  of 
them  had  their  morning  and  their  evening,  when  there  was 
as  yet  neither  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  stars?  What  man  is 
there  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  God,  personifying  a 
gardener,  planted  a  garden  in  the  East?  that  the  tree  of 
life  was  a  real  tree,  which  could  be  touched,  and  the  fruit 
of  which  had  the  power  of  preserving  life  ?  "  &c.  He  com- 
pares the  story  of  the  temptation  to  the  mystic  fable  of  the 
birth  of  Love,  whose  father  was  Poms,  the  father  of  abund- 
ance ;  and  in  his  answer  to  Celsus,  he  upbraids  that  sarcastic 
infidel  with  his  total  want  of  candour  in  treating  this  story 
as  if  it  had  been  delivered  as  historical,  Celsus  not  giving 
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his  readers  the  words  which  woold  haTe  convinced  them 
that  they  were  spoken  allegoricallj  (Contra  Cels.  1.  IV.). 
'*  It  is  not  reaaonable,"  he  says,  ^^  to  deny  to  Moses  the  pos- 
session of  tamih,  nnder  the  veil  of  allegory^  which  was  then 
the  practice  of  all  Eastern  nations.**  In  the  same  work 
Origen  distinctly  admits  that  there  aie  Arcana  Imperii  in 
the  Christian  religion  which  are  not  fit  to  be  entmsted  to  the 
ynlgar. 

St.  Augustine  (De  Civit.  Dei,  1.  Xm.  cap.  xxi.)  admits  that 
many  persons  looked  upon  the  story  of  Ere  and  the  serpent, 
as  well  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  as  being  a  fiction  and  an 
allegory.  After  giving  several  explanations  of  this  allegory, 
which  were  commonly  given,  all  of  which  aie  worthless,  he 
says  that  it  wonld  be  possible  to  find  better  ones,  and  that  he 
has  no  objection  to  such  being  fonnd,  provided  one  sees  in 
it  a  tame  history  also.  It  is  impossiUe,  however,  for  a  story 
to  be  allegorical  and  troe  at  the  same  time,  and  as  Beansobre 
observes,  Angostine  gives  np  Moses  and  the  Old  Testament 
to  the  Manichaeans,  who  rejected  the  three  first  chapters  of 
Genesis,  and  he  confesses  that  there  is  no  way  of  preserving 
the  literal  meaning  of  these  three  chapters  without  injury  to 
piety,  and  without  attributing  to  God  things  which  are 
unworthy  of  Him,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
to  retain  the  books  of  Moses,  to  look  upon  them  as  alle- 
gorical (August,  contr.  Manich.  L  XL.) ;  in  which  opinion  he 
followed  Philo  (Lib.  AUeg.),  who  calls  it  silly  to  suppose  that 
the  world  was  made  in  six  days. 

Mosheim  says  that  all  the  Fathers  of  the  second  century 
attributed  a  double  sense  to  the  words  of  Scripture :  the  one 
obvious  and  literal,  which  they  treated  with  the  utmost 
neglect ;  the  other  hidden  and  mysterious.  This  includes, 
among  others,  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  and  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  to  whom  may  be  added  Gregory  of  Nazianzen, 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Ambrose,  who  all  held  that  the  Mosaic 
account  was  an  allegory. 

Dr.   Geddes   says   of  Genesis   iii.   15,   ''  And  I  will   put 
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enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed 
and  her  seed :  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise 
his  heel "  :  "  Whoever  thou  beest  that  understandest  the 
first  elements  of  the  Hebrew  dialect,  and  the  first  elements 
of  logic — say  if  thou  findest  in  it  any  vestige  of  a  seducing 
devil,  or  a  redeeming  Saviour ;  then  mayest  thou  turn  to 
Calmet's  commentary,  or  any  other  commentary  of  the  same 
brand,  and  keep  thyself  from  laughing  if  thou  canst/*  Dr. 
Geddes  also  says :  ^^  The  fall  is  an  excellent  mythologue,  or  an 
Egyptian  allegory  judiciously  selected  by  Moses,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  evil,  and  of  man's 
antipathy  to  the  reptile  race."  This  learned  Hebraist  concludes 
his  commentary  on  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  as  follows  : 
"  We  have  now  got  to  the  end  of  the  Mythos  of  Moses,  or 
whoever  else  was  the  author  of  this  wonderful  production. 
I  trust  I  have  done  something  like  justice  to  its  beauties ; 
and  that  it  will  appear,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a  well-devised, 
well- delineated,  well-executed  piece — nay,  that  it  has  not  its 
equal  in  all  the  mythology  of  antiquity ;  I  mean,  if  it  be 
considered  not  as  a  real  history,  nor  as  a  mere  mystical  alle- 
gory, but  as  a  most  charming  political  fiction,  dressed 
up  for  excellent  purposes  in  the  garb  of  history,  and  adapted 
to  the  gross  conceptions  of  a  rude,  sensual,  unlearned,  and 
credulous  people." 

As  Burnet  has  observed  (Arch.,  1.  II.  p.  7),  we  receive  these 
stories  without  examination  because  they  are  believed  to 
have  been  written  by  Moses.  If  we  found  them  in  a  Greek 
philosopher,  or  in  the  writings  of  a  Eabbi  or  a  Mahometan, 
doubts  and  objections  would  arise.  It  is  only  because 
Moses  is  supposed  to  be  inspired  that  we  accept  them.  But 
when  we  see  that  these  books  are  full  of  repetitions  and 
contradiction,  it  becomes  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  one 
person,  and  certainly  not  an  inspired  one,  can  have  written 
them.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  principal  repetitious 
and  contradictions  in  the  Pentateuch,  omitting  for  the  present 
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those  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  which  prove  that  it 
cannot  have  been  written  by  a  single  writer. 

The  hesitation  of  Moses  when  he  received  the  order  to 
deliver  the  Israelites  from  the  yoke  of  the  Egyptians  is 
mentioned  twice  in  different  terms.  Conf.  Exod.  iv.  10 
et  seqq.  with  vi.  28  et  seqq. 

The  miracle  of  the  cloud  resting  on  the  tabernacle  is 
related  twice  with  different  particulars.  Conf.  Exod.  xl.  38 
with  Numb.  ix»  15-23.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  tables 
of  the  Decalogue,  written  first  by  Grod  Himself  (conf.  Exod. 
xxiv.  12,  xxxii.  16,  and  xxxiv.  1),  and  secondly  by  Moses  after 
the  dictation  of  Grod,  Exod.  xxxiv.  27 ;  with  the  establishment 
of  the  council  of  the  seventy  elders,  conf.  Exod.  xxiv.  with 
Numb.  xii. ;  and  with  the  situation  of  the  tabernacle,  which 
at  one  time  is  pitched  outside  the  camp,  Exod.  xxxiii.  7,  and 
at  another  time  in  the  midst  of  it.  Numb.  ii.  2,  17. 

Jacob  is  made  to  be  eighty-four  years  old  when  he  took 
Leah  to  wife,  while  Dinah  was  scarcely  seven  years  of  age 
when  she  was  violated  by  Shechem,  and  Simeon  and  Levi 
were  scarcely  twelve  and  eleven  years  old  when  they  ravaged 
a  city  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword  (Gren.  xxxiv. 
25  et  seqq.)* 

Some  of  the  laws  are  mentioned  twice,  and  each  time 
they  are  different.  In  Exod.  xxi.  2,  and  Deut.  xv.  12,  it  is 
enacted  that  the  Hebrew  slave  shall  be  free  after  having 
served  seven  years,  as  Jeremiah,  at  a  later  period,  also  states 
(chap,  xxxiv.  14).  In  Lev.  xxv.  50  et  seqq.,  on  the  contrary, 
the  slave  is  only  to  obtain  his  freedom  in  the  year  of  jubilee, 
or  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years.  The  enactments  respecting 
lepers  in  Lev.  xiii.  are  quite  different  from  those  in  the  next 
chapter.  The  same  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  unleavened 
bread  of  the  Passover.  In  Exod.  xii.  17-20  it  is  spoken  of 
as  a  commemoration  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  yet  at  ver. 
39  of  the  same  chapter  it  is  stated  that  "  they  baked  un- 
leavened cakes because  they  were  thrust  out  of 
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Egypt,  and  could  not  tarry,  neither  had  they  prepared  for 
themselves  any  victual." 

According  to  Exod.  xz.  9-11,  the  Sabbath  day  is  to  be 
kept  holy  because  ^^  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and 
earth  ....  and  rested  the  seventh  day."  Inchap.  xxiii.  12 
of  the  same  book,  however,  this  enactment  is  made  a  question 
of  humanity  and  agricultural  economy.  ^^  Six  days  thou  shalt 
do  thy  work,  and  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest,  that 
thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy  handmaid, 
and  the  stranger,  may  be  refreshed ; "  and  each  time  we  are 
told  that  God  Himself  spake  the  words.  In  Deut.  v.  15  God 
is  represented  as  giving  a  third  reason :  ^^  And  remember  that 
thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord 
thy  Grod  brought  thee  out  thence  ....  therefore  the  Lord 
thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the  seventh  day."  In  ver. 
21  of  this  chapter  the  order  of  the  tenth  commandment  is 
altered,  and  an  addition  is  made  to  it,  **  Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbour's  field." 

There  is  a  very  important  passage  in  Origen's  book  against 
Celsus  (1. 1.),  which  will  be  again  referred  to,  in  which  he 
says: 

"In  Egypt  the  philosophers  have  a  sublime  and  secret 
knowledge  respecting  the  nature  of  God,  which  they  only 
disclose  to  the  people  under  the  cover  of  fables  or  allegories. 
•  •  .  »  All  the  Eastern  nations — the  Persians,  the  Indians, 
the  Syrians — conceal  secret  mysteries  under  religious  fables ; 
the  wise  of  aU  nations  fathom  the  meaning  of  them,  whUe 
the  common  people  only  see  the  symbols  and  the  outside  of 
them." 

What  this  sublitne  and  secret,  knowledge  was  will  be 
developed  in  the  following  pages. 
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MANKIND : 


THEIE    OEIGIN    AND    DESTINY. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

Ik  the  year  624  B.C.,  more  than  nine  centaries  after  the 
time  of  Moses,  and  about  twenty  years  before  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  Josiah  or  Josias,  tiie  son  of  Amon,  who  had 
ascended  the  throne  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  was  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign.  The  State  was  weak  and 
divided ;  its  political  and  religious  condition  was  deplorable. 
The  Scythian  hordes  which  had  descended  from  the  Cauca- 
sus had  been  for  four  years  masters  of  Lower  Asia.  They 
had  ravaged  the  plains  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  their 
innumerable  cavalry  surrounded  the  mountainous  districts, 
and  held  all  the  inhabitants,  deprived  of  their  resources,  in 
a  state  of  siege.  Jeremiah  draws  a  fearful  picture  of  this 
calamity,  and  endeavours  (Jer.  ii.  22,  23,  26,  28,  and  iv.  13, 
16,  17)  to  persuade  the  Israelites  that  their  misfortunes 
are  the  inevitable  punishment  of  their  wickedness  and 
idolatry. 

Psammetichus,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  stopped  the 
Tartar  invasion,  had  in  his  turn  invaded  Palestine,  vnth  the 
object  of  aggrandizement.  Nabopolassar,  the  heir  of  the 
throne  of  Nineveh,  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Baby- 
Ion,  was  renewing  the  claims  and  the  attacks  of  Sennacherib 
and  Salmanazar  on  Phoenicia  and  Judsea.  A  great  struggle 
was  impending  between  Egjrpt  and  Chaldsea,  and  Jewish 
politicians  foresaw  (Jer.  iv.  20,  22-28)  that  their  nation 
would  be  crushed  by  this  terrible  conflict. 

Idolatry  had  long  reigned  supreme  in  Israel,  having  been 
favoured  by   the  predecessors  of  Josiah,  and  even  by  the 
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priests  and  Levites.  Under  Manasseh  the  altars  of  Jehovah 
had  been  thrown  down,  to  raise  in  their  place  the  images  of 
false  gods.  A  carved  image  was  set  up  in  the  temple.  In 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  it  had  taken  eight  days  to  cleanse  the 
temple,  and  to  carry  into  the  brook  Eedron  all  the  filth 
which  it  contained. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  disorder 
and  impiety  were  not  perhaps  so  great,  but  still  the  temple 
was  in  a  state  of  degradation,  and  the  law  of  Moses,  which 
had  been  so  little  thought  of  during  the  preceding  reigns, 
was  not  in  its  place  by  the  side  of  the  ark.  It  became 
necessary  to  restore  the  law,  and  Hilkiah  the  priest  deter- 
mined to  take  advantage  of  this  state  of  things.  In  order 
to  second  his  views  and  prepare  the  way,  Jeremiah,  who  as 
a  priest,  and  son  of  a  priest,  (perhaps  he  was  a  relation  of 
Hilkiah's,  for  the  name  of  the  prophet's  father  was  also 
Hilkiah,)  was  necessarily  under  the  influence  of  Hilkiah, 
began  to  prophesy  against  Judah  (Jer.  i.  18-16).  The 
succeeding  chapters  are  full  of  reproaches,  menac-es,  and 
exhortations,  and  the  misfortunes  which  overwhelmed  the 
kingdom  are  always  traced  to  the  impiety  of  the  Jews. 
Hilkiah  on  his  side  had  made  use  of  the  time.  Collecting 
all  the  writings  usually  attributed  to  Moses,  which  were 
generally  forgotten  by  the  Jews,  and  surrounding  himself 
with  all  the  foreign  documents  which  were  of  a  nature  to 
facilitate  his  object,  he  succeeded  in  compiling  the  Penta- 
teuch. He  also  made  use  of  Egyptian  and  Chaldsean 
traditions,  such  as  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  work  a  Genesis. 

When  the  book  was  ready,  the  king,  Shaphan  the  scribe, 
Achbor  the  priest,  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  Huldah  the 
prophetess,  and  two  or  three  others,  began  to  act  as  had 
been  agreed  upon  between  them,  with  the  view  of  saving  the 
nation. 

Notwithstanding  Josiah's  piety  the  temple  was  in  such  a 
state  that  it  was  falling  into  ruin,  when,  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign  he  suddenly  conceived  the  idea  of  restoring 
it.  At  this  time  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age,  there- 
fore it  is  probable  that  he  acted  under  the  influence  of  the 
high  priest. 

The  Pentateuch  at  this  period  was,  in  parts,  more  than 
400  years  old.    Many  of  the  words  of  the  language  had 
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volumen.  These  skins,  for  which  palm-leaves  or  papyras 
were  sometimes  substituted,  were  common  among  the  Jews, 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  even  Indians.  The  use  of 
them  continued  some  centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  The 
transcription  of  these  books  on  prepared  skins  formed  no  less 
than  240  volumes  or  rolls  in  the  time  of  Esdras. 

No  canonical  Hebrew  book  makes  any  mention  of  the 
Pentateuch  before  the  captivity.  The  book  of  Joshua  appears 
to  have  been  written  during  the  captivity,  beforet  he  revision 
of  the  book  of  Moses  by  Esdras.  The  expression  "  the  book 
of  the  law,"  or  rather  of  the  doctrine,  which  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  Pentateuch,  means  a  collection  of  laws,  and  not 
of  historical  books  such  as  Genesis  and  a  great  portion  of 
Exodus.  In  this  book,  the  book  of  the  law  which  is  twice 
mentioned  (Josh.  xxiv.  25,  26,  and  viii.  34)  is  not  the  Penta- 
teuch, for  what  Joshua  wrote  in  it  is  not  to  be  found  there, 
any  more  than  the  benedictions  of  which  he  speaks. 

When  the  temple  was  completed  the  ark  was  taken  to  it, 
in  which  we  are  expressly  told  (2  Chron.  v.  10,  and  1  Kings 
viii.  9)  that  there  were  only  the  two  tahles  of  the  law,  and  even 
this  is  a  later  interpolation,  as  will  be  shown  subsequently. 
The  truth  is  there  was  nothing  in  it.  It  is  most  extraordinary 
to  see  Solomon  abandoning  the  worship  of  the  Gk)d  in  whose 
honour  he  had  raised  the  temple,  and  to  read  that  he  ^^  built 
an  high  place  for  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  Moab,  in  the 
hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem,  and  for  Moloch,  the  abomina- 
tion of  the  children  of  Ammon  **  (1  Kings  xi.  7).  More- 
over we  are  told,  2  Chron.  xii.  9,  that  fifty-seven  years  after 
the  dedication  of  the  temple,  ''  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  came 
np  against  Jerusalem,  and  took  away  the  treasures  of  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house ; 
he  took  aU." 

Under  Jehoshaphat,  fifby-seven  years  after  the  devastation 
of  the  temple  by  Shishak,  a  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  is 
mentioned  (2  Chron.  xvii.  9)  which  does  not  bear  the  name 
of  Moses.  In  2  Kings  xiv.  6  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is 
quoted.  But  the  books  of  Kings  were  compiled  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  about  150  years  subsequently.  The  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy itself  has  indications  that  some  portions  of  it  were 
written  towards  the  end  of  the  captivity. 

The  narrative  continues  thus :  ^^  Hilkiah  the  priest  hath 
given  me  a  book.     And  Shaphan  read  it  before  the  king." 
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Now  tiiis  was  a  solitary  manuscript  or  mamiscripts  of  g^reat 
antiqaityy  and  which  must  have  been  in  a  verj  bad 
state  of  preserration.  If  it  really  contained  the  laws  of 
Moses,  JoSiah  (Dent.  zviL  18,  19)  onght  to  hare  known  it, 
but  notwithstanding  his  piety,  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  It. 
is  said  to  hare  been  the  autograph  of  Moses.  There  were 
other  copies  then.  How  was  it  that  they  did  not  resemble 
the  original? 

Shaphan  read  the  book,  and  the  king,  who  had  nerer 
heard  the  words  which  it  contained,  was  surprised  and 
frightened.  He  rent  his  garments,  no  donbt  because  Shaphan 
had  taken  care  to  read,  not  the  whole  Pentateuch,  which 
would  hare  taken  at  least  a  day,  but  only  the  twenty-seyenth 
snd  twenty-eighth  chapters  of  Deuteronomy,  in  which 
Hilkiah  had  taken  care  to  insert  terrible  curses  for  disobe- 
dience. The  twenty-serenth  chapter  is  the  one  which  the  Jews 
are  beliered  to  hare  fiedsified  as  to  Mount  Ebal,  in  order  to 
throw  blame  on  the  Samaritans,  as  they  have  done  with 
Joshua  riiL  30,  for  a  similar  reason.  Josiah  sent  in  great 
state  HiUdah,  Ahikam,  the  son  of  Shaphan,  Abdon,  Shaphan, 
and  Asaiah  one  of  his  servants,  to  a  prophetess,  who  was 
very  celebrated  among  the  people,  probably  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  people.  Huldah,  who  had  evidently  learnt  her 
part  beforehand,  spoke  in  the  same  sense  as  Jeremiah. 
Hilkiah  kept  in  the  background.  Josiah,  without  enquiring 
into  the  authenticity  of  the  book,  read  it  in  the  temple.  But 
the  people  paid  little  attention  to  it ;  it  only  continued  in 
favour  during  the  twelve  last  years  of  Josiah's  reign,  after 
which  it  was  forgotten,  and  disappeared  in  the  burning  of 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Some  copies  of  it  remained  however,  for  Daniel  and  Tobias 
read  the  Scriptures  during  the  captivity.  Shortly  after  the 
return  frt>m  Babylon,  Ezra,  or  £sdras,  struck  with  the  dis- 
credit— which  a  too  great  similarity  between  certain  narra- 
tives of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  worship  of  Egypt  had  caused, 
that  Egypt  which  Moses  had  always  respected,  which  he  had 
forbidden  the  Hebrews  to  hold  in  abomination,  and  which 
passed,  in  the  eyes  of  Isaiah  and  the  prophets,  for  the  true 
people  of  God,  while  Israel,  brought  by  initiation  to  worship 
Jehovah,  was  only  his  heritage, — wishing  to  bring  back  among 
the  lukewarm  Jews  the  observance  and  the  study  of  the  Law, 
read  it  before   the  people  assembled  at  the   Water  Gate 
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(Nehemiali  yiiL  1),  afber  having  carefully  modified  all  that 
could  wound  too  much  the  ears  of  his  fellow-citizens,  reyised 
certain  passages,  altered  expressions  which  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  replaced  words  which  were  out  of  date, — in  a  word, 
after  having  entirely  remodelled  the  work  of  Hilkiah,  or  of 
the  false  Moses.  We  are  told  (Ezra  vii.  6)  that  Ezra  was  a 
^*  ready  scribe,"  and  that  he  **  had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek 
the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel 
statutes  and  judgments,''  which  shows  that  there  was  not 
any  authoritative,  ^*  book  of  the  law  "  then  in  existence.  After 
this  we  find  in  Nehemiah  xiii.  15,  22,  the  first  authoritative 
enforcement  of  the  Sabbath  in  Jewish  history;  for  it  is 
clear  from  these  verses  that  neither  the  ordinary  Jews  nor 
the  Levites  had  known  anything  of  this  institution  before. 
Ezra  founded  his  dogmas  on  the  literal  sense  of  the  stories 
and  parables  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  covered  with  a  still  more 
impenetrable  veil  than  Hilkiah  the  concealed  Egyptian  sense, 
the  allegorical  meaning  of  which  he  only  confided  to  a  very 
small  number  of  wise  men.  To  effect  this  all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  remove  one  of  the  vocal  signs  where  the  Egyptian 
sense  was  too  plainly  marked  by  them,  and  to  affix  the  literal 
sense  and  oral  tradition  himself,  if  the  sense  appeared  doubtful 
or  difficult  to  discover.  This  is  what  the  Masoretic  pointing 
attributed  to  him  consisted  in.  The  Hebrew  alphabet  con- 
tains twenty-two  letters.  As  a  word  which  has  no  vowel 
can  be  pronounced  in  several  different  ways,  points  have 
been  invented  which  serve  for  vowels,  and  which  make  no 
change  either  in  the  Hebrew  letters,  or  in  the  sacred  text. 
By  this  system  the  name  of  Moses,  which  is  written  MShE 
or  MS^,  and  which  might  be  read  MuSff  or  MuSEe,  which 
in  many  places  would  throw  much  light  on  the  subject,  is 
limited  by  the  Masoretic  pointing  to  the  pronunciation  MoSE, 
and  thus  all  attempts  to  discover  the  secret  meaning  are 
defeated. 

The  second  book  of  Esdras,  chapters  xiv.  and  xv.,  contains 
the  account  of  this  operation.  The  ancient  Fathers  of  the 
Church  considered,  with  reason,  that  the  fact  of  the  total  loss 
of  the  Pentateuch  would  not  have  been  stated  in  the  presence 
of  the  learned  Babbis  of  that  period  if  it  were  not  certain, 
and  a  matter  of  tradition.  They  concluded,  therefore,  that 
Esdras  was  the  author  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  St.  Jerome, 
not  being  able  to  refute  this  opinion,  treats  it  as  a  matter  of 
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indifference.  When  writing  against  Helridius,  he  does  not 
venture  to  cite  the  books  of  the  law  as  the  production  of 
Moses,  but  he  says,  **  whether  jou  intended  to  say  thtit  Moses 
was  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  that  Esdras  restored  it, 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me." 

Although  the  second  book  of  Esdras  has  been  placed  by 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  among  the  Apocrypha,  Irenseus, 
Eusebius,  Clement  of  Alexandria^  TertulUan,  and  Basil,  all 
betieyed  that  Ezra  or  Esdras  was  really  the  author  of  it.  St. 
Jerome,  St.  Chiysostom,  St.  Hilarius,  and  some  others,  are 
of  the  contrary  opinion.  The  account  of  the  revision  of  the 
books  is  thus  described : — 

*'  Thy  law  is  burnt,  therefore,  no  man  knoweth  the  things 
that  are  done  of  thee,  or  the  works  that  shall  begin.  But,  if 
I  have  found  grace  before  thee,  send  the  Holy  Spirit  into  me 
and  I  shall  write  all  that  hath  been  done  in  the  world,  since 
the  beginning,  which  were  written  in  thy  law,  that  men  may 
find  thy  path,  and  that  they  which  live  in  the  latter  days 
may  live.  And  he  answered  me,  saying.  Go  thy  way,  gather 
the  people  together,  and  say  unto  them,  that  they  seek  thee 
not  £3r  forty  days.  But  look  thou,  prepare  thee  many  box 
trees,  and  take  with  thee,  Garia,  Dabria,  Selemia,  Echanus, 
and  Azrel, — iiieae  five,  which  are  ready  to  write  swiftly." 

Esdras  divided  the  books,  which  he  attributed  to  Moses, 
into  fifty-four  sections.  These  books  appear  not  to  have  been 
in  any  order,  previously ;  and  it  would  seem  that  Esdras  put 
them  together,  and  added  such  explanations  as  seemed 
necessary  to  him,  such  for  instance,  as  Deut.  xxxiv.  5  et  sqq., 
where  it  is  said,  ^^  So  Moses,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  died 
there,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord."  And  he  adds,  ver.  6,  that  the  LordEUmself  **  buried 
him  in  a  vaUey,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against  Beth-peor." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  have  the 
Scriptures  as  Ezra  compiled  them.  The  Pharisees,  who 
are  denounced  in  the  New  Testament  as  **  blind  guides," 
actually  selected,  and  probably  added  to,  and  altered,  what 
are  now  termed  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  learned  Jew  Spinoza  says,  in  his  ^^Tractatus  Theo- 
logico-Politicus,"  ^^I  presume  to  conclude,  firom  all  that 
precedes,  that,  before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  there 
was  no  canon  of  Holy  Writ  extant,  but  that  the  books  we 
have  were  selected  from  amongst  many  others  by  and  on 
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the  anthority  of  the  Pharisees  of  the  second  temple,  who  also 
instituted  the  formula  for  the  prayers  used  in  the  synagogue.'* 
The  Talmud  says  (Treatise  Sabath.1.  2):  ^^  The  wise  men  wished 
to  suppress  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  because  its  words  con- 
tradict each  other.  But,  haying  well  considered  the  matter, 
they  did  not  do  so  because  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  it  are 
wards  from  the  Thorah.  They  also  wished  to  suppress,  for 
ever,  Solomon's  Proverbs."  It  is  not  stated  why  this  was 
not  done,  but  perhaps  Meghunia,  the  son  of  Hiskias,  who 
prevented  the  destruction  of  Ezekiel's  writings,  preserved 
this  work  also. 

The  views  of  Ezekiel  were  found  by  the  Rabbis  so  discor- 
dant with  those  of  Moses,  that  they  had  almost  come  to  the 
determination  not  to  admit  his  book  into  the  Old  Testament, 
as  canonical  (vide  ^'  Tractatus  de  Sabbato,"  c.  i.  fol.  13). 
His  eighteenth  chapter  does  not  agree  with  Exod.  xxxiv.  7,  nor 
with  Jer.  luocii.  18,  &c.  It  is  evident  that  this  book  is  but 
a  fragment,  for  the  conjunction  with  which  it  begins  refers 
to  matters  which  have  gone  before,  and  is  the  bond  between 
them  and  what  is  to  follow,  and  Josephus  (Antiq.  1.  x.  c.  9) 
relates  how  Ezekiel  had  foretold  that  Zedekiah  should  not 
see  Babylon,  a  particular  which  we  do  not  find  mentioned  in 
the  book  of  Ezekiel  as  we  have  it ;  on  the  contrary,  we  there 
read  (c.  xvii.)  that  Zedekiah  should  be  taken  captive  to 
Babylon. 

The  grand  synagogue  which  decided  upon  the  canon  of 
Scripture^  did  not  assemble  until  after  the  subjection  of 
Asia  to  the  Macedonian  power.  In  Dan.  xii.  2,  we  find  a 
prophecy  that  the  dead  should  rise,  a  doctrine  which  the 
Sadducees  repudiated,  and  this  shows  that  the  Pharisees 
alone  selected  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  placed 
them  in  the  canon  of  the  sacred  writings. 

Every  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  word  has  a  meaning,  and  the 
five  names  of  Ezra's  scribes  have  meanings,  which  prove  the 
ancient  and  Hebrew  origin  of  the  second  book  of  Esdras. 
The  termination  ia.  is  Chaldee  and  plural.  The  termination 
eL  is  also  Chaldsean,  and  may  refer  to  the  act  of  working,  of 
performing  a  difficult  task. 

GAB-IA  signifies  the  marks  which  the  ancient  commen- 
tators used  to  indicate  tliat  the  text  is  defective,  or 
capable  of  bearing  another  signification. 
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DaBR-IA  (firom  DaBB)  are  words  comprising  a  phrase 

or  text. 
TzeLeM-IA  (fit>m  TzLM)  signifies  figures,  things  figured 

or  indicated  in  an  obscnre  manner. 
EChaNTJ  (from  ChNE)  means  <<  which  have  been  changed, 

doubled." 

AZB-EL  is  the  name  of  Esdras,  6ZBA  or  AZBA  with  the 

termination  EL  becoming  AZBA-EL  or  AZ-BEL,  that 
is,  the  work  of  Esdras  or  Ezra. 

These  five  names  therefore,  read  as  a  single  phrase,  signify 
•*  Marks  of  warning — of  the  words — fig^nred  in  an  obscure 
manner — which  haye  been  changed  or  doubled— which  is  the 
work  of  Esdras.  ** 

The  narratire  continues  as  follows : — 

*'  And  come  hither,  and  I  shall  light  a  candle  of  under- 
standing in  thine  heart,  which  shall  not  be  pufc  out,  till  the 
things  be  performed  which  thou  shalt  have  to  write.  And 
when  thou  hast  done,  some  things  shalt  thou  publish,  and  some 
things  shali  thou  shew  secretly  to  the  wise  :  to-morrow  this  hour 
shalt  thou  begin  to  write. 

^  Then  went  I  forth  as  he  commanded ;  •  •  .  .and  the  next 
day,  behold,  a  voice  called  unto  me,  saying,  Esdras,  open  thy 
mouth,  and  drink  that  I  give  thee  to  drink.  Then  opened  I  my 
mouth,  and  behold,  he  reached  me  a  fuU  cup,  which  was  full 
as  it  were  with  water,  but  the  colour  of  it  was  like  fire.  And 
I  took  it,  and  drank  :  and  when  I  had  drunk  of  it,  my  heart 
uttered  understanding,  and  wisdom  grew  in  my  breast,  for 
my  spirit  strengthened  my  m^mory.^* 

This  drink  and  this  cup  are  also  symbolical.  The  holy 
doctrine  was  compared  to  a  drink  and  to  food  for  the  soul. 
AU  those  ideas  are  united  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Language, 
ShPh-E  in  Hebrew,  and  of  the  Holy  Doctrine,  ShBO  in 
Egyptian  (Horap.).  Thus  : — 

SPh  is  a  cup,  and  food. 

ShPh  or  ShB  is  the  act  of  quenching  one's  thirst  with 
the  pure  water  of  a  spring. 

ShB  is  to  be  satisfied,  to  be  abundantly  fed,  and  the  Holy 
Doctrine  (Horap.). 

ShPh  is  the  human  language,  the  Holy  Language,  nourish- 
ing and  abundant,  which  quenches  the  thirst  of  the 
soul  and  the  mind. 

SPh  is  a  reed — the  symbol  of  the  Sacred  Scribe  and  of 
Holy  Writ  (Horap.). 
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The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative : — 

^^The  Highest  gaye  understanding  unto  the  five  men,  and 
they  wrote  the  wonderfiil  visions  of  the  night  that  were  told, 
which  they  knew  not :  and  they  sat  forty  days,  and  they  wrote 
in  the  day,  and  at  night  they  ate  bread.  As  for  me,  I  spake 
in  the  day,  and  I  held  not  my  tongue  by  night.  In  forty 
days  they  wrote  two  hundred  and  four  books.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  the  forty  days  were  fulfilled,  that  the  Highest 
spake,  saying,  The  first  that  thou  hast  written  publish  openly, 
that  the  worthy  and  unworthy  may  read  it :  hut  keep  the  seventy 
lastf  that  thou  may  est  deliver  them  only  to  such  as  he  wise  among 
the  people 

^*  Speak  then  in  the  ears  of  my  people  the  words  of  prophecy, 
which  I  will  pufc  in  thy  mouth,  saith  the  Lord :  and  cause 
them  to  be  written  in  paper,  for  they  are  faithfol  and  true. 
Fear  not  tlie  imaginations  against  thee^  let  not  the  incredulity 
of  them  trouble  thee,  that  speak  against  thee.  For  all  the 
unfaithful  shall  die  in  their  unfaithfulness." 

The  Talmud  says  (San.  1.  iv.),  '^  Babbi  Joses  said  '  Ezra 
was  as  fit  as  Moses  to  receive  the  law  of  Israel  from  Grod. 
He  would,  in  fact,  have  received  it  if  Moses  had  not  anticipated 
him.'*' 

A  fragment  of  Manetho  preserved  by  Josephus,  says :  ^'  We 
had  formerly  a  king  whose  name  was  Timaos.  In  his  time 
it  came  to  pass,  I  know  not  how,  that  God  was  displeased 
with  us,  and  there  came  up  firom  the  East  in  a  strange 
manner  men  of  an  ignoble  race,  who  had  the  confidence  to 
invade  our  country,  and  easily  subdued  it  by  their  power 
without  a  battle.  And  when  they  had  our  rulers  in  their 
hands,  they  burnt  our  cities,  demolished  the  temples  of  the 
god8,and  inflicted  every  kind  of  barbarity  upon  the  inhabitants, 
slaying  some,  and  reducing  the  wives  and  children  of  others 
to  a  state  of  slavery.  At  length  they  made  one  of  themselves 
king,  whose  name  was  Salathis :  he  lived  at  Memphis,  and 
rendered  both  the  upper  and  lower  regions  of  Egypt  tributaiy, 
and  stationed  garrisons  in  places  which  were  best  adapted 
for  that  purpose.  •  •  •  This  nation  was  called  Hyksos,  that 
is,  the  Shepherd  Kings,  for  the  first  syllable,  Hyk,  in  the 
sacred  dialect^  denotes  a  king,  and  Sos  signifies  a  shepherd 
(but  this  only  in  the  vulgar  tongue),  and  of  these  is  com- 
pounded the  word  Hyksos ;  some  say  they  were  Arabians. 
This  event  is  suppos^  to  have  taken  place  about  2082  b.g. 
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Joaephus  also  says  (Job.  rer.  Apion.  L  L  §  14)  that  the  copies 
of  Manetho  differed,  that  in  one  the  shepherds  were  called 
eapHveSj  not  kingsj  and  that  he  thinks  this  is  more  agreeable 
to  ancient  history,  that  Manetho  also  says,  the  nation  called 
Shepherds  were  likewise  called  Captives  in  their  sacred  books, 
and  that,  after  they  were  driven  out  of  Egypt,  they  journeyed 
throngh  the  wilderness  of  Syria,  and  bnilt  a  city,  which  they 
called  Jerusalem. 

The  population  of  Upper  Egypt  was  derived  finom  Southern 
Ethiopia,  situated  to  tiie  west  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Arabians 
having  crossed  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  and  created  a 
second  Land  of  Cush ;  by  civilising  the  country  long  known  as 
Barbara  (Nubia),  and  afterwards  £Euned  as  Meroe.  It  followed 
the  course  of  the  Nile,  as  that  river  rendered  the  soil  of 
Egypt,  which  was  composed  of  sand  and  pebbles,  fertile  by 
its  inundations,  and  civilisation  advanced  northwards  from 
the  Thebaid  to  Lower  Egypt.  The  Israelitish  population  of 
Lower  Egypt  was  derived  fix>m  Eastern  Ethiopia  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Bed  Sea.  The  people  of  this  latter  are  called 
Cushim  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
Ethiopians  by  the  LXX.  That  they  cannot  have  been  the 
Ethiopians  of  Afirica  is  evident  from  2  Chron.  xiv.  9-15,  where 
they  are  said  to  have  invaded  Judah  in  the  days  of  Asa, 
under  Zerah,  their  king  or  leader,  hx  2  Chron.  xxi.  16,  it 
is  said  *^  and  of  the  Arabians  that  were  near  the  Ethiopians." 
This  again  shows  that  the  Ethiopians  were  in  the  Peninsula 
or  bordered  on  it  to  the  eastwards.  In  Habakkuk  iii.  7  the 
words  Midian  and  Cushan  are  used  as  synonymes :  **  I  saw 
the  tents  ef  Cushan  in  affliction :  the  curtains  of  the  land  of 
Midian  did  tremble/'  According  to  Arabian  tradition,  the 
old  race,  or  the  Cushites,  consisted  originally  of  twelve  tribes, 
the  name  of  one  of  which,  Amlik,  is  Biblical,  being  the  same 
as  Amalek.  Both  the  Ethiopian  countries  had  adopted  the 
reform  brought  about  under  the  name  of  Abraham.  This 
was  why  the  Southern  Ethiopians  pretended  (Euseb.  Prsep. 
Evang.  viL  2,  xiii.  1)  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews  who  practised  the  law  before  Moses  wrote  it. 

This  Israelitish  population  only  became  Hebrew  through 
the  mission  of  Moses  and  the  revelation  he  made  to  them 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  nations  who  dwelt  near 
Palestine  thought  thus  of  them,  and  it  is  of  them  recog- 
nised as  Egyptians  that  the  Philistines  speak  in  1  Sam.  iv. 
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8,  "  Woe  tinto  tis  !  who  shall  deliver  us  out  of  the  hand  of 
these  mighty  Gods?  these  are  the  Gods  that  smote  the 
Egyptians  vrith  all  the  plagues  in  the  xvildemessJ*^ 

St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  remarks  (Oratio  12),  that  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time  knew  positively  that  the  Hebrew 
language  was  not  so  ancient  as  most  other  languages,  and 
that  the  Hebrews  never  spoke  it  until  after  their  departure 
from  Egypt. 

The  ordinary  language  of  Egypt  was  called  CBT,  QBT  or 
GBT,  which  have  been  pronounced  CoBTe,  GoBTe,  CoPTe, 
GyPTe.  This  word  designated  the  imperfection  of  the 
vulgar  tongue  compared  to  the  sacred  language.  The  sacred 
language  took  its  name  from  the  word  OBB  or  ABB,  which 
meant  ancient  times,  the  passage  from  one  place  to  another, 
from  one  time  to  another,  from  one  meaning  to  another, — any 
transition,  in  short.  It  meant  also  the  explanation,  the  inter- 
pretation, the  allegorical  meaning  of  things.  Of  this  word 
OBB,  generally  pronounced  ABB,  the  word  AmBB  has  been 
made.  The  transcription  of  it  given  by  Horapollo  adds  the 
termination  es.  AmBB-es  is  the  name  of  the  holy  book, 
of  the  holy  language,  and  of  the  holy  doctrine  reserved  for 
those  who  were  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Egypt. 

Now  OBB  or  ABB  is  the  word  which,  with  its  Masoretic 
pointing,  we  are  accustomed  to  pronounce  ^BeB.  This  points 
out  the  AmBBic,  HEBBic,  HEBBaic  language, — Hebrew  in 
short,  the  language  which  enables  men  to  pass  from  one 
meaning  to  another,  which  explains,  interprets,  gives  the 
allegorical  meaning.  By  Hebrews,  therefore,  Moses  does  not 
mean  the  Israelites  in  general  and  without  distinction  of  time, 
but  men,  Israelites  or  Egyptians,  who  were  learned  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  in  the  knowledge  of  AmBB-es,  the  initiated 
and  the  initiators.  It  is  of  these  latter  that  he  speaks,  not  of 
the  Israelites,  when,  announcing  his  mission  to  the  Eing  of 
Egypt,  he  says,  Exod.  v.  3,  "  JEHOVAH  the  ALEIM  of  the 
AMBBIIM  hath  met  with  us."  This  must  be  translated 
according  to  the  sacred  meaning,  "  He  who  is  the  Gods  of 
men  skilled  in  Hebrew  knowledge,  in  the  allegorical  ex- 
planation of  things, — He  who  is  the  Gods  of  the  initiated, 
hath  met  with  us."  Pharaoh's  previous  question  was  perfectly 
natural,  for  the  name  Jehovah  was  new,  and  there  was  no 
impiety  in  it,  as  represented  in  our  translation.  He  merely 
said^  "  Who  is  Jehovah,  whose  voice  I  am  to  obey  P  I  do  not 
know  Jehovah." 
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The  snccessors  of  Timaos,  repeatedly  defeated  by  the 
hordes  which  poured  incessantly  from  the  desert,  retired  to 
Upper  Egypt,  where  they  still  had  important  possessions,  and 
Thebes,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Pharaohs  for 
Memphis,  became  again  the  capitaL  Thas  two  rival  powers 
divided  the  kingdom,  which  had  to  suffer  from  their  antago- 
nism for  260  years.  During  this  period,  six  monarchs  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Memphis.  It  was  under  the  fourth  Shepherd 
king,  Apophis,  that  Joseph  appeared.  His  influence  in 
religious  matters  was  immense.  Moses  says  expressly,  that 
he  was  a  Nazarite,  an  initiated  person,  and  consequently 
acquainted  with  the  most  hidden  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian 
temples  (Gen.  xlix.  26),  in  other  words,  of  the  Ethiopians, 
for,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  observes,  the  laws,  customs,  religious 
observances,  and  letters  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  closely 
resembled  those  of  the  Ethiopians, "  the  colony  still  observing 
the  customs  of  their  ancestors." 

It  was  under  this  same  king  Apophis  that  Joseph's  father 
Jacob,  the  head  of  the  tribe  Beni-Lsrael,  driven  from  the 
land  of  Canaan  by  seven  years  of  &mine,  is  said  to  have  come, 
with  his  family  and  his  numerous  flocks,  to  take  refuge  in 
Egypt,  where  there  was  abundance.  We  know  how  the  king 
received  the  patriarch,  and  gave  him  the  rich  pasturages  of 
Baamses  or  Gk>8hen.  An  Egyptian  king  would  not  have  re- 
ceived him  in  this  manner,  for  the  aborigines  of  Egj-pt  detested 
the  shepherds  as  impure  before  the  law.  See  Gen.  xlvi.  34. 
The  famine  ceased,  but  the  Israelites  did  not  think  of 
returning  to  their  country.  Having  witnessed  the  Egyptian 
ceremonies,  and  mixing  with  two  nations,  one  of  which  was 
passionately  attached  to  its  country,  and  the  other  to  its 
conquests,  they  forgot  their  nomad  habits,  and  even  the 
name  of  the  God  of  their  fathers  (Exod.  iii.  13).  They  were 
abeady  wealthy,  and  their  wealth  increased  in  Egypt,  while 
they  increased  and  multiplied  so  much  themselves  that  we 
are  told  that  the  family,  which,  according  to  Gen.  xlvi.  26,  27, 
ori^nally  consisted  of  seventy  persons  (without  counting  the 
women),  had  when  they  left  Egypt  603,550  male  descendants 
of  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  all  able  to  carry  arms 

(Numbers  i.  45, 46),  which  would  make,  with  the  women,  the 
children,  and  the  old  men,  a  caravan  of  2,400,000  souls. 

Oleaster  has  calculated,  that  if  this  multitude  marched  in 

rows  of  five  each,  as  the  Hebrew  text  gives  us  to  understand 
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they  did,  it  would  form  a  column  100  miles  long ;  so  that  if 
they  had  taken  the  direct  road,  the  head  of  the  column  would 
have  reached  Palestine  before  the  rest  had  thought  of  leav- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Nile !  We  are  also  told  in  Deut.  vii.  1, 
that  the  land  of  Canaan  contained  seven  nations  greater  and 
mightier  than  the  Hebrew  people.  If  we  suppose  them 
only  equal  in  number  to  the  Israelites,  Palestine,  which  only 
contains  about  2,000  square  miles,  would  have  had  a  popu- 
lation of  16,800,000 ! 

In  B.C.  1822, 260  years  after  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds, 
the  Pharaoh  Amhds  or  Amhdsis  of  the  legitimate  branch, 
summoned  by  the  malcontents,  and  aided  by  the  Ethiopians, 
attacked  Memphis  suddenly,  defeated  the  Shepherds  under 
their  king  Assis  or  Asseth,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  to 
Av&ris,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  where  they  intrenched  them- 
selves. Themosis  or  Thouthmosis,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Amh6s,  besieged  the  remains  of  their  army  there  with 
480,000  (9)  men,  but,  not  being  able  to  make  himself  master 
of  it,  he  permitted  the  garrison  to  leate  Egypt,  taking  with 
them  all  that  they  possessed.  The  Shepherds  240,000(9)  in 
number,  crossed  tiie  Syrian  desert,  and  fearing  the  Assyrians, 
who  were  then  all-powerful  in  Asia,  they  established  them- 
selves in  the  mountains  of  Judsea^  where,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  founded  Jebus,  afterwards  Jerusalem.  That  part  of  the 
nation  which  during  their  long  occupation  of  the  territory 
had  become  dispersed  throughout  the  provinces,  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  conqueror.  The  Israelites,  who  were  the 
guests  of  the  Shepherds  or  Hyksos,  underwent  the  same  treat- 
ment as  their  allies,  with  whom  they  were  henceforth  con^ 
founded.  The  Egyptians,  who  detested  all  pastoral  nations, 
whatever  race  they  belonged  to,  treated  them  all  indiscrimi- 
nately as  captives.  The  first  syllable  of  the  word  Hyksos 
conveys,  as  Josephus  observes,  tlie  idea  of  eaptivey  and  this 
derivation  shows  that  the  title  was  given  to  them  by  the 
Egyptians. 

This  must  be  the  event  mentioned  in  Exod.  i.  8 :  ^*  Now 
there  arose  a  new  king  up  over  Egypt,  which  knew  not 
Joseph ;"  and  the  mixture  of  the  Israelites  with  the  Hyksos, 
and  their  union  under  the  common  name  of  Hebrews,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  rational  interpretation  of  Exod.  i.  7 : 
'^  And  the  children  were  fruitful,  and  increased  abundantly, 
and  multiplied  and  waxed  exceeding  mighty,  and  the  land 
waa  filled  with  them.'' 
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The  Shepherd  kings  built  nothing.  Thej  lived  in  the 
country  and  destrojed  the  cities ;  they  rejected  the  national 
religion.  They  permitted  the  fields  to  be  coltivated,  in  order 
that  they  might  impose  grievons  burthens  on  the  enslaved 
people,  and  enable  them  to  keep  up  the  army  and  provide 
for  the  wants  of  the  chiefe  and  the  exigencies  of  war. 

Joseph  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  On,  that 
is  '  HXlav  vok$9  (Heliopolis),  the  city  of  the  Sun,  called  by  the 
Mahomedans  ^'  Am  Shems  ^  or  the  Sun's  eye,  and  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiak  *^  Beth  Shemesh  *'  or  the  Sun's  temple.  On 
signified  light,  especially  the  sun.  Aun  or  On  in  Hebrew 
means  stiengUi,  power.  In  its  religious  sense  it  implies  the 
idea  of  the  Sun  or  the  Creator  as  being  maaeuline.  On  was 
called  Zan,  Zar,  and  Zoan  in  the  land  of  Gro-zan,  the  place  or 
temple  of  the  sun  (Isa.  zxx.  4).  This  is  the  land  of  Goshen, 
tnmalated  HeUopolis  by  the  Greeks.  Joseph  was  a  minister 
well  suited  to  the  Shepherd  kings.  He  appears  to  have 
invented  usury,  which  was  afterwards  (Dent,  zxiii.  19,  20) 
permitted  to  be  practised  towards  strangers.  He  profited  by 
the  fiunine  to  practise  usury  on  an  immense  scale  (Gten.  zlvii. 
14-18).  He  then  gradually  enslaved  the  people,  except  the 
priests.  He  *^  bought  them  and  their  land  for  Pharaoh  " 
(€ren.  xlviL  22),  and  gave  them  seed  that  they  might  sow  it, 
providing  that  they  gave  the  fifth  part  to  Pharaoh,  taking 
care,  however,  not  to  touch  the  land  of  the  priests ;  and  to 
prevent  the  discontent  of  the  people  from  breaking  oat,  he 
(ver.  21)  ^*  removed  the  people  to  cities  from  one  end  of  the 
borders  of  Egypt  even  to  the  other  end  thereof."  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  he  was  called  Zaphnath-paaneah  or 
"  Saviour  of  the  world,"  Gen.  xlL  45. 

The  story  of  Joseph  is  evidently  a  fiction.  There  would 
be  no  use  in  his  taking  possession  of  all  the  cattle  if  the 
barren  earth  did  not  produce  sufficient  to  nourish  them,  and 
if  it  produced  fodder  it  would  also  produce  com.  If  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile  had  ceased  for  seven  years,  as  the 
whole  soil  of  Egypt  consists  of  sand,  all  the  animals  would 
have  perished.  Besides,  this  took  place  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  fiunine.  What  would  be  the  use  of  giving  the  people 
seed  which  would  produce  nothing  for  three  years  more  ?  A 
species  of  marvellous  legend  has  been  found  among  the 
Theban  MSS.  anterior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  Egyptian  in 
style,  which  presents  some  analogy  to  the  story  of  Joseph. 
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Deprived  of  their  wealth,  and  obliged,  in  consequence  of 
their  enslaved  state,  to  abandon  the  pasturages  of  Goshen, 
the  Israelites,  in  conjunction  vrith  the  Hyksos,  drew  near  to 
the  principal  towns  of  Egypt.  But  being  ignorant  and  idle, 
like  all  pastoral  nations,  and  practising  no  industrial  arts, 
they  could  not  gain  a  livelihood.  Some  few  however,  hav- 
ing concealed  money,  were  able  to  practise  usury,  but  the 
majority  were  dying  of  hunger.  This  unsettled  stete  caused 
the  Egyptians  much  anxiety,  as  did  also  the  leprosy  and 
uncleanliness  of  the  people.  In  order  to  give  them  occu- 
pation, two  treasure  cities,  Pithom  and  Baamses,  the  first 
situated  in  the  midst  of  Bubastis,  the  other  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  were  given  to  them  to  build.  But  they  were  too 
uneducated  to  be  employed  except  as  labourers.  All  scien- 
tific architecture  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priests.  In  the 
recesses  of  the  temples  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  architects 
and  engineers  were  educated  who  were  specially  destined  to 
erect  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  the  palaces  of  kings.  They 
alone  executed  the  principal  works.  Two  architects'  tombs 
have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pyramids,  one 
the  tomb  of  Emal,  the  chief  architect  of  Raamses  II.,  and 
the  other  the  tomb  of  Eimal,  surveyor  of  the  royal  buildings 
of  Cheops.  Both  were  priests,  as  appears  from  the  hiero- 
glyphical  inscriptions.  The  Israelites  had  only  to  work  "  in 
mortar  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field  " 
(Exod.  i.  11). 

While  matters  were  in  this  state  the  King  of  Egypt  died, 
(Exod.  ii.  23),  and  Amunothph  II.  succeeded  him.  This 
prince,  urged  by  the  priests,  thought  to  render  himself  a 
favourite  of  the  gods  by  persecuting  the  impure  nation,  as 
well  as  all  the  Egyptians  whose  faith  did  not  appear  to 
him  orthodox.  The  increased  severity  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Shepherd  race  appears,  however,  to  have  been  more  the 
result  of  their  murmurings,  and  perhaps  threats,  than  of 
any  special  cruelty.  The  compilers  of  the  Pentateuch  have 
endeavoured  to  make  out  that  the  Israelites  had  a  burning 
desire  to  escape  to  the  Promised  Land,  and  the  Egyptians 
are  represented  as  being  aware  of  this,  and  the  captivity  is 
represented  as  hard  to  bear,  and  oppressive,  so  that  the 
future  deliverance  might  be  the  more  triumphant.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  that  they  really  wished  to  exchange  a 
magnificent  country  like  Egypt  for  one  like  Palestine,  which 
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is  110^  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Except  in  a  few 
districts,  the  environs  of  Bethlehem  and  Jericho  for  instance, 
the  greater  part  of  the  territory  produces  little.  East  of  the 
Jordan  the  ooontry  is  composed  of  black,  melancholy-looking 
basaltic  rocks,  and  it  is  only  in  the  valleys  that  a  few  tribes 
can  find  some  scanty  pasturage.  After  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, comparatively  few  Israelites  took  advantage  of  the 
permission  given  them  by  Cyrus  to  return  to  the  mountains 
of  Ccelo-Syria,  and  the  banbs  of  the  brook  Cedron.  It  was 
only  the  poorest  portion  of  the  nation  that  returned  with 
ZerubbabeL  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Israelites  are 
repeatedly  told  not  to  oppress  strangers  because  they  had 
been  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  The  word  strangert  is 
always  used,  never  slaves.  If  they  had  suffered  as  much  as 
it  is  pretended  they  did,  such  a  recommendation  would  not 
have  been  given.  Again,  in  Dent.  zxiiL  7,  they  are  told 
^  Thou  shalt  not  abhor  an  Egyptian,  for  thou  wast  a  stranger 
in  his  land.*' 

The  next  occurrence  is  the  one  mentioned  in  Exod.  L  15, 
16,  where  we  are  told  that  Pharaoh  ordered  the  two  mid  wives 
of  the  Israelites  to  kill  all  the  male  children.  They  did  not 
do  this,  however,  but  made  an  excuse  that  the  Israelitish 
women  were  "very  lively,'*  and  were  delivered  before  the 
midwives  could  come  to  them.  Pharaoh  then  ordered  the 
Egyptians  to  drown  all  the  male  children.  The  Israelites 
must  have  been  very  few  in  number  to  require  only  two  mid- 
wives,  for  it  is  expressly  stated  that  they  had  no  m5re ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  after  Pharaoh's  command  how 
there  could  be  any  men  of  twenty  years  of  age,  and  able  to 
carry  arms,  left;.  The  old  men  must  have  been  the  sole 
survivors. 

When  Moses  appeared  the  purity  of  the  old  Egyptian 
religion  had  been  much  impaired.  Initiation  was  misunder- 
stood by  the  kings,  the  princes,  and  the  nobles.  The  people 
followed  the  example  of  the  Court,  and  actual  idolatry  was 
the  result.  Having  lost  by  degrees  the  secret  meaning  of 
the  allegories,  they  ended  by  taking  them  literally.  They 
no  longer  understood  the  emblematic  portions  of  worship — 
the  material  part  alone  remained,  and  the  great  doctrine  of 
the  unity  of  (xod  became  gradually  lost  sight  of.  Egypt 
no  longer  worshipped  a  single  Deity,  but  hundreds — thou- 
sands— tens  of  thousands  of  gods,  and  plants,  birds,  and 
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reptiles  had  ascended  from  the  rank  of  symbols  to  that  of 
deities. 

Though  most  of  the  priests  encouraged  the  people  in  their 
errors,  a  few  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  reform.  Tor  this 
purpose  they  formed  the  project  of  initiating  the  whole 
people,  that  is,  of  revealing  to  them  the  profound  truths 
which  were  usually  reserved  for  a  small  number  of  privi- 
leged persons.  But  this  revolution  required  cautious  manage- 
ment. The  majority  of  the  priesthood  profited  by  tiie 
existing  state  of  things,  looked  upon  esoteric  teaching  as 
a  sacred  and  inviolable  principle,  and  formed  an  organi- 
sation which  kept  in  its  own  hands  labour,  thought,  and 
even  prayer.  The  Israelites,  who  fix)m  their  position  were 
peculiarly  accessible  to  ideas  of  progress  and  moral  inde- 
pendence, appeared  to  be  the  most  fitted  to  commence  with. 
To  take  them  (Ezod.  iii.  18)  three  days'  journey  into  the 
desert  for  the  ceremonies  of  initiation  was  neither  to  take 
them  back  to  the  country  of  their  fathers,  nor  to  leave 
Egypt.  But  the  permission  of  the  king  was  necessary,  and 
also  the  intercession  of  some  one  who  possessed  great 
political  and  religious  influence.  It  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  an  Egyptian,  and  yet  that  he  should  be  in  an 
independent  position,  that  is,  not  in  any  hereditary  profession 
which  could  bind  him  to  his  native  land,  and  yet  that  he 
should  not  be  ignorant  of  the  dogmatic  secrets  of  the  initi- 
ating priests. 

The  reforming  party  bethought  them  of  Asersaph  or 
Osarsiph,  who  lived  in  Midian  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
in  retirement.  This  Midian  is  diflFerent  from  the  other 
Midian,  and  is  situated  in  Arabia  Petnea,  the  capital  of 
which  is  Petra,  which  is  near  Mounts  Horeb  and  Sinai, 
which  are  two  peaks  of  the  same  mountain.  Asersaph  was 
known  to  have  long  meditated  on  founding  a  purified, 
perhaps  even  a  new  religion. 

Moses  was  twice  married,  and  each  time  married  foreign 
and  idolatrous  wives,  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  his 
prohibiting  the  Israelites  from  doing  the  same  thing.  His 
parents  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  412)  called  him  Joachim, 
and  the  initiated  (o/  Mvorat),  after  he  had  been  taken  up 
to  heaven,  caUed  him  Melci.  The  Cabalists  held  that  the 
soul  of  Seth  had  passed  into  Moses.  Manetho,  quoted  by 
Josephns,  says  he  was  a  priest  of  Heliopolis  (ON),  and  that 
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he  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Mosheh  or  Moses.  Joachim 
is  deriyedfromlE-EQIM,  ^*  the  Eternal  has  helped  him,  and 
caused  him  to  exist.'*  MeLCI,  MeLACY,  or  MeLCIl^ 
means  ^  My  ambassador,  the  person  sent  by  Him,"  or  the 
person  sent  by  ES,  by  JEOVE,  by  the  Almighty.  ASheE- 
SaPh  is  ShaPhT-ASheB  inverted,  and  means  'Hhe  language 
of  perfection,  of  happiness;  the  holy  doctrine — Hebrew." 
MSh,  MoShE,  Moses,  independently  of  its  other  meanings, 
signifies  *'  he  who  has  been  sent  away,  he  who  has  been  pnt 
out  from  (the  waters),  who  has  been  made  a  missionary,  an 
ambassador,  an  apostle." 

Moses  was  an  Egyptian,  bom  and  brought  up  in  that 
country,  and  had  been  employed,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  in  the 
servioe  of  Egypt  in  a  war  against  the  Ethiopians.  He  ^^  was 
learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  "  (Acts  viL  22). 
He  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Egypt.  The  king's 
daughter  is  said  to  have  found  him  abandoned  at  the  river's 
side,  and  to  have  caused  him  to  be  nursed  by  his  mother, 
after  which  she  adopted  him.  ^'  And  the  child  g^^w,  and 
she  brought  him  t^  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  he  became  her 
son.''  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  pretends  that  Moses, 
**^  when  he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  .  .  •  esteeming  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  in  Egypt,"  but,  independ- 
ently of  the  impossibility  of  Moses  knowing  anything  about 
Christ,  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  is  more  than  doubtful, 
as  will  be  shown  subsequently.  Moses  was  instructed  in 
science  by  the  Egyptian  priests.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
state  positively  that  this  was  the  case.  Simplicius  says 
that  Moses  received  from  the  Egyptians  in  the  Mysteries  the 
doctrine  which  he  taught  to  the  Hebrews  ;  and  Origen  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  both  afiirm  that  the  secret  learning 
of  the  Egyptians  was  only  taught  to  such  persons  as  had 
been  circumcised,  for  which  reason  it  was  submitted  to  by 
Pythagoras.  The  same  word  in  Hebrew  means  "  initi- 
ated" and  "circumcised."  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Abraham,  whom  Philo  calls  an  astronomer  and  a  mathema- 
tician,  is  represented  as  getting  circumcised  when  he  was 
ninety-nine  years  old.  In  fact,  knowledge  and  the  holy 
doctrine,  called  ShPhE  or  ShBO  (Horap.)  were  only  known 
to  the  priesthood,  and  only  taught  in  the  Mysteries. 
Stnibo  (1*  XVI.)   says  that  he  formed  one  of  the  college  of 

c  2 
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priests,  and  that  he  was  an  Egyptian  priest.  He  was  the 
son-in-law  of  a  priest  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  (Exod.  xriii.  11). 

Cohen,  the  Jewish  name  for  priest,  pronounced  by  the 
Egyptians  Cahen,  was  a  priest  and  a  prince.  It  was  also 
expressed  Con,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  title  of  the 
Egyptian  Hercules,  Tip  *HpaK\rjv  <j)rf(Ti  Karh  rt)v  Alyvm-Mv 
SidXeKTov  KHNA  XiyeaOai.  Moses  (Gen.  xiy.  19)  calls  God 
Konah,  T^^P. 

Two  Egyptian  priests  are  associated  with  Moses  in  2  Tim. 
iii.  8,  and  in  Pliny.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Philo  say, 
<<  Moses  erat  theologus  et  propheta,  sacrarum  legum  inter- 
pres ; "  therefore,  as  the  Hebrew  religion  did  not  exist  in 
Egypt,  and  the  Hebrews  had  no  written  law,  there  could  be 
no  worship  possible  except  the  Egyptian  worship.  Moses, 
therefore,  was  a  sacred  scribe  and  an  interpreter  of  the  holy 
doctrine  taught  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  Ancient  authors 
have  considered  him  to  be  the  real  Hermes,  and  have 
attributed  to  him  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  towns  called 
Hermopolis.  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  that  Moses  pretended 
to  receive  his  laws  from  the  God  called  'lAO.  This  shows 
that  the  Greeks  considered  the  name  of  the  Jewish  god  to 
be,  not  Jehovah,  but  ^n*  ieu,  or  leo.  ^Irjiof  is  one  of  the 
names  of  Apollo,  and  *IAft  means  "  I  heal,"  "  I  make  sound." 
It  was  probably  from  this  that  the  Essenian  monks  in  Egypt 
and  Syria  were  called  Therapeutae,  or  physicians  of  the  soul. 
On  a  solemn  occasion  relating  to  the  reform  of  worship 
among  the  Israelites,  he  had  for  opponents  two  of  his 
colleagues  named  Jannes  and  Jambres.  Jannes  and  Jambres, 
as  their  names  indicate,  were  two  priests  belonging  to  the 
class  of  initiators  and  guardians  of  the  holy  doctrine. 
Speaking  of  the  sect  of  the  magicians,  Pliny  says  (1.  XXX.  c.  i.) 
that  Moses,  Jannes,  and  Jotapha  were  the  founders  of  it. 
The  antagonists  of  Moses  are  called  in  the  Talmud  by  the 
names  of  Jochain  and  Manori.  The  Targum  says  they  were 
sons  of  Balaam,  and  that  they  went  with  their  father  to  the 
court  of  Balak  king  of  Moab.  Some  Jewish  authors  call 
them  Jonah  and  Jambres,  and  say  they  were  drowned  in  the 
Bed  Sea  at  the  same  time  as  the  Egyptians.  Others  say 
that  they  perished  in  the  plague  mentioned  in  Numbers  xxv. 
The  apocryphal  book  entitled  Jannes  and  Jambres,  quoted 
bj  Origen,  says  that  they  were  brothers,  and  Munorius, 
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quoted  by  Ensebius  (Prsep.  Evang.  c.  vii.  y.  1),  says  that 
''Jannes  and  Jambres  bad  acquired  g^at  reputation  bj 
their  interpretation  of  the  mysteries  of  Egypt  at  the  period 
when  the  Hebrews  were  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
that  in  the  opinion  of  all  men  they  yielded  to  no  one  in 
skill  and  in  magical  arts,  for  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
Egyptians  they  were  chosen  to  eounterbalance  Moses,  the 
leader  of  the  Israelites,  whose  prayers  had  an  extraordinary 
power.  They  alone  succeeded  in  causing  the  plagues  with 
which  Moses  had  overwhelmed  Egypt  to  cease." 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  says  that  Moses  learned  arithmetic, 
geometry,  medicine,  music,  and  the  hieroglyphic  writing,  or 
enigmatic  philosophy.  Philo  says  that  he  learned  astronomy 
from  the  Chaldeans,  and  writing  from  the  Assyrians.  His 
education  and  his  influence  over  the  people,  and  even  over 
the  king,  leave  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  Nazarite,  a  man 
marked  by  sidereal  light,  a  man  with  a  shining  countenance. 

His  brother  Aaron  was  sent  to  him  by  the  reforming  party, 
and  he  soon  persuaded  him  to  follow  a  course  which  fell  in 
with  his  own  views,  and  Asersaph  returned  with  him  to 
^S7P^  -^  ^^  ^^S  ^^  known  to  have  been  influenced 
against  reform  by  the  priests,  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
take  the  people  for  a  few  days  out  of  Egypt,  and  that 
permission  to  absent  themselves  should  be  asked  in  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  God,  called  by  his  new  name  of 
Jehovah.  The  literal  and  correct  translation  of  Exod.  iii. 
18  is,  "Jehovah  the  Gods  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with 
us,  in  order  that  now  we  may  go  into  the  desert  three 
days'  march,  in  order  that  we  may  sacrifice  to  him  who 
is  our  Grods."  Moses  addressed  to  Pharaoh  the  words 
which  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  said  to  Him  "  The 
ALEIM  of  the  AmBRITM  (or  the  Gods  of  the  Hebrews) 
have  manifested  themselves  to  us  ;  we  wish  therefore  to  go 
a  distance  of  three  days'  journey  into  the  desert  in  order  to 
sacrifice  to  Him  who  is  our  Gods,  lest  He  fall  upon  us 
with  pestilence  or  with  the  sword,"  this  latter  expression 
having  relation  to  the  secret  meaning  of  Jehovah  as  YIR 
BELLI. 

Porphyry  says  that  the  Egyptians  considered  it  impious 
to  leave  Egj'pt.  Permission  to  do  so  was  only  given  by  the 
kiog,  to  those  who  were  charged  with  a  mission,  and  even 
they,  if  they  depaiied  at  all  from  the  usages  of  their  country. 
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were  exiled  from  it.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Pharaoh  said, 
Exod.  viii.  25,  "  Go  ye,  sacrifice  to  your  Gods  in  the  land.^* 
And  Moses  said,  ^^  It  is  not  meet  so  to  do,  for  we  shall 
sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the  Egyptians  to  Him  who  is 
our  Gods ;  lo,  shall  we  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the 
Egyptians  before  their  eyes,  and  will  they  not  stone  ns  ? 
We  wsih  to  go  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness,  in  order 
to  sacrifice  to  Him  who  is  our  Gods,  as  He  shall  tell  us.  And 
Pharaoh  said,  I  will  let  you  go  that  ye  may  sacrifice  unto 
Him  who  is  your  Gods  in  the  wilderness ;  only  ye  shall  not  go 
very  far  away.  Ye  shall  cause  prayer  to  be  made  for  me." 
The  Hebrew  is  EOTIRI,  expressing  the  act  of  **  causing  to  be 
made.'*  Prayers  were  oflFered  up  for  the  king  in  the  religious 
ceremonies.  In  Exod.  x.  9  the  object  of  the  expedition  is 
repi-esented  to  be  "  to  hold  a  feast  unto  Him  who  is  on  our 
side."  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Moses  only  intended 
to  make  an  expedition  of  three  days  into  the  desert  in 
order  to  hold  a  feast,  for  to  attribute  any  other  design  to  him 
would  be  to  make  him  guilty  of  falsehood. 

Nothing  apx)ears  to  have  been  known  of  the  ten  plagues 
of  Egypt  until  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  or  perhaps 
after  Hilkiah  made  his  pretended  discovery  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Several  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  they  left  Egypt,  and 
not  only  was  it  impossible  to  contradict  the  story,  however 
improbable  it  might  be,  but  it  suited  the  national  pride  to 
believe  it.  Origen  says  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  deny 
the  miracles  of  Moses,  but  only  said  that  it  was  an  illusion 
of  the  senses,  and  not  an  effect  of  Divine  power.  Philo 
represents  the  Egyptian  magicians  as  saying  to  Pharaoh 
and  his  courtiers :  "  Why  are  you  frightened  ?  We  are  not 
ignorant  of  these  marvels.  It  is  even  our  profession  to  be 
able  to  perform  them." 

A  careful  examination  of  the  nature  of  serpents  formed 
part  of  the  far-famed  wisdom  of  Egypt.  A  serpent  ring  was 
a  well-known  symbol  of  time,  and  to  express  dramatically 
how  time  preys  upon  itself,  the  Egyptian  priest  fed  vipers  in 
a  subterranean  chamber,  representing  the  sun's  winter  abode, 
on  the  fat  of  bulls  or  the  year's  produce. 

The  serpent-chaimers  in  Africa  are  able  to  render  ser- 
pents as  rigid  as  a  stick.  They  effect  this  by  touching 
the  head  in  a  certain  manner,  which  causes  a  cataleptic 
stiflhess.     It  appears  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  hypnotism. 
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The  sacred  snake  in  India  and  in  Egypt  is  a  yiper  of  the 
sab-gentis  Naja.  It  has  a  loose  skin  nnder  its  neck,  which 
it  can  cause  to  swell  out  at  will.  Cuyier  says  tl^t  the 
Egyptian  jugglers  can  put  it  into  a  catalepsy  by  pressing 
their  fingers  on  the  serpent's  neck. 

How  can  Moses  have  had  anything  to  do  with  this  miracu- 
lous exhibition,  for  it  is  one  of  his  fundamental  laws  that  all 
workers  of  miracles  should  be  put  to  death?  It  is  said, 
Exod.  vii.  11,  after  the  rod  of  Aaron  had  become  a  serpent, 
**  Then  Pharaoh  also  called  the  wise  men  and  the  sorcerers, 
(Mekaschphim) :  now  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  they  also  did 
in  like  manner  with  their  enchantments.  •  •  •  but  Aaron's 
rod  swallowed  up  their  rods."  Now  Moses  says  expressly, 
Exod.  xxiL  18,  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,"  using 
the  same  word  in  the  feminine  gendef,  ^^  Mekaschepha."  He 
also  says,  Deut.  xviii.  10,  *^  There  shall  not  be  found  among 
you  any  one  that  maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass 
through  the  fire»  or  that  useth  divination,  or  an  observer  of 
times,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witch  " — mekaschef,  the  same 
substantive  again.  Again,  in  Deut.  xxx.  11,  he  lays  down 
formally  a  law  which  says,  ^^  For  this  commandment  (doctrine) 
which  I  command  thee  this  day  is  nothing  misaculous  (Lo 
Nipleth),  neither  is  it  far  off." 

The  following  are  some  additional  considerations,  which 
show,  according  to  Aben  Ezra,  in  his  commentary  on  Deu- 
teronomy, that  Moses  cannot  be  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch 
as  we  have  it.  1st.  The  preface  to  Deuteronomy  cannot  be 
written  by  Moses,  inasmuch  as  he  did  not  cross  the  Jordan. 
2nd.  The  book  written  by  Moses  was  inscribed  on  the  circle 
of  a  single  altar  (Deut.  xxvii.  and  Josh.  viii.  32),  which, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Eabbis,  was  composed  of 
not  more  than  twelve  stones,  and  it  follows  that  the  book  of 
Moses  must  have  been  much  shorter  than  the  Pentateuch. 
3rd.  We  find  in  Deut.  xxxi.  9,  the  words,  "  And  Moses  wrote 
this  law,  and  delivered  it,"  &c.,  words  which  cannot  be  written 
by  Moses  himself.  4th.  Gen.  xii.  6,  where  the  historian,  re- 
hiting  how  Abraham  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan^  adds, 
"  And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land,"  contradicts  Gen. 
X.,  where  it  is  said  that  Canaan  was  the  first  who  colonised 
the  country,  and  therefore  the  writer  must  have  lived  at  a 
later  date  than  Moses.  5th.  In  Gen.  xxii.  14,  a  mountain  in 
the  land  of  Moriah  is  called  the  Mount  of  the  Lord,  a  title 
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which  it  had  not  till  after  it  was  devoted  to  the  building  of  the 
temple.  6th.  The  iron  bed  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  mentioned 
in  Deut.  iii.  was  probably  only  discovered  in  the  time  of  David, 
who  subdued  the  city  of  Babbah  where  it  was  found  (2  Sam. 
xii.  30).  Deut.  ziii.  14,  is  also  added  by  the  historian  to 
explain  to  the  Jews  of  his  time  the  verse  which  precedes  it. 

Again,  not  only  have  we  an  account  of  how  Moses  died 
and  was  buried,  but  it  is  added,  **  Never  was  there  a  prophet 
in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  God  knew  face  to  fetce." 
And  when  the  place  of  his  sepulture  is  mentioned,  we  are  told, 
in  the  present  tense,  that  ^^no  ene  knows  even  unto  this 
day." 

The  Pentateuch,  therefore,  was  not  written  by  Moses,  but 
by  one  who  lived  many  ages  after  him,  and  the  books  which 
Moses  himself  wrote,  and  which  are  referred  to  in  the 
Pentateuch,  are  different  fix)m  any  of  the  five  books  now 
ascribed  to  him.  His  books  are :  ^'  The  War  against  the 
Araalekites,"  which  we  are  told  (Exod.  xvii.  14),  that  Moses 
wrote  by  God's  command ;  "  The  Book  of  the  Agreement " 
(Exod.  xxiv.  4,  7) ;  and  **  The  Book  of  the  Law  of  God,'*  sub- 
sequently augmented  by  Joshua  by  an  account  of  another 
covenant  (Josh.  xxiv.  25,  26).  The  Book  of  the  Agreement, 
which  has  perished,  was  to  be  esteemed  imperative  upon  all, 
and  even  upon  posterity  (Deut.  xxix.  14,  15),  and  Moses 
ordered  the  book  of  this  second  covenant  to  be  religiously 
preserved  for  future  ages.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  not  ascer- 
tained that  Moses  wrote  any  other  than  the  books  referred 
to,  and  since  he  himself  directed  no  other  book  but  that  on 
.  the  law  with  the  canticle  which  he  expressly  composed  for  the 
whole  people  to  learn  by  heart  to  be  religiously  preserved  for 
the  use  of  posterity,  and  since  there  are  so  many  things  in 
the  Pentateuch  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  written 
by  Moses,  it  follows  that  it  is  impossible  to  uphold  Moses  as 
the  author  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Spinoza  is  of  opinion  that  one  and  the  same  person,  Ezra, 
wrote  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  book  of  Joshua,  that 
of  Judges,  1  and  2  Samuel,  and  1  and  2  Kings,  for  he  was 
skilled  in  the  law  of  Moses  (Ezra  vii.  6, 10, 11).  So  carelessly, 
however,  did  he  do  his  work,  that  among  other  errors  and 
mistakes,  there  are  twenty-eight  gaps  in  the  middle  of  para- 
graphs, which  have  been  religiously  preserved  by  the  Phari- 
sees in  their  transcripts  of  the  Scriptures.     E.g.  Gen.  iv.  8, 
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runs  as  follows :  **  And  Cain  said  to  his  brother  AbeL  .  •  .  . 
and  it  came  to  pass  whilst  they  were  in  the  fields,  that 
Cain,"  &c.  This  blank  space,  which,  is  ingeniously  passed 
oyer  in  the  English  bible  as  follows,  '*  And  Cain  talked  with 
Abel  his  brother :  and  it  came  to  pass,"  &c.,  is  lefb  at  the  point 
when  we  might  have  expected  to  learn  what  Cain  said  to  his 
brother. 

Pasising  oyer  the  first  nine  plagues  as  inyentions,  or  ex- 
aggerations of  natural  phenomena,  we  will  dwell  a  little  on 
the  circumstances  of  the  tenth  plague*  In  this  plague  we 
are  told  (Exod.  xii.  29),  the  Lord  smote  all  the  firstr-born 
of  the  Eg]rptians,  and  the  first-bom  of  animals  shared  the 
same  &te.  Now  the  Jews  who  lefb  the  land  of  Goshen  were 
600,000  men  able  to  bear  arms,  which  supposes  600,000 
fiimilies.  The  land  of  Goshen  occupies  about  the  fortieth 
part  of  Egypt;  the  rest  of  Egypt,  therefore,  must  haye 
contained  24,000,000  families.  We  are  thus  required  to 
suppose  that  God  slew  with  his  own  hand  this  firightful 
number  of  first-bom  children,  and  a  much  larger  number  of 
animals.  And  this  after  the  whole  of  the  animals  had  already 
been  twice  destroyed ;  once  in  the  fifth  plague,  Exod.  ix.  6, 
when  **  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died,"  and  again  in  the  sixth 
plague,  when,  notwithstanding  that  *^  all  the  cattle  "  had  just 
been  destroyed,  those  that  were  in  the  field  were  killed  by 
the  hail,  Exod.  ix.  19-21. 

Pharaoh,  alarmed,  and  urged  by  the  people,  gave  per- 
mission to  the  Israelites  to  go  and  worship  their  God  "  as 
they  said  "  (Exod.  xii.  31),  that  is,  for  three  days,  taking  with 
them  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  truth  probably  is,  that 
Pharaoh  was  influenced  by  the  representations  either  of  the 
military  chiefs,  who  were  jealous  of  Moses,  or  of  the  super- 
intendents of  public  works,  who  feared  the  emancipation  of 
the  Hebrews  after  their  initiation,  or  by  the  enlightened 
party  among  the  priests.  The  Israelites  having  previously 
celebrated  the  Passover,  then  left  Egypt. 

The  Israelites  left  in  several  divisions  (Exod.  xii.  51),  by 
night.  They  formed,  as  we  have  seen,  a  total  of  2,400,000 
persons.  A  **  mixed  multitude  also  went  with  them,  and 
flocks  and  herds,  even  very  much  cattle,"  Exod.  xii.  38 ;  and 
to  add  to  all  previous  marvels,  "  there  was  not  one  feeble  person 
among  their  tribes,"  Ps.  cv.  37.  Yet  we  have  the  assertion  in 
this  same  Psalm,  vv.  1 1,  Ifi,  13,  *'  Unto  thee  will  I  give  the  land 
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of  Oanaan,  tlie  lot  of  your  inheritance  when  there  were  but  a 
fmo  men  in  number,  yea,  very  few  and  strangers  in  it.  When 
they  went  from  one  nation  to  another,  from  one  kingdom  to 
another  people,"  and  the  express  declaration  in  Deut.  vii.  7, 
**  The  Lord  did  not  set  his  love  upon  you,  nor  chuse  you 
because  ye  were  more  in  number  than  any  people,  for  ye 
%Joere  the  fewest  of  all  people.^^ 

The  account  given  by  several  authors  of  this  event  is  that 
the  Israelites  spread  leprosy,  with  which  they  were  infected, 
among  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  they  had  also  lent  money  at 
usurious  interest.  King  Bocx^horis  (according  to  Diodorus), 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Ammon  as  to  what  he  had  better  do. 
The  oracle  advised  him  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country,  and 
he  accordingly  drove  them  into  the  desert,  where  they  would 
have  perished  of  thirst  if  some  wild  asses  had  not  shown 
them  where  there  was  a  spring.  After  seven  days'  march 
they  invaded  unfortunate  Palestine,  and  Grod  knows,  say  they, 
how  bloody  the  invasion  was. 

It  would  seem  as  if  this  was  really  the  cause  of  their  being 
sent  out  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  account  in  Exodus  was  con- 
trived either  to  conceal  the  fact,  or  for  religious  purposes. 
Josephus  (contra  Apion.  1.  I.  cap.  ix.  11,  12)  says  that  Ma- 
netho,  and  Cheremontes,  the  Egyptian  historians,  assert  that 
the  Jews  were  driven  out  of  Egypt  for  this  reason ;  that 
they  chose  for  their  leader  a  priest  of  Heliopolis  named  Moses^ 
and  that  this  event  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Amenophis. 
Josephus  also  says  that  Lysimachus,  the  historian,  was 
of  the  same  opinion.  Tacitus  (Hist.  1.  Y.  cap.  iii.)  says, 
following  Lysimachus,  that  the  Jews  were  driven  out  on 
account  of  their  leprous  condition,  and  that  Moses,  a  priest 
of  Heliopolis,  was  their  leader.  Justin  (1.  XXXVI.  cap.  ii.) 
repeats  this  without  alteration.  Strabo  merely  says  that 
the  Jews  left  Egypt  under  the  guidance  of  Moses,  who  was 
an  Egyptian  priest. 

The  following  are  the  different  dates  at  which  the  Exodus 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place : — 

B.C. 

Josephus  and  Hales 1G48 

Usher  and  English  Bible .  1401 

Calmet 1487 

Vulgar  Jewish  Chronology 1312 

It  is  found,  however,  by  adding  together  the  age  of  each 
of  the  patriarchs   at   the  time  of  the    son's   birth,  that^ 
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according  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  Abraliain  left  Haran 
in  A.M.  2028,  that  the  Exodus  took  place  in  a.m.  2668, 
and  that  Solomon  built  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  in 
A.M.  3148,  corresponding  to  the  year  b.o.  973.  This 
makes  the  creation  to  have  taken  place  B.C.  4121,  a  number 
which  does  not  correspond  with  the  Samaritan  computa- 
tion, or  with  that  of  Josephus,  or  Maimonides,  or  Gersom, 
or  any  of  the  authorities.  The  nearest  to  it  is  the  computa- 
tion of  the  Asiatic  Jews,  yiz.  b.o.  4180 ;  that  of  Usher,  b.o. 
4004 ;  and  that  of  Hevelius  and  Marsham,  b.o.  4000. 

Josephus,  however,  says,  that  the  Hebrews  left  Egypt  in 
the  month  Xanthrius,  on  th/s  fifteenth  day  of  the  lunar  month, 
430  years  after  Abraham  came  into  Canaan,  but  215  only 
after  Jacob  came  into  Egypt,  thus  making  the  Exodus  to 
take  place  a.m.  2453.  Our  Masoretic  copy  groundlessly 
abridges  this  account  in  Exod.  xii.  40,  and  ascribes  430 
years  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  whereas  it  is 
clear,  even  by  the  Masoretic  chronology  elsewhere,  as  well 
as  from  the  text  itself  in  the  Samaritan  Septuagint  and 
Josephus,  that  the  430  years  date  from  Abraham's  arrival  in 
Canaan. 

Instead  of  taking  the  direct  route,  the  Israelites  went  to 
Succoth,  near  old  Cairo,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
going  into  the  desert,  and  not  to  Palestine  at  all.  Notwith- 
standing the  permission  to  leave  which  had  been  given  to 
them,  they  fled  from  Goshen,  for  the  people  had  not  even 
time  to  bake  their  bread.  Before  leaving  they  "  borrowed," 
by  Grod's  command,  their  jewels  of  silver,  their  jewels  of  gold, 
and  their  raiment,  from  the  Egyptians.  Many  facts  in  the 
history  of  Moses  agree  with  what  Plutarch  relates  of  Typhon. 
Now  the  Egyptians  looked  upon  the  Jehovistical  revelation 
as  a  robbery y  committed  upon  the  Sacred  Science.  They  often 
called  Typhon  the  thief,  the  robber,  and  attributed  to  him 
the  revelation  of  the  secret  knowledge.  A  vague  recollection 
of  this  tradition  makes  Clemens  Alexandrinus  say  of  philo- 
sophy, that  it  is  not  a  gift  of  God,  but  that  it  has  been  stoleriy 
or  given  by  a  robber  who  has  stolen  it  from  Moses.  Moses 
assimilated  to  Hermes  the  interpreter,  the  Mercury,  and  to 
Typhon,  both  robbers,  renders  the  fact  concealed  under  the 
representation  of  Clemens,  easy  to  understand.  Aristotle 
also  said,  that  the  science  of  the  sophists  is  the  art  of  stealing 
wisdom.     If  we  are  to  take  the  transaction  literally,  it  is 
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utterly  imjastifiable ;  and  the  more  so  as  it  would  then  be 
probable  that  the  jewels  and  raiment  had  been  deposited 
with  the  Israelites,  as  pledges  for  the  money  lent  to  the 
Egyptians  at  usurious  interest. 

When  the  king  heard  of  the  flight  of  the  Israelites  he 
changed  his  mind  with  regard  to  them,  and  fearing  that  they 
would  leaye  the  coimtry  altogether,  in  which  case  he  would 
lose  their  services  as  labourers,  he  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  and  overtook  them  at  Pi-Hahiroth,  between 
the  sea  and  Migdol,  opposite  Baal-Zephon.  When  Pharaoh 
came  up  with  them,  the  Israelites  had  the  sea  in  front  of 
them.  Moses  re-assured  the  frightened  people.  The  king 
did  not  attack  them,  but  encamped  quietly  in  the  rear, 
thinking  no  doubt,  that  an  undisciplined  army,  caught  as 
it  were  in  an  ambush,  would  be  an  easy  prey.  The  Israelites 
deceived  the  enemy  by  moving  the  fire,  which  was  usually 
kept  burning  at  the  head  of  the  army,  to  its  rear,  and  crossed 
the  sea  in  the  night,  fstvoured  by  a  stormy  east  wind.  By 
the  morning  the  Israelites  had  encamped  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  gulf.  At  daybreak  the  Egyptians  pursued  them  with 
six  hundred  chariots  (notwithstanding  that  all  the  animals, 
and  consequently  all  the  horses,  had  been  slain  by  the  fifth 
plague),  and  God  having  taken  off  the  chariot  wheels  (Exod. 
xiv.  25),  Moses  lifted  up  his  rod,  upon  which  the  east  wind 
ceased  to  blow,  and  Pharaoh  with  all  his  host  was  drovnied 
in  the  sea,  after  which  Israel  saw  their  dead  cast  upon  the 
shore.  The  most  wonderful  part  of  this  miracle,  perhaps, 
is  that  3,000,000  of  persons,  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
cattle,  baggage,  &c.,  were  able  to  cross  the  sea  in  six  hours. 
That  the  passage  through  a  sea  was  not  considered  an 
uncommon  event  may  be  inferred  from  Josephus,  who  says, 
« The  sea  of  Pamphylia  opened  a  passage  for  Alexander, 
when  God  vrished  to  make  use  of  him,  to  ruin  the  Persian 
empire.'* 

The  most  natural  and  probable  explanation  is,  that  the 
Israelites  crossed  at  low  water,  and  that  the  Egyptians 
attempted  to  pursue  them,  regardless  of  the  rising  tide.  This 
explanation  was  common  among  the  Jews,  since  Josephus 
concludes  his  account  (1.  11.  c.  vii.)  in  accordance  witiii  it. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  a  Caraite  writer  quoted  by  Aben-Ezra 
explained  the  miracle.  In  1650  this  opinion  was  still  called 
*^  an  execrable  impiety,"  and  to  prove  it,  it  was  said  that  the 
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Bed  Sea,  in  ita  ebb  and  flow,  never  receded  fipom  its  basin,  but 
always  remained  ftdl  up  to  the  height  of  the  tide  at  its 
height.  Buonaparte  crossed  the  Bed  Sea  on  horseback  with 
as  great  success  as  Moses,  but  on  his  return  he  was  nearly 
experiencing  the  fate  of  Pharaoh,  for  the  tide  having  risen, 
the  ford  was  no  longer  practicable.  Buonaparte  escaped,  but 
General  Ca&relli,  who  had  lost  a  leg,  would  have  been  in 
great  danger  had  it  not  been  for  the  intelligence  and  courage 
of  a  mounted  guide,  who  was  immediately  raised  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier.     (See  the  "  Tableau  de  I'Egypte,"  L  I.  p.  111.) 

Moses  had  promised  to  retuiii  in  three  days,  but  the  cata- 
strophe of  the  Bed  Sea  prevented  him  from  doing  so.  The 
people  whom,  by  God's  command,  they  were  now  to  destroy, 
were,  according  to  Genesis,  the  direct  descendants  of  the 
patriarchs  with  whom  God  had  made  a  covenant,  and  con- 
sequently of  men  who  had  a  right  to  the  Promised  Land. 
The  father  of  the  Ammonites  was  Ben-Ammi  or  Ammon, 
bom  of  the  incestuous  union  of  Lot,  Abraham's  nephew,  with 
his  youngest  daughter  (G«n.  xix.  38).  The  fairer  of  the 
Moabites  was  Moab,  the  brother  of  Ammon,  and  the  son  of 
Lot,  by  his  eldest  daughter.  The  Edomites  or  Idumseans 
were  descended  fix)m  Esau  the  son  of  Jacob.  The  AmaJekites 
had  Amalek  for  their  father,  who  was  descended  from  Ham, 
or  Shem.  The  Midianites  were  descended  from  Midian,  the 
fourth  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  his  second  wife  (Gen.  xxv. 
1,2).  Lastly  the  aborigines  of  Canaan  were  descended  from 
Ham,  Noah's  son. 

Notwithstanding  the  flocks  and  herds  which  the  Israelites 
had  brought  with  them  from  Egypt,  sheep,  oxen,  and  animals 
in  very  great  numbers,  two  tribes  especially,  Beuben  and 
Grad,  having  a  very  great  number  (Numb,  xxxii.  1),  it  is 
evident  that  they  had  only  three  days'  provision,  for  when 
they  were  prevented  from  returning  to  Egypt,  they  began  to 
suffer  frx>m  hunger  and  thirst. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  incidents  said  to  have 
occurred  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert. 

After  the  adoration  of  the  golden  calf,  Jehovah  wished  to 
destroy  all  the  Israelites,  but  Moses  interceded,  and  Aaron 
(Exod.  xxxii.  25)  having  stripped  the  people  naked,  the 
Levites  went  among  them  and  massacred  3,000  of  them. 
Moses  having  desired  to  see  the  glory  of  God,  the  Lord 
answered^  that  He  woul4  not  show  his  face,  but  that  He 
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would  show  him  his  back  parts.  In  the  Vulgate  it  is  trans- 
lated :  "  ToUamque  manum  meum,  et  videtis  posteriora  mea." 
In  Numb.  xii.  8  it  is  said  that  "  with  him  "  Moses, "  I "  God 
"  will  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  even  apparently ''..,"  And 
the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  be  beheld/'  and  in  Exod. 
xxxiii.  11  it  is  said,  ^'  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face  to 
face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  friend."  Yet  in  ver.  20  of 
the  same  chapter  we  are  told  that  the  Lord  said,  'Hhou  canst 
not  see  my  face :  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me  and  live ;" 
and  in  1  Tim.  vi.  16  it  is  said,  that  God  is  He  ^^  whom  no 
man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see." 

Aaron's  sons  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  burnt  for  having 
offered  a  sacrifice  with  strange  fire.  Whoever  slew  an  ox, 
or  a  sheep,  or  a  goat,  intended  to  be  consecrated  to  the 
Lord,  was  punished  with  death.  The  people  having  mur- 
mured, God  sent  a  fire,  which  consumed  a  large  number  of 
them.  Having  complained  of  having  no  animal  food,  Grod 
sent  quails  for  the  second  time  in  such  numbers  that  they 
extended  a  day's  journey  round  the  camp,  (of  three  million 
souls  !)  and  lay  two  cubits,  or  from  three  to  four  feet  deep, 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  I  This  statement  is  worth  ex- 
amination. It  is  stated  in  Numb,  xift  32,  that  '^  he  that 
gathered  least  gathered  ten  homers."  According  to  Calmet 
the  homer  is  equal  to  2,988  Paris  pints.  The  Paris  pint 
contains  46  cubic  inches,  and  each  pint  would  therefore  con- 
tain at  least  seven  quails.  Now  as  ten  homers  make  29,880 
pints,  there  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  each  individual  209,160 
quails !  No  wonder  that  it  is  said  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  29,  that 
*^  they  did  eat  and  were  well  filled."  As  soon  as  the  people 
put  the  fiesh  between  their  teeth,  however,  and  before  they 
had  chewed  it,  God  smote  them  with  a  very  great  plague. 
Miriam,  Aaron's  sister,  having  murmured  against  Moses,  was 
made  leprous.  Moses  interceded  for  her,  and  God  having 
remarked  (Numb.  xii.  14)  that  if  her  father  had  but  spit  in 
her  face  she  should  be  ashamed  seven  days,  consented  that 
she  should  be  restored  to  health  after  spending  seven  days 
outside  the  camp,  during  which  time  consequently  the  three 
millions  of  people  remained  encamped. 

The  Israelites,  having  again  murmured,  all  who  were 
over  twenty  years  of  age  were  condemned  to  die  in  the 
desert.  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and  a  portion  of  the 
people,  having  revolted  against  Moses,  the  earth  opened  and 
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fatigue.  Yet  they  utterly  defeat  the  Amalekites,  &c.  with 
the  greatest  ease. 

These  marvels  continae  after  the  Jews  enter  Palestine, 
which  they  did  601,730  strong.  The  whole  of  those  that 
left  Egypt  had  perished  in  the  desert,  except  Caleb  and 
Joshua,  188,153  of  whom  were  massacred  by  the  command 
of  God,  besides  those  who  were  slaughtered  for  murmuring, 
wishing  for  food,  &c.  The  extent  of  habitable  Palestine  is 
said  to  scarcely  equal  in  area  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
yet  it  contained  a  population  of  6,674,000  men.  The  whole 
country  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  size  of  England ;  and  there- 
fore, if  it  had  all  been  capable  of  being  inhabited,  the  country 
would  have  been  four  times  cm  popuUms  as  England^  and  this 
with  a  purely  agricultural  population !  The  present  popula- 
tion of  the  country  is  about  a  million,  but  from  this  the 
inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  the  Philistines  have  to 
be  deducted.  The  real  population  of  the  cx)untry  was 
probably  about  half  a  million,  which  would  leave  about 
80,000  men  who  could  fight,  and  about  40,000  who  would  be 
available  for  aggressive  purposes.  These  modern  calcula- 
tions will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  veracity  of  the  Jewish 
Chronicles.  In  2  Chron.  xiii.  3,  Abijah  goes  to  war  with 
400,000  chosen  men  against  Jeroboam  with  200,000  chosen 
men.  In  2  Chron.  xxv.  5,  we  read  that  in  Judah  and  Benja- 
min alone  there  were  300,000  chosen  men  above  twenty 
years  of  age,  while  Ih  2  Chron.  xxvi.  13,  TTzziah  goes  to  war 
with  307,500  men !  These  had  been  counted  by  Jeiel  the 
scribe  and  Masseiah  the  ruler,  under  the  hand  of  Hananiah, 
one  of  the  king's  captains,  and  they  were  all  furnished  with 
shields,  spears,  helmets,  habergeons,  bows,  and  slings  to  cast 
stones.  In  2  Chron.  xiv.  8,  Asa  has  out  of  the  two  tribes  of 
Benjamin  and  Judah  above  500,000  mighty  men  of  valour ! 

In  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9,  a  book  supposed  to  have  been  written 
during  David's  reign,  we  read  that  the  result  of  his  number- 
ing the  people  was  that  there  were  1,300,000  soldiers  in  a 
territory  200  miles  long  by  100  broad.  In  1  Chron.  xii.  5, 
6,  however,  the  Bams  census,  taken  by  the  same  person,  Joab, 
gives  1,100,000  soldiers  in  Israel,  and  470,000  in  Judah, 
without  counting  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Benjamin,  making 
1,570,000  soldiers  in  Palestine  alone ! 

When  the  Israelites  reached  Sinai,  the  three  days'  initia- 
tion (Exod.  xix.  10)  began.    The  people  were  strictly  confined 
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remarkable  is  that  Solomon,  when  he  built  and  consecrated  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  never  mentions  Moses,  or  says  a  single 
word  about  his  laws.  The  latter  part  of  the  passage  1  Kings 
yiii.  9,  is  evidently  by  a  later  writer,  for  Solomon  did  not 
examine  the  contents  of  the  ark,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
law  about  the  Sabbath  day.  There  was  nothing  in  the  ark 
in  his  time,  neither  is  there  in  the  Old  Testament  a  single 
allusion  to  the  Decalogue,  or  to  the  revelation  made  at 
Mount  Sinai. 

Although  a  promise  had  been  given,  Exod.  xxiii.  2,  that 
an  angel  would  be  sent  to  show  them  the  way,  Moses  knew 
notliing  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  when  they  got  near  it.  An 
astronomical  system  was  followed  by  Joshua  in  the  distribu- 
tion and  nomenclature  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  appears 
from  Eusebius,  that  tradition,  at  least,  represented  Israel  as 
an  astrologer  who  believed  himself  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  the  planet  Saturn.  Even  at  this  day  the  three  great  stars 
in  Orion  are  called  Jacob's  staff,  and  the  Milky  Way  is  fami- 
liarly termed  Jacob's  ladder. 

Moses  is  represented  as  keeping  the  people  in  the  desert 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  which  is  put  at  forty,  because 
that  number  is  symbolical  of  trials,  of  privations,  and  of 
moral  regeneration.  Among  the  Persians,  the  trials  of  those 
who  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  were  twice  forty  in 
number.  The  trials  of  the  Egyptians  in  solitude,  or  in  the 
desert,  lasted  forty  days,  and  those  by  privation  or  feusting, 
lasted  forty  days  also.  Punishment  by  scourging  consisted 
of  forty  stripes  save  one,  for  fear  of  exceeding  the  number. 
The  judges  Othniel,  Ehud  (Sept.),  Deborah,  and  Gideon 
governed,  each,  forty  years,  and  so  did  Eli,  after  the  Philistines 
had  ravaged  the  country  during  forty  years.  In  2  Sam.  xv.  7, 
we  find  Absalom  asking  to  go  and  pay  his  vow,  after  forty 
years.  The  apocryphal  books  go  still  further ;  according  to 
them,  Adam  entered  Paradise  when  he  was  forty  days  old. 
Eve  forty  days  later.  Seth  was  carried  away  by  angels  at 
the  age  of  forty  year9,  and  was  not  seen  for  the  same  number 
of  days.  Joseph  was  forty  years  old  when  Jacob  came  to 
Egypt.  Moses  was  forty  years  old  when  he  went  to  Midian, 
where  he  remained  forty  years.  The  same  use  of  this  term 
is  made  by  the  Phcenicians  and  Arabs.  The  Arbaindt  (the 
forties)  in  Arabian  literature  are  a  sort  of  books  which  relate 
none  but  stories  of  forty  years,  or  give  a  series  of  forty,  or 
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CHAPTER  n. 

Thi  Masoretio  points  which  we  have  spoken  of  were  not  in- 
vented till  about  1,000  years  after  the  death  of  Moses.  The 
original  text  is  consequently  something  very  different  to 
what  it  has  become  since  the  invention  of  them  by  Ezra. 
An  example  of  the  change  made  by  these  points  may  be 
found  in  Heb.  xi.  21,  where  the  author  of  that  Epistle  has 
interpreted  the  text  he  quotes  from  Gen.  xlvii.  31  very 
differently  from  the  way  in  which  it  presents  itself  in  the 
pointed  and  accented  Hebrew  text.  The  punctists  with  the 
assistance  of  their  points  read,  ^^  And  Israel  bowed  him- 
self upon  the  bed's  head ;"  but  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
reads,  ^*  Jacob  worshipped,  leaning  on  the  top  of  his  staff;" 
reading  n^o  mate,  instead  of  ntpp  mt^a,  a  difference  due 
entirely  to  the  use  of  a  vowel  point.  Jacob's  death  is  not 
spoken  of  till  the  next  chapter,  and  consequently,  the  version 
in  the  Epistle  is  by  far  the  most  probable  one.  This  shows 
how  little  faith  is  due  to  our  modem  points  and  accents. 

The  Hebrew  alphabet  contains  twenty-two  letters,  six  vowels 
and  sixteen  consonants.  But  it  has  not  always  contained  so 
many  letters.  The  words  of  the  written  language  being 
known  only  to  the  priests,  they  became  a  ^^  learned  language,*' 
a  '*  language  of  doctrine  and  of  teaching,"  and,  as  it  was 
only  read  and  interpreted  in  consecrated  places  or  in  the 
temples,  and  for  the  priesthood,  it  was  also  called,  '^the  holy 
language,"  "  the  sacred  language,"  and  "the  holy  doctrine." 

The  primitive  Hebrew  alphabet  only  contained  ten  letters ; 
as  we  are  informed  bylrenseus  (Adv.  Hser.  1.  11.)  "  AntiquaB  et 
primse  Hebrseorum  litterse  et  sacerdotales  nuncupatse,  decem 
quidem  sunt  numero."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  these  ten 
letters  are  the  first  ten  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  from  A  to  I. 
This  alphabet  is  of  course  much  more  ancient  than  that  of 
Moses,  which  contains  twenty-two  letters.  The  characters 
invented  for  writing  were  concealed  from  the  people,  lest 
they  might  use  them  in  a  profane  manner,  and  were  only 
made  known  to  them  in  later  times.    To  divulge  alphabetic 
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signifies  the  Eternal  God.  This  temple  was  at  Heliopolis, 
where  Moses  was  educated.  The  Jao  Aleim  fought  for 
Israel  (Jadg.  xi.  21),  and  Jao  drove  out  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains,  but  could  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plains,  because  they  had  chariots  of  iron  (Jadg.  i.  19). 
The  three  first  signs,  then,  became  symbols  of  the  abstract 
idea  of  life,  and  consequently  of  the  Invisible,  Spiritual 
Author  of  all  Being  and  Life.  Hence  it  became  customary 
to  pray  or  to  call  upon  God  only  by  his  name,  that  is,  by  the 
vowels  of  his  name,  from  which  the  idea  of  alphabetic  writing 
was  derived ;  (see  Gen.  iv.  26,  which,  correctly  translated,  is, 
*^  Then  began  men  to  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the 
Lord.")  And  the  Egyptians,  fix)m  a  feeling  of  respect  for 
this  origin,  retained  the  use  of  this  invocation  after  the 
sacred  language  had  become  perfected. 

These  vowels  uttered  without  any  interval  between  them 
by  a  single  exertion  of  the  voice,  formed  the  word  AEL  This 
word,  which  belongs  to  primitive  Hebrew,  does  not  exist  in 
the  modem  language,  and  it  would  be  lost  if  it  had  not  been 
accidentally  mentioned  in  Exodus.  It  means  literally,  I  am — 
I  will  be,  and  has  found  a  place  in  the  Greek  language,  where 
it  signifies  aeiy  ever,  always.  This  was  the  first  name  of  the 
Eternal,  the  holy  and  ine&ble  name  which  God  kept  for 
Himself,  which  has  no  meaning  on  the  earth,  which  God 
alone  can  use,  as  in  Hosea  xiii.  14,  *^  O  death,  I  will  be  thy 
plagues ;  O  grave,  T  will  he  thy  destruction." 

This  ancient  word,  which  was  known,  according  to  Genesis, 
to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  was  given  up  and  forgotten 
after  the  death  of  those  patriarchs,  owing  to  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  alphabet.  It  was  revealed  to 
Moses,  Exod.  iii.  14,  "  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you,"  but  he  wrote  it  AEI-E 
with  the  feminine  termination  E,  meaning  *^  the  Being  who 
generates,"  for  God,  according  to  ancient  belief,  was  andro- 
gynous, and  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse  he  repeats  this  word 
to  give  it  its  present  and  future  meaning,  AEI-E  AShB 
AEI-E,  I AM-THAT-I  SHALL  BE.  This  sacred  word  AEI, 
Considered  with  reference  to  the  idea  of  sanctity,  which  sur- 
rounds it,  and  the  number  of  letters  whieh  compose  it,  and 
which,  nevertheless,  terminate  in  unity,  caused  by  insensible 
degrees  the  mystic  ideas  relating  to  the  number  three  to  arise. 
Hence   the    precept  of  Pythagoras,  "Honour  the  ternary 
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of  each  planet,  shotild  be  pronounced  on  the  day  dedicated 
to  each  of  these  deities. 

The  word  Jeove,  the  Chaldee  pronunciation  of  which  is 
JEOYA,  according  to  the  Masoretic  pointing,  succeeded  to 
Aoi,  and  this  word  Jeove  proceeded  fix)m  EOVE,  pronounced 
in  Chaldee  EOVA.  The  letter  J  or  I,  which  is  prefixed,  is 
the  symbol  of  future  existence.  When  it  is  doubled  in  the 
Samaritan,  JI,  it  means  ^^  He  will  be."  In  Chaldee  it  is,  for 
this  reason,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Eternal ;  it  has  given 
place  to  the  triple  III,  which  also  indicates  Him,  of  whom 
one  can  say  ^^  He  will  be,"  and  one  of  whose  names  is  IE. 
EOVE  is  formed  from  EOV,  which  belongs  to  the  second 
epoch  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  for  the  vowel  OV  (O  before  a 
vowel)  did  not  exist  in  the  sacerdotal  alphabet.  EOYE  has 
therefore  been  used  for  the  EIE  of  the  first  period.  Now  this 
character,  OV,  is  expressive  of  doubt,  and  has  consequently 
caused  confusion  and  blasphemy  to  find  a  place  even  in  the 
name  of  the  Deity.  In  this  word  EOV-E  the  letter  E  is 
doubled,  as  it  was  in  the  primitive  word  EIE.  There  remain, 
therefore,  EOV  and  EI. 

EOV  expresses  doubt  as  to  existence :  existence  which  may 
or  may  not  exist:  an  impulse  towards  nothingness.  The 
difference  depends  on  the  letter  which  precedes.  Existence 
considered  in  this  manner  brings  us  to  tie  T-EOV  B-EOV  of 
the  world,  to  ideas  of  pain  and  misery,  of  chaos,  and  even  of 
hell.  The  word  E-OV-E,  overwhelmed  by  the  evil  meanings 
of  its  root,  instead  of  signifying,  as  it  should  do.  Being  and 
Existence,  has  added  to  this  idea  that  of  misfortune,  ad- 
versity, calamity,  a  gulf  of  misfortunes,  injustice,  of  some- 
thing hurtful,  and  of  plague.  Such  ideas  could  not  have 
been  associated  originally  with  the  idea  of  the  Deity,  and 
consequently  this  word  was  only  applied  symbolically  to  God. 

When  Moses  appeared,  the  worship  of  AEI  was  lost  and 
forgotten — ^idolatry  was  prevalent,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  destroy  it.  The  determination  to  effect  this  was  taken  by 
the  priests.  The  priests  were  under  the  control  of  a  Chief 
Priest,  and  in  the  Egyptian  temples  this  chief  was  called 
EOVE  or  EOVA,  that  is  he,  him,  because  his  name  was  not 
allowed  to  be  pronounced.  As  it  was  necessary  that  the 
reform  should  appear  to  come  from  God  Himself,  that  is, 
fit>m  him  who  was  considered  in  the  temples,  and  even  among 
the  people,  to  be  the  supreme  head  and  president  of  the 
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tribunal  of  the  gods,  it  was  necessary  that  this  god  should 
have  a  name,  and  none  seemed  more  suitable  than  that  which 
had  long  been  given  to  the  ADON,  the  master  of  the  temple, 
he  who  permits  or  grants.  They  got  this  name  firom  Phoenicia, 
where,  as  well  as  in  Assyria,  Adonis  was  the  name  of  the 
sun  (Macrob.  Saturn.  1. 1,  c.  xxi.).  This  name  was  changed  by 
the  addition  of  the  letter  I,  thus  making  of  EOYE  a  proper 
name,  belonging  only  to  the  Deity,  and  in  the  same  manner 
they  altered  the  word  ADON  into  ADON-I,  the  future  master, 
or  he  must  always  exist.  The  mysterious  power  which 
already  belonged  to  the  word  EOVE  or  EOVA  became  greater 
and  more  terrible  when  this  word  became  J-EOVE  or  J-EOVA, 
the  eternal  "He."  The  initiators,  when  sanctifying  this  word 
by  the  Mosaic  mission,  considered  the  heavenly  J-EOVE  or 
J-EOVA  as  they  had  previously  considered  the  EOVE  of  the 
temple,  that  is,  as  the  only  one,  Al^h  MLEME,  the  sole  force, 
the  only  strong  One,  who  had  the  power  of  overcoming  and 
destroying  idolatry.  AIQh,  which  is  AIT  in  Chaldee,  means 
summus  sacerdos,  fortis,  robustus,  asper,  durus,  and  is  in 
short  vir  fortis,  strenuus,  prsestans,  &c. 

The  motive  for  this  choice,  which  was  of  necessity  kept 
secret,  was  soon  forgotten,  and  the  word  JEOVE,  which  was 
surrounded  by  so  profound  and  fearful  a  mystery,  became  a 
subject  of  terror  to  those  who  sought  to  ascertain  its  real 
meaning.  Thus  in  Lev.  xziv.  the  son  of  the  Israelitish 
woman,  whose  father  was  an  Egyptian,  and  who  appears  to 
have  understood  the  meaning  of  this  word  better  than  the 
Israelites,  having  entered  upon  a  discussion  of  it  with  one 
of  them,  was  stoned  to  death.  As  the  sight  of  this  name 
could  not  be  prevented,  it  was  forbidden  to  pronounce  it, 
under  penalty  of  death.  The  high  priest  himself  could 
only  utter  it  once  a  year.  Vfith  such  ten'or  surrounding 
the  name,  aided  by  superstition  and  fanaticism,  it  became 
easy  to  insert  whatever  the  priesthood  pleased  in  the  books 
of  the  Bible,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  cause  Jehovah 
to  interfere,  by  word  or  by  action,  to  render  all  discussion 
impossible.  It  was  sufficient  in  fact  to  stop  a  reformer, 
or  to  cause  him  to  be  put  to  death,  that  the  high  priest 
should  interrupt  him  at  the  first  word  he  spoke. 

The  ease  with  which  blasphemy  could  be  committed  by 
pronouncing  the  name  wrong,  and  the  capital  punishment 
which  was  the  penalty  for  doing  so,  led  to  its  being  considered 
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as  only  a  sign,  a  symbol  formed  of  letters,  a  hieroglyph,  the 
sight  of  which  should  call  to  mind  the  word  ADONI  unless 
this  word  were  joined  to  it,  in  which  case  it  represented  the 
ALEIM,  all  the  gods  subordinate  to  Jehovah.  It  is  pre- 
tended that  there  was  a  manner  of  pronouncing  it  among  the 
Syrians  and  Egyptians  by  means  of  which  a  man  could  be 
caused  to  fall  down  stone  dead.  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Strom.  1.  I.)  says  that  Moses  killed  the  king  of  Egypt, 
Nechephre,  on  the  spot  by  breathing  this  word  in  his  ear, 
and  that  afterwards  he  brought  him  to  life  again  by  pro- 
nouncing the  same  word !  Great  powers  were  attributed  to 
the  alphabet  in  ancient  times. 

JEOVE,  then,  was  often  inserted  to  mean  the  supreme 
head  of  the  temple,  the  chief  or  president  of  a  learned  body, 
which  at  that  period  always  consisted  of  the  priesthood,  and 
sometimes  it  stood  for  the  military  chief,  the  man  of  war,  who 
was  guided  by  the  priesthood,  or  by  orders  issued  from  the 
temple.  The  literal  translation  of  this  word  is  '^  The  Eternal 
— he — ^who  is,  and  who  shall  be,  he  who  exists, — the  He,  He, 
and  It."  This  name  is  the  most  venerable,  the  most  holy, 
and  the  most  terrible  of  secret  names.  The  kings  of  the 
sacred  dynasties,  the  MLACIM  and  the  MLCIM,  obtained 
their  secret  names  by  means  of  initiation,  and  the  ancient 
kings  of  Egypt  who  obtained  apotheosis  after  their  death  had 
their  secret  names  also.  Even  at  the  present  day,  the  Em- 
perors of  China  at  their  accession  change  their  name  for  one 
which  conveys  the  idea  of  their  power  or  their  attributes. 

The  number  seven  appears  in  the  letters  L,  B,  C,  D,  M, 
"N,  Sh  of  the  sacred  alphabet.  The  intonations  which  appear 
in  the  alphabets  which  succeeded  these  are  but  modifications 
of  these  letters.  Children,  for  instance,  confuse  R  with  L, 
while  whole  nations,  such  as  the  Chinese,  cannot  distinguish 
between  them.  The  Arabs  pronounce  P  like  B,  and  the 
Chinese  B  like  P. 

Every  initiated  person  who  had  attained  the  highest  rank 
was  called  MOSE,  MOSES,  MUSE,  **  a  person  sent,"  ''  a 
missionary,"  from  MUS  and  MUSE,  **  to  be  withdrawn,  to  be 
sent  away  from  a  spot,  to  be  on  a  mission."  The  Greeks 
pronounced  the  name  better  than  we  do,  and  better  than  the 
Masoretic  pronunciation,  when  they  called  it  Movatf,  *^  O 
Menes  Mouseion,  son  of  the  sun,"  said  the  initiating  priest, 
**  hear  my  words.     I  am  going  to  tell  thee  important  tinths. 
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beware  lest  thy  prejudices  and  affections  cause  thee  to 
fail  in  obtaining  the  happiness  which  thou  desirest." 

The  number  ten  signified  perfection,  the  end,  the  aim, 
the  completion.  It  is  doubly  mysterious  and  sacred,  being 
formed  of  the  two  sacred  numbers,  three  and  seven.  Its 
name  OChB  or  OShB  relates  to  the  name  of  OSiBiS,  and 
its  plural  OShB-IM  means  only  a  number  equal  to  twenty, 
the  number  which  constituted  a  month  anciently.  The 
letter  ShIN  or  ^hlN  was  the  tenth  and  last  of  the  sacred 
alphabet,  and  the  cruciform  sign  answers  in  the  Chinese 
letters  to  the  articulate  word  che,  like  the  Hebrew  chin 
and  its  value  is  also  ten.  In  the  Ethiopian  alphabet  it  has 
kept  its  position  and  its  form,  but  it  answers  to  T,  which  is 
the  terminal  letter  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  As  the  letter  T 
signified  the  end,  the  total,  when  the  alphabet  increased  to 
sixteen  and  twenty-two  letters  it  became  necessary  still  to 
place  it  at  the  end,  but  it  became  a  modification  of  the  letter 
D,  that  is  T.  The  result  of  this  was  that  several  words  which 
were  originally  written  Sh  became  written  with  T.  This 
change  is  common  in  Chaldean  and  Syrian.  Thus  ^hOUB, 
a  bull,  has  been  written  TOTJE-ghCL,  TCL,  ghL^h,  three, 
triple,  TLT,  Ac. 

Ludolfus,  who  spent  sixty  years  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew, 

Syrian,  Arabic,  and  African  Ethiopic  languages,  declares 

that  their  affinity  is  so  close  that  whoever  understands  one 

may,  without  difficulty,  render  himself  master  of  the  other, 

but  that  the  African  Ethiopic  is  the  nearest  to  the  Arabic. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  alphabets  of  sixteen  and 

twenty-two  letters  there  was  one  of  twelve  letters,  called  the 

Zodiacal  alphabet.     Tradition  had  made  the  Cabalists  aware 

of  this  fsucty  but  it  would  appear  that  they  could  not  discover 

the  real  alphabetical  characters  of  the  Zodiac,  for  they  took 

them  fix)m  the  letters  which  compose  the  following  three 

names  given  to  the  Deity. 

IE  ALEIM  TyBAOT 

The  eternal  Gods  of  hosts 

By  host  or  army  the  ancients  signified  in  these  names  the 
whole  of  the  constellations. 

The  Zodiacal  alphabet  is  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  was 
as  follows : — 

ALPh  or  Aleph,  A,  a  sacerdotal  letter,  was  Taunis. 
ETT,  or  Cheth  or  Heth,  E,  a  Zodiacal  letter,  was  OemiDi. 
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VOU,  or  Vau,  Y,  a  Zodiacal  letter,  was  Cancer. 
liMD,  or  Lamed,  L,  a  sacerdotal  letter,  was  Lea 
BIT,  or  Beth,  B,  a  sacerdotal  letter,  was  Virgo. 
CPh,  or  Caph,  C,  a  sacerdotal  letter,  was  Libra. 
ZIN,  or  Zain,  Z,  a  Zodiacal  letter,  was  Scorpio. 
GIML,  Gimel,  G,  a  Zodiacal  letter,  was  Sagittarius. 
TOU  or  To,  Thau,  T,  a  Zodiacal  letter,  was  Oapricomos. 
MM,  or  Mim,  M,  a  sacerdotal  letter,  was  Aauanus. 
NOUN,  or  Nun,  N,  a  sacerdotal  letter,  was  Pisces. 
OIN,  Ain,  0,  a  Zodiacal  letter,  was  Aries. 

The  six  letters  taken  from  the  sacerdotal  alphabet  to  form 
the  Zodiacal  alphabet  were  therefore  A,  L,  B,  C,  M,  and  N, 
being  those  whose  sonnd  or  intonation  rendered  them 
suitable  to  describe  the  celestial  signs,  and  six  others  were 
added  which  were  adapted  to  the  same  object,  viz.,  E,  Y,  Z, 
6,  T,  and  O.  The  invention  of  these  six  letters  raised  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  sixteen.  After  the  addition  of 
these  six  letters  the  language  formed  by  the  alphabet 
became  spoken  in  the  temples,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  add  six  more  to  express  the  intonations  of  language,  thus 
bringing  the  Hebrew  alphabet  to  the  number  of  twenty-two 
letters.  The  letters  of  this  alphabet  were  now  called 
Assyrian,  not  only  from  Assyria,  or  rather  the  country  of 
Ashur,  whence  the  second  alphabet  was  deriyed,  but  also  from 
the  meaning  of  that  word,  AShB,  perfect,  when  there  is 
nothing  to  resume,  fortunate. 

While  the  Hebrew  has  retained  its  number  of  twenty-two 
letters,  the  Arabian  language  has  added  six  more.  The  ternary 
progression  was  because  the  number  six  primitively  denoted 
rest  and  joy.  The  Hebrew  letters,  twenty-two  in  number,  all 
of  which  are  consonants,  with  their  numerical  values,  are 
given  on  the  next  page. 

We  read  in  Gren.  vi.  1,  **  And  it  came  to  pass  when  men 
began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  daughters 
were  bom  unto  them, that  sons  (of  the  Gods)  [BNI E-ALEIM] 
saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  they  were  fair;  and  they 
took  them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose ; "  and  in  Job  ii.  1, 
"  Again  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God  [BNI  E- 
ALEIM]  came  to  present  themselves  before  (Jehovah)."  In 
this  latter  passage  we  have  a  description  of  what  passes  in 
heaven.  The  Aleim  are  here  in  presence  of  Jeove,  each  one 
in  his  proper  place,  like  the  soldiers  of  an  army,  or  rather 
like  the  army  of  heaven,  like  the  constellations,  the  mansions, 
the  dwelling-places  of  the  Gods,  they  are  in  their  places 
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round  the  Immovable  Star  which  presides  over  them  and 
wliich  gives  them  the  strength  to  act,  CI  ^hM^h  JEOVE 
ALEDi,  because  the  son  is  the  Jeove  of  the  Aleim.  In  Ps. 
Ixzxiv.  12,  Satan  is  with  them,  for  he  also  is  one  of  the 
Aleim,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Gk>ds.  Conf.  1  Kings  xxii. 
19-22.  There  is  another  passage  which  shows  this  to  have 
been  the  idea  of  Job,  in  chapter  xxxviii.,  ^^  Where  wast  thou. . . 
when  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sons  (of 
the  Gods)  [BNI  ALEIM]  shouted  for  joy  ? 
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In  order  to  explain  what  the  Aleim  really  were  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  dwell  on  the  above  passage. 

The  presence  of  Satan  among  the  sons  of  the  Gods  at  the 
court  of  Jeove  is  very  surprising ;  though  perhaps  less  so 
than  his  identiiy  with  Jehovah,  1  Ohron.  xxi.  1.  Satan  or 
Shathan  in  Hebrew  means  an  adversary,  one  who  opposes 
or  puts  hindrances  in  the  way.    The  manner  in  which 
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the  word  comes  to  have  the  meaning  of  adversary  is  as 
follows : — 

ShaThaN  is  composed  of  ShaTh  and  ThaN.  ShaTh  or 
ShouTh  means  ^^  to  go  hither  and  thither,  to  make  a  circuit, 
throwing  glances  of  enquiry  on  all  sides."  ThaN,  which 
is  also  written  ThAN,  means,  when  spelt  in  the  first  way, 
"  envy,  jealousy,  envious  emulation."  When  spelt  in  the 
second  way  it  means  ^^  he  who  makes  objections,  who  argues, 
who  accuses,  who  causes  embarrassment  by  his  objections, 
&c."  The  origin  of  these  attributes  of  Satan  is  to  be  found 
in  the  trials  to  which  the  initiated  peraons  were  subjected  in 
the  mysteries.  Shathan  or  Satan  having  become  the  accuser 
of  those  who  were  called  but  were  unworthy  of  being  chosen, 
(Zech.  iii.  1,  2,  **  And  he  showed  me  Joshua  the  high  priest 
standing  before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan  standing 
at  his  right  hand  to  resist  him,")  placed  himself  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  accused,  as  in  Ps.  cix.  6,  7,  *^  Set  thou  a 
wicked  man  over  him,  and  let  Satan  stand  at  his  right  hand 
when  he  shall  be  judged."  The  place  of  the  judges  was  on 
the  left  hand,  and  the  judges  were  the  Aleim,  ^^for  the 
judgment  belongs  to  the  Aleim,"  Deut.  i.  17.  This  word, 
the  Cabalists  say,  is  characteristic  of  severity  of  judgment, 
rinally,  we  have  Jeove  sitting  on  the  throne  of  mercy  and 
presiding  over  the  trial :  "  Jehovah,  Jehovah,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long  suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth," 
Exod.  zxxiv.  6. 

Satan,  then,  is  a  being  whose  duty  it  is  to  try  men,  and 
to  show  the  wickedness  which  lurks  in  the  heart  of  the 
initiated  person,  but  often  by  that  very  process  he  causes 
their  virtues  to  be  made  manifest.  Every  Aleim,  therefore, 
who  attempts  to  oppose  or  to  alter  an  established  order  of 
things  becomes  a  Satan,  an  adversary,  and  yet  he  is  not  a 
spirit  of  darkness.  Thus  when  Balaam  is  ordered  to  curse 
Israel  he  asks  advice  from  Gk)d,  who  sends  one  of  his  Aleim 
to  him.  This  Aleim,  however,  angry  at  Balaam's  going 
with  the  princes  of  Moab,  came  and  placed  himself  as  a 
MLAC,  as  an  envoy,  in  the  way  of  the  prophet,  "  for  an  ad- 
versary against  him."  The  word  used  is  Shathan.  It  follows 
that  the  Aleim,  the  Mlac-im,  the  Grods,  may,  by  the  per- 
mission of  Jehovah,  become  Satans  without  ceasing  to  form 
part  of  the  angelic  hosts. 

The  Samaritan  version  of  Genesis  makes  this  word  Aleim 
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It  follows  that  Moses  admitted  the  existence  of  many  gods, 
and  was  a  poljtheist,  although  he  also  admitted  the  existence 
of  an  only  God,  superior  to  them,  whom  he  called  Jeove.  If 
additional  proof  were  wanting,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  passage 
of  Maimonides  which  says  that  the  vulgar  Jews  were  forbidden 
to  read  the  history  of  the  creation,  for  fear  it  should  lead 
them  into  idolatry.  We  find  the  same  idea  in  India,  as  in 
the  hymn  addressed  to  Buder  for  instance : — 

"  I  bend  low  before  thy  aerial  and  celestial  powers,  whose 
arrows  are  the  wind  and  the  rain  (conf.  Numb.  xi.  31,  ^  and 
there  went  forth  a  wind  from  the  Lord ; '  and  Exod.  ix.  23, 
'  And  the  Lord  rained  hail  upon  the  land  of  Egypt ') ;  I  call 
upon  them  to  come  to  my  aid,  that  I  may  possess  health 
and  see  the  destruction  of  my  enemies.  Each  of  them  (of  the 
powers)  w  Ewcfor,  whose  Infinite  Power  I  revere;  Buder 
whose  fulness  is  all  that  exists ;  He  is  all  that  has  been,  all 
that  is,  and  all  that  will  be.'' 

In  the  third  chapter  of  Grenesis,  Moses  bears  witness  to 
the  plurality  of  gods  in  presence  of  Jeove  Himself  in 
the  words  '^  Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  (yrie  of  us** 
(CAED  MMNOTJ).  This  takes  away  from  the  impiety 
of  the  expression,  and  shows  that  nothing  can  be  like 
the  Supreme  God.  We  find  the  same  distinction  in  Exod. 
zxxi.  3,  and  xxxv.  31.  Here  Jehovah,  who  alone  is  men- 
tioned in  these  chapters,  and  in  those  which  precede  or 
follow  them,  says,  speaking  to  Moses  about  Bezaleel,  '^  I  have 
fiUed  him  with  the  spirit  of  the  gods,"  the  word  Aleim  re- 
appearing suddenly,  and  evidently  in  contrast  to  the  word 
Jeove.  Again,  when  Moses  is  si>eaking  of  the  tables  of  the 
law,  although  he  continues  to  employ  the  word  Jeove,  he 
ceases  suddenly  to  do  so  in  order  to  state  that  they  were 
written  by  the  finger  of  the  Aleim.  He  then  resumes  the  use 
of  the  word  Jeove  alone.  This  becomes  still  more  remarkable 
when  we  find  the  tables  of  the  law  referred  to  a  second  time  in 
ch.  xxxii.  ver.  16,  and  that  the  word  Jeove  is  again  abandoned 
for  the  word  Aleim.  ^^  And  the  tables  of  the  law,"  says  he, 
*^  were  the  work  of  the  Aleim^  and  the  writing  was  the  writing 
of  the  Aleim,  graven  upon  the  tables." 

The  doctrine  of  Moses  was,  that  God  can  do  no  evil,  and 
cannot  err,  but  that  if  there  is  imperfection  in  the  world,  that 
imperfection  does  not  proceed  from  Him,  but  from  the 
Mlac-im  or  Aleim.     Even  when  the  text  used  the  word  Jeove 
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alone  we  mnst  understand  by  it  the  gods,  the  messengers, 
for  that  name  is  in  them  and  gives  them  their  powers,  as  in 
Exod.  xxiii.  20,  21,  "  Behold  I  send  a  MLAC  before  thee,  to 
keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which 
I  have  prepared.  Beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice,  pro- 
voke him  not ;  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions, 
for  my  name  is  in  himJ**  And  when  in  Exod.  xiii.  21  it  is  said 
that  "  Jeove  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  cloud," 
this  is  explained  in  ch.  xiv.  ver.  19,  to  mean  a  MLAC,  a  mes- 
senger. 

Moses  the  Nazarite,  the  ASheB-ShaPh,  the  guardian,  the 
keeper  of  the  holy  language,  and  consequently  of  the  holy 
doctrine,  either  took  with  him  copies  of  the  documents  which 
had  been  entrusted  to  him,  or  retained  them  in  his  memory. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  sacred  Scribe  to  keep  them  in  his 
bosom  pure  and  free  from  all  superstition,  which  may  mean 
that  the  initiator  or  priest  charged  with  this  mission  ought 
to  know  them  by  heart,  and  conceal  their  secret  meaning. 
Hermes  Trismegistus  says,  "  Vos  intra  secreta  pectoris  divina 
mysteria  silentio  tegete,  et  tacitumitate  celate."  The  know- 
ledge contained  in  the  AmBBic  or  Hebraeo-Egyptian  books 
was  taught  in  two  ways — orally,  by  reading,  or  dramatically, 
by  means  of  theatrical  representations  ;  to  the  latter  method 
of  teaching  were  added  words  and  narrations  which  rendered 
it  easy  to  understand  them. 

Moses  suppressed  all  representations  which  would  have 
required  hieroglyphical  symbols  or  disguises,  which  would 
inevitably  have  brought  the  Israelites  back  to  polytheism  as 
it  was  understood  by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  among 
the  Egyptians.  The  cosmogonies  and  other  systems  which 
the  mysteries  had  produced  as  acting  representations  were 
by  him  put  into  the  form  of  narratives,  but  his  expressions 
retain  the  impress  of  the  mysteries,  and  his  immaterial 
beings  have  bodies,  act  and  speak  just  like  the  material 
beings  who  had  represented  them  before  him  in  the 
myateries. 

We  must  suppose  that  before  speaking  of  the  creation  to 
the  initiated  person,  the  priests  explained  to  him  the 
mystery  of  the  symbols  imder  which  he  was  about  to  see 
Divine  Force  or  Action  represented.  This  instruction  was  of 
consequence  in  order  that  he  might  understand  how  all 
power  comes  fix>m  God,  and  how  all  power  which  is  exerted 
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for  God  and  by  his  permission,  must  be  designated  by  a 
symbol  and  a  name  having  relation  to  God  Himself.  Tlie 
Supreme  Being  was  considered  to  be  too  great,  too  imma- 
terial, to  act  and  create  and  fashion  matter  Himself.  The 
Aleim,  who  wore  his  agents,  were  therefore  inferior  beings. 
Thus  the  initiated  person  understood  previously  to  his 
initiation  into  cosmogony,  that  there  existed  an  infinite 
number  of  secondary  gods,  some  of  whom  dwelt  in  the  stars, 
others  near  the  people  whose  tutelary  gods  they  were ; 
others,  who  lived  still  nearer  to  men,  were  their  good  genii ; 
(thus  G^n.  xlviii.  16,  "  The  angel  which  redeemed  me  from 
all  evil,  bless  the  lads ; ")  and  that  in  general  they  dwelt  in 
that  part  of  the  air  which  is  nearest  to  the  earth,  (Ephes. 
ii.  2,  **the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.")  This  belief 
descended  to  Christian  times.  Bishop  Synesius  called  the 
angels  the  spirits  of  the  stars,  the  rulers  of  the  world  with 
glittering  eyes.  The  first  Christians  believed  that  the  stars 
prayed.  "  We  believe,"  says  Origen  (Adv.  Celsum),  "  that 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  also  pray  to  God,  and  we 
think  that  we  ought  not  to  pray  to  beings  who  pray  them- 
selves." And  the  Catholic  Church  has  seven  stars  which  are 
the  angels  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  The  result 
of  this  teaching  was,  that  the  gods  of  other  nations  were  not 
beings  who  had  no  existence,  as  is  generally  considered,  but 
their  own  gods,  under  different  names,  and  with  or  without 
the  title  of  gods,  and  that  therefore  the  gods  must  be 
honoured  in  the  manner  appointed  by  law,  and  divine 
worship  be  paid  to  them  ;  that  they  were  not  to  speak  evil 
of  them  or  curse  them  (Lev.  xxiv.  15),  and  that  the  light 
of  initiation  ought  to  be  shed  upon  all  men,  whatever  be 
their  form  of  worship  or  the  name  of  their  gods.  Hence 
arose  a  feeling  of  toleration  for  the  deities  of  other  nations, 
which  was  so  far  removed  from  indifference  that  impiety 
towards  them  was  a  crime  which  sometimes  even  deserved 
the  penalty  of  death. 

Folly  penetrated  with  these  sentiments,  the  initiated 
person  was  taken  to  the  spot  where  the  cosmogonic  drama 
was  to  be  symbolically  performed  before  him,  but  before  it 
b^;an  he  remained  for  a  time  in  complete  darkness,  for  the 
ereation  of  the  world  sprang  out  of  darkness.  Silence, 
which  was  also  connected  with  the  representation,  was 
rigorously  enforced.    To  be  mute  was  symbolical  of  MUT, 
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dea.1:Ii^  a*xid  the  name  of  creation  (BaRA,  to  create,  to  form), 
aJluded  "to  the  act  of  breaking  silence  (BaB,  to  speak,  to 
espla.in)  • 

AA,    length    the  darkness  slowly  vanished  in  a  particular 

pl&oe.        There  appeared  under  a  celestial  planisphere,  and 

displa.3recl  on  a  dark  background,  some  feebly-lighted  masses 

of  SL  iBvlnite,  calcareous  substance,  pyramidal  in  shape,  like  the 

tonxl>s  or  obelisks,  the  first  attempts  of  the  art  of  sculpture ; 

they   ^were  a  sculptured  symbol,  representing  non-existence, 

'v^tlxou.'t    sliape  or  form.     Near  them  was  the  copmogonic 

Ox-plxic     Egg,  the  egg  of  Phtha  the   Sculptor-God.      This 

colossa,!   egg  was  surrounded  by  a  sea  full  of  seeds,  a  sym- 

lx>licaJL     ocean  from  which   the  germ   of  being  proceeded, 

inrliicli.    the  symbolised  breath  of  the  Aleim  covered  with  its 

oixtspiread   wings,   protecting,  incubating,  and  warming  it 

TrittL  its  loye ; 

Chaos  ex  nocte  et  silentio  primogenitus. 

Close  to  these  indistinct  representations,  human  beings 
-w^exe    seen  with  the  knife  or  chisel  of  the  sculptor,  sym- 
VK>li8iiig  creation,  and  appearing  as  if  they  were  reducing 
tliein  into  shape.     These  were  priests  who  represented  the 
Aleim,  the  Forces,  a  name  derived  from  AL,  AIL,  which 
meaois  Bam  and   Strength,  and  which  was   given  to  them 
l>ecaiise  they  were  crowned  with  the  sign  or  head  of  the 
Tt.am,  just  as  AMON,  the  artist,  the  workman,  was  repre- 
sented.    These  were  the  Amonean  or  Araunean  gods ;  the 
Uemiurgi,  the  working  gods,  the  artists,  the  creators  of  the 
-world.     The  Aleim  were  in  fact,  according  to  Moses,  distin- 
gniBhed  by  a  crown  or  peculiar  head-dress,  (Numbers  vi.  7, 
**  the  consecration  of  his  God  is  upon  his  head,")  which  he 
only  expressed  by  the  word  NZR,  but  which,  by  the  use  of 
thia  very  word,  alludes  to  the  symbolical  head-dresses   of 
these   Egyptian    deities.     In   Lev.   xxi.   the   anointing  oil 
which  was  poured  on  the  head  of  the  priest  at  his  consecra- 
tion, is  also  compared  to  **  the  crown  of  the  anointing  oil  of 
his  Aleim.''     The  intention  was  to  connect  the  initiated 
person,  the  pontiff,  and  the  priest,  with  the  Aleim.     We 
know  that  initiation  was  intended  to   make  the  initiated 
person  resemble  the  Divine  nature,  and  as  Moses  himself 
flays.  Numbers  xvi.  9,  "  The  God  of  Israel  hath  separated 
yon  from  the  congregation  of  Israel  to  bring  you  near  to 
Himaelf,  to  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  Jeove." 

■  2 
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In  the  two  first  verses  of  Genesis,  the  following  words 
occur:  ALEIM,  BRA,  BRAChIT,  AT,  ChMIM,  ARTz, 
TEOU,  BEOU,  EghC,  ROVE,  MREPhT,  and  MIM.  Before 
proceeding  to  develope  the  secret  meaning  of  the  cosmogony 
of  Moses,  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  etymology  of  these 
words. 

ALEIM,  corruptly  called  Elohim  by  the  modem  Jews,  but 
always  Aleim  in  the  synagogue  copies,  means  "  the  forces,  the 
powers,  the  Gods."  AL  signifies  "  a  ram,  strong,  strength,'* 
and  also  **  these  "  (male  and  female),  "  God  "  (Gen.  xiv.  18). 
AL-E  means  "  strength,  God,"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17),  and  also 
"  these  "  (male  and  female),  for  God  is  androgynous.  ALE-IM 
means  the  forces,  the  strong  ones,  the  Gods,  distinguished 
by  the  sign  of  Nazariteship,  the  head-dress,  which,  from  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  can  be  nothing  but  the  symbol  of 
AMON,  the  horns  or  the  mask  of  Aries.  In  Exodus  vii.  1  we 
find  that  Moses  becomes  Aleim,  the  meaning  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  engraving,  and  in  ch.  xii.  ver.  12,  the  gods  of  Egypt 
are  designated  by  the  same  words,  while  in  ch.  xx. 
ver.  2  the  commandment  runs,  "  Thou  shalt  have  none 
other  Aleim  but  me,"  clearly  showing  that  the  gods  of 
other  nations  were  designated  by  the  same  name  as  the  God 
of  Israel.  In  Exod.  xx.  23,  we  read  of  Aleim  of  silver,  and 
Aleim  of  gold,  and  in  xxxii.  1,4,  8,  23,  31,  and  in  xxxiv.  15, 16, 
1 7,  we  find  that  Aleim  is  the  name  given  to  false  gods,  and 
molten  images,  tn  Judges  xvi.  23  Dagon  is  designated 
as  Aleim,  and  the  same  occurs  again  in  1  Sam.  v.  7.  In 
ch.  xxviii.  ver.  13,  the  witch  of  Endor  sees  Aleim  coming  up 
out  of  the  earth,  clearly  like  an  evil  spirit ;  in  1  Kings  xi.  38, 
both  Chemosh  and  Milcom  are  spoken  of  as  Aleim. 

The  commentators  have  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the 
diflficulty  attending  the  existence  of  this  word  in  the  plural, 
by  saying  that  it  is  used  as  a  sign  of  superiority,  "  ad  sum- 
mam  majestatem  et  singularem  gloriam  indicandum,"  but, 
besides  that  this  would  imply  the  same  in  the  use  of  other 
words,  such  as  ChMIM,  "  the  heavens,"  &c.,  it  admits  the 
very  principle  of  polytheism  by  asserting  that  a  plurality  of 
gods  is  greater  than  one. 

Al  is  the  root  of  "HXio?,  the  sun ;  that  it  signifies  the  sun 
is  proved  by  Lib.  Adami,  1.  I.  "  Do  not  worship  the  sun, 
whose  name  is  Adruai  (or  Adrui),  whose  name  is  Kedusch, 
whose   name   is  EL,  EL!    (or  IL,  IL!)"      This  name  is 
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alluded  to  in  laa.  xiv.  13,  '^  above  the  stars  of  IL"  while  in 
Matt.  xzviL  46,  and  Mark  xv.  34,  the  Hebrew  word  Eli  has 
been  purposely  retained  in  the  Syriac.  Al  therefore,  signified 
the  son,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  as  Amon  signified 
the  sun  in  Aries  or  the  Bam. 

BRA  means  "they  carved,  they  cut,  they  sculptured,  they 
fashioned,  they  formed."  BB  is  a  knife,  from  BB-I,  to 
carve,  to  cut ;  it  means  also  a  production,  a  fruit,  the  seed  of 
a  plant,  and  a  son ;  BBA  means  to  carve,  to  ent,  to  prune, 
to  purify  by  carving  or  by  cutting,  to  prune  or  cut  a  tree, 
and  also  to  form,  to  fashion,  to  give  a  new  shape,  to  sculp- 
ture. The  Jehizub  or  book  of  the  creation,  which  is  at- 
tributed to  Abraham,  says,  "  Per  semitas  Sapientise  exculpsit 
Dominus  Mundum."  Hence,  as  in  the  accompanying  en- 
graving, the  Aleim  holding  the  knife,  were  symbols  of 
creation.  The  translation  "  created "  is  erroneous,  the 
meaning  of  the  text  being  that  the  world  was  made  out  of 
visible  or  invisible  pre-existing  matter.  BBE  means  to 
eat,  because  the  ideas  of  cutting  or  dividing  and  that 
of  eating  are  connected;  thus  ACL,  to  eat,  has  formed 
M-ACLT,  a  knife ;  BBIT  means  a  covenant,  because 
the  victims  were  divided  into  two  parts  (Gen.  xv.  10),  on 
these  occasions,  BBT  becoming  changed  by  inversion  into 
BTB,  to  cut,  to  divide  into  two  parts.  The  severity  of  Gtod's 
judgments  is  expressed  in  the  New  Testament  by  a  term 
which  means  to  cleave  a  man  in  two  (Matt.  xxiv.  51),  "  And 
shall  cut  him  in  sunder ;"  (see  also  Luke  xii.  46).  Li  the 
story  of  Susannah,  the  same  image  is  presented  to  us  in  rela- 
tion to  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  by  the  angel  of  God 
on  the  two  elders.  The  idea  may  have  been  to  renew  the 
covenant  with  God  by  punishing  the  guilty  person,  in  the 
same  way  as  sacrifices  were  ofiFered.  The  Aleim  are  often 
represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  under  the  symbol 
of  PhTA,  the  God  of  Fire,  the  principle  of  light  and  life, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Egyptian  gods.  The  word  PhTA 
or  PhTE  is  Hebrew,  and  its  meaning  is  synonymous 
with  that  of  BBA.  Thus  PhTE  means  to  carve,  to  cut, 
to  develope,  to  give  rise  to,  to  engrave,  to  sculpture. 
PhTYE  means  engraving,  sculpture.  Phta  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  cosmogonic  divine  artist  of  the  first  rank.  The 
idea  of  knife,  of  cutting,  and  of  carving,  is  also  connected 
with  that  of  creating  in  the  word  TzB  or  TzOUB,  one  of  the 
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names  of  the  Demiur^s.  TzB  is  a  hard  stone  and  a  knife, 
because  the  first  knives  were  sharp  pebbles.  On  a  bas-relief 
at  Eletheia  (El-Kab)  in  Egypt,  a  fisherman  is  opening  a 
fish  with  an  instrument,  the  shape  of  which  is  similar  to  the 
quoins  or  hatchets  of  stone  which  are  found  everywhere.  It 
was  probably  made  of  flint ;  the  stone  with  which  Zipporah, 
Moses*  wife,  circumcised  her  son  (Exod.  iv.  25),  was  a  stone 
knife,  TzR.  It  means  also  "  to  form  of  any  material  what- 
soever, to  represent,  to  sculpture,  to  model,  to  draw."  It 
signifies  the  origin  and  commencement  of  everything,  of  the 
world,  creation  in  short.  Lastly,  it  means  God,  who  is  called 
the  knife,  because  He  creates  by  carving,  by  cutting,  and  by 
fashioning  matter.  This  word  has  also,  according  to  Ge- 
senius,  the  sense  of  "  begotten,"  and  this  idea  was  probably 
the  one  which  prevailed  among  the  uninitiated.  It  seems 
to  have  also  had  the  meaning  of  renovare,  regenovare,  at- 
tributed to  it  by  Parkhurst  (in  voce  K")3,  iv.),  in  this  place 
primarily.  BR  or  PR,  in  the  Eastern  language,  means  sacred 
and  creative  (Loub^re,  Hist.  Siam.),  while  Pra  in  the  Pali, 
the  sacred  language  of  Si-yo-thi-ya,  the  Siamese  name  of  the 
capital  of  Siam,  of  which  Navarete  says  foreigners  have 
made  Judia,  signifies  the  Sun  and  the  great  living  God  (La 
Loubfere,  pp.  6,  7.)  Prom  this  has  come  Praja-pati,  or  the 
Lord  of  mankind,  which  means  father,  ja,  creator  ("Asiat. 
Res."  vol.  viii.  p.  255).  This  is  the  remote  origin  of  the  word, 
of  which  brat,  (Creator,)  is  probably  the  noun  ;  another  form 
of  the  word  is  Maha-Barata,  that  is  Maha  KHKin  hrata^  Great 
Creator. 

BRAQhIT  means  a  commencement  of  existence,  a  sketch 
or  outline.  It  is  composed  of  B-en  RA^h,  "principle, 
beginning,"  and  IT,  *^  being."  B  is  a  preposition ;  IT  is  a 
Clialdaic  form  for  IQh,  showing  that  Chaldaic  expressions 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  of  Mos«s,  which  is  woi-thy  of 
notice,  I^h  or  ISh  stands  for  AIQh  and  A^h  as  IT  does  for 
AIT  and  AT.  It  is  the  ens,  the  bein<f.  But  IT,  or  AIT,  IQH 
or  AI9H  signify  the  essence,  the  substance  (TOTzM),  the 
individuality  of  the  being ;  A^h,  pronounced  A^h  or  ASh, 
is  the  substance  or  essence  of  fire,  which  penetrates  bodies 
and  causes  them  to  dilate,  which  generates  them,  animates 
them,  and  brings  them  to  life,  or  which  gives  them  strength 
and  brings  them  to  a  healthy  state,  which  brings  thcni  back 
to  life.     This  is  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  woman,  A(/h- 
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E,  and  of  that  of  the  man,  AIQh.  AT  is  substance,  essence, 
indiyidualitj ;  it  is  that  which  is,  that  which  constitutes  the 
fashioned,  iJie  symbolised  substance  of  such  a  thing,  of  such 
a  being.  The  Cabalistic  meaning  of  this  word  will  be  ex- 
plained later. 

ChMTM  signifies  the  signs  of  heaven,  the  constellations, 
the  planisphere  of  the  heavens,  the  heavens  themselves. 

ARTz  signifies  the  earth,  the  white  and  barren  earth, 
uncultivated  and  unproductive;  also  the  country,  the  spot, 
the  site. 


AR-0    1 
AR-OA 
AR-Q 
AR  -  QA 
AJl-Ta  J 


tlie  earth 


In  all  these  words  AR  is  the  radical,  which 
signifies  the  earth,  and  the  arid,  sterile 
earth.  The  termination  Tz  is  only  added 
to  strengthen  this  meaning. 


Tz  - 1       "1 

Tz  -  IE     I  hidicate  whiteness,  drought,  aridity.     Ti 


Tz  -  E       '       ^^^  ^  ^  radical  word. 


From  AR  and  Tz  ARTz  was  formed,  the  radical'meaning 
of  which  is  a  white  earth,  or  an  arid,  withered,  accursed 
earth.  There  is  a  distinction  in  Hebrew  between  ARTz, 
white  earth,  and  ADME,  red  earth.  This  latter  word  con- 
veys the  idea  of  a  cultivated,  agricultural  country.  It  was 
formed  in  Egypt,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  Africa,  whose  soil, 
as  Herodotus  remarks,  is  red. 

TEOU  and  BEOU  will  be  spoken  of  where  they  occur. 
The  etymological  analysis  alone  is  given  here. 

These  words  are  forgeries.  No  Hebrew  word,  radical  or 
derivative,  ends  in  EOTJ.  This  termination  is  in  Hebrew  an 
interjection,  expressive  of  uneasiness  and  misfortune.  We 
have  T  and  B  left.  T  is  a  terminal  letter ;  it  is  pronounced 
TOU  or  TO,  and  the  word  has  consequently  been  written 
TOU-EOU.  It  is  the  name  of  the  boundary  of  property  and 
also  of  that  of  existence.  B  denotes  the  capacity,  the  hollow 
of  an  object  which  is  fit  to  hold  something ;  hence  the  word 
has  a  prepositive  force,  expressing  in,  within,  &c.  EOTJ  is 
composed  of  E,  which  expresses  the  idea  of  existence  in 
general,  and  OU,  the  sign  of  doubt.  The  synthetic  analysis 
of  these  words  then  is  as  follows. 


UASKUiD  :   TUKIB 


TEOU  and  BEOU. 


1»  tbo  expreanon  of  beiD^,  of  eziat- 
ence  (withoat  life) ;  it  signifies 
iuch  A  being,  Bucb  a  tubotsnce, 
the  set  of  causing  to  be  nude,  of 
bringing  into  being. 


OU 


B  tbe  expTes^on  of  doubt,  of  halting 
between  two  propodtinDS,  between 
two  periods,  one  of  which,  which 
is  express^,  is  drawn  towards  the 
other  which  is  not  expressed ;  from 
the  future  to  the  past,  from  tho 
past  to  the  future. 


These  worda  united  form  £0U,  that  ia,  existence  accom- 
paniftd  bj  donbt,  uncertain,  and  full  of  imperfections  and 
miseriea,  from  which  is  derived  the  verb  EOUE,  and  its 
meanings  full  of  disaster. 


T  is  the  TO,  the  dgn,  the  mailc. 

TOU  is  a  sign  having  relation  to  a 
doubtful  thing  and  which  ought 
to  do  away  with  that  doubt;  a 
bonndar;,  a  limit 

Jh>»)  tAii  comm 

TAE,  to  limit 

TAK,  to  limit,  and  also  tbe  form  of 
a  boundnrj',  a  tigure,  a  fiice.  The 
fintt  efforta  of  art  describing  apo- 


D  tho  form 


theosiied  beings  had  the  shape  of 
a  boundan,  of  a  pillar  in  tl     ' 
of  an  obeusk  or  pyramid. 

tVoni  thii 
FEE  romes  to  meiui  an  idol,  which 
necessarilj  miiRt  be  ill  the  shape 
of  a  pyramidal  figure,  of  sculptured 
■tone,  MTi  UhiT-EOU  therefore 
must  he  undefiiied,  doubtful  exist- 
ence, exprvased  symbolicallv  in  the 
xhape  or  a  pyramidal  or  touib-Iike 
boundary,  a  boundnrj  which  is 
symbolical  of  tbe  being  which  has 

C.e  before,  the  existence  of  which 
been  limited  or  stopped,  which 
ia  without  form  or  life ;  in  a  word, 
a  doubtful  deity. 


B  is  in,  within,  &.c. 

The  form  of  an  object  which  can 
contain  aomethiog:  the  form  of 
the  ovolo,  of  the  egg,  containing 
a  lire  being.  BlTzA  ia  an  egg. 
FTiA  means  to  be  horn,  and  tagoi- 
fies  birth  at  the  time  that  the 
generated  being  appears.  There 
remaina  therefore  B,  which  we 
must  associate  with  the  idea  of 
e^,  ovolo,  ovary,  ovoid,  and  the 
cmnilar  shape. 


BB,  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  or  anything 

concave. 

BiZ,  the  breast 

B-Y.OV  therefore  must  bo  doubtful,  ' 
imperfect,    and    future    eiinlenco 
contained  in  the  oval  form,  doubt- 
ful  existence    designated   by   tbo 
symbolical  egg. 


It  it  thav/on 


The  egg  of  PhTha,  the  Orphic  egg, 
~    '"[  of  the  mysteries. 


eegg  ot  rnina,  cue  ur] 
or  egg  of  the  mysteries. 


With  the  final  letter  M,  the  word  T-EOU-M  means  arrested 
and  doubtfal,  existence  considered  with  regard  to  all  beings  : 
the  shai)ele8s  or  chaotic  state  of  nation  or  of  all  beings  and 
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things,  the  abyss  of  being.  The  Teon  Beon  is  the  Chans- 
eret  of  Sanchoniathon.     Chaos  is  a  Phoenician  conception, 

£iChC  or  iiShC  signifies  ^^  compressed  darkness,  causing 
hindrance."  It  means  hidden  existence,  latent  fire,  life 
which  is  obscnre,  hidden,  impeded  animation,  perceptible 
want  of  life,  and  lastly  obscurity,  darkness. 

BOTE  or  BOUE  means  ^^  the  breath,  the  spirit  which 
dilates  and  which  frees." 

MEfiPhT  means  "  hovered  over  lovingly,  incubated  in  order 
to  warm  and  render  prolific."  The  word  BflPh  is  composed 
of  BE,  ^^  to  be  full  of  good-will,  to  be  agreeable,"  a  radical 
word,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Samaritan,  from  which  word 
comes  BE-M,  to  love,  to  cherish  (EM,  amorous  ardour),  and 
of  £Ph,  to  cover,  to  protect,  to  incubate,  to  brood.  BfiPh, 
therefore,  means  to  warm  by  love,  to  move  while  spreading 
oneself  over,  to  brood,  to  incubate,  to  be  moved  by  affection 
and  generating  love.  '*  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest, 
fiuttereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings, 
taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings,  so  the  Lord  alone 
did  lead  him."     Deut.  zxxii.  11,  1 2. 

MIM  signifies  ^^  the  waters,  the  seeds  of  beings."  Thus 
Moses  says.  Numb.  xxiv.  7,  ZBO  BMIM,  ^'  the  seed  is  in  the 
waters."  And  in  Gen.  i.  20  we  read,  "  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life." 

The  letter  M  is  the  alphabetical  transcription  of  the  two 
undulating  lines  which  signified  water  in  the  hieroglyphical 
language  ;  that  is,  the  water  which  fiows  from  the  two  vessels 
of  Aquarius.  The  choice  of  this  letter  to  signify  water  is 
connected  with  the  Egyptian  ideas  of  the  cause  of  the  genera- 
tion of  living  beings.  M  is  the  cry  which  nature  causes  the 
child  to  utter  when  it  wishes  to  call  its  mother.  M  or  Ma, 
which,  from  the  constant  repetition  of  this  cry,  has  become 
the  name  of  the  mother,  signified  maternity,  the  generation 
of  beings,  the  generative  faculty,  the  faculty  of  multiplying, 
the  organ  of  generation,  multiplicity,  the  plural  number,  the 
multitude,  in  a  word  the  principle  of  this  multiplicity  or 
generation. 

Among  all  nations  the  sun,  light,  or  fire,  was  the  first  pre- 
server, at  the  same  time  that  he  was  the  creator  and  the 
destroyer.  But  though  he  was  the  preserver  and  the  re- 
generator, it  is  evident  that  he  alone,  without  an  assistant 
element,  could  regenerate  nothing,  though  that  element  itself 
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wa«  indebted  to  him  for  its  existence.  That  element  was 
water.  Water  was  the  agent  by  which  everything  was  re- 
generated  or  bom  again. 

The  Egyptians  owed  too  much  to  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile  not  to  adopt  this  idea,  which  besides  was  so  natural, 
that  in  the  Chinese  hieroglyphs  the  sign  which  characterised 
the  mother  was  formed  of  that  which  represented  cultivated 
districts  under  the  fertilising  influence  of  rain,  represented 
by  £EiIling  drops.  This  was  why  the  Egyptians  determined 
to  choose  the  hieroglyphic  sign  of  water  to  make  of  it  the 
symbolical  letter  of  the  intonation  Ma,  expressing,  in  its 
radical  meaning,  the  idea  of  mother  in  generaL  Water  there- 
fore means  not  only  the  aqueous  element,  but  also  mother, 
maternity,  generation,  multiplication,  plurality,  the  multitude, 
totality,  infinity. 

The  secret  meaning  of  the  three  first  chapters  of  the  book 
of  Genesis  will  now  be  given.  In  order  to  make  the  trans- 
lation easier  to  follow,  the  Hebrew  construction  has  been 
occasionally  changed.  The  conjunction  U  also  is  frequently 
separated  from  the  verb  or  noun  to  which  it  is  joined ;  the 
hyphen  placed  after  it  indicates  that  it  should  be  joined  to 
the  word  which  is  marked  by  a  similar  hyphen  placed  before 
it.     Thus  :— 


[M-lie 
LI    } 


U- 

ALEIM-  Fis  for  UIAMR  ALEIM. 

lAMU 


The  verb  of  which  Aleim  is  the  subject  is  usually  in  the 
singular.  This  is  a  Hebraism  which  it  is  impossible  to  trans- 
late, and  we  must  therefore  use  the  plural.  We  know  that 
Aleim  does  not  mean  a  gody  but  gods  subordinate  to  JEOYE. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  this  Egyptian  version  of 
the  origin  of  man  and  of  evil  there  are  some  important  dif- 
ferences from  the  original  conception,  which  is  the  one  still 
generally  received.  Man  is  not  created  in  Paradise,  but  is 
taken  out  of  the  world  and  put  into  the  garden  of  Eden. 
The  Serpent  is  not  identified  with  Satan,  but  appears  as  a 
serpent  who  walks,  and  nothing  more.  The  Serpent  is 
identified  ynth  the  Evil  Spirit  for  the  first  time  in  the  apocry- 
phal book  of  Wisdom,  ii.  24,  "  Nevertheless  through  envy 
of  the  devil  came  death  into  the  world ; "  and  in  Ecclus.  xxv. 
24  (another  apocryphal  book)  we  are  told,  "  Of  the  woman 
came  the  beginning  of  sin,  and  through  her  we  all  die." 
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This  waif  after  the  Jews  had  come  into  close  contact  with  the 
Persian  mythologj*  The  transgression  is  represented  in 
Gen.  iiL  22,  as  being  a  gain,  not  a  loss,  for  it  makes  the  first 
pair  become  more  like  Grod.  In  6en«  iy.  7,  Cain  is  ordered  to 
master  sin.  The  finit  eaten  b j  Ere  is  not  the  apple,  bnt  the 
frnit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  Man  is  not  created  immortal, 
bnt  might  have  attained  immortality  bj  eating  of  the  tree 
of  life.  The  nsnal  belief  is  the  original  one,  and  its  origin 
and  meaning  wiU  be  explained  subsequently.  We  are  now 
going  to  explain  the  meaning  of  an  Egyptian  or  spiritualised 
Tersion  of  the  nniversal  mythos,  bearing  in  mind  St.  Chry- 
sostom's  warning,  ^^Obecorata  est  notitia  Yeritatis,"  and 
Solomon's  proTerb  (ProT.  xxr.  2),  CEOTJD  ALEDf  ESTB 
DBB,  CROUD  MLCDf  EQB  DBB,  ^  Lingua  Deorum  celaie 
rerbam,  lingua  consiliariorum  investigare  yerbum." 
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CHAPTER  in. 


GENESIS. 

CHAPTER  L 

Verse  1. 


SKOURH  TRAVBLATlOtf 

aauer  mxaxiko 

God 

AT.FJM 

The    Forces,  the    sods  (the 
Amonean  gods,  the  Demi- 

urgic the  Artists  or  MaJters 

of  the  world) 

created . 

BRA    . 

carved,  furnied,  sculptured 

in  the  beginning  . 

BllAgUT    . 

as  a  commencement  of  OTist- 
ence,  as  a  sketch, 

AT       .        .        . 

the  suhcftance 

the  heaTen    . 

EghMIM     . 

of  the  celestial  signs,  of  the 
starry  firmament,    of   the 
i      heavens, 

and       •        •        • 

UAT    . 

and  the  substance 

the  earth 

EARTz 

,  of  the  white  and  arid  earth. 

1 

The  ancients  called  the  subaltern  deities  whom  a  supreme 
God  sent  to  execute  his  will  Force  or  Forces. 

The  heresiarch  Simon,  and  subsequently  the  Manichseans, 
objected  to  the  present  text  of  Genesis,  that  it  resulted  from 
it  that  the  Creator  or  Creators  of  the  world  were  merely 
angels,  and  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  in  particular  was  merely 
the  chief  or  one  of  the  chiefs  of  these  angels.  The  author 
of  the  Becognitions  and  the  Clementine  Books,  pressed  by 
Simon's  objections,  answers  "imprudently,"  accoi-ding  to 
Beausobre,  that  things  which  are  false  and  injurious  to  God 
have  been  inserted  into  the  books  of  Moses ;  wherefore,  he 
continues : — 

"  Beddiie  Legi  propriam  dignitatem ;  Israeliticas  ab  e&. 
turpitudines,  tanquam  verucas,  incidite ;  deformationis  ejus 
crimen  scriptoribus  imputate." 
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The  cosmogonic  drama  written  by  Moses  opens  with  the 
action  of  the  Forces  or  subaltern  deities  sent  by  a  Supreme 
Beity  to  fulfil  his  will.  The  Prometheus  of  -Sischylus  is  the 
most  ancient  cosmogonic  drama  known  in  Europe  next  to  that 
of  Moses.  It  gives  us  a  semi-cosmogonic  revelation,  and  is  the 
first  example  of  the  encroachment  of  profane  literature  on 
that  which  was  reserved  for  the  mysteries,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  Tragedy. 

The  Prometheus  also  opens  by  Force,  which  gives  both  to 
action,  and  this  Force  acts  under  the  commands  of  JOVfi  or 
Jupiter,  the  new  god  of  a  yet  imperfect  world,  and  puts  the 
active  principle,  the  god  of  fire  and  work,  the  worker  by  fire, 
Vulcan,  into  action.  What  is  very  significant  is  that  -ZEischylus 
was  accused  before  the  Areopagus  of  having  divulged  the 
sacred  mysteries  by  exhibiting  them  on  the  stage,  and  that 
he  only  escaped  death  by  proving  that  he  had  not  been 
initiate!.  We  shall  see  further  on  the  divulgation  of  the 
secret  teaching  threatened  vrith  the  penalty  of  death  by 
JfiOVfi,  the  head  of  the  Aleim,  or  Forces. 

It  may  seem  as  if  Moses  had  omitted  all  mention  of  Fire. 
But  in  his  idea  God  becoming  visible,  manifesting  Himself, 
is  Fire.  When  God  has  appeared  to  man  He  is  often  described 
as  having  assumed  the  appearance  of  fire.  Thus  He  appeared 
to  Moses  in  the  bush,  and  thus  on  the  mercy  seat  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  All  the  early  Fathers  held  that  God 
the  Creator  consisted  of  a  subtle  fire.  AL,  ALE,  AIL,  from 
which  Aleim  is  derived,  describes  Force  acting,  and  radiating 
from  above.  This  radiation  was  represented  by  the  horns 
which  are  on  the  head  of  the  A.monean  gods,  and  which  have 
been  transferred  in  modern  sculpture  to  the  head  of  Moses, 
just  as  the  keys  of  Janus  have  been  transferred  to  St.  Peter. 
The  name  of  Fire,  A^h,  is  the  name  of  Force,  of  the  force 
which  builds  upon  solid  foundations.  This  Igneous  Force, 
therefore,  is  represented  by  the  Aleim,  who  are  virtually  Fire, 
and  consequently  Fire  could  not  be  mentioned  among  the 
things  created. 

The  Scythians,  whose  sacred  emblems  the  Ox,  Fire,  the 
Serpent,  and  Tho  or  Theo,  the  Pan  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
god  composed  of  several  gods,  according  to  Orpheus,  had 
spread  through  Asia  more  than  eighteen  centuries  before 
Moses,  attributed  the  organisation  of  the  universe  to  the 
action  of  Fire.    The  connection  which  exists  between  India 
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and  Egypt  is  made  evident  bj  the  monuments  of  Thebes  at  a 
period  preceding  that  when  Moses  lived. 

The  orthodox  belief  is  that  God  made  the  world  out  of 
nothing.  "  Non  eonfiteri,"  says  St.  Chrysostom,  "  quod  ex 
uihilo  creavit  omnia  omnium  opifex,  desipientise  extremse 
signum  est.'* 

Vebsb  2. 

1 


KCOUSH  TBAXILATIOV 


And  the  earth 
was 
without  fonn 


and  void. 


and  darknoflB 

was 

on         .        « 

the  face         , 

of  the  deep,  « 


and  the  Spirit 

of  God . 
moved  .        • 


upon  . 
the  face 
of  the  waters 


UEARTZ 
EITE  . 
TEOU. 


UBEOU 


SBCnST  MJUKZHO 


UEghc 
6l     . 

FNI     . 
TEOUM 


UROVE 

ALEIM 
MREPhT 


6L  . 
FNI  . 
EMIM. 


And  this  white  and  arid  earth 

was,  was  made, 

a  pyramid  sign  or  one  resem- 
oling  an  obelisk,  a  boundary 
representing  the  being  with- 
out form  and  without  posi- 
tive existence, 

and  an  egg  representing  the 
compresieive  envelopment  of 
the  Ixang  without  form  or 

ritive  existence, 
there   was   compressive 
darkness,  causing  hindrance 

on 

the  surface 

of  the  tomb-like  pyramidal 
emblems  representing  the 
being  without  form  or  posi- 
tive exiotenre. 

But  the  bre.ath,  the  dilating 
and  liberating  Spirit 

of  the  Forces,  of  tne  Gods 

hovered  over  lovingly,  brooded 
incubated  in  order  to  warm 
and  render  fertile 

on 

the  surface 

of  the  waters,  of  the  seeds  of 
all  beings. 


The  word  Teou  refers  to  extinct  life,  to  life  which  has  passed 
away,  and  Beou  to  fiiture  existence,  progressing  under  the 
influence  of  light ;  Teou  to  existence  shut  up  in  the  pyramidal 
confines,  in  the  darkness  of  the  tomb,  and  Beou  to  life  which  is 
reappearing,  still  confined  by  the  darkness  of  the  ovary,  but 
waiting  for  the  word  to  be  spoken  which  shall  cause  the 
dawn  of  creation  to  shine  upon  it.  MREPhT,  correctly 
translated  ineubabat  by  St.  Jerome,  is  a  most  felicitous  ex- 
pression, when  we  think  of  the  egg  of  PhTHA,  the  God  who 
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Vbbsb  4 

MMQUBH  TRAXSLlTKUr 

BKBBBW  TKZT 

SUCRET  MSANIKO 

And 

God      .        .        . 

saw 

the  light 
that  U  was    . 
good.     . 
And      .        • 
God      .        .        . 
divided 

the  light 

from  the        ... 

darkneaa. 

u- 

ALEIM 

-IRA   . 

AT 

EAOUR 

CI 

ThOUB 

U- 

ALEIM 

-IBDL 

BIX      . 

EAOUR 

UBIN  . 

EEghC 

Now 

the  Forcea,  the  Gods 
regarded  with  attention 
the  substance,  the  essence 
of  the  light  of  the  dawn 
because  it  teas                           < 
beautiful. 
This  is  why 
the  Forces,'  the  Gods, 
caused  a  separation  to  be  made 
between  the  prevalence 
of  the  light  of  the  dawn 
and  between  the  prevalence 
of  the  compressive  darkness 
which  causes  hindrance. 

The  real  meaning  is,  that  the  Demiurgi,  the  AMONIM  of 
Jeove,  contemplate  with  admiration  the  work  which  they  have 
accomplished  according  to  a  plan  and  model  given  to  them 
by  an  ADON  or  skilful  Master.  Their  work  is  the  manual 
work  of  an  artificer,  MOGhE  EDI  AMoN,  Cant.  vii.  1. 


VSBSE  6. 


KfOLUH  TRANSLATIOV 

HDRKW  TEXT 

SaCRKT  HEANINO 

And 

U-            .             .             . 

And 

God      .        .        . 

ALEIM 

the    Forces,    the    Gods,  the 
artist-gods 

called    . 

-IQRA 

exclaimed,  read  aloud 

the  light 

LAOUR       . 

for  the  light  of  the  dawn 

Day 

and  the  darkness  . 

JOUM  . 

DAY! 

ULEChC     . 

and  for  the  compressive  dark- 

ness which   caused    hind- 

rance 

he  called 

QRA    .        . 

they  exclaimed,  read  aloud 
NIGIIT! 

Night 

LILE  . 

And 

yiEi  .      .      . 

ORB    . 

And  there  was  created 

the  evening  . 

a    twilight,   a   passage  ftY)m 

light  to  darkness 

and      .        ... 

UlET   .        . 

and    afterwards    there    was 
created 

the  morning . 

BQR    .        .        . 

a  dawn,  a  renewal  of  light 

were  the  first 

AED    . 

FIRST 

day. 

JOUM . 

DAY. 
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These  exclamations  must  be  regarded  as  two  cries  of  joy 
and  admiration  ottered  spontaneously  by  the  Aleim  at  the 
sight  of  the  work  of  the  supreme  deity.  It  was  an  ancient 
practice  to  name  newly-born  infants  after  the  exclamation 
or  the  thought  which  the  authors  of  their  existence 
uttered  or  expressed  at  the  moment  of  their  birth.  This 
is  the  idea  in  this  passage  on  the  solemn  occasion  of  the 
birth  of  Day  and  Night,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  calls  it  folly 
and  ridiculous  vanity  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  to  attribute  to 
Grod  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  if  God  were 
a  teacher  of  grammar,  who  had  taught  Adam  a  language 
which  he  had  invented.  And  he  says,  referring  to  this  verse 
of  Genesis,  **  God  made  things,  not  names ;  God  is  not  the 
author  of  the  names  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  of  heaven  and 
of  earth  themselves." 

Each  day  of  the  cosmogonic  drama  naturally  finished  with 
the  daylight  and  recommenced  at  day-break.  The  repre- 
sentation lasted  six  days,  and  we  must  not  confound  these 
mysteries  with  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  after  the 
time  of  Moses,  or  with  those  of  other  nations  among  whom 
initiation  only  took  place  at  night.  Mystery,  in  fact,  is  hardly 
the  word,  for  initiation  was  at  that  time  only  teaching  :  it  was 
insti*uction  offered  to  all  for  the  benefit  of  society  in  general. 

Yersb  6. 


EVOUBH  TRAK8XJLTI0K 

HSBRBW  TEXT 

SBORET  MRAMINO 

And 

U-            .             .             . 

Then 

Ood      . 

ALEIM 

the  Forces^  the  Gods 

said 

-lAMR 

said 

Let  there  be . 

lEI      . 

There  shall  be  created 

RQld  . 

a  place,  an  extension  obtained 
DY  the  thinning  of  the  mass 
in  the  centre 

in  the  midst . 

BTOUC 

of  the  wcteza 

EMIM  . 

of  the  waters 

and  let  it 

UIEI    . 

and  there  was  formed 

dlTide  . 

MBDIL 

a  thing  which  caused  a  separa- 
tion to  be  made 

between 

BIN     .        .        . 

by  occup^g  a  spot :  by  the 
remainmg  of 

the  waters    . 

MIM    . 

the  waters 

and  the  waters. 

LMIM . 

according  to  the  waters. 

The  Egyptians  considered  the  substance  of  the  air  to  be  a 
product  of  the  substance  of  attenuated  or  rarefied  water,  and 
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for  this  reason  they  represented  the  sun  on  a  boat.  The 
hieroglyphic  symbol  has  been  abandoned,  but  the  sign 
written  alphabetically,  the  name,  has  been  preserved.  The 
idea  of  arky  of  boat^  of  vessel,  of  nave  (navis)  is  connected  even 
at  the  present  day  with  the  idea  of  temple,  tabernacle,  tent, 
dwelling-places  of  the  sun,  and  by  the  sun  we  must  under- 
stand God :  "  For  the  Lord  Gk)d  is  a  sun,"  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11. 

Moses'  ark  of  the  covenant  was  imitated  from  the  Egyp- 
tian ark,  as  represented  in  the  engraving,  carried  on  staves 
by  Levites,  and  placed  on  a  boat.  The  winged  figures  called 
cherubim  will  be  found  on  the  Egyptian  ark,  and  refer  in 
both  arks  to  the  Almighty  power  of  Gk>d.  Besides  the  two 
cherubim  which  looked  towards  each  other,  and  spread  out 
their  wings,  there  was  a  third  called  the  cherub  of  the  lid, 
because  he  hovered  over  the  ark.  All  this  can  be  seen  in  the 
drawing  of  the  Isiac  ark  copied  from  the  bas-relief  in  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Phike,  as  well  as  the  table  of  shittim- 
wood,  which  is  shown  in  the  second  engraving. 

This  ship  or  ark  was  commonly  used  in  the  mysteries  of 
Greece  as  well  as  Egypt,  and  was  the  Argha,  a  Sanscrit 
word,  signifying  "  a  particular  form  of  offering  in  a  certain 
shaped  vessel."  In  Hebrew  i!»¥,  arag,  is  "  to  plait,  or  weave," 
an  operation  necessary  in  making  a  boat  of  bulrushes ;  also, 
**  to  shut  up."  A  word  derived  from  this  root  is  used  in 
1  Sam.  vi.  8, 11, 15,  where  it  is  called  "  the  ark  of  the  Lord." 
The  word  is  TJ")^,  argaz,  but  the  final  T  Fiirst  considers  to  be  an 
unimportant  postfix.  The  Argha  was  a  mystic  ship.  It  had 
both  ends  alike,  was  a  correct,  very  much  elongated  ellipse, 
and  was  called  ^A^ivpvfivavfy  Amphiprumnati^.  Hesychius 
says,  'A/A<^t7rpv/iiw,  rk  iirl  aomjpta  wsfAirofuva  ifKoiay  that 
is,  Amphiprumna  are  used  in  voyages  of  salvation,  ^lian 
informs  us  that  a  lion  was  the  emblem  of  Hephaistos  in  Egypt, 
and  in  the  curious  description  which  Capella  has  given  us 
of  the  mystic  ship  navigated  by  seven  sailors,  we  find  that  a 
lion  was  figured  on  the  mast,  in  the  midst  of  the  effulgence 
which  shone  around.  This  ship  was  a  symbol  of  the  Uni- 
verse— the  seven  planets  were  represented  by  the  seven 
sailors — and  the  lion  was  an  emblem  of  Phtha,  the  principle 
of  light  and  life.  The  ark  of  the  covenant  has  the  name  t^ 
aron,  which  signifies  "  a  box,"  "  a  mummy  case,"  or  "a  money 
chest."  Arka  (the  Greek  afrxfi)  means  tiie  sun  in  Javanese, 
and  the  ancient  temple  of  Jaggemant,  at  Kanarak,  where 
there  was  a  £a.mous  temple  of  the  sun,  is  called  the  Arka. 
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The  ark,  as  we  see  in  the  engraviiig,  was  a  kind  of  crescent, 
snch  as  is  made  bj  the  new  moon,  which  in  consequence  of 
it  was  made  a  type  of  the  ark.  At  the  disappearance  of  Osiris, 
Kar  aifxufur/jLOP  ^OaipiSof,  which  they  styled  the  interment  of 
the  deity,  the  Egyptians  constructed  by  way  of  memorial  a 
remarkable  machine  called  Adpvaxa  firjvostBrj,  an  ark  in  the 
shape  of  a  crescent  or  new  moon,  in  which  the  image  of 
Osiris  was  for  a  time  concealed  (Pint,  de  Isid.) 

Isis,  lo,  and  Ino  were  the  same  as  Juno,  and  Venus  was 
the  same  deity  under  a  different  title.  Juno  was  the  same 
as  lonah,  and  the  Iris,  or  rainbow,  was  her  concomitant. 
Homer  says  (Hiad,  A',  ver.  27) : — 

'Ipiaoiv  ioucoTtQf  uQ  Ti  Kpovtutv 
'Bv  vf^ii  ffTtifH^ff  rkpag  fiipowwv  kvOpuinay* 

And  again  (H.  F.  ver.  647) : — 

'Hvrc  frop^vf^riv  Ipiv  Ovfirdiai  ravvoay 
Zcdc  IJi  oi>pau69tVf  Tipag  Ipptvaif 

while  in  a  hymn  to  Selene,  ascribed  to  Homer,  the  Iris  is 
spoken  of  as  being  placed  in  the  heavens  as  a  token, 

Thfiiop  dk  PpoTuis  Kal  aijfia  TSTVKTai, 


Vebsb  7. 

XHOIiSH  TBAKSLATION 

HXBBRW  TIXT 

SECRST  uBAiayo 

And 

u-      .       .       . 

Thus 

God      . 

ALEIM 

the  Gods 

made    • 

-i6gh       .      , 

made 

AT       .        .        . 

that  which  constitutes  indivi- 
duality, the  nature 

the  firmament 

ERQI6 

of  the  thing  spread  out ; 

and  divided  . 

UIRIDT,       . 

and  they  caused  a  separation 
to  exist 

BIN      .        .        . 

hy  the  ahode,  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  spot 

tlie  waters    . 

EMIM . 

of  the  waters 

which  v?ere  . 

AChR  . 
MTET  . 

which  are 

under    . 

under 

the  firmament 

LRQid 

as  regards  space 

and  by  the  aoode,  by  the  occu- 

firom the 

UBIN  . 

pation  of  the  spot 

waters  . 

EMIM . 

of  the  waters 

which  were   . 

AQhR  . 

which  are 

ahove   . 

MOL    . 

above 

the  firmament 

LRQid 

as  regards  space, 
and  it  was  done 

and  it  was    . 

UIEI    .        .        . 

so.        .        .        . 

CN       .        .        . 

so. 

F  2 
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Space,  BQlO,  not  being  a  yacunm  but  a  material  substance, 
spread  out,  as  it  were  in  thin  layers,  Moses  could  say,  and 
was  e^en  compelled  to  say,  ATEBQiO,  the  substance  of  space, 
that  which  constitutes  it. 


Vebsb  8. 
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t 

tmcaxr  mkanivo 

And     •        •        • 

U-       .        .       . 

Then 

'  God      . 

ALEIM 

the  Gods 

1  called   . 

-IQRA         .        . 
LRQIO 

exclaimed 

the  firmament 

for  space 
HEAVEN 1 

Heaven 

ChMIM 
UIEI    . 

and 

and  there  was  created 

:  the  evening  . 

1 

Orb  . 

a  twilight,  a  psssage   from 
light  to  darkness 

and                      • 

UIEI   .        .        . 

and    afterwards    there    was 
created 

the  morning . 

BQR    . 

a  dawn,  a  renewal  of  light 

were  the  second    . 

ChNI   . 
JOUM . 

SECOND 

day. 

DAY. 

VSBSB  9. 


SVOU&H  TRAymJLnOK 

8BCRR  MKAXINO 

And      . 

God      . 

said 

Let  the  waters 

nnder   . 

the  heaven   • 

be  gathered  toge- 
ther 
nnto     •        •        • 
one       •       •        . 
place    • 

and   let    the   dry 
land 

appear  . 

and  it  was    • 

•0.         •        .         . 

U-       .        .        . 
ALEIM 
-lAMR 
EMIM . 
MTET . 
EQhMDC     . 

IQOVOU     . 

• 

AL       ... 
AED    . 
MQOUM      . 

UKIRQhE   • 

TRAE . 
UIEI    . 
CN       .        .        . 

And 

the  Gods 

said 

These  waters 

under,  which  are  underneath 

the  heavens,  the  constella- 
tions 

will  tend  directly  in  order  to 
meet  in  it 

towards 

a  single 

spot  fixed  upon  for  their 
meeting 

and  of  drought,  or  aridity  pro- 
duced hy  the  action  of  an 
internal  fire 

the  appearance  shall  be  made 

and  it  was  done 

so. 

FRO 


And  Ifl  (honi  ninki-  iii<-  ;i  saticiii.uA-  ilial  I  iiiav  <l\v.-l1  ;iiiiuii\:  i 
And  thev  >«li;)1l  ni.-ikp  ail  .ii-k  '>|' sliittnii  wuo'l  '  Aiul  il.^.u  ^li^i 
And  ihrni  slialt   nudte  inn  ihi'iiibimnHi  tlif  i-iuls  Ami  tlir  cIhtiiIjiiu  slii 


FROM       PHIL/E 


Thou  sli;tlt  also  moke  a  lahlc  of  sliitUiii  wood  tivn  fiiLils  shall  be 
the  leiij-lh  therfof,  am]  a  nihil  ih'-  hrfadth  ihcrpof,  anil  a  cubit 
and   a   half  thp  bei^lil    LhcrcoC.       And  ihon  shall    iiiak.>   ihe   staves 

<}(  shittini  wood Jlial   the   tabic   niav  he   burin'   with  tiem. 

And  thou  shall  make  the  bowl  thorcol". 

|-,xd.c,XXV.  V,  23.  26.  29. 


LoitdoiL:  Lon^couu  k  Ci 
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Verse  11 — contmited. 


ENOTJilH  TRAXHIJkTIOir 

1 

HEBREW  TE3CT 

1                                                           ■ 

BBCRET  MB4inK0 

FRI     .        .        . 

of  fruit, 

yielding 
fruit 

OChE  . 

FRI     .        .        . 

making  perfect 
fruit 

after  his  kind 

LMINOU     . 

after  his  kind 

whose  . 

AChR  . 
ZROOU 

whose 

seed 

seed 

M  in  itself     . 

BDU     .        .        . 

M  in  itself 

upon 

Ol      .       .       . 

above,  raised  above 

the  earth, 

F^VRTa 

the  white  earth,  the  g^und, 

and  it  was    . 

UIEI    . 

and  it  was  done 

so.         .        .        . 

CN       .        .        . 

so. 

Verse  12. 

• 

I 

KNUUail  TBAXSLATION 

i 

nSDRRW  TEXT 

BBCRIT  IfRANLNO 

• 

And     the     earth 

UTOUT».\  . 

Then  they  caused  to  arise  sud- 

brought forth 

denly  and  full  of  strength 

EARTz 

out  of  the  white  earth,  out  of 
the  ground 

grass     . 

DChA  . 
OghR  . 

a  dwarf  vegetation 

and  herb 

a  full-grown  plant  near  ma- 

yielding 

MRZld 

turity 
sowing  around  it 

seed 

zrO    . 

seed 

after  his  kind, 

LMINEOU  . 

after  his  kind ; 

and  the  tree  . 

UOTz   . 

and  the  woody  substance 

yielding 
iruit 

OChE  . 
PhRI   . 

yielding 
fruit 

whose  . 

AChR  .        .        . 

zrOou 

whose 

seed 

seed 

was  in  itself . 

BOU    . 

M  in  itself 

after  his  kind. 

LMINEOU  . 

after  his  kind, 

and 

U-        .        .        . 

then 

God      .        .        . 

ALEIM 

the  Gods 

saw 

-IRA  . 

considered  it 

that  it  was    . 

CI        .        .        . 

because  it  was 

good.    . 

ThOUB 

beautifuL 

Here  we  have  the  eaxth  producing  spontaneously  alimen- 
tary plants  and  fruit  trees.  The  sun,  which  is  about  to 
appear  did  not  rise  for  the  first  time  on  a  barren  earth.  It 
is  to  be  remarked  also,  that  Moses  makes  no  mention  of  any 
plants  but  what  arc  necessary  for  the  support  of  animals  or 
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sinned,  there  could  be  no  occasion  for   the   institution   of 
sacrifices  destined  to  conciliate  an  angrj  God. 


Verse  15. 


MSaum  TRAXaULTIOll 

BBCBXT  MKAXDCO 

And  let  them  be  . 

for  lights 

in  the  finnament  . 
of  the  heaven 

to  give  light. 

upon  the 
earth    . 
and  it  was    . 

BO.            •            1            • 

IJIEOU 

I.MAOURT. 

BRQI6 

Eghwm    . 

LEA  IK 

Ol      .       .       . 

KARTi 

UIEI    . 

CN       .        .        . 

And  they  shall  be,  thej  shaU 

he  also 
for  luminous  bodies,  for  starry 

lights 
in  the  space 
of  heaven,  of  the  constellations 

of  heaven 
to  cause  the  light  of  dawn  to 

move 
above  the 
earth 

and  it  took  place 
so. 

Verse  1G. 


XKOUflH  TRAVBLAIIOSI 


And 
GiMi      . 
made    . 
two 

great     . 

lights    • 

the  greater 

light  \ 

to  rule  . 

the  day 

and 

the  lesser 

light     . 

to  rule . 

the  night 

h€  nume  the  stars 

also. 


HXBRXW  TTXT 


u- 

ALEIM 
-lC)Ch 
ChXl   . 

EGDLIM 

EMART 

AT 

EGDL." 

EMAOUR 

LMMChLT 

EIOUM 

UAT    . 

EQThN 

EMAOUR 

LMMChLT 

ELILE 

ECOUgBIM 

UAT    . 


BSCRKT  MXAXIXO 


Thus 

the  Forces,  the  Gods 

made 

a  double 

substance 

superior  in  sixe  and  in  excel- 
lence 

of  starry  lights,  of  stars 

the  substance 

which  was  the  greater 

of  the  luminous  starry  bodies 

to  represent  the  rule,  the  reign 

of  the  day 

and  the  substance 

of  the  lesser 

luminous  starry  body 

to  represent  the  rule,  the  reign 

of  ni^fht 

of  the  stars,  dim  and  almost 
extinct  lights, 

he  made  the  substance  also. 
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Vebsb  19. 


MKQUBB  TBAimJLTnni 

And      • 

the  eyening  . 

and 

the  morning  . 

toerv  the  fourth 

day. 

UIEI    . 
OUB    . 
UIEI   . 
BQR    .        .        . 

rbiOl 

JOUM . 

And  there  was  created 

a  twilight 

then  there  was  created 

a  dawn 

FOURTH 

DAY. 

The  root  of  the  nnmber  four,  BB,  designates  dilatation, 
greatness,  extent,  force,  superiority,  majesty,  power,  niulti- 
pUcity,  Ac.,  Ac. :  the  square  and  the  paraUelogram,  snch  as 
the  final  MIM  of  the  Hebrew  language  also  signify  a  collec- 
tion, power,  plurality,  and  totality.  The  symbol  has  passed 
from  the  hieroglyphical  to  the  alphabetical  writing ;  M  or  IM 
signifies  the  plural.  The  most  sublime  of  creations,  that 
which  really  constitutes  the  planetary  system,  and  which 
rules  oyer  its  admirable  and  boundless  disposition,  was  kept 
back,  in  order  that  it  might  coincide  with  the  power  of  the 
number  Four.  The  Egyptians,  according  to  Achilles  Tatius, 
placed  the  sun  fourth  in  the  order  of  the  planets. 

Vkr8e  20. 


nrOLISH  TBAVBLATION 

HXBUw  tzrr 

BKBR  MSANIXa 

And       . 

U-        .        .        . 

After  this 

God 

ALETM 

the  Godsy  the  Amoneans 

said 

-lAMR 

said 

Let  the  waters 

EMIM  . 

The  waters 

hring  forth  abnn- 

ighRTiOV   . 

shall  bring  forth    abundantly 

diuitly 

and  able  to  creep  at  once 
a  numerous  brood  of  reptiles 

the  moYiDg    crea- 

ghRTi . 

ture 

that  hath  life. 

NPhCh . 

breath 

EIE      .        .        . 

livinff,  animalised, 

and  tnat  which  flies,  the  birds 

and  fowl 

UOOUPh      . 

that  may  fly  . 

lOOUPhPh  . 

shall   be    made    to    fly   with 
strength  and  fleetness 

abore 

dL        .        .        . 

above 

the  earth 

K\RT« . 

the  white  earth 

in  the    . 

Ol       .       .       . 

over,  aboYOy  in 

open 

PhNI    .        .       . 

the  space 

firmament 

RQld    . 

extended 

of  hearen. 

EghMIM      . 

of  the  starry  heavens. 
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VsBSB  21 — contmued. 


sarousH  TiumuinoH 

8BCSR  MBAinVO 

And       •        •        • 

U-         .        .        . 

And 

every     . 

CL        .        .        . 

every 

-AT       .        .        . 

Aubstanoe,  individuality 

winged  fowl  . 

OOUPh 

flying  thing, 

CNPh    . 

with  wings 
after  hia  kind. 

after  his  kind. 

LMINEOU   . 

And       •        •        • 

U-         .        .        . 

Then 

God 

ALEIM 

the  Gods 

flaw 

-IliA    . 

looked  attentively  at  it 

that  it  was     . 

CI         .        .        . 

because  it  wa$ 

good. 

ThOUB. 

beautifuL 

TNN,  TNIN,  Bignifics  a  dragon,  a  whale,  a  serpent,  and  a 
crocodile.  '^  The  great  TNIM  (dragon)  that  lieth  in  the 
midst  of  his  riyers,"  Ezek.  zxix.  3.  ''  Thou  art  as  a  TNIM 
in  the  seas/'  xxxii.  2« 

VSBSE  22. 


XXOTJUH  TllA2mLATI0V 

SBCBxr  MXAsmro 

And       •        •        • 

U-        .        .        . 

And 

God       .        .        . 

ALEIM 

the  Gods,  the  Amoneans 

bleesed  . 

-IBRC           .        . 

bent  their  knees,  knelt  down 
in  order  to  bless,  blessed. — 
^iM^bent  their  knees  m  order 
to  bkss  them 

then     • 

ATM 

the  substance,  theee  individu- 
alities 

saying    . 

LAMR. 

by  reason  of  the  act  of  saying, 

be  fruitful 

PhROU 

by  sayinff,* 
be    firuitml,   propagate    your 

and  multiply  . 

URBOU 

BptSCloS 

and  quadruple  yourselves,  oc- 
cupy the  four  quarters, 
develope,  multiply  your^ 
selves 

and  fill 

and  fill  . 

UxMLAOU     . 

AT        .        .        . 

the  substance 

the  waters     . 

EMIM  . 

of  the  waters 

in  the  seas 

BIMIM 

in  the  seas 

and  let  fowl  • 

UEOOUPh    . 

as  to  the  fowl 

multiply 

IRB      .        .        . 

it  shall  quadruple  itself 

in  the  earth.  . 

BARTi 

on  the  earth. 

•  L-AMR,  propter  eloquium,  propter  sermonem. 
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Vebsb  25. 


nrOUBH  TRAX8LATX0N 

8ICRKT  MRABDCQ 

And 

U-         .        .        . 

Thus 

God 

ALEIM 

the  Gods 

made     •        •        • 

-lOCh  . 

made 

AT        .        .        . 

a  substance,  an  individuality 

the  beast 

ETT       . 

animal 

of  the  earth    . 

EARTz . 

of  the  white  earth,  proceeding 
from  the  white  earth 

after  his  kind 

LMINE 

according  to  his  kind 

and 

UAT     . 

and  the  substance,  the  indivi- 
duality 

cattle     • 

EBEME 

of  the  quadruped 

after  their  kind 

LMINE 

according  to  his  kind 

and 

U-         .        .        . 

and 

everything     . 

CL        .        .        . 

aU 

-AT      .        .        . 

substance,  individuality 

that  creepeth 

RMCh  . 
EADME       . 

that  moves 

upon  the  earth 

of  red  earth,  of  Adamic  earth 

(so  called  because  man  is 

the  head  of   this   class  of 

animals),  proceeding  from 
the  red  earth 

after  his  kind. 

LMIXEOU    . 

accor<Ung  to  his  kind. 

And       .        .        .  1 

U- 

Then 

God       .        .        . 

ALEIM 

the  Gods 

saw 

-IRA    . 

regarded  it 

that  it  was 

CI         .        .        . 

because  it  was 

good.      . 

ThOUB 

beautiful. 

There  are  traces  here  of  a  general  classification  of  animals 
according  to  the  nature  or  colour  of  the  vital  fluid  found  in 
them,  viz.,  the  animals  with  white  blood  formed  out  of  white 
earth,  and  those  with  red  blood  out  of  red  earth. 


Vkrse  26. 


■ 

XXOZIHH  TRANBULTKnr 

HKBBXW  TEXT 

SBCIUrr  MBANIRO 

And 

God 

said 

Let  us  make  . 

man 

in  our  image  . 

U-        .        .        . 

ALEIM 

-lAMR 

NOChE 

ADM     . 

CDMOUTNOU     . 

Then 

the  Gods 

said 

We  will  make 

the  Adamite  being,  the  human 

race,  the  people 
of  similar  tnought,  of  similar 

intelligence  with  ourselves 
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This  is  why  those  covenants  are  made  which  are  apparently 
so  unequal  as  between  God  and  man,  and  this  is  why  the 
Prophecies  and  the  Psalms  so  often  speak  of  the  protecting 
and  salutary  shadow  of  the  Deity,  and  of  his  wings  under  the 
shadow  of  which  man  will  find  security.  This  is  what  the 
Egyptian  artists  symbolically  represented  by  the  winged 
globe,  which  was  always  carved  over  the  entrance  to  the 
temples.  This  symbol  seemed  to  cover  with  its  protecting 
shadow  the  faithftil  who  entered  the  temple  to  oflFer  the  homage 
of  their  love  to  Grod. 

Man  therefore,  being  formed  after  the  shadow  of  the  Gods, 
is  in  some  sort  that  shadow  itself,  and  has  a  share  in  the 
Divine  attributes,  that  is,  in  thought,  in  a  reasoning  soul, 
resolution,  the  act  of  reasoning,  and  the  power  of  creating 
ruling,  and  governing,  as  his  name,  purposely  formed  from 
DaM  and  E-DaM,  indicates.  He  could  not  deny  God  therefore 
without  denying  himself,  offend  Him  without  injuring  himself, 
or  curse  Him  without  the  curse  falling  upon  himself,  and 
separating  him  from  God  by  death.  "  Curse  God  and  die," 
says  Job's  wife,  foolishly,  but  consistently.  This  mode  of 
explaining  the  procreation  of  a  being  by  another  being  who 
resembled  him  had  become  almost  proverbial,  and  it  is  a 
great  error  to  use  it  so  as  to  give  to  man  an  almost  divine 
origin.  The  same  expression  is  used  in  chap.  v.  3:  ^^And 
Adam .  •  •  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  image ; 
and  called  his  name  Seth." 

In  the  dramatic  representation  of  the  creation  of  man  in 
the  mysteries,  the  Aleim  were  represented  by  men  who,  when 
sculpturing  the  form  of  an  Adamite  being,  of  a  man,  traced 
the  outline  of  it  on  their  own  shadow,  or  modelled  it  on  their 
own  shadow  traced  on  the  wall.  This  is  how  the  art  of 
drawing  originated  in  Egypt,  and  the  hieroglyphic  figures 
carved  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  have  so  little  relief  that 
they  still  resemble  a  shadow.  Pliny  says  (1.  XXXV.  c.  iii.) : 
"  all  the  ancients  are  agreed  that  what  gave  rise  to  the  art  of 
drawing  was  a  simple  sketch  accurately  traced  on  the  shadow 
of  a  man.  This  lineal  drawing,  or  drawing  with  an  engraved 
outline,  was  invented  either  by  Fhilocles  an  Egyptiany  or  by 
Cleanthes  a  Corinthian.'^  At  Ombos  and  Medinet-Aboo  may 
still  be  seen  figures  traced  in  this  manner,  and  which  are 
merely  sketched  in  red  paint  on  the  outlines  thus  furnished. 

It  is   strange  to  find  Pliny  mentioning  a    Greek  name, 
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That  ifl,  they  gave  him  the  two  sexes,  for  the  Gods  of 
Moses,  like  the  Supreme  God  who  ruled  them,  were  andro- 
gynous. 

The  subsequent  statement  that  Eve  was  formed  out  of  one 
of  Adam's  ribs  after  he  had  been  placed  in  the  garden  of 
Eden,  and  had  given  names  to  the  cattle,  &c.,  is  hopelessly 
irreconcilable  with  the  statement  "  male  and  female  created 
they  them  ; "  ^31  nnpD).  The  Talmudists,  however,  settle  aU 
these  difficulties  by  assuring  us  that  they  are  above  human 
reason  and  judgment,  and  that  they  may  not  even  be 
meditated  upon,  ina  "nnS  niB^  "fi  T^  (Treatise  Jouma). 

The  secret  meaning  of  the  word  BRA  brings  us  to  the 
Hindu  traditions,  the  first  of  which  had  reference  to  the 
creation  of  the  world  by  God,  or  by  secondary  deities  whom 
God  had  commissioned  to  create  it,  and  the  second  of  which 
referred  to  the  creation  of  man  in  an  androgynous  form. 
These  traditions  were  anterior  to  Moses,  and  had  spread 
among  all  ancient  nations. 

The  first  tradition  is  found  in  one  of  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Hindus,  in  which  Yichnu  speaks  as  follows  to  Brama, 
or  Brouma,  the  Creating  Being  :  ^^  O  Brama,  my  dear  son, 
I  grant  you  my  favour,  and  give  you  the  power  of  creating 
the  universe :  I  keep  the  universe  and  all  lives  concealed  in 
my  bosom;  I  command  you  to  create  them,  or  rather  to 
develope  them."  Here  we  must  remark  the  name  of  BRA- 
ma,  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  its  connection  with  BRA, 
to  create,  to  form,  to  reform,  to  renew ;  and  with  A-BRAM, 
the  reformer,  the  renewer  of  the  ancient  worship. 

The  second  tradition  referred  to  the  androgynous  nature 
of  man.  The  Scythians  assigned  the  two  sexes  to  the 
Deity,  and  this  idea  gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  man  being 
formed  in  the  image  of  the  gods,  united  in  himself  in  the  be- 
ginning the  two  sexes.  The  Greeks  took  from  it  their  idea 
of  androgyns,  a  species  of  hermaphrodites  which  existed  at 
the  creation  of  the  world.  This  idea  was  widely  diffused  in 
Asia.  In  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  androgynous 
figures  were  represented  on  the  walls  with  two  heads,  one  a 
male  and  the  other  a  female  head. 

This  explains  Plato's  idea  that  the  mutual  inclination  of 
the  two  sexes  is  owing  to  their  wish  to  form  again  the  single 
being  which  they  were  before  they  were  separated  from  each 
other. 
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derived  from  the  race  of  androgynous  beings,  but  that  the 
latter  then  disappeared  from  the  fiice  of  the  earth. 


Vkrse  28. 

ECOLIfB  TRAVSULTIOH 

HEBBEW  TlXr 

nCSBT  lOUKIlfO 

And         •          •          • 

U-         .        .        . 

Then 

God 

ALEIM         .        .  ' 

the  Gods 

blessed  . 

-IBRC  . 

knelt  and  cansed  to  kneel  in 
order  to  bless  it 

them*     •        •        • 

ATM     . 

the  individuality,  the  substance 

of  them. 

And       • 

U-         .       •        • 

And 

Qod 

ALEIM 

the  Gods 

said 

-lAMR 

said 

unto  them 

I.EM     . 

unto  them 

Be  fruitful      . 

PhROU 

Be  fruitful 

and  multiply . 

URBOU        . 

and  quadruple  yourselvea,  ex- 
tend   yourselves    over    the 
four  quarters  of  the  earth, 
multiply 

and  replenish 

UMLAOU     . 

and  replenish 
the  substance 

AT        .        .        . 

the  earth     ^  . 

EARTz . 

of  the  earth 

and  subdue  it 

UCBghE       . 

.  and  make  of  it  your  footstool, 
j      make  yourselves  masters  of  it 

and  have  dominion 

URDOU 

'  and  cause  your  power  to  de- 
scend, extend  your  dominion 

over  the  fish  . 

BDGT  . 

over  the  fish 

of  the  sea 

ELM      . 

of  the  sea 

and  over  the  fowl  . 

UBOOUPh    . 

and  over  the  birds 

of  the  air 

EChMTM       . 

of  the  heavens 

and  over  every 

UBCL  . 

and  over  all 

living  thing    • 

EIE       .        .        . 

animal  life,  life 

that  moYtith  . 

ERMCht       . 

ot  the  being  that  moves 

upon 

Ol       .       . 

on  the  surface 

the  earth. 

EARTj 

1 

'  of  the  earth. 

1 

The  same  life  is  giyen  to  all  animated  beings,  the  same 
senses,  the  same  wants,  and  the  same  passions  or  conditions 
arising  out  of  those  wants.  But  immortality  is  not  giren  to 
any  being;  on  the  contrary,  food  is  about  to  be  given  to 
ihem  to  sustain  life.  Without  food  both  they  and  man 
would  have  died.  The  blessing,  too,  is  the  same  for  all, 
itltbough  man  is  destined  to  have  dominion  over  the  earth. 
The  forcible  expression  of  the  Hebrew  text,  "Make  the  earth 
your  footstool,"  gave  the  initiated  person  to  understand  that 
man  has  not  been  created  in  order  to  live  like  other  animals, 
but  is  susceptible  of  moral  education  and  of  progress,  and 
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consequently  of  intellectual  superiority  over  beings  like  him- 
self, which  is  to  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  nature. 


Versb  29. 


msaUBB  TRASrSULTIOS 

HIBBXW  TEXT 

BBCRIT  MBAMIKO 

And 

u-       .       .       . 

And 

God       .        .        . 

ALELM 

theGoda 

said. 

-lAMR 

said: 

Behold  . 

ENE      . 

Behold 

I  have  given  . 

NITI    . 

I  have  given,  I  have  appointed 

JOU 

LCM  .    .     .; 

for  you 

every     . 

CL        .        .        . ' 

every 

AT        .        .        . 

substance  which  is 

herb 

OChB    . 
ZRO      . 

a  plant  in  maturity 

bearing  seed  . 

yielding  seed 

ZRO      .        .        . 

yielding  seed   (i.e.  producing 
much  seed,  and  constantly) 

which  M 

AChR  . 

OC        .        .        . 

PhNI    . 

which  M 

upon 
the  fncsfi . 

upon 

the  surface 

ofaU      . 

CL        .        .        . 

entire 

the  earth 

EARTz . 

of  the  earth 

and 

UAT     .       . 

and  the  substance 

every     • 

CL        .        .        . 

entire 

tree 

EOTz    . 

of  the  wood|  of  the  tree 

in  the  which  is 

AChR  . 
BOU      . 

which  has 
m  it 

the  fruit 

PhRI    . 

fruit 

of  a  tree 

OTz       .        .        . 

which  i$  woody,  belonging  to  a 
woody  substance,  to  a  tree 

yielding  fieed 

ZRO      . 

yielding  seed 

zrO    . 

1  yielding  seed 

to  you    . 

LCxM     . 

for  you 

it  shall  be 

JEIE    . 

it  shall  be 

for  meat. 

LA(U.E 

for  food. 

The  expressions  CLAT  OQhB,  that  is,  every  adult,  mature 
plant,  producing  much  seed,  and  which  grows  but  a  small 
height  above  the  ground,  shows  that  cereal  plants  in  general 
and  the  Dhoura  in  particular,  are  here  spoken  of.  It  also 
shows  that  man  was  supposed  to  have  been  created  an 
herbivorous  animal  only. 
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Verse  30. 


KSrOUSH  TBAXSXATIOH 


And  to  every . 

beast 

of  the  earth    . 

and  to  every  . 

fowl 

of  the  air 

and  to  eyery  . 
j  thing  that  creepeth 

upon 
I  the  earth 
!  wherein  there 

IB    •  •  •  • 

I  life         .        • 

]  I  have  given  every  . 


I  green     . 
:  herb 
I  for  meat. 
I  And  it  was 
so. 


HIBRXW  TEXT 


ULCL  . 

EIT 

EARTi 

SLCL  . 
lUPII 
EChMIM 
ULCL  . 
ROUMCh 

Al 

EARTz 
AChR   . 
B(5U      . 
XPhCh . 
EIE      . 

CL 
AT 

IRQ  . 
OChB  . 
LACLE 
UIEI  . 
CN 


BCCRKT  MXAXniO 


And  for  all 

life,  animality 

of  the  earth 

and  for  every 

thing  that  flies 

in  the  sky 

and  for  every 

being  that  moves 

on  thie  surface 

of  the  earth 

which  has 

in  itself 

a  breath 

fchich  is  animalisedy  made  to  be 

Hfe 
all 

substance  which  is 
a  green  plant, 

a  plant  in  maturity,  shall  he 
for  food. 
And  it  was  done 
so. 


This  verse  shows  ns  that  no  camiyorons  animals  were 
created  at  first.  The  priests  wished  to  convey  the  idea  that 
beings  intended  to  devour  each  other  were  not  created  by 
the  Supreme  Deitj,  but  that  the  Aleim  in  executing  his 
commands  have  allowed  the  imperfe<)tion  which  characterises 
them  to  appear  in  their  work,  which  is  the  origin  of  EVIL. 


V  RRftE 

33. 

KNOUSH  TBAXSLATIOSr 

1 

HXBBXW  TfCXT 

HECRKT  MKAXINO 

1 

And 

u- 

Then 

God       .        .        . 

ALEIM 

the  Gods 

saw 

-IRA    . 

looked  at 

AT 

the  substance, 

everything     . 

GL 

.    total                                              1 

that 

AChR   . 
6ChE    . 

which 

He  had  made 

they    had    made    with    their 

hands 

and  behold  it  was  . 

UENE  . 

and  behold  it  was 

very 

MAD     . 

as  much  as  possible,  very 

good.     •                • 

ThOUB. 

• 

beautiful. 
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VsBBS  33 — continued. 


BTOUBH  TRAXSATIOV 

HXBBXW  Tsrr 

And       •        • 

IIIEI      .         .         . 
ORB     . 

And  there  was  created 

the  eyening   . 

a  twilight 

and 

UIEI     . 

then  there  was  created 

the  morning  . 

BQU     . 

a  dawn 

were  the  sixth 

Eghghi 

OF  COxVTENT,  OF  INTER- 
NAL JOY,  THAT  ONE- 

THE  SIXTH 

day.               •        • 

JOUM  . 

DAY. 

The  number  six  among  the  Egyptians  was  a  common 
measure,  an  exact  measure,  answering  to,  and  complying 
withy  the  requirements  of  property  and  of  the  artistic  pro- 
portions of  the  monuments,  so  that  the  Hebrew  word  9^9^' 
six,  described  inward  satisfaction,  the  being  fully  persuaded, 
profound  and  overwhelming  conviction.  Nomenclature  and 
numeration  were  not  at  that  time,  as  at  the  present  day,  the 
art  of  numbering,  of  calculating,  but  the  art  of  'permading 
and  rendering  satisfied  by  unerring  calculations. 

The  narrative  refers  distinctly  to  the  senary  division,  and 
it  is  an  inaccuracy  when,  in  Gen.  ii.  2,  Grod  is  said  to  have 
finished  his  work  on  the  seventh  day,  and  to  have  rested  on 
that  day,  and  several  manuscripts  have  substituted  the  sixth 
day  for  the  seventh  in  that  verse. 

All  the  measurements  of  ancient  Egypt  are  connected  with 
the  senary  and  duodecimal  scale,  and  all  the  measurements 
which  have  relation  to  one  another  starting  from  the  orgya 
(six  feet)  are  divisible  by  six.  Even  in  the  Egyptian  figures, 
from  the  most  colossal  statues  to  the  smallest  bas-relief,  the 
proportions  are  multiples  or  sub-multiples  of  the  numbers 
six  or  twelve.  The  duodenary  division  has  been  adopted 
throughout  the  east.  The  Greeks  took  it  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Bomans  from  the  Greeks,  and  Europe  firom  the 
Bomans.  The  zodiacal  circle  has  been  divided  into  twelve 
parts  from  the  earliest  times.  The  meaning  of  this  and 
other  mystic  numbers  will  be  more  fully  explained  subse- 
quently. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


GENESIS. 
CHAPTER  n. 

VSBSE  1. 


XKOUIH  TBAlTBLlTIOir 

HBBBEW  TKZT 

nCRKT  wuLsao 

Thus  were  finished 

the  beavens   . 
and  the  earth 
and  all  . 
the  host  of  them 

UICLOU       . 

EChMIM      . 
UEAKTi       . 
L'CL      •        •        • 
TxBAM 

Then  the  complete  finishing 
was  caused  to  be  made 

of  the  heavens 

and  of  the  earth 

and  of  the  whole 

strategical  disposition  of  their 
constellations 

The  word  TzBA  describes  the  order  of  diflFerent  masses  of 
men  composing  an  army.  TzBA  EQhMIM  signifies  the 
army  of  heaven.  The  words  "  host  of  heaven  " — Deut.  iv.  19 
and  1  Elings  xxii.  19  e^  seq. — signify  not  only  the  constella- 
tions but  the  ALEIM  who  maintain  them  in  their  courses. 

An  expression  of  Job,  cap.  xxxviii.  31,  ^^  Canst  thou  bind  the 
sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion/' 
represents  the  celestial  groups  as  composed  of  stars  bound 
together.  There  is  in  this  expression  an  indication  of  signs, 
of  astronomical  figures,  as  in  the  expression  EQOUT  QhMIM, 
the  painted  or  sculptured  representation  of  the  signs  and 
constellations  of  heaven.  The  celestial  host  is  composed  of 
those  symbolical  figures,  on  which  the  stars  which  they  guard 
and  direct  rest  in  chains.  We  must  remember,  that  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments  the  Gods  are  always  marked  by  one  or 
several  stars.  In  the  same  way  the  divine  mission  of  ISO 
(Jesus)  could  be  announced  to  mankind  in  no  other  way 
than  by  being  accompanied  or  marked  by  a  star. 
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VXBSE  2. 


XSrOLDH  THAHSLATIOH 


And 

God 

ended     . 

on  UiA  serenth 

dftj 


hiB  work 


which    . 
He  had  made, 
and  he  rested 


on  theseyenth 
day 

from  all. 
hia  work 

which     . 
lie  had  made 


U- 

ALEIM 
-ICL     . 
BIOUM 
EghBlOl 


MLACTOU  . 


AChR  . 
OChE  . 
UighBT 


BIOUM 
ECHBlOl 
MCL     . 
MLACTOU 


AChR 
OghE 


And 

the  Goda 

completely  finished 

on  tne  day,  at  the  period 

of  the  numher  aeyen,  of  com- 
pletion, and  of  the-  time  of 
returning  in  one*8  self 

the  object  of  their  mission,  the 
work  which  they  had  been 
made  MLACBI  for 

which 

they  had  performed, 

and  they  returned  to  their  pri- 
mitive condition,  leaving  off 
their  work,  resting  them- 
selyes 

on  the  day 

of  the  number  seven 

from  all 

the  object  of  their  misnon^ 
their  work, 

which 

they  had  performed,  finished 
perfectly. 


The  Samaritan  transcription  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  Syriac  change  the  seventh  day  into 
ShShI,  the  sixth  day.  Bat  the  number  seven  is  used 
here  because  it  was  symbolical  of  the  end.  In  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Deluge  this  number  is  incessantly  recurring. 
Lamech,  whose  life  ends  at  this  period,  lives  777  years : 
there  are  seven  pairs  of  clean  animals  taken  into  ihe  ark ; 
seven  pairs  of  each  kind  of  birds ;  seven  days  between  the 
announcement  of  the  deluge  and  the  descent  of  the  rain ; 
seven  days  between  the  first  sending  of  the  dove  and  the 
second  ;  seven  days  more  before  the  third  sending ;  the  ark 
was  entered  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  second  month ;  it 
rested  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh  month ;  Noah 
went  out  of  the  ark  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the  second 
month;  and  lastly,  Noah  commenced  his  seventh  century 
when  the  deluge  subsided,  and  returned  with  the  newlj-bom 
world  to  the  point  from  which  he  had  set  out. 
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VSBS£  3. 


BCOIUH  TRAXSLATKUr 

BEBMXW  TSXr 

And       •        •        • 
God 

,  blessed  . 

1 

u-       .      . 

AT.KTVr 
-IBRC  . 

• 
• 
• 

1 

the  seventh    . 
1  day 

AT 

JOUM  . 
EghBlOl      . 

• 
• 
• 

and  sanctified 

UIQD^h 

• 

it  . 

ATOU  . 

• 

because  that . 
in  it       . 

He  had  rested 

1 

CI 

BOU      . 
ghBT    . 

•  1 

•  1 

• 

from  all 

his  work 

which 

God        .        .        . 

created  . 

MCL     . 
MLACI'OU   . 
AChR   . 
.  ALF.TM 
BRA     . 

t        • 
•        • 

and  made 

1 

LOghOUT    , 

t        • 

SBCBVr  MEAXIVO 


Then 

the  Gods 

knelt  down  or  caused  othento 
kneel,  in  order  to  bless 

that  which  constitutes 

the  day 

of  the  number  seven  (indi- 
catinfr  a  new  senary  pro- 
gre£«ion) 

And  they  separated  it  (from 
the  senary  number)  they 
sanctified 

the  essence  of  it,  that  which 
constitutes  it 

because 

in  it  on  that  day 

they  returned  to  their  primi- 
tive condition,  leaving  off 
work  and  resting  themselves 

from  all 

their  works 

which 

the  gods 

had      carved^      sculptured, 
formed 

according  to  the  act  of  work- 
ing. 


Jayenal  mentions  in  liis  fifteenth  Satire  a  festiviJ  celebrated 
at  Tentyris,  which  he  represents  as  a  feast  lasting  six  con- 
secntive  days,  after  which  the  seventh  dawn  generally  foond 
the  partakers  of  it  stretched  on  their  beds  resting.  Bat  the 
inhabitants  of  Tentyris  and  Ombos,  whom  he  supposes  to  be 
neighbours,  that  he  may  represent  them  as  engaged  in  an 
absurd  war  about  a  crocodile,  were  in  reality  fifty  leagues 
qpartfirom  each  other.  The  hall,  in  which  the  ceremony 
whose  character  Juvenal  has  so  changed  really  took  place, 
was  next  in  the  temples  to  the  library,  or  place  where  the 
sacred  books  were  kept.  At  Thebes  this  hall  contained 
twenty  tables  surrounded  with  beds,  on  which  reposed  or 
re$ted  the  images  of  deities  which,  according  to  the  Greeks, 
answered  to  Jupiter  and  Juno.  To  the  initiated  Egyptian 
this  was  the  androgynous  representation  of  the  Deity. 
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In  Exod.  XX.  11  the  fact  of  Qoi  having  rested  on  the* 
seventh  day  is  represented  as  the  reason  whj  He  blessed  it 
and  hallowed  it.  Bat  in  Exod.  xxiii.  12  a  totally  different 
reason  is  given  for  resting  on  the  seventh  day,  viz.  **  that 
thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy  hand- 
maid, and  the  stranger,  may  be  refreshed ;  ^^  and  the  same 
reason  is  given  in  Dent.  v.  14,  ^^  that  thy  manservant  and  thy 
maidservant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou." 

To  attribute  to  the  Deity  the  division  of  the  year  into 
fifty-two  weeks  of  seven  days  each,  making  364  days,  or  into 
months  of  twenty-eight  days  each,  leaving  sometimes  two 
and  sometimes  three  days  nnreckoned,  would  be  blasphemous. 
This  division  is  of  human  origin.  Its  object  was  to  teach 
the  solar  system  as  it  was  taught  in  the  Egyptian  temples 
before  and  at  the  time  of  Moses.  It  was  a  wonderful  idea 
to  make  Time  an  abstract  idea,  the  preserver  of  astronomi- 
cal knowledge,  and  shows  what  able  men  the  priests  of 
Egypt  were. 

Those  priests,  those  sacred  scribes,  whom  we  look  upon  as 
miserable  reprobates,  as  senseless  worshippers  of  idols  and 
animals,  were  yet  able  to  measure  a  degree  with  accuracy, 
and  to  set  the  great  Pyramid  according  to  the  cardinal  points 
with  more  accuracy  than  Tycho-Brahe  could  set  the  observa- 
tory at  Uraniburg. 

The  exhibition  of  this  system  took  place  in  the  temples : 
it  was  symbolically  represented  by  sacred  dances.  Gebelin 
says  that  the  minuet  was  the  danse  oblique  of  the  ancient 
priests  of  Apollo,  performed  in  their  temples.  The  diagonal 
line  and  the  two  parallels  described  in  this  dance,  were  in- 
tended to  be  symbolical  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  twelve  steps 
of  which  it  is  composed,  were  meant  for  the  twelve  signs, 
and  the  months  of  the  year.  The  dance  round  the  May- 
pole, and  the  Cotillon,  have  the  same  origin.  Diodorus  tells 
us  that  Apollo  was  adored  with  dances,  and  in  the  island  of 
lona  the  god  danced  all  night.  The  Christians  of  St.  Thomas 
till  a  very  late  day  celebrated  their  Christian  worship  with 
dances  and  songs.  Calmet  says,  there  were  dancing  girls  in 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

No  doabt  a  drama  in  which  the  actors  were  gods,  and 
the  scene  of  which  was  placed  in  heaven,  wajs  enacted  with 
all  the  splendour  which  the  mechanical,  musical,  physical, 
magical,  illusory  and  pyrotechnical  arts  in  which  the  Egyp- 
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tian  priests  excelled  eoold  lend  to  it.  The  sanctification  ot 
the  seventh  day  may  be  understood  from  the  sacredness  and 
majesty  of  such  a  representation :  no  ceremony,  no  symbolic 
or  religious  exercise  could  be  more  august,  more  solemn,  or 
more  worthy  of  the  respect  of  the  people.  We  must  re- 
member, too,  that  by  the  gods  the  Egyptians  understood  the 
starSf  because  they  held  that  the  psychical  substance,  the 
soul  of  the  gods,  dwelt  in  the  stars. 

We  may  imagine  how  sublime  such  a  ceremony  must  have 
been.  We  can  form  an  idea  of  those  choruses  of  angels,  of 
MLACIM,  of  celestial  substances,  which,  placed  upon  the 
bow  which  JEOVE  set  in  the  clouds  to  re-assure  the  earth, 
surrounded,  like  so  many  fixed  constellations,  the  missionary 
stars  (the  MUSAIC  or  MOSAIC  stars),  the  planets  which 
were  personified  as  they  were.  Then  occurred  what  Job 
states,  that  "  the  sons  of  the  gods,"  the  disciples  of  the  gods, 
those  who  were  initiated  in  the  knowledge  of  the  gods,  '*  came 
to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,"  and  the  star  sent  to 
try  or  to  deceive  men,  the  star  of  devious  course  which  renders 
the  earth  sad,  "  came  also  among  them."  While  the  BeNI 
ALEIM,  the  pupils  of  the  priests,  performed  their  evolutions 
there  came  from  the  summit  of  the  rainbow-coloured  zones, 
those  hymns  without  words,  those  sublime  songs,  of  which 
the  "  Coeli  enarrant  gloriam  Dei "  of  the  Hebrews  is  but  a 
feeble  reflection. 

^'  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  (of  the  Strong  One), 
and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy-work. 

"  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech  (a  wish  for  the  day  which 
is  to  follow),  and  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge  (an 
instruction  for  the  next  night). 

"  There  is  no  speech  nor  language,  their  voice  is  not  heard* 

*^  Their  line  (the  drawing  which  they  have  traced)  is  gone 
out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 
world." 

The  priests  sang  the  vowels  only,  which  were  equal  in 
number  to  the  planets. 

The  allegory  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  of  the  fall  of  man, 
which  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis  and  the  whole  of  the  third,  is  not  by  the  same 
author  as  the  preceding  verses.  It  is,  however,  of  Egyptian 
origin,  and  probably  formed  part  of  the  books  which  Moses 
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carried  away  with  liim,  or  which  he  initiated.  It  is  treated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  been  capable  of  being  acted  in 
the  mysteries. 

According  to  the  literal  and  generally  accepted  meaning, 
the  author  explains  in  very  few  words  the  origin  of  all  things 
material  and  animated,  and  also  the  destiny  of  man,  viz : — 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  which  supposes  society  to 
have  been  founded,  and  the  rights  of  property  to  be  in 
existence  at  the  time  at  which  the  drama  commences.  But 
according  to  the  secret  meaning,  it  takes  man  away  from 
this  state  of  things  and  destines  him  to  become  initiated, 
to  be  taught  by  foreign  initiators,  the  GB^^IM,  the  chief 
ambassadors. 

The  author  takes  man  (EPh^h,  to  strip  one-self  naJcedy) 
that  is,  desirous  of  knowledge  (OBE,  OTB,  to  be  naked,  to 
be  full  of  anxiety  and  zeal  to  discover  what  is  hidden,  to  lay 
bare  the  truth,  and  OEM,  ORYM,  naked^  that  is,  full  of 
abiUty,  sagacity,  and  prudence).  He  first  makes  him  foUow 
the  course  of  instruction  given  in  the  interior  of  the  temples, 
which  appears  to  include  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  lan- 
guage, the  study  of  created  beings,  astronomy,  &c.  He  then 
causes  him  to  go  through  the  trials  of  tbe  temple.  The 
drama  is  acted,  in  the  GeN  (GeN  ODN,  the  garden  of  Eden) 
the  garden,  the  sacred  wood  of  one  of  these  temples.  It  is 
performed  by  Gymnosophists,  or  naked  wise  men,  that  is,  men 
who  have  in  them  all  the  natural  qualities  of  mind  which 
constituted  the  perfect  initiated  person.  Afterwards  we  shall 
see  this  GEN,  this  garden,  this  paradise,  changed  into  a 
GEN,  into  an  inferior  supreme  tribunal,  that  is,  ad  corpus,  in 
seculo  isto.  This  is  the  Gehenna  of  fire  in  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Mark. 

This  subject  being  connected  with  initiation,  the  period  to 
which  it  belongs  is  the  seventh^  which  brings  the  secret 
meaning  a  long  way  from  the  origin  of  the  world.  In  the 
chronological  career,  which  symbolised  the  progress  of  the 
human  race  by  individuals,  the  seventh  period  falls  upon 
Enoch,  the  initiated  one^  and  initiation.  It  is  this  coincidence 
probably  which  caused  this  poem  to  be  placed  after  the  three 
verses  which  speak  of  the  sanctification  of  the  number  seven, 
and  of  that  of  the  seventh  cosmogonic  period. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  Genesis  are  two  genea- 
logies, apparently  distinct,  but  really  the  same.     The  names 
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are  disguised  bj  the  Masoretic  points,  but,  if  the  points  are 
taken  away,  and  each  name  is  transcribed,  letter  by  letter, 
the  identity  becomes  evident.  The  change  of  order  in  the 
names  has  not  been  made  without  a  reason,  which  will  be 
explained  afterwards. 

Chapter  V.  Chaptbb  IV. 

ADM  ADM 

SheT  SheT 

ANOUCh  ANOUCh 

QINN  QIN 

MELLAL  MEOUIAL 

IRD  0-IRD 

ENOUC  EXOUC 

MTOUChLE  MTOUGhAL 

LMO  LMC 

These  two  genealogies  are  evidently  the  same,  and  thus 
disappears  the  distinction  between  the  sons  of  Shet,  called 
the  sons  of  God,  and  the  descendants  of  Cain,  the  sons  of 
man.  These  forged  names  and  numbers  were  taught  in  the 
mysteries,  but  while  the  author  of  the  fifth  chapter  (which  is 
written  by  the  author  of  the  first)  has  transmitted  them  in 
their  primitive  simplicity,  the  author  of  the  fourth  chapter 
has  altered  their  order.  It  follows  that  Adam  and  Eve, 
the  serpent,  Cain,  Abel,  Lamech,  &c.,  are  not  historical 
characters  at  all,  but  are  an  eastern  parable  invented  for  a 
moral  and  religious  purpose.  The  Sabeeans  said  Adam  was 
the  apostle  of  the  moon,  and  that  the  sky  was  a  deity  (Elirch. 
(Edip.  vol.  i.  p.  368,  and  Selden,  de  Diis  Syriis,  p.  327).  The 
Chronicle  of  Alexandria  says,  that  Adam,  Eve,  her  serpent, 
Cain,  Seth,  &c.,  were  genii,  gods,  or  what  the  ancients  called 
angels.  We  have  seen  that  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church 
interpreted  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis  allegorically, 
and  it  is  the  secret  meaning  of  them  alone  which  we  can 
have  any  concern  with. 

The  points  of  difference  between  the  cosmogonic  narrative 
of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  and  that  of  the  first,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  literal  interpretation,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  In  the  first  cosmogonic  narration  it  is  the  ALEIM,  the 

Gods,  who  act. 
In  the  second  it  is  JEOVE  ALEIM,   the  Adoni,  the 
Master,  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Gods. 

2.  In  the  first  narrative  the  earth  was  covered  with  water. 
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before  the  creation.  In  the  second  it  is  dry  and 
barren  because  the  Buler  of  the  Gods  has  not  caused 
it  to  rain  upon  it,  and  a  mist  arises  from  it  to  water 
the  ground,  merely  as  a  preparatory  measure  necessary 
to  creation. 

3.  In  the  first  narrative  the  plants  are  created  fully  de- 

veloped, having  their  seeds  in  them,  and  beaiing  their 
fruits.  In  the  second  they  are  made  in  germ,  before 
they  grow,  and  unable  to  develope  themselves  for  want 
of  rain,  and  because  there  was  no  man  to  cultivate  the 
ground.  In  fact,  it  is  said  afterwards  that  JEOYE 
ALEIM  caused  the  plants  to  grow  after  the  creation 
of  man. 

4.  In  the  first  narrative  the  animals  are  created  before 

man. 
In  the  second  they  are  not  created  till  after  him. 

5.  In  the  first  narrative  the  birds  are  formed  from  water. 
In  the  second  they  are  formed  from  the  earth. 

6.  In  the  first  narrative  man  is  created  male  and  female 

by  a  single  fiat,  by  one  act  of  volition. 
In  the  second,  man  is  first  created,  then  animals,  and 
after  the  animals,  woman. 

7.  In   the    first   narrative   the  ALEIM   place  man  and 

woman  at  once  on  the  earth  in  order  that  they  may 
fill  it. 
In  the  second,  JEOVE  ALEIM  places  man  while  he  is 
yet  alone  on  a  confined  spot,  which  is  enclosed  (septo 
cinctum),  and  is  called  the  garden  of  delight  or  plea- 
sure, and  which  is  watered  by  four  rivers,  and  has  an 
entrance  towards  the  East. 

8.  In  the  first  narrative  the  ALEIM  allow  all  the  fruits  of 

the  earth  to  be  eaten  without  any  exception. 
In  the  second  JEOVE  ALEIM  forbids,  under  penalty  of 
death,  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  a  tree,  called  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 

9.  In  the  first  narrative  the  creation  is  divided  into  six 

epochs  or  days. 
In  the  second  no  epochs  are  mentioned. 

10.  In  the  first  narrative,  which  forms  part  of  the  second 
chaptei:,  the  seventh  day  is  sanctified  because  God 
rested  on  it,  fit>m  his  six  days'  labour. 

In  the  second,  the  seventh  day  is  not  mentioned  at  all. 
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11.  Lastlj,  in  the  first  narrative  the  garden  of  Eden  is  not 
mentioned. 
In  the  second,  all  the  events  take  place  in  this  garden, 
in  which  they  originate. 
We  proceed  to  examine   the  remaining   portion  of  the 
second  chapter. 


VEasE  4. 

BBCBXT  IfKANIXO 

These  are       . 

ALE     . 

These  things  are 

the  generationa 

TOULDOUT 

a  summary  of  facts  proceeding 
from,  born 

of  the  heavena 

EghMIM      . 

of  the  signs  of  the  heavens,  of 
the  heavens  represented  by 

ai<ma 

and  of  the  earth 

UEARTi       . 

BlgUS 

and  of  the  white  and  barren 
earth  still  uncultivated 

when     thej    were 

BEBRAM     . 

after  they    had    been   made, 

created 

carved,  sculptured 

in  the  dav 
that  the  Lord 

BIOUSL 

at  the  period,  day, 

JEOVE 

that  the  Supreme  Ilead 

God 

ALELM 

1  of  the  Gods 

made 

OghOUT       . 

i  worked  at,  made  and  appro- 
priated to  his  thoughts 

the  earth 

ARTz    . 

a  white  and  arid  earth 

and  the  heavena.    . 

UghMIM       . 

and    the    stellar    signs,    the 

1 

heavens. 

O^hOUT  signifies  a  manual  operation,  carried  on  accord- 
ing to  a  previously  conceived  idea,  or  model. 

JEOVE  ALEIM,  the  Adoni,  the  Ruler  of  the  Gods,  is  like 
the  ancient  Ruder,  the  Ruling  God,  and  like  Brahma  or 
Bacchus,  the  iravroiwcumis.  He  unites  in  Himself  all  the 
Forces,  all  the  Powers  :  according  to  Orpheus,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  the  Egyptian  priests,  he  is  the  God  composed  of  all  the 
(rods  together. 
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Vkme  5, 

1 

HKBRXW  nXT 

SLCBKT  XEASaa 

And  every     . 

XyCL      .         •         • 

Then  every,  ant/ 

i  plant 

ChlE     .        .        . 
E^hDE 

gift,  present,  product 

of  all-powerful,  fuU-breasted, 

of  tiie  field     . 

vegetative  Nature,    of    the 

country^  of  the  fields 

before  it 

ThRM  . 

not  yet 

was 

IFJK     . 

is  made,  or  wHl  be  made  to 

exist 

in  the  earth    . 

BARTz 

,  on  the  white,  and  arid  earth. 

which  was  without  culture. 

and  Bwtsry 

FCL      . 

Then  every,  any 

hero 

OChB    • 
EghDE 

full-grown  herb  near  maturitv 
of     the     all-powerful,     full- 

of  the  field 

breasted,  terrestrial  ISLS,  of 

the  fields,  of  the  country 

before    •        •        • 

ThRM   . 

not  vet 

it  grew  • 

ITzME 

shall  bud,  grow,  be  made  to 
bud,  to  grow^  to  be  produced 

for         .        .        . 

CI         .        .        . 

because 

the  Lord 

JEOVE 

the  Adoni,  the  Ruler 

God 

ALETM 

of  the  Gods 

1  had  not . 

TA        .        .        . 

not 

:  caused  it  to  rain 

EMThIR       . 

had  caused  it  to  rain 

upon 

Ol        .       .       . 

upon,  on  the  surface 

the  earth 

EARTz 

of  the  white  and  arid  earth. 

And       .        . 

U-         .        .        . 

And  there  is 

'  there  was  not 

AIN       . 

no 

,  a  man 

ADM     . 

Adamic  being  (endowed  with 
1      the  power  of  thought) 

totill     . 

lobd  . 

■  to  worship,  serve,  honour  b}' 
worshipping,  cultivate 

AT         .        .        . 

the  substan'ie 

,  the  ground.    • 

1 

i 

1 

EADME 

of  the    Adamic  earth,  of  the 
red  earth. 

I 

EghDE,  E-ShiDE,  ex  iShiDE,  from  the  terrestrial  ISIS. 
Isis  was  the  emblem  among  the  Egyptians  of  the  fertile  earth. 
The  period  of  the  production  of  shoots,  and  of  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  plants  at  the  winter  solstice,  was  that  of  the 
delving  of  Isis :  it  is  that  of  the  creation  and  of  the  birth 
of  ISO,  Hebr.  V^  iso^  to  save.  The  appearance  of  man  in 
order  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  cause  the  plants  to  sprout, 
coincides  in  this  verse  with  the  birth  of  Horns,  the  return  of 
the  Sun  to  the  upper  hemisphere.  Afterwards  Horus  having 
become  man  under  the  energetic  emblem  of  Harpccrates, 

n 
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corresponds  to  the  extatic  condition  of  the  Adamic  being 
mentioned  in  the  twenty-first  verse.  The  word  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
ShiDE  refers  then  to  the  remembrance,  nay  more,  to  the 
presence,  of  the  symbol  of  the  terrestrial  ISIS,  (whose  name 
SiDE  signifies  also  breast,  hence  the  full-breasted,  she  who 
nourishes,  SiDE,  the  fields  which  produce  food  for  man,  and 
ISIS  the  all-powerful,  the  full-breasted,  the  symbol  of  all 
these  meanings,  as  represented  in  the  engraving,)  and  of  the 
earth  burnt  up  by  the  fires  of  Osiris,  and  rendered  fertile  by 
the  waters  of  heaven,  or  of  the  Nile. 

In  order  that  the  barren  condition  in  which  the  earth  is 
presented  to  us  by  the  writers  may  cease,  three  things  are 
necessary. 

1st.  Heat. 

2nd.  Moisture,  water. 

3rd.  Man,  and  the  cultivation  which  he  bestows  upon  it, 
or  cultivation. 

In  the  next  verse  these  conditions  begin  to  be  fulfilled.  A 
hot  atmosphere  will  regenerate  the  waters  of  heaven,  and 
become  the  cause  of  a  general  rain :  the  earth  will  no  longer 
be  called  ARTz,  that  is,  the  accursed,  the  barren ;  it  will  be 
called  ADME,  similar  to  SDI  or  SiDI,  SiyDia,  the  good,  the 
compassionate  Goddess;  to  SiDE,  Nature,  the  terrestrial 
ISIS,  the  country  rendered  fertile  by  the  worship,  and  the 
love  of  Osiris,  who  has  left  the  tomb,  who  has  risen  again 
after  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  towards  the  winter  solstice.  The 
word  Aleim  supposes  a  considerable  number  of  Gods,  of  divine 
but  subordinate  Intelligences.  The  word  is  doubly  plural. 
Ale  is  plural  in  both  genders,  because  the  deities  are  of 
both  sexes,  and  the  termination  IM  adds  to  this  indeter- 
minate number  THESE,  its  tenfold  strength,  which  leaves 
the  mind  to  imagine  an  infinite  number.  To  the  Gods  have 
succeeded  the  angels,  whose  number  cannot  be  counted. 
Daniel,  cap.  vii.  9,  10,  says  that  the  Ancient  of  Days  is 
ministered  unto  by  thousands  of  angels,  and  that  ten  thousand 
millions  stand  in  his  presence.  St.  John,  Rev.  v.  11,  reckons 
millions  of  millions,  and  thousands  of  thousands  of  them. 
Christ,  Matt.  xxvi.  53,  who  only  enumerates  a  portion  of 
them,  speaks  of  twelve  legions,  or  more  than  seventy-two 
thousand,  &c. 
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XVOLOIH  TRAJ78LATIOK 

HKBBXWTKXT 

BtCBST  ICBANDrO 

But        .        .        . 

U-        . 

Now 

there  went  up 

lOLE    . 

they  will  cauae  to  riae^  there 
ahall  be  made  rising 

from       •        •        . 

MN       .        .        . 

out  of 

the  earth 

EARTi . 

the  white  earth,  rockyf  and 
without  cultivation^ 

ft  misty   .        •        • 

-AD      . 

a  miatj  and  burning  vapour, 

and  watered  . 

UEChQF 

and  there  ahall  be  a  watering 

the  whole 

CL        .       ;       . 

o/all 

AT        .       •.        . 

the  aubatance 

surface  . 

PhNI    . 

of  the  four  anglea,  the  four 
coruera  of  the  aurface 

of  the  ground. 

EADME 

of  theAdamic,  cultiyable  and 
productive  ground. 

The  word  AD  conveys  the  idea  of  an  atmospheric  ignition, 
which  being  generallj  accompanied  by  rains,  AD  has  come  to 
signify  mist,  source,  fountain. 


Verse  7. 


XNOUBH  TRAVSLATIOV 

HRBRBWTSZT 

SBCBIT  MXAxnro 

And 

u-       .       .       . 

Then 

the  Lord 

JEOVE 

the  Adoni,  the  Ruler 

God 

ALEIM 

f  the  Gods 

formed  •        . 

-iiTzR 

Caused  to  be  cut,  carved,  mo- 
delled, represented,  drawn, 

AT        .        .        . 

the    individuality,   the    form, 
the  represented  sign 

man        •        .        * 

EADM  . 

of     the      Adaiuic,     of     the 
human 

of  the  duat     . 

APhR    . 

'race,  seed 

of  . 

MN        .        .        . 

out  of,  a  portion   of,  coming 
from,  extracted  from 

the  ground     . 

EADME 

the  Adamic  earth,  the  rich  and 

nroductive  ground 
and   he  caused  to  inspire^  to 

and  breathed . 

UIPhE 

1      breathe 

into  his  noatrils 

BAPhlOU     . 

bv  his  nostrils 

the  breath 

NghMT 

,  a'breathing,  inspiring  and  ex- 
piring movements 
of  double,  continuous,  unlimi- 

of  life.    . 

EiiM     . 

1 

1      ted  life  :  of  a  life  of  happi- 

1 

ness  and  health. 

And  he  became 

EUII      . 

And  it  was 

a  soul    . 

LNPhCh 

for  a  breath 

livine    . 

EIE       .        .        . 

animali^ed,  made  life, 

EADM  . 

of  the  Adamic  being. 

H  2 
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The  word  OPhB  does  not  mean  dust.'  Its  radical  mean- 
ing is  to  volatilise  a  substance,  to  sublimate  it.  It  is  not 
intended  to  make  man  lower  than  the  animals  bj  represent- 
ing him  as  being  made  out  of  mud,  but  to  set  forth  the 
Adamic  being  as  the  shadow  of  the  Deity,  partaking  conse- 
quently of  the  Divine  nature,  and  involving  the  impossibility 
of  man's  existing  at  all  if  the  Deity  did  not  exist.  When  the 
word  occurs  again  in  Numb,  xxiii.  10,  "  Who  can  count  the 
dust,"  OPhB,  "  of  Jacob,'*  it  evidently  signifies  the  seminal 
dust,  the  division,  the  race  proceeding  from  this  seminal 
dust.   The  Septuagint  translates  "OPHB  by  the  word  aperm^i. 

Vebss  8. 


nrouiH  nuxsLATioM 

HSBBXW  TUT 

nRCRET  XEAKIXO 

And 

u-       .       .       . 

Now 

the  Lord 

JEOVE 

the  Adoniy  the  Ruler 

God 

ALEIM 

of  the  Gods 

planted  . 

IThO     . 

had  caused  to  he  plantpd 
in  a  lasting  manner,  with 
care 

a  garden 

GN        .        .        . 

(palmetum)  a  spot  planted 
with  palm-trees;  a  spot 
enclosed  and  planted  with 
trees,  serving  for  an  asylum 
and  for  protection,  a  sacred 
wood 

eastward 

MQDM . 

on  the  east  side,  set  accord- 
ing to  the  cardinal  points, 
oriental 

in  Eden . 

bOdn  . 

for  the  synagogue,  for  the 
religious  assembly,  where 
iustruction  is  given  by  the 

• 

reading  of  the  law,  and  of 
the  doctrine 

and  He  put    . 

UighM . 

and  He  caused  to  be  erected, 
raised,  placed 

there 

ChM      . 

ajL          •         •         • 

there 

the    representative  substance, 

the  representative  individu- 
ality 
of  the  Adamic,  thinking,  in- 
telligent, deliberating,  being 

the  man 

EADM  . 

whom 

AChR  . 

whom 

He  had  formed. 

ITzR     . 

He  had  caused  to  be  sculptured, 
modelled. 

B-ODE-EN,  for,  in — the  religious  assembly — relating  to 
the  understanding  of  the  holy  doctrine,  to  prayer,  to  grace. 
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to  mercy.  ODN  is  a  word  which  has  been  formed  by  a 
succession  of  prophetic  lucubrations.  It  is  derived  from 
ODE,  synagogue,  religious  assembly,  and  from  EN,  prayer, 
grace,  mercy,  which  is  modified  from  EN,  which  denotes 
abundance,  intellectual  wealth,  reason,  wisdom,  intelligence, 
happiness,  and  the  pleasure  which  is  the  result  of  them. 
This  word  has  been  made  to  signify  a  place.  The  Targum 
of  Onkelos  translates  the  Hebrew  word  in  loco  voluptatis^  the 
Vulgate  voluptatis  only. 

We  must  now  suppose  ourselves  in  one  of  the  great 
Egyptian  temples,  consecrated  to  Isis,  as  is  evident  from  the 
use  of  the  word  Side,  the  all-powerful,  the  full-breasted,  the 
beautiful,  the  good,  the  benevolent  one. 

The  temples  were  either  made  to  face  the  four  cardinal 
points,  or  turned  towards  the  Nile.  A  large  court  led  to  the 
temple  properly  so  called,  round  which  were  covered  galleries 
which  served  for  shelter.  This  court  was  on  the  east  side  of 
the  temple ;  when  the  latter  faced  the  cardinal  points,  its 
entrance  was  to  the  east,  and  it  was  surrounded  and  enclosed 
by  a  wall.  The  interior  of  the  court,  as  Herodotus  informs 
us,  was  often  ornamented  with  plantations,  which  consisted 
of  palm-trees  and  a  few  finiit-trees.  The  word  GeN  in  the 
text  conveys  the  same  idea ;  in  Arabic  GN-E  has  more  espe- 
cially preserved  this  meaning,  which  is  a  palmetum,  a  place 
planted  with  palms,  and  a  garden  planted  with  vines  and 
trees.  The  vh^pldy  signifying  wonder,  miracle,  had  the  mystic 
meaning  of  wisdom,  and  as  it  was  the  name  of  the  palm- 
tree,  the  tree  ever-^rcen,  supposed  to  be  everlasting,  or  to 
renew  itself  for  ever  from  its  roots,  the  favourite  tree  of  the 
East,  and  the  blessing  of  the  desert,  it  was  symbolically 
said  to  be  carried  before  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  procession  to 
the  temple,  as  the  emblem  of  everlasting  wisdom.  The  use 
of  the  word  GN  to  denote  what  we  call  the  terrestrial 
paradise  compels  us  to  give  it  the  meaning  of  sacred 
grove.  In  Isaiah  Ixv.  3,  "  A  people  .  .  .  that  sacrificeth 
in  gardens,"  B-GN-OUT,  is  explained  by  the  Targum  to 
mean  "  in  the  gardens  of  idols,"  and  SchindJer  observes 
that  formerly  gardens  were  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
idols. 

One  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  grottoes  of  Elethyia  repre- 
sents the  plan  of  a  temple  as  shown  in  the  engravings.  The 
court  in   front   of  it  is   ornamented  by  two   ol>elisk8.     In 
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this  court  axe  seen  trees  of  different  species  and  an 
arenne  of  palm-trees  ;  there  is  also  a  large  square  basin  of 
water,  which  is  divided  on  each  of  its  four  sides  into  four 
parts. 

It  was  in  the  sacred  woods  belonging  to  the  temple  and  in 
the  court  that  the  people  used  to  assemble  and  form  a  syna- 
gogue to  celebrate  the  sacred  festivals,  to  honour  God,  and 
to  receive  religious  instruction.  The  garden  described  in 
Genesis  was  also  planted  B-ODN,  B-ODE-EN,  that  is,  for 
the  religious  and  solemn  assemblies  in  which  the  people 
heard  the  sacred  books  read,  and  received  the  wisdom,  the 
grace,  and  the  mercy  of  JEOVE  (ODT  JEOVE). 
'  The  court  was  planted  with  palm-trees  because  it  was  the 
practice  to  write  upon  their  leaves.  They  were  used  for  this 
purpose  in  the  remotest  antiquity :  it  was  on  palm-leaves 
that  Brouma,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  acting  for  Buder  the 
supreme  God,  vrrote  his  four  books  or  Vedams.  Strabo,  in 
his  description  of  these  courts,  tells  us  that  they  were  divided 
into  four  parts.  The  garden  of  Eden  was  also  divided  in  the 
same  manner  by  four  streams,  the  names  of  which  have  a 
meaning.  Those  streams  flow  from  a  single  river  or  basin, 
like  the  one  in  the  plan  found  at  Elethyia. 

The  meaning  of  the  verse  is  that  frequenting  the  temples, 
attending  assiduously  to  religious  duties  and  to  the  instruc- 
tion which  forms  part  of  them,  and  which  is  given  by  the 
reading  of  the  sacred  books,  is  put  forward  as  the  principle  of 
true  temporal  happiness.  It  is  in  this  course  that  man  ought 
to  be  placed,  offered  up  from  his  birth  to  be  kept  from  danger, 
in  allusion  to  the  practice  of  presenting  the  first-bom  in  the 
temples  to  the  Deity. 


5. 


Veb8b  9. 


BrOUBH  TBA58LATX0H 

SaCBXT  MXANDrO 

And 

the  Lord 

God 

made  to  grow 

U-         .        .        . 
JEOVE 
AT.KIM 
ITeME  . 

Then,  afterwards 

the  Adoni.  the  Ruler 

of  the  Qods 

caused  to  be  made  to  grow, 
sprout:  ordered  that  there 
should  be  caused  to  grow^ 
shine;  appear,  j 
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YsBSB  9 — continued. 


BNOLI8H  TBANBLiLTION 

BKBRSW  TEXT 

sxoBKr  uEATnsa 

oat  of    • 

the  ground     . 

every     • 

tree        •        •        • 

that  is  pleasant 
to  the  sight    . 

and  good 
for  food  • 
the  tree  also  . 

of  life    • 

in  the^nidst  . 
of  the  garden 

and  the  tree  . 
of  knowledge .        • 
of  ffood  • 
and  evlL 

MN       .        .        . 

EADME        . 
OLi         •         .         • 
OTz       . 

NEMD  . 
T.MRAE 

UThOUB      . 
LMACL 
UOTz    . 

EEHM  . 

BTOUC 
EGN     . 

UOTz    . 
EDOT   . 
ThOUB . 
URO     . 

an  extracted  preparation,  a 
nourishment  prepared,  esta- 
blished, and  proceeding 

out  of  the  Adamic  earth 

all,  every 

wood,  table,  tree :  pillar,  table 
of  advice  and  instruction 

made  to  inspire  an  ardent  wish 

to  the  sight,  to  the  moral  or 
physical  perception 

good  also 

for  food 

and  a  trunk,  a  pillar,  a  table 
of  advice  and  instruction 

of  the  double  life,  relating  to 
happiness  and  health 

m  the  midst 

of  the  palm- wood  of  the  sacred 
garden  or  grove 

also  a  table,  a  column 

of  divination,  of  knowledge 

good 

and  evil. 

The  word  MN  reminds  us  of  MNI  or  MeNI,  the  Egyptian 
Taut,  the  inventor  of  all  sciences,  or  whose  name  all  the 
sciences  bear.  The  profane  name  of  Moses  was  MTNNIS, 
MENIS.  "  Nomen  Mosis  interpretatum  ex  lingudi  -Sjgyptifi. 
in  Hebrsaam,  nam  ejus  ^gjptiacum  nomen  erat  MoNIos ; 
sicque  scriptum  est  in  libro  de  Agriculture,,  verso  ex  -Sjgyptio 
sermone  in  Arabicum ;  sic  etiam  in  Grsecorum  libris." 

The  tree  of  knowledge  was  a  pillar  covered  with  instruc- 
tions. Achilles  Tatius  says  :  ^^  It  is  said  that  the  Egyptians 
were  the  first  to  measure  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
that  they  wrote  their  discoveries  on  pillars  {iv  onyXoAs),  in 
order  to  hand  them  down  to  posterity."  The  practice  of 
engraving  laws,  instruction,  and  advice  on  the  trunks  of 
trees  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  speaking  oaks  at  Dodona, 
which  oracle  originally  came  from  Egypt.  The  tree  of  life 
means  the  preservation  of  life  by  moral  means,  in  the  same 
way  as  it  is  preserved  therapeutically  or  by  physical  means. 

Death  in  a  moral  sense,  in  the   sense   in  which  it  was 
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understood  by  the  initiated,  was  oblivion,  absolute  and  com- 
plete oblivion.  This  was  why  the  names  of  great  criminals 
were  not  allowed  to  be  mentioned,  and  why  Moses  and 
Joshua  forbad  the  people  to  mention  any  God  but  JEOVE  by 
name.  This  also  is  why  Adam  and  Eve  do  not  die  in  the 
sense  usually  attached  to  that  word,  but  die  a  moral  death, 
being  exiled  from  the  sacred  garden,  and  from  the  tree 
of  life. 

In  the  Indian  Paradise  from  which  the  Ganges  flows,  tliat 
river  which  Josephus,  St.  Epiphanius,  St.  Augustine,  and  St. 
Jerome  have  taken  for  the  river  Pison  of  Genesis,  there 
existed  a  miraculous  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  would  have  con- 
ferred immortality  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  be  eaten. 

The  pillars  or  trunks  planted  in  the  garden  of  knowledge 
were  divided  into  four  classes. 

1.  The  columns  or  tables  relating  to  such  sciences  and  fine 
arts  as  pleased  the  sight :  OTz  NEMD  LMRAE. 

2.  The  columns  or  tables  relating  to  the  arts  and  profes- 
sions useful  for  the  food  of  man  :  OTz  ThOUB  LMALC. 

3.  The  columns  or  tables  relating  to  the  arts  useful  for  the 
prolongation  of  life ;  medicine  and  piety :  OTz  EEIIM. 

4.  The  columns  or  tables  relating  to  the  speculative 
sciences,  to  divination  applied  to  morality,  or  to  the  laws : 
OTz  EDOT  ThOUB  UBO. 

We  have  then : — 

1.  The  sciences  and  the  arts. 

2.  Economical  science,  agriculture. 

3.  The  art  of  healing,  all  that  relates  to  human  life ;  con- 
sequently medicine,  which  was  part  of  the  sacred  knowledge. 

4.  Legislation  and  the  moral  principles  of  society. 

In  the  following  verses  these  four  branches  of  instruction 
are  treated  of  as  follows  : — 

1.  Agricultural  instruction. 

2.  Religious  and  hygienic  instruction. 

3.  Instruction  in  history  and  the  arts. 

4.  Instruction  in  legislation  and  the  power  of  the  king. 
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VSBSE  10. 


HKBREW  TEXT 

SaCBST  MBAKUra 

And  a  river   . 

went  out 
of  Eden . 
to  water 

the  garden 

and  from  thence     . 
it  was  parted . 
and  became    . 
into  four 
heads.    . 

UNER  . 
ITzA     . 

m6dn  . 

LEghQOUT . 
AT        .        .        . 

EGN     . 

XJMChM 
IPhRD  . 
URTE    . 

larb6e     . 

RAghIM       . 

And  an  illumination  of  the 
mind;  a  teaching,  an  efflu- 
yium,  an  effusion  of  know- 
ledge 

ioas  proceeding  from,  going 
out  of 

the  synagogue,  the  religious 
assembly 

to  cause  to  spread  everywhere 

the  subetancoi  that  wmch  be- 
longs to 

the  sacred  wood,  the  warden 
planted  with  trees  of  Know- 
lege  and  instruction 

when  it  is  out  of  this  place 

it  will  be  divided 

now  it  shall  be,  or  it  is 

for  four 

generating  principles,  branches 
or  classes. 

The  word  NER,  usually  translated  river,  means  light, 
light  of  the  understanding,  instruction,  knowledge  and 
memory,  memory,  for  memory  is  knowledge.  It  also  means 
a  rapid  flowing^  swift  as  light,  as  the  memory  of  the  know- 
ledge which  one  possesses ;  when  confined  to  a  symbolical 
object  or  meaning  it  signifies  a  rapid  and  continual  stream  of 
copious  waters,  a  river. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  called  a  town  of  Babylonia  in  which 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  there  were  several  celebrated  academies 
or  colleges  of  Hebrew  literature,  NEE  DOE  or  NER  DOA, 
the  river  of  knowledge.  Thus  from  a  period  before  the 
Captivity,  and  probably  at  a  much  more  ancient  period, 
the  idea  of  instruction  spread  among  men  was  associated 
in  Hebrew  with  that  of  intellectual  light,  illumination  of 
the  mind,  and  lastly,  of  a  river. 

The  four  branches  of  instruction  indicated  in  the  preceding 
verse  have  their  source  in  the  sacerdotal  colleges :  they 
form  a  collection  of  religious  instruction  given  to  a  whole 
congregation  assembled  in  the  great  court  or  the  sacred  wood 
of  the  temples,  but  beyond  this  enclosure  the  branches  of 
this  instruction    separate,    and   become  ramified  like  the 
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channels  of  a  rirer ;  ihey  become  divided  according  to  th. 
number  of  the  classes  which  make  up  society,  and  spread 
light  everywhere  through  it. 

This  sacred  wood,  this  ancient  gymnasium,  was  imitated 
from  that  of  the  Gymnosophists  of  Ethiopia,  where  Moses 
passed  a  great  part  of  his  life,  and  where  he  married.  The 
two  wives  of  Moses  were  both  Ethiopians,  one  being  a  native 
of  Meroe,  called  Tharbis,  and  the  other  of  Midian  in  Arabia, 
called  Zipporah.  Sippora  was  a  place  in  Babylonia  where 
there  was  a  very  famous  temple  to  the  solar  God,  and  the 
present  name  of  which  is  Mooaib.  Zippor  was  a  king  of  Moab. 
The  Egyptians  themselves  derived  their  reputation  for  wis- 
dom from  Ethiopia,  and  men  who  were  considered  worthy  to 
occupy  the  highest  posts  in  society,  and  to  be  made  the  chiefs, 
the  "  angles "  of  the  people,  were  chosen  from  the  sacred 
wood  in  four  different  classes.  The  instruction  was  based 
on  the  knowledge  of  what  causes  happiness  and  content  in 
human  society.  The  great  Greek  legislators  and  philoso- 
phers were  usually  either  initiated  themselves  or  conferred 
with  the  initiators. 

VSBSB  11. 


HXBBEW  TXXT 

SBCRKT  MXANIKO 

The  name 

ChM      . 
EAED  . 

The  sign,  the  symbolic  name 

of  the  first     . 

of  the  first 

is  Pison . 

PhighOUN  . 

is  the  ANCIENT  PART,  the 
angle  of  solidness  and  exist- 
ence 

that  is  it 

EOVA  . 

it  is  the  stone 

which  compafiseth  . 

ESSB    •        ■        • 

of  that  which  surrounds^  pro- 
tects, produces 

the  whole 

CL        •        •        • 

aU 

AT        .        .        . 

the  substance 

land 

ARTi    . 

terrestrial 

of  Havilah 

EEOVILE    . 

of  the  agricbltural  production 

where  there  u 

AChR  . 

QhM      •        •        • 

which  is 

the  sign,  the  place  (the  sign 

indicating  the  place) 

flold.      •       • 

EZEB  ... 

of    gold,    of    possessions,    of 

wealth. 

In  the  literal  sense  Pison  is  believed  to  be  synonymous 
with  the  Blue  Nile.  If  we  decompose  the  word  Phl^hOUN, 
we  find  in  it  PhE  or  PhAE,  PHE,  which  signifies  the  ex- 
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tremitj,  the  side,  a  part,  one  of  the  four  angles,  a  comer, 
and  a  chief,  for  by  angles  the  Hebrews,  like  the  modem 
Swiss,  meant  the  chiefs.  For  this  reason  Peter  is  called 
the  comer-stone  of  the  church,  that  is,  the  head. 

The  second  part  of  the  word  Ph-ighOUN  is  ighOUN. 
This  word  signifies  ancient,  old ;  it  represents  the  substance, 
that  which  is,  that  which  serves  for  aid,  that  which  is  solid, 
and  serves  as  a  foundation  or  basis.  PHIQhOUN,  therefore, 
is  the  ancient  angle,  the  portion,  the  ancient  part,  the  essen- 
tial and  fundamental  angle  of  society. 

EOYILE  signifies  wealth  acquired  by  manual  and  agri- 
cultural labour.  But  it  also  alludes  to  the  symbol  known 
as  the  Phoenix,  and  it  is  from  agricultural  labour,  from  this 
annual  and  continual  new  birth  that  gold  and  wealth  in 
general  proceed. 


Vebsb  12. 


flXOBET  MBANDTO 

And  the  gold 
of  that  kmd  • 

is  good  . 

there  is . 

bdellium 

and  the  stone 
onyx.     . 

UZEB   . 
EARTz 
EEOVA 
ThOUB 

ghM      . 

EBDLE 

UABN  .        .     y: 
EghEM . 

And  the  gold,  bat  the  gold 

of  the  earth 

there 

is  good,  worthy  to  he  regarded, 
loved,    abundant,    procuring 
prosperity  and  happiness 

it  is  the  sign,  the  symbolic 
place 

of  separation,  of  social  distino- 
tion 

and  the  angular  stone 

of  power  with  authority  and 
renown,  which  possesses  au- 
thority and  renown. 

The  true  wealth  of  nations  is  derived  from  agriculture, 
and  thus  for  the  ancient  part,  or  the  most  ancient  social 
class,  we  have  THE  AGEICULTUEIST,  THE  PEOPLE, 
and  THE  AETISAN. 
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Vkrsb  13. 


XKOUSH  TRAXSLATIOir 

And  the  name 

UghM  . 

And  the  sign,  the  symbolic 
name 

of  the  second . 

EChNI . 
ENER  . 

of  the  second 

river 

instruction 

is  Gihon 

GIEOUN      . 

is  the  VALLEY  OF  MERCY. 

the  same  is  it 

EOVA  . 

It  is  the  name 

that  compasseth 

ESOUBB      . 

of  that  which  surrounds,  pro- 
tects 

the  whole 

CL        .        .        . 

all 

AT        .        .        . 

the  substance 

land 

ARTs    . 

terrestrial 

of  Ethiopia    . 

cough 

of  Chus,  where  the  fire  of 
holocausts,  of  sacrifices,  of 
the  combustion  of  offerings 

bums. 

In  the  literal  sense  the  Gihon  is  believed  to  be  identical 
with  the  White  Nile.  The  valley  GI, —  of  mercy,  of  grace, 
of  prayer,  EOUN,  is  the  valley  of  Egypt,  whose  inhabitants 
originally  dwelling  in  Ethiopia,  had  brought  from  that 
country  the  practice  of  piety,  which  caused  it  to  be  said 
that  Egypt  was  a  temple  where  the  fire  of  the  holocausts 
was  o£Eered  up  for  the  whole  earth.  This  verse  therefore 
gives  us  the  second  social  class,  placed  next  to  the  people,  to 
which  it  is  necessary  and  even  indispensable,  THE  PRIEST- 
HOOD, THE  SACRIFICING  PRIESTS,  and  SACER- 
DOTAL  INSTRUCTION. 

COU-^h  indicates  the  practice  of  religious  worship.     It  is 

composed  of  COU,  combustion,  ignition,  and  ^h  for  AQh, 

which  means  not  only  fire  in  the  abstract,  but  the  igneous, 

burnt  substance,  the  offerings,  the  fire  of  the  holocausts  and 

sacrifices. 

Verse  14. 


BtOLIBH  TRJLNSLATEON 

nBBZW  TEXT 

BEORET  MEAmMO 

And  the  name 

of  the  third    • 

river 

is  Hiddekel    . 

UChM  . 
RChLighl     . 
£N£R   •        •         • 
EDQL  . 

1 

And  the  sign^the  symbolic  name 

of  the  third 

instruction 

is  THE  LANGUAGE  WITH 
A  DOUBLE  MEANING 
ENGRAVED  ON  THE 
MONUMENTS. 
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BraUflH  T&AHILATION 

HXBBXW  TEXT 

BECIUrr  MXANINa 

that  is  it  which 

EOVA  . 

It  is  the  name 

goeth 

££jLC    •        •        • 

of  that  which  leads,  of  that 
which  causes  to  go,  of  that 
which  guides 

towaid  the  east  of 

QDMT  . 

to  ancient  times,  to  anterior, 
primitive  times 

Assyria. 

AghOUR      . 

of  perfection,  of  happiness,  of 
content. 

And       •        • 

U-         .        .        . 

And  (the  bign,  the  symholic 
name) 

the  fourth 

ERBIOI 

of  the  fourth 

river 

ENER  . 

instruction, 

M    . 

EOVA   . 

that  is 

Euphrates 

PhRT    . 

THE  POWER  OF  THE 
PHARAOH,  THE   PIIA- 

1 

RAONATE. 

The  class,  the  social  rank,  of  which  the  word  EDQL  is  the 
sign  or  symbolic  name,  is  the  class  of  sacred  scribes,  of  the 
interpreters  of  the  sacred  knowledge,  it  is  the  name  also 
of  the  initiators  of  the  learned  men,  who  were  generally 
called  JAMBBES  in  the  sanctuaries,  and  oat  of  the  temple 
Thot,  or  Dod  (David),  Hermes,  and  interpreters. 

The  class  whose  symbolic  name  is  PhBT  is  that  of  the 
grandees  of  the  State,  of  the  military  and  royal  orders,  of 
the  government  in  general,  and  the  science  which  particularly 
belongs  to  it  is  that  of  politics,  or  the  art  of  governing. 

PhET,  pronounced  PEaT  or  PRoT,  is  the  name  of  the 
second  Egyptian  king  before  Cheops,  to  whom  Herodotus 
attributes  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid ;  the  name  is 
PRoTee.  PEoT,  PhEoT,  or  PhRaT  is  the  same  name  as 
FhBoE,  PhaBoE,  or  Pharaoh,  because  the  letter  E  which 
terminates  that  word,  often  becomes  T  when  it  is  thus 
placed. 

ED  signifies  speech,  the  enigmatic  language,  the  language 
with  a  double  meaning,  expressing  symboUcal,  hieroglyphi- 
cal  meanings,  and  Q  L  means  eng^ved,  carved,  hollowed  out 
on  metal,  wood,  or  stone.  EDQL  therefore  means  speech, 
preaching,  instruction  cut  out  or  engraved  in  symbolic  or 
hieroglyphical  writing  on  the  monuments. 

We  learn   fix>m   Philo,   Abulfaragius,   Clemens  Alexan- 
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drinuBy  and  others,  that  Moses  was  taught  on  this  very  plan, 
for  as  soon  as  he  knew  how  to  read,  at  ten  years  of  age,  he 
was  taught — 

1.  Arithmetic  and  geometry,  which  latter,  as  the  name 
ysofisrpla  indicates,  was  at  that  time  used,  in  order  to  fix  the 
limits  of  the  various  properties,  that  the  ground  might  be 
so¥ni  after  the  inundation  of  the  Nile. 

2.  He  was  taught  medicine,  or  the  art  of  hygiene, 

3.  He  was  taught  the  sacred  and  philosophic  sciences, 
which  were  written  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  and  kept 
secret  from  those  who  were  unworthy  of  them. 

4.  He  was  taught  the  military  and  civil  sciences,  that  is, 
the  science  of  legislation  and  that  which  relates  to  the 
command  of  armies. 

The  Garden  of  Eden  in  Genesis  is  nothing  but  a  sacerdotal 
college,  an  Ethiopian  or  Egyptian  gymnasium  (perhaps  both, 
for  the  words  GIEOUN  and  COUQh  belong,  the  one  to  Egypt, 
the  other  to  Ethiopia),  in  which  those  who  wished  to  be 
initiated  were  admitted  nakedy  OBOUMIM,  that  is,  without 
instruction,  but  intelligent,  and.  quick  at  discovering  the 
secrets  of  science,  not  ashamed  of  their  intellectual  nakedness, 
of  their  ignorance,  so  long  as  they  were  unaware  of  its  de- 
gradation, and  had  not  received  any  instruction,  and  who 
left  these  gymnasiums  clothed  wiUi  knowledge  and  with 
wisdom. 
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0ENE8TS. 
CHAPTER  n. 


Verse  16. 


XVOIJUI  TBAJOOATiaH 

BBCBEI  ICBAKlirO 

And 

the  Lord 
God 

I  took 

the  man 

and  put  him  . 
into  the  garden 
of  Eden . 
to  dress  it 

and  to  keep  it 

U-         .        .        . 
JEOVE 
ALEIM 
-IQE    . 

AT        .        .        . 
EADM  . 

UINEEOU    . 
BGN     .        .        . 
ODN     . 

lObde 

ULghMRE  . 

Then 

the  Adoni,  the  Ruler 

of  the  Gods 

caused  to  he  brought,  caused 
to  be  led  to  seek  instruction 

the  individualitj 

of  the  Adamic  being  (every 
man  individually  without 
any  distiDction) 

and  caused  it  to  be  placed,  ad- 
mitted 

into  the  garden^  the  sacred 
CTove 

of  the  synagogue,  of  the  reli- 
gious assembly 

in  order  to  worship,  serve, 
hoDour  by  worshipping,  cul- 
tivate 

and  to  keep  watch  over  thb 
place. 

We  have  in  this  verse  the  origin  of  the  ancient  precept  of 
initiation,  AM  TDRChOU  TMTzAOU,  which  the  Pythian 
oracle  also  proclaimed,  Ftvpr]<rei9  idv  {^17x170^^,  and  which  we 
find  in  the  Gk)spel8,  ZrjTit,  teal  n/pijaeiSy  ^^  Seek  and  ye  shall 
find." 

The  second  part  of  the  verse  shows  that  the  first  care  of 
the  person  who  had  been  led  to  wish  for  instruction,  was  to 
watch  over  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  garden,  the  court, 
and  the  trees  of  knowledge  which  were  in  them.  The 
symbolic  and  hieroglyphic  sign  of  the  guardian  was  the  dog, 
whose  Hebrew  name  CLB  is  formed  from  CLA,  to  close,  to 
prevent,  to  guard.  Horapollo  says.  He  who  wishes  to  per- 
form this  duty,  must  meditate  much,  must  bark  and  give 
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warning  continoallj  like  the  dog,  and  not  favour  anyone,  be 
inexorable.  He  also  says  that  the  Cynocephalus  (the  wearer 
of  the  dog's  head)  signified  letters,  earth,  and  sacrifice,  three 
meanings  which  are  related  to  the  word  OBB,  and  signify  : 
1.  The  cultivation  of  the  mind,  work  or  study;  2.  The 
cultivation  of  the  earth;  3.  The  cultivation  of  religion 
(cultus),  sacrifices.  He  says  again,  "When  the  Cynocephalus 
was  taken  to  the  temple  to  be  brought  up  there,  the  priest  put 
before  him  tablets,  a  pen  and  ink,  in  order  to  see  if  he  was 
one  of  those  who  understood  letters  and  could  write,"  as  is 
symbolically  represented  in  the  accompanying  engraving, 
**  They  consecrated  him  to  Hermes,  whose  inheritance  gene- 
rally speaking,  was  literature." 

Before  being  elected,  therefore,  before  being  admitted 
among  those  who  had  a  claim  to  be  initiated,  it  wa«  necessary 
that  the  candidate  should  undergo  an  examination  by  one  of 
the  priests  of  the  sacred  college,  and  afterwards  he  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tot,  the  Dod,  the  learned  inan,  the 
Hermes,  the  ipfj^rivevsy  the  interpreter  of  the  holy  doctrine, 
and  the  author  of  the  TELIM,  the  psalms,  or  songs  of  praise. 
It  was  after  this  that  he  was  taught  his  duty,  and  told  what 
he  might  divulge,  and  what  he  must  be  silent  about  and  keep 

in  his  inmost  heart. 

Verse  16. 


■MOLnH  TRAVBLATI05 

■BCRXT  MKAXINO 

And 

the  Lord 
God 
commanded   . 

the  man 

saying,  . 
Of  every 
tree        •        .        • 

of  the  garden 

eating    . 
thou  fihalteat 

U- 

jeove'      ;      ! 

Al.ET^r 
-ITiOU 

6l        .       .       . 
EADM  . 

LAMR  . 
MCL     . 

Ot«       .       .       . 

EGN     . 

ACL      . 
TACL   . 

And 

the  Adoni.  the  Ruler 

of  the  Gods 

caused  an  express  order  to  he 
ffiven,  caused  a  command  to 
be  given 

on  the  subject 

of  the  Adamic  man,  of  man  in 
general 

that  it  might  be  said, 

Of  every 

strong  and  woody  substance, 
wood,  table,  table  of  instruc- 
tion, counsel,  advice 

of  the  garden,  of  the  sacred 
grove 

food  common  to  all 

thou  shalt  nourish  thyself, 
thou  shalt  publish,  thou 
shalt  spread  the  knowledge 
among  alL 

fl.  X 


FROM      PHIL/t 


RAdUrd  »r. 


THE      CYNOCEPHALUS. 
Ihe    sviri])ol   of    the    Adaniic    bein^   who   is 
allowtnl    to     study     tho     sacerdotal     letters, 
and    the     guardian     of    the     Temple. 


L;;:'i'.l..;  '^i'?,:!!.!';?-   .1'    K.i 
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E  ADM,  of  the  multitude,  of  the  vulgar  herd  which  com- 
poses the  ignorant  masses  of  the  people.  The  man  DAM-os 
or  DEM-os,  the  people. 

ACL  signifies  he  called  out,  he  published,  like  Edo  in 
Latin.  This  Chaldaic  meaning  used  here  for  the  allegory 
answers  to  QKA,  to  read  aloud  (see  Buxtorf). 

The  Egyptian  priests  did  not  make  an  absolute  secret  of 
knowledge  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  given  to  the  initiated  in 
order  that  they  might  spread  it  throughout  all  nations.  But 
there  is  a  species  of  knowledge  which  men  make  a  bad  use 
of;  this  is  that  which  must  not  be  divulged.  ENC  LNOR 
OL  Phi  UDRCOU, "  initiate  the  young  man  according  to  the 
lips  and  religious  conduct,"  says  Solomon  ;  that  is,  only  teach 
him  according  to  his  discretion  and  his  piety.  Even  in  this 
proverb  knowledge  is  presented  to  the  mind  with  an  allusion 
to  food.  Edo,  Edere,  also  means  to  eat,  to  publish,  to 
divulge. 

The  Egyptians  placed  the  most  holy  things,  and  those 
which  ought  not  to  be  made  known  to  the  vulgar  in  the 
sanctuary,  (called  aSvrov  by  the  Greeks.)  The  Hebrews  re- 
placed these  aSvra  by  a  veil.  "  -3Egyptii  quidem  per  ea  qua 
apud  ipsos  vocantur  adyta,  Hebrsei  autem  per  velum  signifi- 
carunt"  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  V.  p.  556).  In  the  holy  place 
were  concealed  the  really  sacred  writings,  which  could  only 
be  divulged  to  the  initiated.  The  common  people  were 
taught  by  allegories  and  parables  :  the  truth  was  told  them, 
but  the  time  was  not  come  when  they  ought  to,  or  could 
understand  it.  "  Vobis  datum  est  nosse  mysteria,  illis  non 
est  datum.  Ideo  in  parabolis  loquor  eis,  quia  videntes  non 
vident,  audientes  non  audiunt,  neque  intelligunt." 

In  the  second  book  of  Esdras,  JEOVE  says, 

"  Perfectis  qusedam  palam  facies,  qusedam  sapientibus 
absconse  tradis." 

Vekse  17. 


KXGLIBH  TRAXHLATION 


But  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowledge   . 
of  good  . 


HEBRXW  TEXT 


8£CR£T  MEAKIXO 


um6tz 
ed6t  . 

ThOUB 


But  of  the  wood,  the  written 

table,  the  pillar 
of  divination,  of  the  know- 

ledgpe 
which  is  good,  which  leads  to 

good 


d 
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VxRBB  17 — continued. 


BTOURH  TEAMULTION 

HBBXir  TBXT 

BXCRET  MKARUCa 

and  evil 

thon  ahalt  not 
eat         •        .        . 

ofit 

for         ... 

in  the  day 

that  thou  eatest     . 

thereof  • 

thou   ahalt    anrely 
die. 

urO    /     •      • 

LA        •        • 
TACL   . 

MMNOU       . 

CI         .       .        . 
BIOL^ 
ACLC    . 

MMNOU      . 

MOUT  . 
TMOUT 

and  which  ia  bad,  leading  to 

evil 
not 
shalfc  thou  make  food,  publish, 

spread  the  knowledge  among 

of  any  preparation  extracted 
from  it,  or  any  food  proceed- 
ing from  it 

because 

in  the  day,  at  the  period 
that  tliou  makest  food  of  it, 
that  thou  publishest  it,  that 
thou  makest  it  known  to  all 

of  any  part  extracted  from  it, 
of  any  food  proceeding  from 
it 

banished,    sent  away,  (made 
MoShe  or  Moses) 

thou  shalt  be  a  person  sent 
away  (a  Moses),  thou  shalt 
change  thy  place. 

DOT  ThOUB  URO,  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  is 
the  knowledge  of  doubt  It  is  the  knowledge  of  Tzyphon  or 
Typhon,  the  spirit  who  teaches  doubt,  who  leads  men  to 
doubt,  according  to  the  meaning  of  his  name,  composed  of 
TzY,  to  teach,  to  direct,  to  lead  towards,  and  PhON,  doubt. 
He  is  one  of  the  Aleim,  who  will  presently  appear  as  NECH, 
he  who  puts  to  the  proof,  the  tempter. 

The  real  meaning  of  MOUT  TMOUT,  is  "  Thou  shalt  be 
exiled,  made  a  missionary,  thou  shalt  go  to  another  place." 
Adam  and  Eve  did  not  in  reality  die.  Adam  lived  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  his  transgression.  But  he 
passed  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  ("  he  drove  out  the 
man,"  c.  iii.  24),  he  became  a  stranger  and  a  wanderer  on  the 
earth.  Strabo  quotes  a  passage  from  an  ancient  author  who 
had  described  the  mysteries,  in  which  he  says,  "  The  soul 
experiences  at  the  period  of  death  the  same  feelings  as  it 
does  at  initiation,  and  the  very  words  answer  to  each  other 
just  as  the  reality  does :  to  die  and  to  be  initiated  are  ex- 
pressed in  nearly  similar  terms,  rsXevrav  and  reXstaOcu. 
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The  sacred  grove  was  chiefly  planted  with  pakn- trees,  and 
it  was  on  the  leaves  or  trunk  of  this  tree  that  the  elements 
of  the  sciences  were  written.  In  the  mysteries  of  Atys 
the  initiated  persons  were  forbidden  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the 
pahn-tree.  In  these  mysteries  Cybele  was  evidently  the  all- 
powerfiil  and  many-breasted  goddess,  Nature,  the  terrestrial 
Isis,  to  which  the  ShiDE  or  IShiDE  of  the  text  of  Moses 
points. 


Vbbsb  18. 


KKOLIBH  TBAXSLATIOir 

sncRBT  inBkxnro 

And 

1 

U-         .        .        . 

And 

the  Lord 

God       .        .        . 

JEOVE 
ALEIM 

the  Adoni,  the  Ruler 
of  the  Gods, 

said. 

-lAMR 

said, 

It  is  not 

LA        .        .        . 

It  is  not 

good 

that  the  man 

ThOUB 
EIOUT 

good,  leading  to  good 
the  life 

should  he 

EADM  . 

of  the  Adamic  being,  of  man, 

alone.     . 

LBDOU 

if  he  is  isolated. 

I  will  make    • 

AOghE 

1  will  cause  to  be  made  suita- 
ble, to  be  prepared 
for  him,  to  suit  nim,  in  him 

him 

LOU     . 

an  help  meet 
for  him. 

OZR      . 
CNGDOU     . 

a  strong  and  overseeing  help 
as  his  guide,  his  instructor, 
his  revealer. 

The  word  6ZR  is  masculine,  there  being  no  question  as  yet 
of  the  distinction  of  the  sexes,  and  for  the  same  reason 
N6D,  he  who  points  out,  announces,  reveals,  instructs,  and 
declares,  is  masculine  also. 

It  would  seem  that  the  idea  of  the  Gymnosophists,  or  the 
Egyptian  initiators,  was  that  man,  in  an  isolated  condition, 
left  to  himself,  necessarily  inclines  to  evil,  because  there  is 
nothing  to  give  him  light,  nothing  to  instruct  him  by  oppo- 
sition to  liis  views  and  prejudices  by  the  revelation  of  what 
really  is  and  ought  to  be.  They  considered  man,  when 
placed  on  the  road  to  perfection,  as  receiving  in  the  first 
instance  the  teaching  necessary  to  him  to  follow  the  path  of 
virtue ;  but  having  near  him  an  overseeing  and  investigating 
mind  he  acquires  by  that  means  the  practice  of  reason,  and 
makes  use  of  that  liberty  without  which  he  cannot  make  a 
choice  or  deserve  recompense. 

I  2 
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Vebse  10. 


XKOZJ8B  nUKSULTlON 

BBCRKr  VSAXINO 

And       •        • 

U-         ... 

Then                                          ! 

the  Lord 

JEOVE 

the  Adoniy  the  Ruler 

God 

AT.ETM 

of  the  Gods                                1 

formed  •        •        • 

-ITzR 

caused  to  be  carved,  modelled, 
represented,  sculptured 

out  of    . 

MN        .        .        . 

out  of  a  pui;,  an  extracted  ! 
part                                         , 
of  the  real  earth,  of  the  Adamic 

the  fipround     • 

EADME 

%j 

earthy 

every     •        •        • 

CL        •        •        • 

every 

beast              .        • 

EIT       .        .        . 

■  life,  living  substance 

of  the  field     . 

EghDE 

of    the     all-powerful,    many- 
breasted  one,  of  the  terres- 
trial   Isis,     of     vegetative 
nature 

and        •       • 

U-        .       .       . 

and 

every     . 

CL        .        .        . 

every 

-AT      .        •        . 

substance,  individuality 

fowl 

OouPh 

that  flies 

of  the  air ;      . 

EChMIM      . 
TTTRA    . 

of  the  heavens, 

and  brought  them  . 

and  he  caused  them  to  come. 

he  caused  a  bringing  to  take 

place 
before,  near 

unto       t        •        • 

AL        .        .        . 

Adam    •        • 

EADM 

the  Adamic  being 

to  see     . 

LRAOUT      . 

in  a  vision,  in  a  show. 

what      .        .        t 

ME        .        .        . 

How 

be  would  call 

IQR.\    . 

will  he  read,  name. 

them 

LOU     . 

according  to  his  idea,  his  man- 
ner of  seeing  ? 

and  whatsoever 

UCL      . 

For  every  (sign,  name) 

AChR   . 

which 

Adam    •        •        • 

EADM  . 

,  this  Adamic  being,  this  man 

the  living 

EIE       . 

animalised,  living 

creature          .        . 

NPhCh 

breath 

called     •        •        • 

IQRA    . 

shall  read,  shall  call  out 

LOU     . 

for  that,  for  this  substance  thus 
represented 

that  was         • 

EOVA  . 

that  M,  it  is 

the  name  thereof   . 

ChMOU 

a  sign,  a  symbol,  a  name  of  it. 

NPhQli  EIE  means  animalised  breath,  a  living  being. 
These  two  words  wonld  be  useless  since  man  has  been 
created  and  endowed  with  life  for  a  long  time,  bnt  they  are 
inserted  here  to  explain  that  the  initiated  Adamic  being 
M  a  real  being  in  the  presence  of  other  beings  which  are 
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only   represented,   ITzOURIM,   symbolical   beings,    whose 
names  he  has  to  read. 

The  initiated  person  is  now  going  through  what  we  should 
term  a  course  of  natural  history  and  zoology.  All  created 
beings  were  represented  before  him,  and  defined  according  to 
their  form,  their  habits  and  their  character.  The  pontiff  or 
head  of  the  sacred  college  allowed  him  to  make  out  the 
names,  to  read  them,  for  that  is  what  the  word  QBA 
means.  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  passage,  for  it  is 
a  palpable  absurdity  to  conceive  the  Almighty  as  bringing 
lions,  horses,  tigers,  dogs,  birds,  &c.,  &c.,  and  enjoying  the 
embarrassment  which  Adam  would  have  felt  in  framing  new 
names,  *'  ut  videret  quid  voceret  ea !  "  Our  languages  are  in- 
capable of  expressing  the  power,  the  grandeur  of  the  sacred 
language.  Our  word  lion,  for  instance,  has  no  meaning  at 
all,  but  LeB,  the  lion,  in  Hebrew  means  the  heart,  the  whole 
heart ;  it  signifies  strength,  resolution,  courage ;  the  proud 
courage  which  mocks  and  despises  ;  the  fire  which  animates 
a  great  mind,  which  glitters  and  devours  like  the  blade  of  a 
sword.  The  text  shows  that,  according  to  Moses,  or  his  in- 
structors, language  is  a  human  invention,  illuminated  by  a 
superior  Intelligence.  This  Intelligence  he  usually  supposes 
to  reside  in  the  sacerdotal  colleges,  and  he  applies  it  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  heavens,  the  abode  of  the  Gods.  But 
here  alphabetical  language  is  spoken  of,  and  according  to 
Moses  the  first  words  formed  after  the  invention  of  it  were 
the  names  of  animated  beings. 


Verse  20. 


BKOUSH  TEAX8LATI0N 

HFBRBW  TEXT 

SECRET  MRAKINQ 

And       •        •        • 

u-       .      .      . 

And 

Adam     . 

EADM  . 

this  Adamic  being 

gave 

-IQRA 

read,  named 

names    . 

ghMOUT      . 

the    Bigns,    the    astronomical 
characters  imitated  from  the 
celestial  signs 

to  all      . 

LiCL      •        •        • 

for  the  whole 

cattle     . 

EBEME 

of  the  quadrupeds 
and  for  t?ie  wnoie  of  the  flving 
things,  and  for  that  whien 

and  to  the  fowl 

ULOOUPh    . 

flies 

of  the  air 

EChMIM       . 

in  the  heavens 

and  to  every  . 

ULCL 

and  for  the  whole 

r 
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Vbrse  20 — emtimted. 


ETGLXBH  TIUIIBLATXOH 

HXBBXir  TMXr 

uciurr  iciAimia 

beast 

ETV       .        .        . 

life,  living  substance 

of  the    . 

KShDE 

of  the  all-powerful,  many- 
breasted  one,  of  the  ter- 
restrial Isis,  of  yegetative 
nature. 

bat  for  Adam 

ULADM 

And  according  to  the  Adamic 
being,  of  the  Adamic  nature 
of  the  human  species 

there  was  not 

LA        .        •        • 

not 

found     • 

MTzA    . 

did  he  find 

an  help  . 
meet  for  him. 

6ZR      . 

a  strong,  an  overseeing  help 

CNGDOU     . 

being    as    his    instructor,  his 

revealer. 

The  plural  QhM-OUT  (with  the  feminine  termination)  con- 
veys in  its  secret  sense  the  idea  of  characters  forming  a 
name  and  created  by  imitating  the  signs  of  the  heavens. 
We  must  not  forget  that  Thaut  or  Hermes,  whose  scientific 
teaching  the  Adamic  being  is  now  interpreting,  invented  the 
forms  of  the  letters  by  copying  the  Heavens. 

Vebse  21. 


XVOUBB  TRA1CBLA110K 

HKBRKW  TEXT 

SECRET  MSAMDfO 

And       . 

U-               .             .             . 

Then 

the  Lord 

JEO\^ 

the  Adoni,  the  Ruler 

Qod 

ALEIM 

of  the  Oods 

caused  to  fall . 

-IPhL 

caused  to  be  made  separately, 
to  be  particularly  marked 

a  deep  sleep  . 

TRDME 

an  ecstatic  state,  an  ecstatic 
sleep,  a  new  mode  of  ex- 
istence 

upon 

Ol       .       .       . 

upon 

Adam 

EADM  . 

this  Adamic  being,  this  man, 

and  he  slept. . 

UUChN 

for  he  was  changed,  he  had 
become  two  beings,  was 
changed  by  age;  he  had 
come  to  years  of  maturity. 

And  He  took . 

UIQE    . 

Then  He  caused  to  be  brought 
by  allurement,  he  led  to  seek 
instruction 

006           •           •           • 

AET      .        .        . 

another  (of  the  tame  nature^ 
LADM),  a  sister,  a  fe- 
male relative,  an  allied  per- 
son, an  affinity,  a  person 
associated 
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VsBSE  21 — continued. 


XKOU8H  TRANSLATION 


of  his  ribs 

and  closed  up 

the  flesh 
instead  thereofl 


HEBREW  TEXT 


MTzLOTIOU 

UISGR . 

BQhR    . 
TETNE 


BBORET  MEANINa 


foUowiDff,  according  to  his 
sides,  leanings,  inclinations 

and  He  caused  to  be  shut  up, 
cancelled 

the  sex 

for  or  bv  reason  of  her,  or 
under  her. 


The  word  TzLOTIOU  means  his  sides,  not  his  ribs.  To 
say  that  the  woman  was  made  from  one  of  Adam's  ribs, 
would  be  inconsistent  with  ver.  23,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
woman  was  made  not  only  from  the  bones,  but  from  the  flesh 
of  the  man.  In  the  Institutes  of  Manu  it  is  written^  ^  Having 
divided  his  own  subsistence,  the  Mighty  Power  became  half 
male  and  half  female."  Brahma  is  said  to  have  manifested 
himself  in  a  human  shape,  when  one  half  of  his  body  sprung 
fit)m  the  other,  which  yet  experienced  no  diminution ;  and 
out  of  the  severed  moiety  he  framed  a  woman,  denominated 
Iva  or  Satarupa.  After  some  time,  the  other  half  of  his 
body  sprang  from  him  and  became  Swayambhuva  or  Adima. 
Prom  their  embrace  were  born  three  sons. 

In  Gen.  i.  27  man  is  said  to  be  formed  after  the  image  of 
God,  but  Gk)d  Himself  was  androgynous.  Proclus  describes 
Jupiter,  in  one  of  the  Orphic  Hymns,  to  be  both  male  and 
female,  appev6drj\wy  hermaphroditic,  and  Bishop  Synesiua 
adopts  this  appellation  in  a  Christian  hymn. 

Moses  gives  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  TzLOTIOU  in 
Ezod.  xxxvii.  27:  "And  he  made  two  rings  of  gold  for  it 
under  the  crown  thereof,  by  the  two  comers  of  it^  OL  ChTI 
TzLOTIOU,  (which  he  explains  thus,)  OL  ChNI  TzDIOU, 
upon  the  two  sides  thereof." 

BQhB  usurpatur  pro  verendis  utriusque  sexus,  honestatis 
causL  Gen.  xvii.  11,  23  ;  Exod.  xxviii.  42  ;  Lev.  xv.  2, 19 ; 
Ezek.  xi.  19,  xvi.  26,  xxiii.  20,  xliv.  7,  9,  &c. 

It  is  impossible  to  translate  the  word  TzLO,  it  is  so  rich 
in  meanings  relating  to  initiation.  It  forms  TzLTzL,  the 
name  of  the  grasshopper,  the  symbol  of  the  man  who  has 
been  initiated  (Horapollo  1. 11.,  hieroglyph  49).     It  has  some 
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reference  to  initiation  by  water  and  fire :  it  is  also  the  name 
of  the  grove,  of  the  shady  place  in  which  the  initiated  found 
shadow  and  refuge.  In  fact,  protection  was  designated  by 
the  shade :  "  the  children  of  men  put  their  trust  under  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings,"  Ps.  xxxvi.  7- 

We  must  remember  that  man  has  been  created  in  the 
shadow  (B-TzLM)  of  the  Gods.  The  expression  to  draw 
from  the  sides  or  ribs  of  anyone,  evidently  meant,  in  the  time 
of  Moses,  to  satisfy  one's  desires,  one's  love ;  to  establish 
bonds  of  relationship.  Adam  also  gave  life  to  Seth  by 
drawing  him  from  his  shadow,  TzLMOU.  The  meaning  of 
this  verse  then,  is  that,  when  man  has  arrived  at  a  certain 
time  of  life,  his  inclination  naturally  leads  him  to  form 
alliances,  to  associate  himself  with  an  help-mate  chosen  from 
afiectioii,  created  in  his  shadow,  who  will  be  attached  to  him 
as  a  shadow  is  to  the  body  which  produces  it. 

Philo  says  respecting  this  account  oftlie  creation  of  woman 
from  the  side  of  the  man,  "  That  is  an  allegory,"  to  prjrov  i-rri 
TovTov  fiv0&Sff9  iariv.  The  origin  of  this  allegory  is  very 
beautiful,  and  will  be  given  in  its  proper  place. 

In  the  system  of  initiation,  marriage  was  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  inclination  of  the  man  (ytdy.  The  institution 
and  the  sanctity  of  marriage  were  particularly  enjoined  on 
those  initiated  persons  who  were  ambassadors  or  missionaries, 
that  is,  made  Meisi,  kings ;  MSE,  mousaioi  or  Moses ;  MSE, 
Messialis.  Cecrops,  one  of  these  ambassadors,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Moses,  and  entitled  the  first  king  of  Athens, 
began  his  reign  by  instituting  and  sanctifying  marriage. 
This  is  why  he  was  represented  with  a  double  head,  one  a 
man's  and  the  other  a  woman's,  as  can  be  seen  on  an 
Athenian  coin,  and  also,  why  he  was  called  A^^t/i;;  or  Biformis. 

Verse  22. 


KNOLUni  THAXSLATIOK 


And 

the  Lord 
God  . 
made 


ft  woman 


RKBIUEW  TEXT 


JEOVE 
ALEIM 
-IBN     . 


.    LAChE. 


SECRIT  MKAKINO 


And 

the  Adoni,  the  Ruler 

of  the  Gods 

caused  to  be  built,  caused  to 

conform  to  the  instruction, 

to  the  teaching 
in  order  to  be  a  woman,  the 

female  flame,made  subetancc; 

and  genoratingr  being, 
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Vbkse  22 — cofUimied, 


OtaUBU  TRAirSLATIOM 

1 

HEBRXW  TJUT 

6BCBIT  mAMIXO 

AT         . 

the  indiyiduality 

the  rib  .        •        . 

ETzLO  . 

of  the  side,  of  the  leaning  to, 
of  the  inclination 

which    . 

AghR   . 

which 

He  had  taken 

LQE      . 

He  had  caused  to  be  brought, 
gained  over  by  allurement, 
brought  to  seek  for  inntruc- 

tion 

from 

MN        .        .        . 

an  extract,  a  thing  proceeding 
from^a  balance,an  equilibrium 

man 

EADM  . 

from  the  Adamic  being,  from 
man 

and  brought  her 

UIBAE 

and  He  caused  her  to  be 
brought,  He  caused  her  to 
CO -habit 

unto 

AL        .        .        . 

opposite  to,  with 

the  Adamic  being,  the  man. 

the  man.         .        . 

EADM  . 

The  engraving  represents  As6  (probably  from  "  asah,"  "  to 
beget,")  placed  before  the  initiated  person. 

The  existence  of  society  is  founded  on  the  sanctity  of 
marriage.  The  object  of  initiation  was  the  happiness  of 
society.  Celibacy  was  forbidden :  solitude  is  not  good  for 
man,  and  in  the  secret  meaning  of  the  text  it  is  represented 
as  engendering  evil.  Man  requires  a  desire,  an  inclination : 
his  sides  ought  to  be  occupied,  full,  weighted,  he  ought  to 
find  an  eqailibrium  for  his  life.  This  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  wife  and  the  children  which  are  bom  of  her. 
The  inclination  of  one  sex  to  the  other  is  universal  among 
animals,  but  among  mankind  it  is  necessary  that  the  legis- 
lator should  concern  himself  with  it,  that  he  should  gain 
over,  lead  and  instruct  the  heart  of  woman,  and  form  it 
according  to  this  disposition.  He  must  render  the  choice  of 
a  wife  difficult,  and  consequently  precious  and  durable,  that 
they  may  not  separate  like  the  brutes  after  being  anited. 

The  spirit  of  this  legislation,  founded  on  oriental  customs, 
took  no  account  of  the  feelings  of  the  woman,  which  were 
considered  as  a  source  of  excitement  and  trouble,  EPhOM, 
Woman  was  a  passive  being,  bom  to  bring  forth  children, 
and  the  author  of  Genesis  appears  to  have  a*poor  idea  of 
her.  Throughout  the  Pentateuch,  in  fieict,  woman  is  almost 
always  presented  in  an  unfavourable  aspect,  and  as  the  author 
OP  cause  of  misfortunes.      Females  are  only  mentioned  by 
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name  when  it  is  indispensable,  and  when  women  act  it  is 
either  in  some  insignificant  way,  or  it  is  the  cause  of  some 
misfortune,  or  the  originating  cause  of  some  bad  action.  As 
instances,  we  may  take  Eve,  Sarah,  Lot's  wife,  his  daughters, 
Thamar,  Bebecca,  who  induces  Jacob  to  deceive  her  husband, 
Dinah,  Bachel,  who  steals  her  fiither's  teraphim  and  tells  him 
an  impudent  fetlsehood  when  he  comes  to  look  for  them,  and 
Potiphar's  wife. 

In  the  text  the  union  of  the  sexes  takes  place  immediately 
after  the  creation  of  woman.  This,  however,  would  not  suit  the 
theologians,  who  insist  that  this  union  is  a  consequence  of  the 
Pall.  "  Propter  peccatum  originale  inflicta  est  homini  con- 
cupiscentia."  Now,  as  the  Fall  might  never  have  taken  place, 
the  creation  of  two  sexes  would  have  been  useless,  or  if  God 
foreknew  that  the  Fall  would  occur,  and  created  woman  before- 
hand in  consequence,  the  Fall  was  inevitable,  and  was  the 
result  of  an  imperfection  in  the  work  of  God.  In  this  case 
no  terrestrial  tribunal  would  hold  that  Adam  was  guilty. 


Vebsb  23. 


WSQUSB  TEAXSLATION 


And  Adam  said 
this  it    . 
now       •        • 


bone 

of  mv  bone    . 

and  flesh  of    . 

my  flesh 

ahe 


shall  be  called 
woman  (virago) 


because 

ahe 

was  taken 


out  of  man. 


UIAMR 
EADM  . 
ZAT      . 

EPhOM 


6TzM    . 
MOTzMI 
UBChR 
MBChRI 
LZAT    . 


IQRA   . 
AghE   . 


CI 

ZAT      . 
LQEE  . 


MAIQh 


8XCRKT  ICEAXINO 


Then  was  uttered,  spoken 

by  the  Adamic  being 

tfiis  substance,  this  individu- 
ality, this  being 

of  excitement,  of  instipfation, 
of  impulse,  of  agitation,  of 
injury,  of  trouble 

is  a  substance,  an  entity 

of  my  substance,  of  my  entity 

and  sex 

of  my  sex 

for  this  substance,  this  indi- 
viduality, this  being 

shall  be  called,  shall  be  read 

a  female  flame,  made  sub- 
8tance,and  generatingbeings, 
a  married  woman 

because 

this  substance,  this  being 

was  taken  from,  gained  by  se- 
duction, taken,  made  a  wife, 
rendered  fruitful 

from  the  male  flame,  the 
substantialised  and  gener- 
ated flame  of  man. 
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OTzMI  TJB^hEI  implies  a  very  close  degree  of  relationsliip, 
fiucli  as  brother  and  sister.  The  Egyptian  priests  used  to 
sanctify  marriages  between  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
temples,  and  according  to  Montesquieu  this  custom  originated 
from  the  worship  of  Isis,  in  whose  temple  the  drama  which 
is  now  being  translated  was  acted. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  expressions  male  and  female 
flame  or  fire,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  the  elements 
were  divided  into  male  and  female,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
China,  where  male  and  female  fire  correspond  to  the  colours 
red  and  reddish,  the  colours  of  the  Adamic  being.  ASE,  the 
root  of  A^hE,  is  the  female  and  generating  fire,  or  woman. 
But  ASE,  which  is  pronounced  ESE,  in  Coptic  HSE,  which 
is  read  as  ISE,  and  Masoretically  as  ISE  and  ISI,  produces 
ISI-S  or  IS-IS,  and  lastly  ISIS. 

ASE  means  therefore  llie  female  fire,  fire  which  has  be- 
come  substance,  or  acts  upon  substance  generating  the 
Adamic  race,  producing  beings  or  causing  them  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  the  fiery  essence,  the  igneous  feminine  entity.  This 
word  is  also  written  Ast.  Its  pronunciation  EST  gives  us 
ESTA  or  VESTA,  the  goddess  of  fire.  In  the  Egyptian  bas- 
reliefs  a  goddess  is  often  seen  foUo wing  Ammon,  whose  flesh  is 
painted  sometimes  red  and  sometimes  yellow.  The  letters 
which  accompany  this  figure,  according  to  Champollion,  give 
the  word  STE  or  STI,  and  he  considers  her  to  be  Vesta. 

In  the  name  of  the  man,  AIS,  the  name  of  fire,  AS, 
evidently  appears  ;  the  letter  I,  which  is  in  it  and  modifies  it, 
takes  away  its  general  application  and  gives  it  a  particular 
one.  The  word  ADM  also  agrees  in  spirit  with  the  word 
AIS,  in  so  far  as  it  describes,  not  the  essence,  but  the  colov/rs 
of  fire,  redness  in  general.  Here  we  have  the  fable  of 
Prometheus  creating  woman  and  giving  life  to  her  by  means 
of  the  celestial  or  creative  fire.  Eor,  according  to  the  ancients, 
ISIS,  ASE,  or  ESE  was  the  daughter  of  Prometheus,  who,  they 
say,  gave  her  life  by  stealing  fire  from  heaven.  Now  Isis,  the 
daughter  of  Prometheus,  is  Pandora,  the  first  created  woman. 
She  is  woman  created  and  modelled  by  an  artist-God,  after 
the  Gods  had  finished  the  creation,  because  she  was  wanting 
to  creation;  she  is  also  the  woman  whom  the  Gods  had 
forbidden  to  know  good  and  evil,  which  knowledge  was  sym- 
bolically represented  by  a  closed  box  which  she  was  on  no 
account  to  open.     It  was  woman  who,  desirous  of  knowledge^ 
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and  yielding  to  lier  cariosity,  caused  the  human  race  to  be  lost. 
ISIS,  ISE,  or  ESE,  then,  is  the  ASE,  ISE,  or  ESE  of  Moses ; 
ISIS,  then,  is  the  symbol  of  woman,  and  of  the  woman  ASE, 
the  type  of  ISIS :  ISIS,  therefore,  is  EVE,  and  EVE  ISIS, 
and  we  shall  see  how  beautifully  all  this  is  connected  in  the 
original  conception  of  the  creation. 

The  cosmogonic  fable  of  Pandora  is,  therefore,  the  cosmo- 
gonic  idea  of  the  Egyptian  initiation,  in  a  different  dramatic 
form  from  that  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Moses. 


VSBSE  24. 


XKOLISH  TRAlCBLATIOSr 

HEBRKW  TSCr 

6ECRIT  MSAXIMO 

Therefore 

6l      .      .      . 

1 

Upon 

a  oasis,  a  foundation,  a  thing 

CN         .        .        . 

established,  made  strong  in 

a  holy,  sacerdotal,  honour- 

able manner 

ft  mfin             • 

Aigh    .      .      . 

the  masculine  fire,  the  married 
man 

shall  leave 

lOZB     . 

shall  aid,  re-establish,  re-make, 
build  up  again  by  generating 

AT         .        .        . 

the  substance,  the    individu- 
ality 

his  father 

ABIOU 

of  his  father 

and 

UAT      . 

and  the  substance 

his  mother     • 

AMOU  . 

of  his  mother  {he  shall  pro- 
create male  and  female  beings) 

and  shall  cleave 

UDBQ  . 

and  he  shall  cleave  with  pas- 
sion, amorously 

unto  his  wife . 

BAghTOU    . 

to  his  female  and  generating 
fire,  to  his  espoused  wife 

and  they  shall  be   . 

UEIOU 

and  he  shall  be 

one 

AET)     . 

one 

flesh.      •        . 

LBghR 

as  regards  sex  (he  shall  have 
only  one  sex). 

DBQ,  arete  cohaerere,  ut,  quse  coheerent,  non  facile  divelli  et 
separari  queant,  ita  adhserere  dicitur  MAS  FCEMIN^,  amore 
et  fide. 

The  latter  part  of  the  verse  has  been  distorted  to  accommo- 
date it  to  the  ordinary  meaning.  The  Samaritan  version 
gives  us  the  primitive  and  rational  meaning.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

XJEIE,  and  the  man  shall  be 

MChKTEM,  proceeding  from  these  two. 
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LB^hB,  as  regards  sex, 

AED,  one,  unity. 

That  is,  he  shall  be  bom  of  one  sex,  notwithstanding  that 
his  parents  were  of  two  sexes.  This  is  a  natural  reflection, 
for  man  is  supposed  to  have  been  androgynous,  or  without  sex 
up  to  this  time.  Woman  was  created  for  the  express  purpose 
of  enabling  him  to  procreate.  By  her  the  sexes  became  dis- 
tinct, and  separate :  the  androgynous  being  disappears  and 
gives  place  to  man  properly  so  called,  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  Moses  only  makes  use  of  the  word  Al^h,  man,  a/2er 
the  distinction  of  the  sexes  and  the  appearance  of  A^hE,  the 
woman.  Up  to  this  time  he  uses  the  expression  ADaM,  the 
Adamic  being  without  distinction  of  sex,  the  human  race  in 
general. 

JEOVE  himself  (ver.  22)  after  having  caused  a  woman  to 
be  made  according  to  the  desire  of  man  as  a  portion  of  man 
himself,  as  a  relation,  as  a  sister,  AET,  instituted  marriage, 
brought  her  Himself  to  the  man,  and  it  is  after  this  that  Adam 
says, "  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,"  &c. 

Verse  25. 


ENOLXBH  TRAirgLATION 

HKRREW  TKXr 

BBCRFT  VILANINO 

And  they  were 
both 
naked    • 

1 

the  man 

and  hiH  wife  . 

and  were  not . 
ashamed. 

UIEIOU        . 
ChNIEM:       . 
dROUMm  . 

EA.DM  . 
UAghTOU    . 

ULA     . 

ITBghghOU 

Now  they  were 

both 

Gym  no  -  sophista,    naked  -  wise 

ones,  full  of  skill,  sagacity, 

and  prudence 
this  Aaamic  being 
and  the  generating  flame,  and 

his  wife 
and  did  not 
do    any    thing  which    might 

cause  them  to  be  ashamed. 

OROUM,  clear-sighted,  discovering  the  truth,  exposing, 
laying  bare  things  hidden  in  the  shade. 

This  verse  properly  belongs  to  the  next  chapter,  and  it  is 
so  placed  in  the  Septuagint.  The  connection  is  indicated  by 
the  word  OROUM  or  ORYM,  which  means  Gymnosophists, 
a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  sages  of  the  temple 
of  Meroe,  who  were  of  a  humane  character,  according  to 
Heliodorus,  and  whose  end  was  of  the  most  melancholy  kind, 
because  they  had  always  opposed  the  progress  of  despotism. 
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Fhilostratns  says  (Vita  ApoU.  cap.  VI.)  that  the  Gymno- 
Bophists  of  Ethiopia,  who  settled  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
descended  from  the  Brahmins  of  India,  having  been  driven 
thence  for  the  murder  of  their  king. 

Bardisanes  Syrus  gives  this  account  of  the  Indians: 
'^  Among  the  Indians  and  Bactrians  there  are  many  thousand 
men  called  Brachmanes  (one  of  the  two  sects  of  which  the 
Indian  Gymnosophists  consisted,  according  to  Clemens,  lib. 
I.  p.  305,  the  Sarmanse  being  the  other).  These,  as  well 
from  the  tradition  of  their  fathers  as  from  laws,  neither 
worship  images  nor  eat  what  is  animate :  they  never  drink 
wine  or  beer:  they  are  far  from  all  malignity,  attending 
wholly  on  Gk)d."  Hiilostratus  says  that  in  his  time  the  chief 
of  the  Brahmins  was  called  Tarch,  and  Jerome  (contra  Jovin.) 
says  the  head  of  the  Gymnosophists  was  called  Buddas. 
Nilus  the  Egyptian  tells  ApoUonius  Tyanseus  that  the  Indi 
of  all  people  in  the  world  were  the  most  learned,  and  that 
the  Ethiopians  were  a  colony  from  them,  and  resembled  them 
greatly.  Philostratus  says  the  Indi  are  the  WISEST  of  all 
mankind.  The  Ethiopians  are  a  colony  from  them,  and  they 
inherit  the  wisdom  of  their  forefathers.  It  was  the  sacred 
island  of  MEEOE,  the  ancient  capital  of  Ethiopia,  which  was 
once  the  fountain  whence  the  learning  and  science  of  Egypt 
flowed.  Meroe  appears  to  have  been  a  Mem,  for  its  priests 
had  the  same  name,  Gymnosophists,  as  the  Indian  priests  of 
Buddha.  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  Buddhists  by 
Jerome,  and  also  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  says  that 
Butta  was  the  institutor  of  them.  The  Gymnosophistae 
jSthiopum  are  mentioned  by  Hieronymus  (Lib.  IV.  in 
Ezekiel,  cap.  xiii.),  and  they  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the 
€kmges,  under  the  name  of  Ethiopians  and  Erythncans. 

The  Indian  priests  were  formed  into  societies,  into 
colleges,  as  recluses.  Their  religion  was  that  of  Ammon 
(Om-inan).  They  worshipped  the  sun,  and  their  priests  were 
called,  from  the  name  of  the  sun,  Choru,  Choriuni  Sophites, 
from  which  the  Greeks  made  Fv^vtHao^irai  and  Fvfjivo- 
4ro<f>urrcU  or  Gymnosophists.  These  Gymnosophists,  who 
were  formerly  in  great  power  in  the  island  of  Meroe,  giving 
laws  to  the  kings,  became  afterwards  the  Essenes  or 
Carmelites,  and  their  books,  which  they  were  bound  by  such 
solemn  oaths  to  keep  secret,  must  have  been  the  Vedas,  or 
some  Indian  books  containing  their  mythological  traditions. 
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Porphyry  says,  "There  is  one  tribe  of  Indians  divinely  wise, 
whom  the  Greeks  are  accustomed  to  call  Gymnosophists ; 
but  of  these  there  are  two  sects,  over  one  of  which  Brahmins 
preside,  but  over  the  other  the  Samanaeans.  The  race  of  the 
Brahmins,  however,  receive  divine  wisdom  of  this  kind  by 
succession,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  priesthood.  But  the 
Samanseans  are  elected,  and  consist  of  those  who  wish  to 
possess  divine  knowledge."  Here  we  have  the  Essenes  or 
monks,  the  origin  of  the  monks  of  Europe. 

Homer  has  called  them  "  The  irreproachable  ones ; "  the 
symbol  which  characterised  them  was  formed  of  a  navel, 
signifying  the  belly — the  vices  or  impiety  of  which  it  is  the 
cause — and  of  a  serpent. 

According  to  the  received  translation,  OROXJM  here  means 
"  naked,"  and  only  fifteen  words  after  it  means  "  subtle." 
But  the  words  are  really  brought  close  together  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  as  to  their  meaning.  The  proper  trans- 
lation is — 

Aigh  and  AChE  were  OEOUM-IM  and  NE^h  was 
OEOUM. 

"  The  man  and  the  woman  were  endowed  with  sagacity  and 
intelligence,  and  the  serpent  was  endowed  with  sagacity  and 
intelligence." 

The  two  symbols  which  characterised  the  Gymnosophist — 
the  belly  and  the  serpent,  gluttony,  and  discretion  put  to  the 
proof — are  the  basis  on  which  Moses  is  about  to  raise  the 
second  part  of  this  beautiful  allegory. 

In  this  part  the  word  NEQh,  translated  serpent,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  Serpent  is  not  the  primary  significa- 
tion of  this  word.  It  only  came  to  have  this  meaning  from 
the  use  made  of  the  serpent,  or  the  symbol  of  the  serpent  in 
the  science  of  divination  in  general,  and  of  that  of  divination 
applied  to  individuals  in  particular.  This  divination  was 
primitively  the  trial  to  which  the  initiated  person  was  sub- 
jected in  order  to  ascertain  his  discretion  and  his  character. 
NE^h,  then,  signifies  generally  to  tempt,  to  try,  to  seek  to 
know ;  to  seek  to  know  evil,  to  try  with  the  intention  of 
doing  harm,  (which  is  the  office  of  Shathan,  one  of  the 
Aleim,)  from  which  is  derived  Ne^h-A,  to  seduce,  to  deceive 
anyone,  to  form  an  ambuscade  against  him,  to  afflict  him,  to 
oppress  him.  In  this  allegory  the  initiated  person  is  now 
evidently  about  to  be  put  on  his  trial,  to  have  the  Ueipdliuiv,  the 
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Shathan  sent  to  him.  In  order  that  these  trials  might  take 
place  there  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  Egyptian 
temples  a  small  temple  reserved  for  Typhon,  and  which  was 
therefore  called  Typhonium.  These  temples  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  Philse,  Edfou,  Denderah,  &c. 

Moral  evil,  like  all  moral  ideas,  had  its  symbol  in  natnre, 
in  the  physical  world.     The  symbol  for  evil  was  cold,  the 
darkness  of  winter;  it  was  therefore   represented   by  the 
Northern  Serpent,  whose  representative  sign  was  in  the  con- 
stellations.  This  was  the  celebrated  TyPhON,  the  celebrated 
OROUM,  ORYM,  ARYM  and  AHEYMANB.     His  name, 
TzyPhOUN,   TzyPhOOUN    and    TzyPhON,   is    a   Hebrew 
word,  which,   independently  of  the  radical   meaning  of  it 
already  pointed  out  (c.  ii.  ver.  17),  "he  who  teaches  doubt," 
means  in  fact  the   serpent,  the   North,  the  Northern,  the 
insidious  one,  the  hidden  one,  the  adversary.     He  is  sur- 
named  the  Revealer,  according  to  the  received  interpretation 
of  the  name  given  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph. 

Typhon  was  represented  as  being  in  opposition  even  by  his 
form  with  the  Beautiful  and  consequently  with  the  Good.  He 
was  often  represented  with  an  enormous  belly,  and  a  promi- 
nent navel,  as  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  This  was 
not  owing  to  any  caprice  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  for 
the  Egyptians  attributed  to  the  belly  the  dispositions  and 
inclinations  which  led  them  to  evil.  "  Si  dum  vivebam 
deliqui  aliquid,  quod  non  oportebat,  edsncloy  vel  bibendo,  non 
per  me  peccavi,  sed  per  haec,"  used  to  be  said  by  one  of  the 
embalmers  for  the  dead  person,  at  the  same  time  showing 
the  entrails  of  the  deceased,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
body  in  order  to  be  thrown  into  the  river.  This  is  what  is 
alluded  to  in  Micah  vii.  19  :  "  He  will  have  compassion  on  us 
(inviscerabitur  nostri)  .  .  .  and  thou  wilt  cast  all  their  sins 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea."  The  word  BEM  here  signifies 
bowels,  and  mercy — ^non  ventrem  per  quern  peccarunt,  sed 
peccata  ipsa  in  profundum  maris  Deus  projecit. 

The  Hebrew  language  has  preserved  the  memory  of  this 
curse.  Besides  BEM  "  to  obtain  mercy  by  means  of  the 
bowels,"  we  have  also  QBB,  which  means  helly,  bowels,  and 
which  indicates  the  curse,  the  execration  bestowed  upon  them. 
The  sentence  which  orders  the  serpent  to  go  upon  his  belly 
is  a  vestige  of  this  practice,  and  of  this  opinion  respecting 
the  origin  of  evil.     The  trial,  then,  to  which  the  initiated 
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person  was  now  about  to  be  subjected  was  symbolised  by  a 
word  which  in  its  literal  sense  expresses  the  act  of  eating. 

Tjrphon  and  Ahriman  were  undoubtedly  the  same,  as 
Moses  tells  U3  when  he  says  that  NECh  is  ARTM.  The 
word  NECh,  therefore,  in  his  narrative  stands  for  Typhon. 
One  word  is  often  put  for  another  in  Hebrew  when  they 
mean  the  same  thing.  And  besides,  according  to  the  Rab- 
binical traditions,  "  in  fine  70  annorum  NECh,  Serpens  fit 
TzyPhON,  regulua^  qui  obturat  aures  suas,  ut  non  audiat 
vocem  incantatoris  incantantis  ipsum." 

The  trial  therefore  was  decisive,  the  initiated  person  could 
not  escape  it.  The  initiator,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
institution,  was  superior  to  all  trials.  In  Horapollo,  1.  II. 
hierog.  55,  the  man  whom  a  regulus,  a  basilisk,  stands  near 
to,  represents  the  man  who  is  compromised  by  injurious 
accusations. 

We  now  see  why  the  word  ACL,  to  eat,  was  chosen  to 
conceal  the  meaning  of  publishing,  divulging,  revealing,  and 
why  the  word  NECh  was  chosen  to  conceal  the  name  of 
Typhon,  the  robber,  the  revealer,  he  who  stole  philosophy  and 
divulged  it  indiscreetly  to  men,  thereby  producing  doubt. 
We  will  now  resume  the  translation  of  the  parable  contained 
in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis. 


Verse  1. 


KNGLISB  TRAXSLiLTIOX 

HEBREW  TEXT 

8BCBST  MKAIONO 

Now 

the  serpent     . 

Wfft                   .                   a                   . 

subtle     . 

more  than  any 

beast 

of  the  field     . 

u-        .       .       . 

-ENEgh       . 

EIE       .        . 
OllYM  . 

MCL     . 

EIT       . 
EghDE         .        . 

Now 

this  tempter,  this  person  who 
puts  the  iniated  persons  to 
the  proof,  who  guesses 
them;  the  diviner,  the 
Typhon,  the  genius  of  doubt 

was 

Gymuo-sophist,  wise,  far-see- 
ing, laid  things  bare,  open, 
which  were  concealed  m  the 
shadow  of  initiation 

apart  from  all,  more  than  all^ 
more  than  any 

life,  living  being 

of  the  all-powerful  one,  of 
the  terrestrial,  and  many- 
breasted  Isis^  of  yegetative 
nature 

1.10 
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Verse  1 — continued. 


ENGUSII  TBAXflLATIOX 


IIKBIIE\«'  TKXT 


SECRET  MKAXLVO 


which  . 
the  Lord 
God 

had  made. 
And  he  said 

unto 

the  woman 
Yea 
hath  God 


.    AChK    . 
.    JEOVK 
.    ALKIM 
.    OChK    . 
.    UlAMR 

.    AL 
.    EAChE 
.    APII      . 

.  n 

ALELM 


said 

Ye  shall  not  eat 


of  every 
tree 


ofthegaidenP        .  '  EGN 


.    AMR     . 
.    LA 

TACLOU 

I 

I 

.    MCL     . 
.    OTz       . 


which 

the  Adoni,  the  Ruler 

of  the  Gods 

had  caused  to  he  made. 

And  the  spef^cb,  the  question, 
the  demand  of  the  tempter 

opposite  to,  on  the  subject  of 

the  woman 

Is  it,  is  it  true 

that 

the  Gods,  the  Amoneans,  the 
artist-Gods,  the  workers,  the 
labourers  {of  the  GX,  of  the 
garden) 

have  said 

Not 

shall  yo  feed  upon,  ffive  know- 
le<ljre  to  nil,  divulge 

of  every,  of  any 

strong  and  woody  substance, 
table  of  instruction,  of  learn- 
ing, of  science 

of  the  gnnien  of  palm-trees,  of 
the  sacred  grove  ? 


ENE^h  is  Typlion,  he  who  watches  carefully  like  a  sen- 
tinel, he  who  hides  himself  in  order  to  watch ;  he  who  keeps 
back  in  order  to  whistle,  i.e.  to  warn  ;  the  North — ike 
frozen^  the  inexorable^  whom  no  charm  can  seduce,  Typhon  the 
Tempter,  the  Tleipd^axfy  Satan,  is  one  of  the  Aleim.  "  Tzyphon 
interdum  cognomen  esse  invenitur  nomiuis  ALEIM  "  (Cab. 
Den.  vol.  i.  p.  606).  The  Creator  of  the  world,  the  Demi- 
urgus  or  Kneph,  was  sometimes  represented  in  the  form  of 
a  serpent.  The  serpent  in  the  text  is  only  one  of  these 
Demiurgi,  these  Aleim,  as  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  his 
duties. 

We  most  observe  particularly  in  this  verse  that  the  pro- 
hibition to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  comes  from  the  Aleim 
and  not  from  JEOVE,  and  that  an  evident  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  two. 

After  TACLOU  we  must  understand  B-ODN,  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  in  the  synagogue,  where  instruction 
was  given  by  public  readings. 
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He  who  had  shown  himself  superior  to  curiosity,  or  to  the 
wish  of  equalling  or  surpassing  his  instructors,  and  who  passed 
triumphantly  through  all  trials,  was  truly  the  Son  of  God, 
the  BN  AL,  BN  AIL,  BN  EIL,  the  son,  disciple,  pupil  of 
the  Mighty  God,  capable  of  conducting  the  Wars  of  JEOVB 
against  the  progress  of  evil  and  idolatry  :  he  became  one  of 
the  BNI  ALEIM,  of  the  sons  or  disciples  of  the  Gods  who 
were  made  Nazarenes,  that  is,  distinguished  by  a  sidereal 
light.  If  he  was  to  be  sent  out  of  Egypt  he  received  the 
title  of  Ambassador,  of  ShILE,  of  MuSE  or  MoSEs,  and 
of  MeSE  from  MeShiE,  illustrious,  eminent,  anointed,  and 
good. 

The  model  of  Christian  initiation  is  tempted  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Egyptian  initiation.  This  trial  was  necessary  to  his 
mission.  See  Luke  iv.  13  :  "  And  when  the  devil  had  ended 
all  the  temptation,  he  departed  from  him  for  a  season,"  and 
think  of  the  meaning  of  these  words.  The  Ileipd^a»y  Satan, 
he  who  throws  himself  in  the  way,  the  Aia^SoXoy,  the  Spirit, 
the  ALEIM  TzyPhON,  the  spirit  of  dovhty  whose  duty  it  was 
to  put  his  constancy  to  the  proof,  to  make  himself  sure  of 
his  steadfastness,  leads  him,  places  him  in  a  sacred,  conse- 
crated place,  E-EEM  in  Hebrew,  E-EEM-os  in  Greek,  a 
desert,  a  solitary  place,  EEeB  in  Hebrew,  a  desert,  devastated 
place.  And  we  must  not  forget  that  the  word  EEM,  bowels 
and  mercyy  refers  to  the  Judgment  in  initiation. 

Adam,  the  Adamic  being,  the  initiated  person  of  the 
Egyptian  temple,  is  also  led  to  and  placed  in  a  consecrated, 
solitary  place,  for  he  is  the  only  one  of  his  species  there.  It 
is  there  that  the  NE^h,  the  Aleim  Tzyphon^  the  Tempter, 
the  Spirit  of  Doubt,  tempts  him. 

The  Tempter,  the  Doubter,  he  who  proceeds  by  t/, — "J/ 
thou  be  the  Son  of  God  " — only  appears  after  ISO  had  been 
through  forty  days  of  privations,  which  are  symbolically 
represented  by  the  absolute  privation  of  eating  ^  meaning,  of 
making  publicy  divulging.  For  it  is  only  after  he  has  gone 
through  the  whole  trial  that  Jesus  obtains  the  power,  the 
mission,  the  authority  necessary  to  enable  him  to  publish,  to 
divulge  a  new  doctrine. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  days  elapsed  between  the  time 
that  the  initiated  person  entered  the  Palmetum,  and  the 
time  when  he  entered  the  Typhonium,  but  we  know  that 
the  instructions  given  to  him  were  of  a  prohibitory  descrip- 
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tion,  and  that  they  are  formulated  in  the  expression  ACL, 
to  EAT,  and  to  publish,  to  divulgfe,  thus  establishing  a 
remarkable  and  positive  relation  between  the  Mosaic  (MS15) 
and  the  Messianic  (MS£)  initiation.  "  Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone  "  (says  ISO  to  the  Tempter),  "  but  by  every  word 
(every  doctrine)  of  God."  Here  we  have  the  double  sense  of 
the  word  ACL,  to  eat,  to  publish,  to  divulofe,  and  the  double 
sense  of  the  word  OTZ,  an  alimentary  substance  derived 
from  wood,  from  a  woody  substance,  and  also  religious  in- 
struction, law,  learning,  knowledge. 

The  Tempter,  the  Doubter,  places  ISO  on  a  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  and  proposes  to  him  a  trial  which  is  absurd,  notwith- 
standing the  quotation  from  Psalm  xci.  But  this  trial  of  the 
temple  is  that  of  the  Typhonium  :  it  is  a  modern  conception 
meant  to  replace  the  passage  from  the  great  temple  to  the 
temple  of  Typhon,  and  to  correspond  to  the  meaning  of  the 
promise  which  was  made  to  the  sons  of  the  temple:  "Ye 
shall  be  as  Gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,  and  teaching  it  to 
others.  Ye  shall  no  longer  be  subordinate  to  these  Gods." 
The  Tempter  also  promises  to  Jesus  power  over  all  the  powers 
of  the  earth. 


Vfjcse  2. 


ENOLIBn  TRANBIJLTIOy 


And  aaid 
the  woman 
unto  the 
serpent  . 

We  may  eat  . 

of  the  fniit 
of  the  trees    . 
of  the  garden, 


HEBRCW  TSXr 


UTAMR 
KAghK 
AL 
ENEgh 


NACL  . 

MPhRI 
OTz 
EGN      . 


i-K«'UKT  MEANIXO 


And  the  speech,  the  answer  was 
of  the  woman 

on  the  8u})j(»ct  of,  in  front  of 
the  tempter,  the  bearer  of  the 

Bymbol    of   divination,  the 

serpent 
we  make  an  intellectual  re- 
past, we  divulge ;    we  give 

Knowledtre 
of  the  fruit,  of  the  work,  of 

the  works 
which    are    wooden,    written 

upon  tables,  upon  pillars 
of  tno  garden  of  palms,  of  the 

sacred  grove, 
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Verse  3. 


ENOUSH  TEAKSLATIOX 

HKBREW  TEXT 

SECRET  HEAKIKO 

But  of  the  fruit 

UAIPhRI       . 

But  of  the  fruit,  of  the  work, 
of  the  labour 

of  the  tree 

EOTz     . 

of  the  woody  substance,  of  the 
table  of  instruction 

which  is 

AChR   . 
BTOUC 

which  is 

in  the  midst  . 

in  the  centje 

of  the  garden 

EGN      . 

of  the  garden,  of  the  sacred 
grove. 

God       .        .        . 

ALEIM 

the  Gods,  the  Amoneans 

hath  said 

AMR     . 

have  said 

Ye  shall  not  . 

LA         .        .        . 

not 

eat 

TACLOU      . 

shall  ye  feed  upon,  give  know- 
ledge 

ofit       . 

MMXOU       . 

of  any  preparation  extracted 
from,  of  any  food  coming 
from  it 

neither  shall  . 

ULA      . 

and  not 

j-e  touch 

TGOOU 

shall  ye  cause  injury  or  evil 

It            ... 

BOU      . 

by  means  of  it 

le^t 

PhX      . 

for  fear  lest 

ye  die.   . 

TMTOUN      . 

ye  be  put  out,  sent  away, 
(made  MoSE)  be  compelled 
to  go  out,  change  your  place. 

The  word  PhEI  here  takes  the  meaning  of  the  word  DOT, 
knowledge,  doctrine,  of  chap.  ii.  ver.  17.  This  food  there- 
fore which  is  forbidden,  is  spiritual  food  only. 

"  Ye  shall  not  cause  evil  by  means  of  it,"  that  is,  "  Do  not 
make  yourselves  the  cause  of  evil  by  divulging  it."  This 
advice  was  given  in  the  great  temple,  for  no  doubt  was  per- 
mitted there,  the  missionary  must  go  to  another  place  to 
make  known  this  knowledge.  In  fact  every  apostle,  every 
missionary,  every  man  who  wishes  to  establish  a  new  doctrine, 
begins  by  spreading  doubt  respecting  the  doctrine  he  con- 
tends against :  he  becomes  a  disciple  of  Typhon.  Mosaism 
arose  out  of  Doubt  respecting  Egyptianism,  owing  to  diflFer- 
ing  interpretation  of  the  religious  symbols,  and  Doubt  re- 
specting the  Mosaic  institutes,  corrupted  by  the  diflPering 
interpretations  of  tradition,  gave  birth  to  Christianity. 
Thus  the  Egyptians  used  to  say  that  Typhon,  by  whom 
they  meant  Moses,  having  fled  from  Egypt,  had  begotten 
Hierosolyma  et  JvdoBXis^  and  in   the    same  way  the   first 
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Christians  used  to  excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  the 
Jewish  law,  the  law  of  Moses,  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
Evil  Spirit :  "  Fuit  antiquus  error,"  says  Suares,  **  legem 
Moysi  datam  fuisse  a  malo  Deo." 


Verse  4. 

EKOUAH  TBXSfMATlOX 

nfniK£W  TEXT 

1 

ftSCRET  JUSAXINa 

1 

•               1 

1 

1 

And  said 

UIAMR         .        .  • 

And  the  speech 

the  serpent    . 

ENEgh 

of  him  who  tries,  who  tempts, 
and  whose  symbol    is    the 
serpent 

1  unto       .        .        . ; 
the  womAn     . 

1 

AL 

EVghE        .       .' 

1 

opposite  to,  before 
the    woman    (the    generating  * 
heat,  revealing  the  future)     ; 

Ye  shall  not 

I^aV           •           •           • 

not 

surely     . 

MOUT  . 

put  forth,  sent  away, 

die; 

TMTOUN      . 

shall  Ye  be  dismissed,  shall  ye 

1 

be  made  to    change    your 
place,  t-hall    ye   experience 

1 

a  change  in  your  life, 

1 

Verse  5. 

XXOLI8H  TIlAXrilJlTION 

HEnREl^'  TEXT 

BKCRCT  MBAKINO 

for            ... 

CI          .        .        . 

The  reason  m  that 

God 

ALEIM 

the  Gods 

doth  know 

11)0       ..        . 

have  the   knowledge  of  good 
and     evilf      know,     foresee 
things;  it  is  because  they 
can  see  the  future ! 

that 

CI          .        .        . 

It  is  because 

in  the  day 

BIOUM 

at  a  certain  period,  a  certain 
dav,  one  day 

that  ye  shall  eat     . 

ACLCM 

ve  shall  feed,  ye   shall  give 
knowledge  to  all                     i 

thereof  . 

iMMNOU       . 

of  a  part  extracted  from  and  j 
proceeding  from  it. 

then  vourevea  shall. 

UNrhQEGU 

then  shall    be    opened,  shall 

be  optiued 

be  rendered  far-seeing,  pene- 
trating 

GIXICM       . 

your  eves ! ! 

and  ye  shall  he 

UEIITM       . 

Then  ve  shall  be 

as  Gods . 

CALELM       . 

08  Gois 

knowing 

idOi    . 

knowing,  foreseeing,  divining 

good       .        •        • 

Thoun 

good 

and  eviL 

UKO      . 

and  ev^L 
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IDO  signifies  knowing  how  to  doubt,  placed  between  yes 
and  no,  able  to  choose,  making  use  of  your  own  free  will. 
Pythagoras  used  to  tell  his  disciples,  "Ye  shall  be  as 
immortal  gods,  inacessible  to  corruption  and  to  death." 
Eternal  life,  not  death,  was  the  idea  associated  with  the 
serpent.  The  crowns  formed  of  the  asp,  or  sacred  Thermu- 
this,  given  to  sovereigns  and  divinities,  particularly  to  Isis, 
the  goddess  of  life  and  healing,  symbolised  eternal  life. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  throughout  this  dialogue  the 
name  of  JEOVE  is  never  once  mentioned  by  the  serpent.  It 
is  the  Aleim  whom  he  accuses  of  being  jealous.  This  dis- 
tinction, however,  disappears  altogether  in  the  translation. 
The  idea  of  Moses  was,  that  there  was  a  Supreme  God  to 
whom  none  of  the  evil  on  the  earth  could  be  attributed,  and 
who  was  too  great  for  any  complaint  or  prayer  to  be  addressed 
to  Him,  and  that  He  only  acts  by  means  of  his  agents  called 
ALE-IM,  the  Gods,  in  the  plural  and  indefinite  number,  or 
MLAC-IM,  ambassadors,  or  MAM-EIM,  voices.  These 
Gods,  who  know  both  good  and  evil,  are  not  free  from 
passions,  fix)m  love,  anger,  and  hatred,  nor,  above  all,  ifrom 
jealousy. 

The  same  distinction  is  even  more  forcibly  kept  up  in  the 
first  chapt^er,  where  the  author  clearly  points  out  the  diffe- 
rence between  this  Supreme  God  (whom,  however,  he  does 
not  name)  and  the  Gods  who  are  his  agents.  He  represents 
the  latter  as  stopping  at  each  new  period  of  the  creation, 
struck  with  the  beauty,  not  of  their  work,  but  of  the  superior 
thought  which  commands  and  guides  them.  "And  the 
Gods  contemplated  these  things  because  they  were  beauti- 
ful ; ''  chap.  i.  ver.  4,  10,  12,  18,  21,  31. 

The  Tahnud  (Treatise  Schabath,  1.  XX  fT.)  gives,  the 
Jewish  belief  on  this  subject.  It  says,  "  The  serpent  slept 
with  Eye,  and  poisoned  her,"  «Dnn  nn  h^^n)  nin  ^v  B'm  xnc'. 
**  Israel  got  rid  of  this  poison  at  Mount  Sinai,  but  the  people 
who  did  not  obey  the  law,  kept  it." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


GENESIS, 
CHAPTER  IIL 


Versb  6. 


EfGUSH  TRAN-gLATlON 

HEBREW  1XXT 

eSCRKT  MEANING 

And  when 

u-        .       .       . 

Then 

the  woman    . 

EAghE 

this  woman,  this  feminine,  and 
generating  warmth 

flaw 

-TRA 

considered  attentively 

that 

CI          ... 

that 

the  tree 

EOTz     . 

this  woody  substance,  this  table 
this  knowledge 

was  good 

ThOUB 

was  good 

for  the  intellectual  food  of  all, 

for  food 

LMACL 

to  be  divulged 

and  that 

UCI       .        .        . 

and  that 

it  was 

EOVA  . 

it  was 

pleasant 

TAOUE 

a  limiting  symbol,  a  means  of 
limiting,  ruling  establishing 
boundaries,  restrictions 

to  the  eyes     . 

L6INIM 

according  to  the  eyes 

and 

^'2                 •        • 

and  that 

a  tree     . 

EOTz 

this  woody  substance,  this 
table  of  knowledge 

to  be  desired 

-NEMD 

was  made  desirable 

to  make  one  wise    . 

LEghCIL     . 

for  being  guided,  directed  with 
prudence,  with  intelligence, 
with  discernment 

she  took 

UTQE   . 

then  she  took  for  herself,  she 
learnt,  rendered  fruitful  for 
herself 

of  the  fruit  thereof 

MPhRIOU    . 

some  of  the  fruit,  of  the  work, 
some  part  of  the  knowledge 
contained  in  that  table 

and  did  eat,   . 

UTACL 

and  made  of  it  a  spiritual  food, 
communicated  the  know- 
ledge of  it 

and  gave 

L'lTX   . 

Afterwards  she  gave  seme  of  it, 
she  taught  it 

also 

GM        .        .        . 

also 

FROM  THEBES 


OgcjQU  OOQUO  Q  Ql 


Tulil        miilit^i'       ,ie       friit  I  ii       illii 
(ledilqiK-       viro       suo 


FROM         THEBES 
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Verse  6 — continued. 


ENOUflH  TRANSLATION 

UEBBEW  TEXT 

BECRFT  MEANXXO 

unto  her  husband   . 

with  her 

and  he  diet  eat. 

LAighE 

6me    . 

UIACL 

to  her  male  companion,  to  the 

masculine     and    generated 

warmth 
associated  with  her,  joined  to 

her,  which  was  with  her 
and  he  made  a  spiritual  food  of  i 

it,  he  made  it  known,   he  i 

divulged  it 

The  engravings  show  two  ref)resentation8  of  the  Tempta- 
tion from  the  temple  of  Medinet-Abou,  at  Thebes.  In  the 
first  a  man  is  seen  seated,  and  a  woman,  standing,  is  present- 
ing to  him  a  round  fruit.  In  the  second  representation,  the 
man  is  taking  the  woman  by  the  arm  in  order  to  draw  her 
towards  him,  and  is  putting  his  hand  under  her  chin  in 
order  to  dissuade  her.  This  gesture  among  the  ancients 
waB  equivalent  to  soliciting,  or  praying,  in  order  to  over- 
come any  given  resistance  or  determination. 

The  real  meaning  of  this  verse  is  lost  in  the  received 
translation.  The  woman,  the  over-seeing  and  preserving 
Spirit,  created  in  order  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  things  to 
man  (see  chap.  iL  ver.  18,  20),  does  not  undertake  to  violate 
this  prohibition  vrithout  reflection.  She  looks  attentively  with 
both  the  bodily  and  mental  eyes,  TEA,  at  the  object  whose 
impoi'tance  and  real  utility  is  revealed  to  her.  She  recog- 
nises the  knowledge,  the  use  of  which  is  forbidden  in  the 
temple,  because  if  they  reveal  any  of  it,  they  will  be  sent 
away,  have  to  change  their  place.  She  make3  herself  sure 
that  this  knowledge  is  good  to  acquire ;  that  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  things  is  only  possible  by  its  means  ;  that  it 
establishes  property  with  its  limits  and  its  rights ;  and  that 
in  the  conduct  of  life  it  alone  can  teach  the  rules  of  prudence 
and  respond  to  the  desire  of  man  to  know  what  he  ought  to 
do,  and  what  to  avoid  doing.  It  is  only  after  having  thus 
considered  the  subject  that  she  avails  herself  of  the  instruc- 
tion ofiFered  to  her,  that  she  gives  herself  up  to  the  investi- 
gation which  was  forbidden  to  her,  and  that  she  divulges, 
or  renders  plain  to  all,  the  precious  results  of  it. 
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The  knowledge  which  this  famous  tree  imparted  related — 

1 .  To  the  instruction  of  all  men,  to  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind,  ThOUB  LMACL. 

2.  To  the  establishment  of  meum  and  tuum,  to  civil  law, 
to  the  boundaries  of  property ;  TAOVE  LOINIM. 

3.  To  the  moral  guidance  of  man  in  the  social  state,  to 
wisdom,  to  prudence,  to  good  conduct  during  the  whole  of 
life,  NEMD  LEghCIL. 

It  is  evident  that  the  prohibition  must  have  been  only  for 
a  time,  and  that  time  the  period  of  trial,  for  Grod  could  not 
have  intended  to  have  left  man  permanently  in  ignorance  of 
what  was  good  and  what  was  evil,  which  would  have  left 
him  an  idiot,  and  below  the  animals,  which  have  instinct  to 
guide  them.  But  in  the  latter  case,  there  could  have  been 
neither  prohibition  nor  trial,  so  that  the  prohibition  shows 
that  there  already  existed  in  the  heart  of  man  the  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  priests,  fearing  that  this 
knowledge  might  be  used  against  religion,  forbad  its  being 
read  either  before  a  certain  time  or  before  preliminary 
instructions  had  been  given  and  convictions  formed.  To 
divulge  it  before  the  proper  time  was  considered  as  a  theft 
committed  by  the  inspiration  of  Typhon.  If  it  was  to  be 
made  public  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  nations  rendered 
necessary  a  modification  of  the  principles  and  of  the  dis- 
credited bases  of  a  religion  which  was  about  to  perish. 


Yebse  7. 


XKOUBH  TKAXBIATION 

BXCBKr  MKAXCrO 

And         •          • 
the  eyes 
were  opened  . 

of  them  bothy 

and  they  knew 

that 
naked    . 

they  were, 

V-         ... 
OiNI     . 
-TPhQENE  . 

ghNIEM       . 

uidOou     . 

CI         .        .        . 
diRMM 

EM        .        .        . 

Then 

the  eyes,  the  intuition 

were  opened,  were  rendered 
clear-sighted,  penetrating 

of  them  both,  a  second  time, 
doubly 

and  they  knew,  they  foresaw, 
they  guessed, 

because,  for, 

clear-sighted,  revealing  hurt- 
ful things,  made  to  inspire 
fear 

were  they. 
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Versb  7 — continved. 


IENGrJ8H  TRAX8LATI0N 

i 

KKBREW  TEXT 

1 

SECRET  MEANING                           i 

1 

1 

and  they  sewed 

leaves     . 
(of)  fig  . 

UITPhROU  . 

61.R      . 
TANE  . 

Thus  they  caused   to    grow, 

they    produced    in    them- 

selyes 
a  cause,  a  subject|  an  occasion, 

a  thought 
which  WW  sad,  of  sadness,  of 

grief. 
Thus     they    made,     brought 

about, 
for  themselves,  in  themselves 
a  development    of    confusion. 

an  access  of  virtue  mingled 

Tvith  fear,  remorse. 

and  made 

UlOghOU     . 

themselye*)     . 
aprons. 

LEM     . 
EGRT  . 

The  ineaDing  of  the  word  OiNI  is  that  the  first  effect  pro- 
duced in  man  by  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  was  intmtion, 
the  clear  vision  of  JEOVE  in  the  GN,  or  garden  of  the 
temple,  the  abode  of  the  Aleim,  that  this  intuition,  this  more 
perfect  vision  of  the  greatness  and  power  of  JEOVE  has 
struck  him  with  fear,  and  that  having  become  able  to  reason, 
he  has  taken  refuge  in  the  trees  of  doubt,  in  order  to  re- 
assume  himself.     See  the  following  verses,  8,  9,  and  10. 

The  literal  meaning  of  this  verse,  as  usually  understood,  is 
revoltingly  absurd.  It  may,  however,  refer  to  the  practice  in 
the  ancient  mysteries  of  the  initiated  person  being  naked 
with  the  exception  of  an  apron.  The  secret  meaning  is 
admirably  philosophical.  "A  species  of  intuition  opened 
their  eyes,  and  they  acquired  a  double  power  of  vision,"  which 
means  that  man,  who  is  originally  bom  with  the  instincts 
common  to  animals,  receives  by  knowledge,  and  by  the  appre- 
hension of  evil  and  his  reasonable  desires  for  good,  a  new 
power  of  vision,  clear-sightedness,  the  comprehension  of 
things,  and  almost  the  power  of  divination,  OYN.  He  reasons 
on  the  power  of  JEOVE,  becomes  timid,  and  takes  refuge  in 
doubt. 

Man's  clear-sighted  reason  and  intellect  raise  him  above 
all  other  created  beings,  but  as  they  make  him  acquainted 
with  evil  they  produce  in  him  doubts  of  what  is  good,  fear, 
and  melancholy.  While  man  and  woman  were  yet  uncon- 
scious of  good  or  of  evil,  that  is,  before  they  knew  that  it  was 
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possible  to  doubt,  and  consequently  to  fear,  Moses  calls  them 
both  OEYM-IM,  and  says  they  felt  no  shame  because  they 
were  not  led  to  do  things  which  might  cause  them  to  feel 
repentance  and  shame.  But  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired 
this  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  as  soon  as  they  have  become 
capable  of  foreseeing  this  evil,  of  reasoning  upon  it,  and 
fearing  it,  he  changes  the  word  ORYM  into  OIRM;  and 
then  it  is  no  longer  mere  clear-sightedness,  or  an  aptitude 
for  laying  the  truth  bare  without  fear  or  apprehension  ;  it  is 
the  power  of  foreseeing  misfortunes,  adversity  and  enmities : 
it  is  the  loss  of  security,  it  is  FEAR.  The  word  henceforth 
is  OIEM.  We  have  no  more  ORYM.  That  happy  power  of 
vision  untroubled  by  fear  or  remorse  has  been  lost  together 
with  ignorance. 

The  word  OLE  in  the  text  is  singular,  and  means  literally 
a  single  fig-leaf,  but  as  a  single  leaf  could  not  be  sewn 
together  the  translators  have  made  it  into  the  plural,  leaver. 
The  verb  used  by  Moses  was  not  TPliR  but  PhRE,  which 
agrees  >vith  the  secondary  meaning  of  OLE,  a  cause,  a  subject, 
a  thought,  and  with  TANE,  which  is  derived  from  ANE,not 
from  TAN,  and  which  represents  grief  and  sadness.  The 
fear  of  evil  renders  the  thought  of  it  always  present  to  man, 
and  if  he  has  no  positive  evils  to  dread,  he  has  the  prospect 
of  death. 

Verse  8. 


XNGUSB  TRANSLATION 

HBBIIEW  TEXT 

8ECIUT  MXANINO 

And  they  heard 

the  voice 

of  the  Lord    . 

Qod 

walking 

in  the  garden 
in  the  cool     . 

of  the  day 

and 

Adam    . 
and  hiB  wife  . 

• 

L'lghMOOU . 

AT        .        .        . 
QOUL  . 
JEOVE 
ALEIM 
MTELC 

BGN     . 
LKOUE 

EIOUM 

U-         ... 
EADM  . 
UAghTOU    . 

Then  they  heard,  they  under- 
stood 

the  Piihstantialised,  speaking 

thundering,  cursing  voice 

of  the  Adoni,  of  the  Kuler 

of  the  Gods 

being  enust'd  to  sound  here  and 
there 

in  the  sacred  garden 
'  according  to  the  wind,  accord- 
iiiir  to  the  violent  blowing, 
with  the  violent  blowing 

of  the  day,  of  that  time,  of 
that  moment 

and, then 

1  this  Adamic  being 
'  and  the  generating  heat,  his 
wife 
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Verse  8 — continued. 


RN'OIJFH  TRAN8ULTI0N 

HEBREW  TEXT 

BECKKT  MEAinXO 

hid  themflelves 

from  the  presence  . 

of  the  Lord    . 
God 

amongst 
the  trees 

of  the  garden. 

-ITEBA 

MPhNI 

JEOVE 
ALEIM 
BTOUC 
OTz       .        .        . 

EGN     . 

made  efforts  to  get  to  a  con- 
cealed spot,  a  retreat  where 
thev  could  ohtain  protection 

out  of  the  presence,  against  the 
anger 

of  the  Adoni,  the  Ruler 

of  the  Gods 

in  the  central 

woody  substance,  scientific 
table,  knowledge 

of  the  garden-,  of  the  sacred 
grove. 

The  name  of  JEOVE,  which  out  of  respect  for  that  great 
name  had  disappeai'ed  from  the  narrative  when  an  accusation 
against  the  Aleim  was  in  question,  reappears  here  as  it  did 
before  the  scene  of  the  temptation.  The  first  part  of  the 
verse  seems  to  indicate  one  of  those  physical  or  scenic  effects 
which  the  Egyptian  priests  used  to  make  use  of  with  so 
much  perfection  and  ability  in  the  mysteries.  Lightning 
and  thunder,  the  great  voice  of  God  in  oriental  language, 
are  represented  as  darting  and  rolling  here  and  there  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  winds  which  were  let  loose.  This 
would  strike  great  terror  in  Egypt,  where  storms  and  tem- 
pests are  very  rare. 

Adam  may  be  supposed  to  hide  himself  in  both  the  litei-al 
and  hidden  sense  of  the  passage,  from  fear,  for  in  both  the 
symbolic  and  vulgar  language  to  see  God  is  to  die.  But  if 
we  attempt  to  explain  the  passage  as  meaning  that  he  hid 
himself  through  shame  the  difBculty  becomes  insurmountable, 
for  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  who  was  that 
moment  acting,  walking,  and  speaking  like  a  man.  The  true 
meaning  of  the  passage  is  that  man,  by  acquiring  the  science 
of  doubt,  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  becomes  a  caviller, 
a  sophist,  and  in  order  to  conceal  the  culpability  of  his  act 
he  encloses  himself  in  a  circle  of  reasonings,  the  elements  of 
which  he  seeks  for  in  the  very  science  which  he  is  making  so 
bad  an  use  of ;  he  shuts  himself  up  in  doubt,  he  makes  himself 
a  sceptic.  This  is  what  the  parable  signifies  when  it  says  that 
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"  Adam  hid  himself  in  the  very  tree ''  (not  **  trees  ")  "  which 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  garden/' 


Verse  9. 


KXOLUH  TRANSLATION 

HEBREW  TEXT 

RKCRET  MRANTXO 

And 

u-        .       .       . 

Then 

the  Lord 

JEOVE 

the  Adoni,  the  Ruler 

God 

ALEIM 

of  the  Gods 

called     . 

-IQRA 

caused  to  call,  caused  to  raise 
his  voice,  caused  to  read 

unto 

AL        .        .        . 

on  the  subject 

Adam    . 

EADM  . 

of  the  Adamic  bein^ 

and  said 

UIAMR 

and  he  caused  it  to  be  said 

unto  him 

LOU     . 

for  him,  on  his  (this  Adamic 
being's)  account 

Where  art  thou  P  . 

AICE    . 

What  wish  of  thine  has  there 
been?  whither  has  thy  de- 
sire taken  thee  ?  what  is  the 
matter  ?  where  art  thou  ? 

■ 

Verse  10. 


KSOUtfll  TRANBLATIOX 


And  he  said  . 
I  heard  . 
in  the  garden 

thy  voice 

and  I  w(u  afnud 


because  . 
naked 


HEBREW  TEXT 


UIAMR 
GhMOn 
BGN     . 
AT 
QLC      . 

UAIRA 


.CI 

.  ,  OiRM   . 


I  teas     ,        .        .  '  ANCI    . 
and  I  hid  myself.   .    UAEBA 


PECRET  MEANING 


. 


And  he  siiid,  he  answered 

I  hoard,  I  understood 

in  the  garden 

the  suLstantialised 

thundering  and  cursing  voice 
of  thee 

and  I  have  been  penetrated 
with  a  holy  fear;  I  turned 
my  eyes  away,  being  full  of 
fear  and  veneration 

because 

clear-seeing,  disclosing  things 
adverse,  made  to  inspire  fear 

I  am ! 

and  I  retired  to  an  hidden 
place,  to  a  particular  strong- 
hold, to  a  retreat  which 
afforded  me  protection. 


QLC,  the  fulminatingf  substance,  the  thunder.  Thunder 
is  the  voice  of  JEOVE,  Ps.  xxix.  3 :  "  The  voice  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  the  waters,  the  God  of  glory  thundereth/* 
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The  GeN  is  no  longer  the  garden,  the  Palmetum  of  the 
temple.  It  is  evidently  transformed  into  a  GEN,  that  is, 
into  the  GeheNna,  into  the  supreme  tribunal.  The  sentence 
which  is  about  to  follow  is  therefore  that  of  the  GEN,  which 
is  carried  out  by  Water  and  Fire,  the  elements  of  purification 
and  initiation,  for  the  Zohar  says,  "  Duplex  est  judicium 
Gehennse,  Aquse  et Ignis."  See  also  Matt.  iii.  11:  "I  indeed 
baptize  you  with  water.  .  but.  .  .  he  shall  baptize  you  wJth 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  tire."  The  tempter  himself,  put  on 
his  trial,  in  order  that  the  initiated  persons  maybe  absolved, 
will  undergo  symbolically  (ver.  14)  the  severe  judgment  and 
condemnation  of  the  GEN. 


Verse  11. 

■KOLISU  TBAK8LATION 

HKBRXW  TK3CT 

1 

8EC11ET  MEAXrNQ 

And  he  said,  . 

UIAMR 

And  the  answer  was  caused  to  ; 
be  made, 

Who      . 

MI         .        .        . 

By  whom 

told 

EGID    . 

has  it  been  indicated,  has  this 
new  thing  been  made  known 

thee 

LC         .         .         • 

for  thee,  respecting  thee 

that 

CI          .        .        . 

that 

naked    . 

OiRM    . 

clear-seeing,  disclosing  things 
which  are  adverse  and  made 

to  inflpire  fear 

thou  wast  ?     . 

ATE      . 

thy  substance  wasy  thou  art, 
thou ! 

Hast  thou 

EMN     . 

Unless  it  is  that 

eaten 

ACLT   . 

thou  hast  eaten,  thou  hast 
spread  the  knowledge  of, 
thou  hast  divulged 

of  the  tree 

EOTz    . 

the  woody  substance 

whereof 

AChR  . 

of  which 

I  commanded  thee 

TzOUITIC    . 

I  caused  an  express  order  to 
be  given,  I  caused  dJstiuct 
commandment  to  be  given 
to  thee 

that  thou  shouldest 

LBLTI . 

as  an  exception,  not  to               : 

not 

*        '                           1 

eat?       . 

ACL      , 

eat,  spread  or  acquire  know- 

• 

ledge  of 

MMNOU       . 

any  portion  of  it. 

The  Gods,  the  Aleim,  having  now  formed  themselves  into  a 
supreme  tribunal,  pleading  has  begun,  and  the  IIcipaicDi^, 
Satan,  the  Tempter,  is  present.  We  have  passed  fix)m  the 
Typhonium  and  the  sacred  grove  into  the  hall,  surrounded 
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with  columns,  where  the  judges  sat,  thirty  in  number, 
presided  over  by  the  sacerdotal  JEOVE,  and  having  before 
them  the  doctrinal  books.  The  president  of  the  temple  wore 
a  collar  of  gold,  from  which  hung  a  figure  called  TETJTH. 
Mercy  was  the  attribute  of  Jeove.  Severity  belonged  to  the 
Aleim,  as  did  also  jealousy,  craftiness  and  cunning,  for  the 
spirit  of  enquiry  excludes  frankness.  Hence  that  proverbial 
expression  in  the  Bible  when  speaking  of  Jeove  to  another 
person  :  "  Tecum  sit  misericordia  et  Veritas :  Jeove  faciet 
tecum  misericordiam  et  veritatem."  Jeove  himself,  speaking 
of  Himself,  says,  I  AM  THE  TRUTH  AND  THE  LIFE, 
because  Mercy  belongs  to  Truth,  wliile  persecution  and 
cruelty  are  characteristic  of  falsehood.  Hence  also  the  use 
of  the  word  Amen,  which  is  a  species  of  affirmation  by  the 
name  of  the  supreme  judge,  AMoN,  just  as  another  species 
of  affirmation  used  to  be  made  by  the  name  of  Pharaoh. 


Verse  12. 

EXOUHII  TRANPLATIOX 

IIKBIUEW  TBXT 

(SECIlEr  USAMNO 

And  tMud 

UIAMU 

1 

And  the  answer,  the  speech, 
was  made 

the  man 

EADM .        .        .  ; 

of  the  Adamic  being 

The  'woman  . 

KA(;hE 

Thi.s  female  and  generating 
flame ;  this  woman 

whom    . 

AChR   . 
NTTE   . 

whom 

thou  imvest    . 

thou   hast   offered,   thou  hast 

w 

placfd,  thou  hast  caused  to 
DC  placed 

A 

to  be  with  me 

OMDI   . 

as  mv  associate,  upright  before 
me,  present  to  me 

ehc 

EOVA  . 

she! 

gave 

NTNE  . 

she  has  offered,  she  has  taught 

me 

LI          ... 

for  me,  for  my  convenience 

of  . 

MN        .        .        . 

a  part  extracted,  something 
which  came  from 

the  tree . 

EOTz     . 

the  "woody  substance,  the  table 
of  knowledge 

and  I  did  eat. 

UACL  . 

and  I  have  fed  upon  it  to  gain 

knowledge. 

EA^hE.  '^  Corpus  mulieris  ignis  est,"  says  a  holy  person. 
^^  O  malum  summum  et  acutissimum  telum  diaboli,  mulier  !  " 
ezcktims  St.  Chrysostom,  "  per  mulierem  Adam  in  Paradiso 
diabolus  prostravit,  et  de  Paradiso  exterminavit."    It  would 
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be  interesting  to  enquire  what  the  effect  of  the  story  of  Adam 
and  E^e  has  been  upon  the  social  position  and  the  happi- 
ness or  misery  of  women,  both  in  ancient  times  and  since  the 
establishment  of  Christianity.  St.  Augustine  says  :  "  Mulier 
docere  non  potest,  nee  testis  esse,  neque  fidem  dicere,  neque 
judicare,  quanto  magis  non  potest  imperare  ?  "  Women  who 
hold  the  Saints  in  such  veneration  do  not  know  the  terms  in 
which  they  speak  of  them  on  account  of  this  parable,  whose 
real  meaning  was  unknown  to  them.  St.  John  Damascene 
says :  "  Mulier  jumentum  malum,  vermis  repens,  atque  in 
Adamo  domicilium  habens,  mendacii  filia,  Paradisi  custodia, 
Adami  expellatrix,  hostis  pemitiosa,  pacis  inimica."  St.  Peter 
Chrysologus,  Bishop  of  Ravenna,  says  that  she  is  "  malis 
causa,  peccati  auctor,  sepulchri  titulus,  inferni  janua  et 
lamenti  necessitas  tota.''  According  to  St.  Anthony,  woman 
is  "  caput  peccati,  arma  diaboli.'*  "  Cum  mulierem  vides,*' 
says  he,  ^^  non  hominem,  non  belluam,  sed  diabolum  esse 
credite."  Her  voice  is  "  serpentis  sibulus."  St.  Cyprian  would 
sooner  hear  ^^  basiliscum  sibilantem  "  than  a  woman  singing. 
St.  Bonaventura  is  fond  of  comparing  women  to  the  scorpion, 
which  is  always  ready  to  sting  man ;  they  are,  says  he,  "  arma 
et  balista  diaboli."  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  says  that  woman  is 
**  diaboli  sagitta.*'  According  to  Gregory  the  Great,  "  mulier 
recta  docere  nescit."  St.  Jerome  says  :  "  Si  mulier  suo  arbitrio 
relinquatur,  cito  ad  deteriora  delabitur."  He  says,  again, 
**  Optima  foemina  rarior  est  phoenice."  According  to  him, 
she  is  "  janua  diaboli,  via  iniquitatis,  scorpionis  percussio, 
nocivumque  genus."  Innumerable  similar  quotations  might 
be  made  from  the  works  of  the  Fathers. 


Versb  13. 


KXOUSH  TRAK8LATI0M 

nEBRXW  TKXT 

SXCRKT  MKAXIKO 

And  said 

the  Lord 

God 

onto  the  woman,    . 

What  is  thin  . 
that  thou  hast  done? 

UIAMR 

JEOVE 
ALEM 
LAghE 

ME        .        .        . 
6ghIT  . 

ZAT 

And  the  answer,  the  speech, 
was  caused  to  be  made 

of  the  Adoni,  the  Ruler 

of  the  Gods, 

to  the  feminine  generating 
fire,  to  the  woman, 

How  P  by  what  means  P 

has  been  done  to  thee,  hast 
thou  been  made  to  do 

this  thing  P 
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VsBSB  18 — continued. 


BfOLISn  TRAX8LATI0X 

1 

1 

BSCRCT  URAXINO 

And  said        « 
the  woman,    • 
The  serpent   . 

beguiled  me  • 
and  I  did  eat 

UTAMR 

EAghE 

ENEyh 

EghlANI      . 
UACL  . 

And  the  word,  the  answer,  the 
speech, 

of  tne  woman,  the  female  and 
generating  warmth, 

This  tempter,  he  who  under 
the  symbol  of  a  serpent 
tries,  inspires  the  desire 
of  knowleage,  of  divination, 

has  beguiled  me,  has  spoken 
prophetically  to  me,  has 
spoken  to  me  of  a  higher  life, 

and  I  fed  my  thoughts,  my 
intellect  with  it. 

Vbbse  14. 


BrOLUB  TRAX8XJLTX0X 

BBCRXT  mi  TOKO 

And  said 

the  Lord 

God 

imto 

the  serpent,    . 

Because 
thou  hast  done 
this 
thou  art 

cursed    . 

above  all 

cattle,    • 

and  above  every     . 

beast 

of  the  field ;   . 

thou  shalt  go         • 

upon 

thy  belly. 

UIAMR 

JEOVE 

ALETM 

AL         ... 

EXECh 

CI         .        .        . 
OghlT  . 
ZAT       . 
ATE      . 

AROUR 

MCL     .        .        . 

EBEME 

UMCL     a 

EIT           a             .             . 

EghDE . 
TLC      . 

OL             a            .            . 

GENC    .        .        . 

Then  the  word,  the  command, 
was  caused  to  be  given 

of  the  Adoni,  the  Ruler 

of  the  Gods, 

opposite  to,  respecting, 

the  Tzyph6oun,  the    tempter 
symlMlised  by  the  serpent, 
respecting  him  who  tries  the 
initiated, 

Because 

thou  hast  caused  to  be  done 

this  thing,  that 

thy  substance,  thy  individu- 
ality, shall  be 

cursed,  stretched  out,  length- 
ened like  a  furrow, 

beyond  all,    more    than    all, 
more  than  any 

quadruped 

and  beyond  all,  more  than  any 

life,  animal  existence, 

of    the    all-powerful,   many- 
breasted  terrestrial  Isis,  of 
vegetative  nature ; 

thou  shalt  walk,  thou  shalt  go 

upon 

thy  breast,  thy  belly. 
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Verse  ^—coniinusd. 


KXOUSH  TRANSLATIOX 

HEBREW  TEXT 

SECRET  MKAMKO 

And 
all. 

the  dajs 
of  thy  life 
fihalt  thou  eat 

dust 

U-         .        .        . 
CL         .        .        . 
IMI       .        .        . 
ETTC      . 
TACL   . 

OPhR    . 

And 

all 

the  day8,  all  the  period, 

of  thy  life 

thou  shalt  feed  intellectually, 

thou  ehalt  caused  to  be  di- 

Tulged,  made  public, 
dust,  abject  and  base  things 

which     produce    mourning 

and  misery. 

The  curse  is,  "  Thou  .  shalt  be  symbolised  by  Typhon  in 
the  form  of  (EBEME)  EMS,  or  ChEMS-es,  the  robber,  the 
ravisher,  the  impious  one,  the  crocodile,"  a  symbol  of 
Tjphon.  The  concluding  part  of  the  verse  signifies  that 
the  doubt  with  which  Typhon  or  the  serpent  inoculated  the 
minds  of  those  who  listened  to  him  will  produce  nothing 
but  dust,  abjectness,  meanness,  mourning,  misery,  and  even 
death. 

The  serpent  spoken  of  in  this  chapter  is  certainly  not  the 
reptile  usually  so  called.  This  serpent  has  legs,  and  is  so 
represented  in  the  zodiac  at  Esne  (see  plate  12).  He  can 
come  and  go,  he  can  speak  and  reason,  he  can  make  himself 
heard,  and  can  persuade  others,  like  a  man,  and  even  an 
eloquent  man.  This  serpent,  then,  must  be  a  man  whose 
name  or  symbol  is  the  serpent ;  thus  in  the  northern  temple 
of  Esne,  the  serpent  is  often  represented  with  arms  and  legs. 
The  serpent,  instead  of  being  rampant  on  the  earth,  is 
henceforth  to  walk  like  a  quadruped.  He  is  to  be  extended, 
lengthened,  more  than  any  animal  of  the  fields ;  he  is  to 
walk  on  his  breast,  which  shall  cover  the  earth,  and  his 
mind  shall  be  fed  with  base  and  evil  thoughts. 

According  to  an  allegorical  tradition,  the  serpent  NEQh, 
after  seventy  years  of  life,  became  the  serpent  Tzyphon, 
whose  penetrating  glance  caused  death  (Typhon,  the  dark 
one,  kills  Horus,  the  god  of  light),  and  whom  no  effort,  no 
charm,  can  influence.  In  the  text  the  symbol  changes  in 
the  same  manner.  It  is  no  longer  NECh,  the  serpent,  in 
his  usual  shape  ;  it  is  a  being  whose  body,  made  long  like  a 
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furrow,  partakes  still  of  the  nature  of  a  serpent,  but  wliicli 
walks  on  four  feet ;  it  is  Typhon  in  the  form  of  ChEMS-es, 
the  crocodile. 

Horapollo  tells  us  that  the  aecipiter,  or  the  sparrow- 
hawk,  signiGed  the  sun  and  rising ;  the  crocodile  signified 
sunset  and  darkness ;  and  the  hippopotamus  (for  which 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  [Strom.  1.  V.]  substitutes  the  croco- 
dile to  signify  impudence),  meant  a  season,  or  a  fixed  hour. 
Both  the  crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus  are  emblems  of  the 
operations  of  the  principle  of  evil  and  darkness,  or  Typhon. 

This  evil  genius,  who  is  represented  in  all  the  cosmogonies 
by  the  emblem  of  a  serpent,  was  represented  in  the  temple 
at  Hermopolis  as  contending  against  the  principle  of  light. 
The  hieroglyphic  group  was  composed  of  the  hippopotamus, 
on  which  the  hawk  was  placed,  contending  against  a 
serpent  (Pint.  De  Isid.).  Plutarch  says  that  the  hippopotamus 
represented  Typhon,  and  the  hawk  the  power  which  resisted 
him.  Among  the  hieroglyphic  figures  of  the  temple  at 
Sais,  the  hawk  and  crocodile,  or  according  to  some  the 
hippopotamus,  were  also  seen.  According  to  Plutarch  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  the  hawk  represented  the  beneficent 
deity,  and  the  other  animals  the  object  of  his  hatred,  or  his 
enemy. 

Hence  the  worshippers  of  the  principle  of  light,  of  Horus, 
or  Apollo,  had  a  remarkable  hatred  for  the  crocodile  and 
the  hippopotamus,  and  ^lian  (De  Anim.  1.  X.  c.  xxi.)  says 
the  reason  of  this  was,  that  Typhon  had  assumed  the  shape 
of  that  animal  to  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  Horus. 
Accordingly,  there  was  a  certain  day  in  the  year  on  which 
these  animals  were  pursued,  killed,  and  thrown  out  of  the 
temple  of  the  god  of  light. 

Versb  16. 


■HQUSH  TRAN8LA1I0X 

RRBREW  TEXT 

8SCRFT  inEANINO 

And 

I  will  put 

enmity  . 
between  thee 

u-        .       .       . 

AghiT  . 

-AIBE  . 
BINC    . 

And 

I  will  cause  to  be  put,  I 
will  cause  to  be  made,  es- 
^tablisbed, 

a  remoTal,  a  separation,  accom- 
panied with  antipathy, 

during  the  time  that  thou  re- 
mainest 
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Vekse  15 — continued. 


KXOUSH  TRAXBULTIOX 

HKDOSW  TEXT 

SECRET  MKAKXXO 

and        .        .        . 

1 

UBIN    . 

and  between  the  time  that  she 
remains, 

the  woman,   . 

EAghE . 

this  woman,  this  generating 
and  productive  female  fire 
(the  celestial  Isis), 

and  between  . 

1 

UBIN    . 

/» 

and  between  the  time  of  re- 
maining, dwelling, 

thy  seed 

zrOc  . 

of  thy  seed,  race,  offspring, 

and 

UBIN    . 

and  between  the  time  of  re- 

1 

her  seed. 

zrOe  . 

maining,  dwelling, 
of  her  seed,  race,  onspring. 

!  It  . 

EOVA  . 

This  race 

shall  bruise  thy 

ighouphc  . 

shall  cover,  darken,  cause  to 
disappear,  break,  render 
healthy,  thy 

head 

RACh   . 
UATE   . 

beginning ; 

and  thou 

and  in  thy  same  way,  and  thy 

substance  also. 

shalt  bruise  his 

xghouphNou    . 

shall  cover,  darken,  cause  to 
disappear,  render  healthy,her 
(of  this  race) 

heel.       •        • 

Oqb    .      .      . 

act  of  circumventing,  of  cun- 
ning, of  supplanting. 

This  seed,  tliis  offspring  of  A^hE,  the  celestial  Isis,  is 
HOR-us,  Light.  Typhon  is  the  genius  of  darkness.  What 
Moses  had  in  view  was  the  alternate  reign  of  light  and 
darkness  (see  chap.  i.  ver.  16),  when  the  alternate  reign 
of  light  and  darkness  is  made  a  principle  of  the  cosmogony. 

ZRO  is  masculine,  EOVA  is  masculine,  and  T^hOUPh- 
NOU  has  the  masculine  pronoun  OU  for  a  termination. 
This  part  of  the  verse,  therefore,  does  not  refer  to  the 
woman,  who  is  wrongly  represented  by  the  translators  as 
bruising  the  head  of  the  serpent.  The  Boman  Catholic 
Church  translates  this  in  the  Vulgate  IPSA  conteret  caput 
tuuniy  by  which  they  cause  the  woman  to  bruise  the  serpent's 
head,  and  not,  as  the  Protestants  do,  the  seed  of  the  woman 
to  bruise  it.  The  Hebrew  language  having  no  neuter 
gender,  a  literal  translation  must  have  either  he  or  she. 
Availing  themselves  of  this  equivocal  or  double  meaning, 
they  have  made  this  passage  serve  as  a  justification  of  their 
adoration  of  the  celestial  Virgin,  which  they  found  in  Italy 
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and  other  countries,  and  which,  of  course,  in  compliance 
with  their  much-abused  traditionary  practice,  they  adopted. 

The  word  T-ChOUPhNOU,  or  T-ShYPhoN-(m,  is  remark- 
able because  it  reveals  positively  in  this  place  the  name  of 
TzYPhoN,  the  Dark  One,  the  enemy  of  OE-us,  the  luminous 
offspring  of  ISIS. 

This  verse  has  been  composed  while  standing  opposite,  as 
it  were,  to  the  representation  of  the  constellations  carved  in 
a  celestial  planisphere.  The  woman  AChE,  ESE,  or  ISE, 
the  generating  fire,  is  the  celestial  ISIS  represented  in  the 
astronomical  representations  with  her  son  HOR-us,  the 
Light  One,  dawning  light,  the  light  of  dawn,  in  her  arms, 
and  having  under  her  the  serpent  Typhon,  whose  name  in 
Hebrew  means  "  the  hidden  one,  the  darkened  one,  the 
northern  one;''  in  Syriac,  "  the  turbulent  one;"  in  Ethiopic, 
"the  enemy,  he  who  fights.''  Horus  was  represented  as 
the  conqueror  of  Typhon,  as  Apollo  was  of  Python,  when 
the  sun  in  the  upper  hemisphere,  or  at  the  summer  solstice, 
causes  the  Nile  to  leave  it«  bed  and  inundate  the  country. 
Then  the  physical  evils,  and  the  sterility  of  which  Typhon 
is  the  principle  and  emblem,  disappear  or  are  healed.  In 
the  Typhonium  of  the  great  temple  at  Bdfou,  the  Apolino- 
polis  Magna,  Isis  is  often  represented  holding  Horus  in  her 
arms,  and  resisting  the  influences  of  Typhon,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving. 

By  altering  the  genders,  this  verse  has  been  converted 
into  a  prophecy  which  has  been  applied  to  the  Christian 
Virgin,  the  mother  of  the  child  ISO,  the  light  which  dawns 
at  the  winter  solstice,  the  light  of  men,  hostile  to  darkness. 
This,  however,  is  nothing  but  a  pious  fraud.  The  true 
meaning  of  the  passage  is,  that  man  by  becoming  enlight- 
ened, becomes  better;  that  he  covers  and  effaces  by  the 
light  of  his  intellect  the  principle  of  social  evil,  and  that 
evil  only  regains  its  empire  over  society  when  man  returns 
to  the  darkness  of  ignorance. 
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Mill  otiior  *H>untri08,  niul  whicli,  of  course,  in  compliance 
with  tlioir  luuoli-nbustHl  tnulitionary  practice,  thev  adopted, 
•riu*  \\oi^l  T-iliOrrJiNOU,  or  T-ShYPhoN-ow,  is  remark- 
aM««  Uvauso  it  n'voiils  inti^itivoly  in  this  place  the  name  of 
T«YrhoN\  tho  IWk  iW,  the  enemy  of  OR-us,  the  lominons 
oflrtpriii^  of  ISIS. 

ThiM  voFHi*  luiM  Ihhmi  oo]n|H>siHl  while  standing  opposite,  as 
it  won\  to  tht'  ivprenentation  of  the  constellations  carved  in 
H  ivh»Mtiul  |ilHiii!iplien\     The  woman  AChE,  ESE,  or  ISE, 
tlio  |^»iieratin^  tiiv,  is  tJie  celestial  ISIS  represented  in  the 
aHtiMiuHiiioal    ri'piH'sentations   with    her  son   HOR-us,   the 
Lii^ht  One,  dawning;  H^ht,  the  li«;ht  of  dawn,  in  her  arms, 
and  having  under  her  the  sequent  Typhon,  whose  name  in 
Hi'hivw    inoaiin   "  the   hidden  one,    tlie  darkened  one,  the 
uovthei'U  i»ne;"  in  Syriao,  "  the  turbulent  one;"  in  Ethiopic, 
*•  the  enemy,  ho  who  fijjlitj*.*'     lloriis  was  rt*prt»8enteil  as 
the  ei»n\|Ueri»r  of  'IVphon,  as  AjHtllo  was  of  Pytlion,  when 
tho  sun  ill  the  npi^r  hemisphere,  ur  at  the  summer  solstice, 
enusos  the  Nile  to  k'^ive  its  KhI  and  inundate  the  country. 
Then  the  physii-al  evils,  and  the  sterility  of  which  Typhon 
IM  the  principle  and  eiuhiem,  disappear  or  are  heahd.     In 
tho  l^phonium  of  the  tfn»at  temple  at  Edfou,  the  Apolino- 
pidis  Ma^na,  Isls  is  often  represented  holding  Horns  in  her 
anus,  and  n'sisting  the  influences  of  Typhon,  as  shown  in 
the  44i^niving. 

Hy  altering  the  genders,  this  verse  has  been  converted 
inti*  a  prophecy  which  has  been  applied  to  the  Christian 
Virgin,  the  mother  of  the  child  ISO,  the  light  which  dawns 
at  the  winter  solstice,  the  light  of  men,  hostile  to  darkness. 
This,  however,  is  nothing  but  a  pious  fraud.  The  true 
meaning  of  the  passage  is,  that  man  by  becoming  enlight- 
ened, becomes  better;  that  he  covers  and  effaces  by  the 
light  of  his  intellect  the  principle  of  social  evil,  and  that 
evil  only  regains  its  empire  over  society  when  man  returns 
to  the  darkness  of  ignorance. 
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Verse  16. 


XNOLISH  TRANSLATION 


Unto 

the  woman    • 

he  said,  . 

I  will  greatly  mul- 
tiply 


thy  sorrow  j 


thou    shalt    bring 

forth 
in  sorrow 


HEBREW  TEXT 


AL 
EAghE. 

AMR     . 
ARBE  . 


children. 

And 

thy  desire 

shall  be  to 

thy  husband  . 

and  he  . 
shall  rule 


over  thee. 


ERBE  •        • 
6TzB0UNC  . 


UERNC 

BOTzB  . 

TLDI    . 

BNIM   . 
U- 

TChOUQTC . 
-AL      . 
AighC  . 

UEOVA 
IMghL . 

BC 


SECRET  MXANINa 


Opposite  to,  on  the  subject, 

01  the  woman,  of  the  feminine 
and  generating  fire, 

he  caused  to  be  said, 

I  will  cause  to  be  quadrupled, 
to  extend  itself  on  four  sides, 
on  all  sides,  I  will  cause  to 
be  multiplied, 

the  fourfold,  the  frequent, 

affliction,  sorrow,  oppression, 
hard  and  subordinate  condi- 
tion of  thee ; 

also  thy  conception,  thy  deli- 
very, 

in  sorrow,  in  the  toil  contingent 
on  a  subordinate  condition, 

shalt  thou  take  care  of^  bring 
up 

children. 

Nevertheless, 

thy  course,  thy  desire, 

shall  be  opposite  to,  to, 

thy  masculine  fire^  ihj  hus- 
Dand, 

but  he 

shall  have  the  right  of  teach- 
ing, of  speaking  in  parables, 
of  dominion 

in  thee,  over  thee. 


AMR, "  he  caused  it  to  be  said."  Every  time  tliat  an  order 
or  an  act,  a  question  or  an  answer,  emanates  firom  JEOVE,  the 
verb  should  change  from  the  conjugation  QAL,  "he  has  done," 
to  the  conjugation  PIEL  and  PHUAL,  expressing  the  act 
of  causing  to  be  done,  or  to  being  caused  to  be  done. 
The  Masoretic  points,  which  fix  the  sense  to  the  conjugation 
QAL,  have  no  authority  in  the  writings  of  Moses;  and 
according  to  the  spirit  of  his  theosophy,  they  are  a  falsehood, 
an  impious  impropriety. 

IM^hL,  "  he  shall  have  the  right  of  speaking  in  parables," 
because  instruction  was  always  given  allegorically.  The 
meaning  of  this  word  shows  the  folly  of  those  who  only 
adhere  to  the  literal  meaning. 

The  subordinate  condition  of  woman  in  the  East,  which 
still  exists,  is  described  in  this  verse.    There  is  no  reference 
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to  painful  delivery,  for  Moses  knew  that  in  warm  climates 
parturition  is  not  painfuL  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
ILD  has  reference  to  the  care  which  it  is  necessary  mothers 
should  take  in  bringing  up  their  children.  The  true  mean- 
ing of  "  thy  desire  shall  be  unto  thy  husband  "  is  "  thou  shalt 
seek  for  a  husband.'^ 


Verse  17. 


SVOUSH  TBAXSZJLTION 

SSCRET  MEANIXO 

And  unto  Adam 

ULADM        . 

But  for  the  Adamic  being,  for 
what  concerns  man. 

he  said,  •        . 

AMR     . 

he  caused  it  to  be  said, 

Becaiuie 

CI     ^    .        .        . 

Because 

thou  hast  hearkened 

ghM6T 

thou  hast  hearkened,  thou  hast 
deferred, 

unto  the  voice 

LQOUL 

unto  the  voice 

of  thy  wife     . 

AghTC 

of  thy  wife,  of  thy  feminine 
warmth, 

and  hast  eaten 

UTACL 

and  hast  fed  intellectually,  hast 
nourished  thy  thoughts,  hast 
spread  the  knowlec  ge 

of  . 

MN       .        .        . 

of  a  portion,  of  a  product, 

the  tree 

E6Ti    . 

of  the  woodv  substance,  of  the 

• 

table  of  instruction. 

of  which 

AChR  . 
TzOVlTlC    . 

which 

I  commanded  thee, 

I  had  caused  to  be  commanded, 

0 

I  had  caused  a  distinct  order 

to  be  given  to  thee, 

8aying>  • 

LAMR  . 

saying, 

Thou  shalt  not 

LA        .        .        . 

Not 

eat         .        .        . 

TACL  . 

shalt  thou  make  an  intellectual 
feast,  make  known 

ofity      . 

MMNOU 

any  part  of  it,  any  product  of 
it 

the  ground  u 

EADME 

11, 
this  Adamic  earth   (the  ele- 
ment of  thought,  of  reflec- 
tion :  the  nrinciple  of  labour 
ffovemed  by  intellect)  thail 

cursed    . 

AROUKE     . 

0€ 

despoiled  of  its  fruits,  its  har- 
vests ;  subject  to  wasting,  to 
death,  banen  and  cursed, 

for  thy  sake.  . 

bObourc  . 

in,  as  regards  thy  com,  wheat, 

In  sorrow       • 

BOTzBOUN  . 

provisions. 
In      sorrow,     with      trouble, 
fatigue,  in  painful  depend- 

shalt  thou  eat  of  it 

TACLNE      . 

thou  shalt  feed  upon  it,  upon 
iisprodttce. 

all         .        .        . 

CL         .        •        . 

aU 

the  days 

IMI       .        .        . 

the  days 

of  thy  life. 

EUC     . 

of  thy  life. 
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EADME.  As  the  earth  and  its  produce  are  now  the  sub- 
ject, the  word  ARTz  would  not  suit,  for  it  means  the  barren 
earth.  It  is  ADME,  the  fertile  ground,  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, which  will  be  exposed  to  become  arid  and  liable  to 
dearth. 

According  to  the  belief  of  the  ancient  priests,  the  world  in 
the  beginning  had  a  perfectly  equable  temperature,  a  per- 
petual spring,  during  which  period  there  were  no  harvests, 
and  the  earth  did  not  lose  its  fruits.  It  was  to  this  primitive 
period  of  enjoyment  and  happiness  that  the  third  instruction 
in  the  temple  was  to  lead  the  initiated. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  the  same  expression  is  used 
for  the  man  as  is  used  for  the  serpent.  The  serpent  is  con- 
demned to  eat  dust  all  the  days  of  its  life,  and  the  man  is 
condemned  to  eat  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground.  These  ex- 
pressions were  proverbial,  signifying  the  misery,  the  abject- 
ness,  into  which  the  primitive  initiations  had  plunged  the 
Adamic  being,  the  peophy  or  those  who  live  by  their  own 
labour.  This  mean  position  is  partly  the  reason  why  the 
oflFering  of  Cain  was  not  acceptable. 


Vebse  18. 


KKOTJHH  TBANSUL-nOX 

HEBREW  TEXT 

SECRET  MBANINO 

AI0O 

it  shall  bring  forth 

to  thee  . 
thorns    . 
and  thistles ; . 

and  thou  shalt  eat 

the  herb 

of  the  field.    . 

U-         .        .        . 
TTzMIE 

LC         .        .        . 
-QOUTz 
UDRD  . 

UACLT 

AT        .        .        . 

6TzB     . 

EghDE 

For 

it  shall  cause  to  grow,  it  shaU 
produce, 

for  thee 

trouble,  disquiet,  repugnance 

and  disgust,  aversion,  con- 
tempt. 

NeTertheless,  thou  shalt  feed 

on  the  substance, 

of  herbs,  of  wheat,  cultivated 
and  nearly  ripe, 

of  the  all-powerful,  many- 
breasted  Isis,  of  the  vegeta- 
tiye  earth. 

The  literal  sense  of  this  passage  would  make  man 
graminivorous  by  nature,  but  this  he  never  was.  The  real 
meaning  is  that  the  priest  who  personated  the  Adamic  being 
wore  on  his  head  a  bull's  head  j^  a  symbol,  in  order  to  be  re- 
cognised.    His  wife,  ASE,  ISE,  ISIS,  was  symbolised  by  the 
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head  of  a  cow.  This  symbol  indicated  the  Man  of  ISIS,  the 
Man  of  the  all-powerfiil  one,  AIS  EABME,  AIS  ESIDE,  the 
labourer ;  and  as  the  serpent  has  been  made  to  walk  on  two 
legs,  and  speak  and  reason  like  a  man,  so  then  the  agricultural 
man  is  made  to  browse  and  ruminate,  being  represented 
with  an  ox's  head. 

The  idea  of  the  priests  was  that  man  having  been  created 
graminivorous  only,  he  became  more  perfect  after  the  Deluge, 
when  he  became  carnivorous — ^that  the  agriculturist,  in  short, 
was  a  less  perfect,  less  advanced  being  than  he  who  gathers 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  without  cultivating  them,  and  lives 
independent  of  them  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  his  sheep. 
Hence  resulted  the  abasement  of  the  Adamic  being,  of  the 
agriculturist.  When  Cain  and  Abel  present  their  offerings, 
the  distinction  between  the  agriculturist  and  the  shepherd  is 
well  marked.  Kabbi  Jose,  in  the  Talmud  (Treatise  Jouma, 
1.  II),  is  much  disconcerted  by  the  literal  meaning  of  these 
sentences.  He  says  :  "  He  has  cursed  woman,  and  everybody 
runs  after  her;  he  has  cursed  the  ground,  and  everybody 
obtains  food  from  it ! " — nonKn  HK  hhp  n^  HK  pvi  ^3ni  nr«n  nw  hho 


Verse  10. 


XXGU8H  TRAK8ZJLTI0N 


Thou  shalt  eat 

bread 

in  the  sweat  . 


of  tby  face 
till  thou 

Al*hIC  . 

6d 

return    . 

ChOUBC       . 
AL 

unto 

the  ground, 

EADME 

for 

CI 

thou  wast  taken 

LQET  . 

out  of  it ; 

• 

• 

MMNE . 

for 

• 

a 

CI         .        . 

thou  art 

• 

• 

ATE      . 

dttst 

• 

• 

OPhR    . 

TACL 
LEM 

bzOt 


BBCnKT  UKAXrSQ 


Thou  shalt  eat 

bread 

by  the  coming  and  going,  by 
the  altematiog  pressure,  by 
the  act  of  kneading,  treading 
upon, 

of  thv  bakers 

till  thou 

becomest  old,  retumest,  restest, 

upon,  near  to, 

the  Adamic  earth, 

for 

thou  wast  taken,  thou  wast 
brought 

out  of  a  part,  an  extracted  pre- 
paration, a  food  produced  by 

for 

thy  substance  is 
a  product,  a  seed,  a  race  pro- 
ceeding from  it, 
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tSQUSa  TRANSLATION 

HEBREW  TEXT 

BECRET  If EA  NINO 

and  unto 
dust 

shalt  thou  return. 

V            •         •         • 

6Phll  . 

AL 
EghOUB      . 

and  this  is  why,  heinff 

a  race,  a  seed,  a  product  of  it, 

with  it 

thou  shalt  be  when  thou  art 

old,  thou  shalt  return  and 

rest 

The  latter  part  of  this  verse  is  an  allusion  to  the  burial  of 
people  of  rank  in  Egypt,  who  were  placed  in  the  catacombs^ 
on  the  Adamic  earth,  near  the  deceased  of  their  race,  in 
Hebrew  near  the  dust,  the  seed  of  their  father.  The  received 
translation  is  incompatible  with  the  habits  of  a  people  who  em- 
balnied  their  dead  and  preserved  them  in  a  state  to  which  the 
word  dust  is  inapplicable.  Those  who  adhere  to  the  literal 
interpretation  of  this  verse  must  feel  a  diflBicultj  in  account- 
ing for  the  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  Adam  and  Eve 
being  extended  to  the  animal  creation,  who  had.  committed 
no  sin.  But  this  is  accounted  for  in  the  Ber-Eabba,  c.  xix., 
in  which  it  is  said  that  ^^  all  animals  hearkened  to  Eve's  voice, 
and  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit — ^o^  n2n«  ^ihdi  Ynn  ^in  -iDcn  tnK 
t|l!?D  yin — except  one  bird,  by  name  ^  Chul '  (phoenix),  of 
which  it  is  said,  ^  I  will  multiply  my  days  like  (those  of) 
Chul.'  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  this  explan- 
ation. 

Vebse  20. 


KKOUHU  TBANSLATION 

HEBREW  TEXT 

gBCRKT  KEANDfO 

And 

u-        .       .       . 

And 

Adam  called  • 

-IQRA 

he  named,  read^ 
this  Adamic  bemgr 

EADM  . 

the  name 

ghM     . 

the  sign,  the  symbol,  the  sym- 
bolic name, 

of  his  wife 

AghTOU       . 

of  his  wife,  of   his  feminine 

and  generating  fire, 
the  *    female      diviner,     the 

revelation,  the   female   ze- 

Eve        .        .        . 

EOVE  . 

vealer,  she    who   explains^ 
points  out  thin^,  who  in- 
structs, by  revealing  sacred 

things, 
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Vebse  20'-c<mtmued, 


KKOUBH  TRAX8L4TI0X 

HtBBEW  TKXT 

SBCRKT  UEASlSa 

because  . 
she 

i*  08        •        •        • 
the  mother    . 

of  all 
liTing. 

CI         .        .        . 

EOVA  . 

EITE    . 

AM       .        .        . 

CL         .         •         • 
EI          .        .        . 

because 

she 

has  beea 

the  way,  the  means,  viarum 

mater,  medium  via;, 
of  all 

life,  living  beings. 
1 

EOVE,  "  the  female  diviner  or  revealer."     This  interpre- 
tation results  from  the  motive  which  led  to  the  creation  of 
woman,  LOU  OZR  CNGDOTI,  chap.  ii.  ver.  18,  20.  When 
we   consider  her  act  in  verse  12,    EOVA  NTNE  LI,  the 
derivation  of  this  '^ord  from  EIE  is  exceptional  and  un- 
reasonable, and  the  Rabbis  or  Bar-Cepha  Sjnis,  in  Libro  de 
Paradiso,  were  right  in  deriving  it  from  EOVE,  nunciavit,  in- 
dicavit,  ostendit,  demonstravit.    The  name  of  Eve  partakes 
of  the  meaning  EOVI,  EOVI  A.,  "  a  serpent,"  in  the  same  way 
as  NE^h  does.     Clemens  Alexandrinus  tells  us  that  *^  the 
Bacchanals  hold  their  orgies   in   honour  of  the   frenzied 
Bacchus,  celebrating  their  sacred  frenzy  by  the  eating  of  raw 
flesh,  and  go  through  the  distribution  of  the  parts  of  butchered 
victims,  crowned  with  snakes,  shrieking  out  the  name  of  that 
Eve  by  whom  error  came  into  the  world.''     He  adds,  that 
**  the  symbol  of  the  Bacchic  orgies  is  a  consecrated  serpent," 
and  that,  according  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
term,  the  name  Hevia  (which  he  considers  synonymous  with 
Eove),  aspirated,  signifies  a  female  serpent.     In  the  annals 
of  the  Mexicans,  the  first  woman  is  always  represented  as 
accompanied  by  a  great  male  serpent.     This  serpent  is  the 
Sun-god  Tonacatl-coatl,  the  principal  deity  of  the  Mexican 
Pantheon,    and   the    goddess-mother  of  primitive    man  is 
called  Cihna-Cohnatl,  which  signifies  "  woman  of  the  ser- 
pent."    Epiphanius  also  says  that  the  word  Eove  signifies  a 
serpent :   Euus   rov   SiJHV   iraiSes   ^E^palayv   opofid^ovai.    (Adv. 
Hseres.  1.  m.).   There  was  a  city  called  Eva  in  Arcadia,  and 
another  in  Macedonia.     There  was  also  a  mountain  called 
£ve  or  Evan,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (1.  V.) ;  and  he  also 
tpeaks  of  an  Eva  in  Argolis  (1.  II.),  which  he  says  was  a  large 
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town.  The  mountain  was  so  called  from  a  Bacchic  cry, 
"  Evoi,"  which  Bacchus  and  the  women  who  accompanied 
him  gave  utterance  to  on  that  spot  for  the  first  time. 

The  moral  signification  of  this  cosmogonic  drama  is 
shown  by  the  choice  of  the  name  of  the  female  fire  which 
produces  man.  The  word  Eve  relates  not  only  to  the  idea 
of  a  serpent,  but  also  to  those  of  revelation,  of  explanation — 
quod  nuntiaverit  et  indicaverit  fructum  vetitum  conjugi 
Adamo.  Moses  intended  also  to  symbolise  by  the  creation 
of  woman  that  of  the  female  sex  generally,  and  to  allude 
to  the  influence  of  the  serpent  on  her  (for  he  mentally 
associates  both  ideas),  to  the  natural  inclination  of  this  sex 
to  lead  astray,  put  to  trial,  and  subjugate  reason.  This  is 
why,  in  describing  the  creation  of  woman,  he  has  dwelt 
upon  the  difference  of  sex,  and  the  manner  in  which  man  is 
attracted  by  the  female  sex.  Before  that  sex  is  created, 
man  is  considered  as  an  androgynous  being. 

The  moral  and  political  meaning  of  the  second  part  of  the 
verse  is  that  man  is  easily  led  to  be  wanting  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  and  social  obligations  by  this  too 
ready  adhesion  to  the  advice  and  instructions  of  his  wife  : 
**  Because  thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife," 
&c.  ver.  17,  18.  Prom  this  idea  arose  the  moral  and 
political  degradation  of  woman  in  the  East.  "The  Supreme 
Being,"  says  the  laws  of  the  Grentoos,  "  created  woman  in 
order  that  man  might  live  with  her,  and  that  children  might 
be  bom  from  this  union ;  but  man  ought  to  keep  his  wife  in 
such  subjection,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  that  she  shall 
not  be  able  to  do  anything  of  her  own  free  virill." 

The  serpent  who  speaks  to  Eve,  therefore,  who  addresses 
Hmself  to  her  only,  is  the  symbolic  representation  of  temp- 
tation, of  the  continual  trial  to  which  curiosity,  the  wish  to 
know,  the  passion  for  divulging,  and  ambition,  expose 
women.  The  ordinary  translation  is  absurd,  because  it  was 
impossible  for  Adam  to  foreknow  that  she  would  be  the 
mother  of  all  living. 
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Vebse  21. 


■KOLOH  TaANSTJkTION 


HKRURW  TKXT 


8KCRXT  MXANINO 


Also 
the  Lord 
God 
made 

unto  Adam  . 
aod  to  hia  wife 
of  skins  . 


U- 

JEOVE 
ALEIM 
-lOgh   . 


LADM  . 
.  i  ULAChTOU 
.    OOUli  . 


coats 


and  clothed  tbem. 


.    CTNOUT      . 


UILBghM    . 


Now 

the  Adoni,  the  Ruler 

of  the  Gods, 

caused  to    he,    to   he  estah- 
Hshed, 

for  the  Adamic  heing 

and  for  his  wife 

guardian    angel,    a    spirit 
to    watch    over    and     en- 
courage them,  reciprocal  en- 
couragement, 
conformity  with  the  act  of 


a 


in 


weeping,of  consolingfOf  offer- 
ing wages  of  consolation, 
and      he      enveloped     them, 
adorned  them,  covered  them 
with  it. 


CTNOUT  is  derived  from  TNE,  "  wages  of  consolation,  a 
consoling  word."  TNOUT,  the  infinitive  of  the  conjugation 
Fiel,  adds  to  the  word  the  act  of  causing  to  be  done,  and  of 
doing  with  care. 

UILBQhM  Ls  to  cover,  to  envelop,  to  protect.  God  cover- 
ing with  his  wings;  the  MLA.C,  the  OYR,  the  guardian 
angel,  covers  with  his  wings. 

The  literal  meaning  of  this  verse  involves  the  idea  that 
death  came  into  the  world,  not  by  the  act  of  man,  as  St. 
Paul  sajs,  but  by  God's  own  act.  The  skins  must  have 
belonged  to  some  animal,  who  must  have  been  killed,  skinned, 
and  the  skin  prepared  by  God  himself.  The  real  meaning 
is,  that  the  Almighty,  touched  by  the  repentance  of  the 
Adamic  being  and  his  companion,  causes  their  courage  to 
revive  by  placing  near  them  a  spirit  to  watch  over  them,  a 
guardian  angel.  In  fact,  the  object  of  the  mysteries,  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  the  ancients  generally,  was  to 
fortify  piety,  and  to  give  such  consolation  as  might  enable 
men  to  bear  the  ills  of  the  present  life  by  the  hope  of  a  life 
to  come  fall  of  enjoyment  and  happiness.  The  dogma  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  the  great  secret  of  the  most 
ancient  mysteries;  the  Egyptian  prieste  were  the  first  who 
made  it  known,  but  they  only  revealed  it  to  those  who  were 
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completely  initiated,  and  this  is  why  Moses,  who  had  been 
initiated  in  these  mysteries,  is  entirely  silent  on  the  subject. 
The  priests  feared  lest  it  should  make  men  careless  of  the 
present  life,  favour  idleness  by  inducing  a  taste  for  contem- 
plation, and  injure  the  prosperity  of  human  society. 

Plato  says,  in  the  Phcedo,  "  They  who  initiated  the  mys- 
teries, did  not  frame  their  doctrine  without  meaning  when 
they  taught  that  he  who  descends  into  Hades  uninitiated 
in  the  mysteries — ^unpurified  according  to  their  rites — shall 
be  plunged  into  mire,  but  those  who  have  been  initiated  and 
purified  shall  live  with  the  gods.  But  as  the  mystic  saying 
runs,  *  Many  begin  the  rites,  but  few  are  fully  purified.' " 
Aristophanes  says,  "  AU  who  took  part  in  the  mysteries  led 
an  innocent,  tranquil,  and  holy  life ;  they  died,  expecting 
the  light  of  the  Elysian  Fields,  while  others  had  only  eternal 
darkness  to  expect."  Sophocles  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
them  "  the  hopes  of  death." 

Plutarch  writes  thus  to  his  wife  to  console  her  for  the 
death  of  their  daughter :  "  The  profane  and  vulgar  multi- 
tude imagine  that  nothing  remains  of  man  after  death,  that 
there  is  neither  good  nor  evil  for  him.  Tou,  my  dearest 
wife,  know  well  the  contrary ;  a  family  tradition"  (the  ances- 
tors of  Plutarch  had  all  been  initiated,  and  his  father  had 
been  a  hierophant)  "  has  transmitted  to  us  from  generation  to 
generation  a  different  doctrine.  Besides,  initiated  as  we  are 
into  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  we  know  the  great 
truths.  Yes,  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  its  future  existence 
certain."     (Consol.  ad  Uxorem.) 

The  Cabalists,  shocked  at  the  literal  meaning  of  this 
verse,  explained  the  garments  which  God  gave  to  Adam  and 
Eve  to  be  the  material  body  which  they  then  received  from 
him.  According  to  them,  man  before  the  fall  was  a  pure 
and  immaterial  being,  naJced^  therefore,  and  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  the  angels,  the  spiritual  substances,  the  iBons. 
The  result  of  these  ancient  opinions  was,  that  the  soul  was 
represented  by  nudity.  Hence  the  expression  of  Seneca, 
**  (xod  is  naked,"  and  for  the  same  reason  the  statues  of  the 
gods  among  the  Greeks  were  naked. 
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Vebse  22. 


■HGURH  TRAXPLATIOX 


And 

the  Lord 
God 
■aid, 
Behold, . 
the  man 
is  become 
as  one    . 
of  us 

to  know 

good 
and  evil ; 
and  now, 
lest 

he  put  forth 
his  nand 
and  take 

also 

of  the  tree 


of  life 
and  eat  . 
and  live 


for  ever 


HKBREW  TKXT 


JEOVE 

-ALEIM 

-lAMR 

EN 

EADM 

EIE 

CAED 

MMNOU 

ld6t  . 

ThOUB 
URO     . 

u6te  . 

PhN 

IChLE 
IDOl-    . 
ULQE  . 

GM 
MOTz    . 


EEIJM 
UACL  . 
UEI      . 

l6lm  . 


8KCRXT  MRANINO 


Then 
'  the  Adoni,  the  Ruler 

of  the  Gods, 

caused  it  to  be  said 

Behold. 

this  Adamic  being ' 

has  been,  is  become, 

like  a 

portion  proceeding  from  us,  is 
one  or  us, 

to  know,  to  devise  with  regard 
to  knowledge 

good 

and  evil. 

But  the  time  is 

which  is  not  (this  is  not  the 
time) 

that  he  shall  put  forth 

his  strencth,  his  might, 

and  he  shall  take,  he  shall  ac- 
quire, 

also 

some  part  of  the  woody  sub- 
stance, of  the  table  of  know- 
ledge, of  doctrine, 

of  the  double,  continuous,  life 
of  happiness  and  health, 

and  feed  upon  it,  divulge  it, 
make  it  known  to  all, 

and  that  then  he  shall  live, 
enjoy  the  happy  life  of 
health  and  enjoyment, 

like  the  state  of  an  adult  man 
who  is  always  young  and 
has  no  end. 


LOLM,  "for  ever."  To  know  the  dogma  of  the  future 
life  and  the  immortalitj  of  the  soul,  was  to  enjoy  that 
immortality  at  once. 

'^  This  Adamic  being  has  become  a  portion  of  ourselves,  is 
a  part  of  us."  This  expression  renders  it  more  clear  than 
ever,  that  the  Egyptian  system,  in  which  God,  as  the  active 
principle  of  nature,  was  composed  of  several  gods,  is  in 
question.  Orpheus,  who  had  been  initiated  by  the  Egyptian 
priests,  held  the  same  doctrine. 

"  And  that  then  he  shall  live  in  eternal  youth."     This  is 
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the  state  of  the  Aleim,  the  Mlacim,  the  ^ons,  and  the 
Diyine  substances. 

Vebse  23. 


i      XNOUAH  TRASBl^riGS 

HEBREW  TEXT 

SXCBKr  MEAKIKO 

Therefore 

u-       .       .       . 

Then 

the  Lord 

,  JEOVE 

the  Adoni,  the  Kuler 

God 

!  ALEIM 

of  the  Gods, 

sent  him  forth 

1 

'  -ighLEEOU 

• 

made  him  a  ShiLE,  an  ambas- 
sador, an  apostle,  sent  him 
forth 

from  the  garden     . 

MGN     . 

from  the  sacred  grove,  the 
garden  of  palm-trees 

of  Eden . 

Odn    . 

of  the  synagogue, 

totiU     . 

l6bd  . 

to  serve,  to  cultivate 

AT        .        .        . 

the  substance 

the  ground     . 

EADME 

of  the  Adamic  earth. 

from  whence . 

AGhR  . 
LQE     . 

which  ambassador 

he  was  taken.         .  , 

has    received,    had    received, 

1 

sought  for  and  acquired,  the 

instruction,  the  doctrine 

MQhM  •        •        • 

proceeding  from  that  place. 

IghLEEOU,  ShLIE,  ShiLTE,  nuncius,  legatus,  apostolus. 
"  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  The  Gods 
of  your  fathers.  •  .  .  have  made  me  SiLE  (have  sent  me) 
unto  you"  (Exod.  iii.  15).  The  mission  alluded  to  in  the 
text  evidently  refers  to  that  of  the  ancient  legislators  towards 
their  people,  and  to  that  of  Moses  himself.  The  Sabseans 
held  that  Adam  was  not  the  first  man,  but  a  prophet,  an 
envoy  from  the  moon  (from  the  celestial  ISIS,  the  founder  of 
the  Mysteries),  to  establish  her  worship,  and  that  he  had 
composed  some  works  on  agriculture.  The  person  who  acted 
the  part  of  Adam  carried  the  symbol  of  the  labourer. 


Verse  24. 


XSOUSH  TBAN8LATION 

HIBBKW  TEXT 

SBOBEr  MRJLNIXO 

So  he  drove  out     . 

UIGRgh 

And  he  caused  to  be  made  an 
envoy,  he  caused    to  pass 
from  the  interior  to  the  ex- 
terior, he  made  |t  chief  of  a 
mission,  a  stranger  and  a 
traveller  on  the  earth,          | 

H 
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Verse  24 — contmued. 


EKGUf*H  TRAXi»T-ATIOX 

1 

1               BKRItFV  TEXT 

nBCRBT  MSA  NINO 

AT              .              .              . 

'  0^  the  individuality 

i  the  man 

EADM  . 

of  this  Adaniic  being; 

:  and  he  plMC«'d 

uigiigx      . 

and  he  caused  to  remain,  to 
sojourn, 

at  the  east 

MQDM . 

at  the  eastern  part 

of  the  garden 

ILGN     . 

relatively  to  the  gurden 

1  of  Eden 

:ODN     . 

of  the  synagogue,  of  the  place 

1 

1 

where  the  religious  asflem- 
blies  are  held, 

1 

AT        .        .        . 

;  thf>  substance 

cherubim 

ECRBIM      . 

of  figures,  of  statues, 

and 

.  UAT     . 

and  the  substance,  that  which 

constitutes 

a  flaming 

LEFh    . 

the  illusitm 

swordy    . 

EERB  . 

.  of  a  de-sert,  a  solitude^  a  place 
laid  waste, 

which  turned  everv 

EMTEPhCT . 

changed  in  Appearance,  over- 

way 

whelmed,  destroyed. 

to  keep  . 

LghMR 

to  keep,  to  close  as  by  means 
of  a  hedge,                              ' 

i 

1 
1 

AT        .        .        . 

that  which  constitutes,  which 
forms                                       1 

!  the  way 

DRO      . 

the  way,  the  road, 

of  the  tree 

1                                               ; 

1 

OTz       . 

of  the  table  of  science  and  in- 
struction, of  knowledge,  of  ■ 
leaniing, 

of  life.    . 

1 

1 

EEIIM  . 

of  the  double  life,  of  life  as  it 
relates  to  health  and  un- 
bounded happiness. 

GR9I1  is  composed  of  GR,  to  be  a  stranger  anywhere,  and 
BCh  to  have  permission,  power,  authority  to  command  (see 
chap.  ii.  ver.  17).  Moses  called  his  son  GB(^h-M,  which  name 
was  chosen  in  allusion  to  the  mission  of  Moses. 

The  word  ECKBIM  symbolises  thick  clouds,  phantoms 
which  intercept  the  sight  and  defend  the  entrance  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies  from  the  profane.  The  Hebrew  word  signi- 
fies those  clouds.  Clouds  prevented  the  tabernacle  from 
being  entered  (Exod.  zl.  34;  zvi.  10,  &c.). 

EEEB  EMTEPhCT.  We  have  seen  that  the  trials  which 
aooompanied  initiation  were  supposed  to  take  place  in  a 
desert     EEIIM  signifies  "  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul." 

The  court  of  the  temples  was  closed  by  an  immense  door, 
in  front  of  which  stood  two  obelisks,  like  those  at  Luxor. 
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These  obelisks,  symbols  of  radiating  light,  in  the  shape  of 
a  sword,  were  set  upright,  like  palm-trees,  after  which  they 
were  called.     At  the  entrance  two  colossal  statues  of  genii 
kept  watch ;  they  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Luxor.     Cherubim 
also  watched  at  the  gate  of  Eden,  and,  armed  with  a  ray  of 
light  in  the  form  of  a  sword,  kept  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life. 
But  Moses  in  this  passage  alludes  to  a  desert,  which  serves 
as  a  barrier,  and  obliterates  all  traces  of  a  path.     It  was  the 
practice  in  ancient  times  to  mark  out  the  boundaries  or 
frontiers  of  an  empire  by  immense  deserts,  or  by  countries 
laid  waste  for  the  purpose. 

The  moral  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  that  this  desert, 
this  unknown  space,  which  separates  the  present  from  the 
future  life,  is  Death,  MOT,  with  the  literal  meaning  of  which 
the  initiated  person  seemed  to  be  threatened,  and  which  was 
considered  in  the  Mysteries  as  the  Mission,  MOS,  which  re- 
moves man  from  his  place,  which  changes  his  mode  of  being, 
and  which  causes  him  to  pass  from  one  place  to  another,  from 
temporal  to  external  life.  In  the  Septuagint  this  verse  is 
"And  he  cast  out  Adam,  and  caused  him  to  dwell  over 
against  the  Garden  of  Delight,  and  stationed  the  cherubs 
and  the  fiery  sword  that  turns  about  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life." 


M  2 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  New  Testament,  or  New  Covenaiit,  as  it  should  be  called, 
the  Greek  name  being  taken  from  Heb.  yiii.  6-13,  is 
founded  in  great  part  on  the  Old  Covenant,  and  partaking 
of  its  allegorical  character.  It  therefore  requires  to  be 
treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  Origen  observes 
(Contra  Celsum,  i.  42) :  "  In  almost  every  history,  however 
true  it  may  be,  it  is  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to 
demonstrate  the  reality  of  it.  Let  us  suppose,  in  fact,  that 
some  one  should  take  upon  himself  to  deny  that  there  was  a 
Trojan  war  on  account  of  the  improbabilities  which  are 
connected  with  that  history,  such  as  the  birth  of  Achilles 
from  a  sea-goddess,  &c.,  how  could  we  prove  the  reality  of 
it,  overwhelmed  as  we  should  be  by  the  evident  inventions 
which  in  some  unknown  manner  have  been  mixed  up  with 
the  generally  admitted  idea  of  a  war  between  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  ?  What  is  alone  practicable  is,  that  he  who 
wishes  to  study  history  with  judgment,  and  to  remove 
illusions  from  it,  must  consider  how  much  of  that  history  he 
can  believe  without  more  complete  information  ;  how  much, 
on  the  contrary,  he  must  only  understand  symbolically  (rtVa 
Si  7r^7roXo7?}aai),  bearing  in  mind  the  intention  of  the 
narrator ;  and  how  much  he  must  mistrust  altogether,  as 
being  merely  dictated  by  the  desire  of  pleasing.  It  has  been 
my  wish  to  put  forward  these  remarks  as  preliminary  to  the 
subject  of  the  entire  history  of  Jesus  as  given  in  the  gospels, 
not  with  the  view  of  leading  clear-sighted  people  to  a  blind 
and  unauthorised  belief,  but  of  showing  that  this  history 
requires  to  be  studied  with  judgment,  and  examined  with 
care,  and  that  we  must,  so  to  speak,  bury  ourselves  in  the 
meaning  of  the  writer,  in  order  to  discover  for  what  purpose 
each  separate  thing  has  been  written." 

The  three  first  gospels  were  originally  anonymous,  and 
intended  for  the  use  of  contemporaries  (Luke  i.  4 ;  Acts  i.  1). 
The  authors  wished  to  deliver  a  true  account  of  what  Jesus 
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had  done  and  spoken  (Luke  i.  1-4 ;  Acts  i.  1  ;  Euseb.  H.  E. 
iii.  39),  and  were  at  the  same  time  inevitably  influenced  by 
the  dogmatic  views  which,  among  the  contests  of  parties, 
were  peculiar  to  each  of  them.  They  make  no  allusion  to 
any  supernatural  help  or  divine  inspiration,  but  set  forth  the 
events  which  they  had  received  as  true,  either  by  means  of 
traditions,  or  from  written  sources,  or  from  types  or  pro- 
phecies in  the  Old  Testament  which  were  supposed  to  relate 
to  the  Messiah.  Moreover,  they  show  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  without  hesitation  weaken  each  other  or  their 
vouchers,  that  the  idea  of  infallibility  or  canonicity,  such  as 
was  given  in  their  time  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  synagogue  was  entirely  foreign  to  them  with  regard 
to  their  own  writings. 

Mosheim  says  :  "  The  opinions,  or  rather  the  conjectures, 
of  the  learned  concerning  the  time  when  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  collected  into  one  volume,  as  also  about 
the  authors  of  that  collection,  are  extremely  difiFerent.  .  .  . 
This  important  question  is  attended  with  great  and  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  to  us  in  these  later  times."  This 
question  is  further  complicated  by  the  admission  of  Bishop 
Marsh  (Michaelis's  "Introd.  to  New  Test.,"  by  Bishop  Marsh, 
vol.  ii.  p.  368),  that  "  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  several 
readings  in  our  common  printed  text  are  nothing  but 
alterations  made  by  Origen  [circa  a.d.  230],  whose 
authority  was  so  great  in  the  Christian  Church  that  emenda- 
tions which  he  proposed,  though,  as  he  himself  acknowledges, 
they  were  supported  by  the  evidences  of  no  manuscripts, 
were  very  generally  received." 

Even  as  late  as  the  second  century,  the  Christians  had 
no  other  idea  of  the  gospels  than  that  which  has  been 
mentioned.  They  honoured  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  of  which 
Matthew  had  compiled  a  avvra^is  (Euseb.  iii,  39),  as  the 
words  of  God  (tA  \o7(a).  They  held  certain  records  attri- 
buted to  Mark,  the  friend  of  Peter,  to  be  a  credible,  though 
defective,  account  ol  what  Jesus  spoke  and  did  (XexOivra 
Kal  irpaxOivTa)j  which  were  completed  by  oral  tradition,  and 
which  became  more  and  more  valued  (Euseb.  iii.  39) ;  and, 
like  Justin,  they  denoted  these  writings  by  the  name  of 
"  Memoirs"  {omofjLvri^vevpLaTa\  which,  though  not  written 
by  the  Aposties,  were  considered  to  have  proceeded  from 
them  and  their  successors.    The  value  which  was  assigned 
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to  these  writings  resulted  fix)in  the  particular  point  of  view 
which  was  taken  of  them  in  the  Church,  so  that  while 
HegesippuSy  Justin,  and  the  Pa«sover-keeping  Jewish 
Christians  of  Asia  Minor  gave  the  preference  to  Matthew, 
Marcion,  in  order  to  remove  the  difficulties  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  held  the  gospel  of  Luke  to  be  the  only  true  one,  and 
even  permitted  himself  to  make  alterations  in  this  latter 
gospel,  which  seemed  necessary  to  support  his  dogmatic 
opinions. 

In  the  time  of  Justin  there  were  no  authors'  names  to  the 
gospels.  He  quotes  them  without  any.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, not  only  the  words  of  Christ  contained  in  these 
narratives,  but  the  narratives  themselves,  were  adopted  as 
canonical,  and  were  recognised  as  a'ylai,  ypcufxu. 

It  was  the  Council  of  Nice,  in  a.d.  325,  which  established 
the  four  canonical  gospels.  The  Fathers  who  preceded  this 
Council,  however,  have  only  quoted  the  gospels  which  the 
Council  declared  to  be  apocryphal  (with  the  exception  of 
some  texts  quoted  by  Jubtin  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  at  which  time,  however,  there  were  no  authors' 
names  to  the  gospels),  and  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  canonical  gospels  in  their  present  form  were  posterior  to 
the  apocryphal  gospels. 

The  manner  in  which  this  Council  set  about  choosing  the 
four  gospels  which  it  wished  to  adopt  out  of  the  innumerable 
quantity  of  gospels  which  then  existed,  was  as  follows, 
according  to  Pappus  in  his  Synodicon  to  the  Council.  The 
Fathers,  illuminated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  placed  promiscuously 
under  a  Communion-table,  in  front  of  which  the  Council  was 
assembled,  all  the  gospels  which  were  known  at  that  time. 
They  then  prayed  devoutly  to  God,  beseeching  him  '^  that 
the  inspired  writings  might  get  upon  the  table,  while  the 
spurious  ones  remained  underneath."  After  the  prayer  a 
miracle  took  place.  The  gospels  which  Gelasius  ought  to 
burn  remained  under  the  table,  and  the  four  inspired  ones 
got  upon  it,  and  were  declared  to  be  canonical ! 

But  this  Council  was  terminated  by  a  still  greater  miracle. 
It  was  agreed  that  in  order  to  make  the  Council  valid,  all 
the  Fathers  should  sign  the  records.  Two  bishops,  however, 
Musonius  and  Chrisantes,  died  during  the  Council  without 
having  signed  them.  The  difficulty  was  great,  for  the 
Council  was  invalid  without  their  signature,  but  the  Fathers 
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caii8€d  guards  to  be  placed  round  tlie  tombs  of  the  bishops, 
and  placed  in  them  the  Acts  of  the  Council,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  was  divided  into  sections.  The  Fathers  passed 
the  night  in  prayer,  and  the  next  day  they  found  that  the 
deceased  bishops  had  fortunately  signed  the  records  of  the 
Council. 

This  Council  was  composed  of  the  mystical  number  of 
318  bishops,  and  presided  over  by  the  "  pious  "  Constantine. 
Yet  Sabinus,  the  Bishop  of  Heraclea,  a£Srms  that,  "  except- 
ing Constantine  himself  and  Eusebius  Pamphilus,  they  were 
a  set  of  illiterate  simple  creatures,  that  understood  nothing." 

Venice  claims  the  possession  of  St.  Mark's  gospel  written 
by  himself,  as  well  as  of  a  copy  in  letters  of  gold  said  to 
have  been  made  by  St.  Chrysostom.  Unfortunately,  the 
town  of  Venelli,  in  Piedmont,  also  lays  claim  to  possess  the 
original  MSS.  of  Mark,  but  it  is  written  in  Latin,  and  is 
said  by  those  who  have  examined  it  to  be  of  the  fourth 
century,  or  even  later.  It  is  very  strange  that  the  authentic 
copy  of  the  four  gospels  which  was  recognised  and  adopted 
at  the  Council  of  Nice  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Florence 
claims  to  possess  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  written  with  his 
own  hand;  it  is  preserved  in  the  palace  of  Oosmo  de'  Medici, 
while  Sienna  has  the  right  arm  of  John  the  Baptist. 

St.  Irenseus  was  the  first  who  said  there  must  be  four 
evangelists,  neither  more  nor  less ;  and  as  at  that  remote 
period  all  religions  had  reference  to  the  sun  and  the 
elements,  Irenasus  looks  upon  these  evangelists  as  allegorical 
beings,  derived  from  the  Egyptian  mysteries,  and  symbol- 
ising the  winds  and  the  seasons.  He  says:  "There  are  four 
evangelists,  neither  more  nor  less,  because  there  are  four 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  four  principal  winds  ;  for,  as  the 
Church  is  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  it  must  have  four 
columns  to  support  it.  God  is  seated  on  a  cherub,  who  has 
the  form  of  four  different  animals,  and  the  four  animals 
represent  our  four  evangelists." 

When  the  origin  of  these  books  began  to  be  investigated 
at  the  fieformation,  Luther  at  once  rejected  the  Epistle  of 
James  and  the  Apocalypse.  He  not  only  declared  the 
spuriousness  of  the  latter  in  the  preface  to  his  Bible,  but 
solemnly  charged  his  successors  not  to  print  his  translation 
of  the  Apocalypse  without  annexing  this  avowal,  which  they 
disobeyed. 
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Calvin  denied  the  apostolical  origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  on  historical  grounds,  as  also  that  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  though 
he  admitted  them  as  canonical,  notwithstanding  their  want 
of  authenticity. 

The  oldest  evangelical  tradition  began,  not  with  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  but  with  the  preaching  of  John,  as  is  evident  from 
ActsL  22,  and  x.  37.  We  are  also  informed  (Epiphan.  Hser. 
zxz.  §  1 3,  4),  that  the  Ebionites  and  primitive  Christians  in 
Palestine  made  use  of  a  gospel  which  did  not  contain  the 
genealogy  of  Christ. 

At  the  time  that  Luke's  g^pel  was  written,  the  gospel 
of  Matthew  did  not  commence  with  the  birth  of  Christ,  but 
with  the  appearance  of  John,  to  which  the  third  evangelist 
has  prefixed  an  account  of  the  birth  and  the  childhood  of 
Jesus,  just  as  the  editor  of  the  canonical  gospel  of  Matthew 
did  at  a  later  period,  in  accordance  with  another  and  more 
JndflDO-Christian  tradition. 

In  the  last  column  of  the  generations  given  bj  Matthew, 
where  he  says  there  should  be  fourteen  generations  (begin- 
ning with  Salathiel),  there  are  only  thirteen.  The  corruption 
of  the  two  names  Ahaziah  and  Uzziah  with  the  same  sound 
(Ozius)  has  been  the  cause  of  merging  four  generations  into 
one,  as  the  similarity  of  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoiachin  also  led 
to  ilie  blending  them  both  in  the  name  Jechoniah.  Con- 
sequently there  ought  to  be  eighteen  generations  where 
Matthew  has  only  given  fourteen. 

Some  particulars  of  the  original,  but  now  lost,  gospel  will 
be  given  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  origin  of  these  nar- 
ratives. 

The  genealogy  in  Matthew  is  intended  to  set  before  the 
Jews  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  the  royal  line  of  David,  and 
does  not  agree  with  the  passage  in  ch.  xii.  ver.  46-50.  in  which 
Jesus  is  represented  as  rejecting  all  earthly  dignity,  and 
claiming  only  a  spiritual  descent.  It  is  evident  that  the 
author  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Luke  knew  nothing  of 
Matthew's  genealogical  table,  for  he  extends  the  lineage 
of  Christ  beyond  David  and  Abraham,  and  he  gives  it  an 
universal  tendency.  The  birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem,  Matt. 
iL  1,  does  not  ageee  with  the  declaration  of  the  multitude  in 
ch.  xxi.  ver.  11,  that  he  was  the  prophet  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
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of  Oalilee,  nor  with  the  declaration  of  Jesus  himself  (ch. 
xiii.  ver.  54-57),  that  Nazareth  was  his  own  country. 

Luke  states  that  Jesus  was  bom  at  Bethlehem,  but  does 
not  mention  the  circumstances  which  form  the  conclusion  of 
the  narrative  in  Matthew.  Again,  according  to  Matthew, 
Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  because  his  parents  lived  there, 
and  it  was  afterwards  that  they  went  to  Nazareth  to  dwell 
there.  According  to  Luke,  he  was  born  in  Bethlehem 
because  his  parents,  although  they  dwelt  in  Nazareth,  went 
up  to  Bethlehem  to  be  taxed,  and  afterwards  returned 
(Luke  ii.  39)  "  to  their  own  city  Nazareth."  Hence  we  may 
infer  that  though  Luke  wrote  his  gospel  after  Matthew,  he 
knew  nothing  of  these  circumstances. 

The  account  of  the  mother  of  Christ  being  found  with 
child  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  i.  18)  is  contradicted  by  the 
passage  in  ch.  xii.  ver.  46,  in  which  his  brethren  (not  his  half- 
brothers)  are  spoken  of,  and  by  that  in  ch.  xiii.  ver.  55, 56,  in 
which  his  sisters  are  also  spoken  of,  and  in  which  he  is  ex- 
pressly called  "  the  carpenter's  son."  It  is  impossible,  also,  to 
reconcile  the  account  in  ch.  iii.  ver.  16,  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
descending  upon  Jesus  for  the  first  time  after  he  had  been 
baptised  by  John,  with  his  being  the  Son  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  the  first  chapter.  Mark  (i.  10)  has  the  older  tradition, 
and  Matthew  and  Luke  compiled  their  narratives  from  other 
sources.  For  this  reason,  also,  the  conduct  of  his  blood  rela- 
tions, narrated  in  Mark  iii.  21,  is  omitted  by  Matthew  and 
Luke,  as  inconsistent  with  their  version.  Lastly,  the  apolo- 
getical  preface,  in  which  Mark  (i.  1-4)  declares  that  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  must,  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
begin  with  the  appearance  of  John,  shows  that  the  original 
gospel  of  Matthew  began  at  the  parallel  passage  in  ch.  iii. 
ver.  1,  just  as  the  original  gospel  of  Luke  did. 

The  account  in  Matthew  of  the  descent  of  Christ  from  the 
royal  line  of  David  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  state- 
ment in  the  same  chapter  of  his  descent  from  Mary  by  her 
having  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  account  of  her 
being  with  child  by  the  Holy  Ghost  is  fatal  to  Christ's 
descent  from  Joseph.  It  is  true  that  the  compiler  has  en- 
deavoured (Matt.  i.  16)  to  reconcile  these  two  traditions  by 
calling  Joseph  "  the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom  was  bom 
Jesus,  who  is  called  Christ,"  but  the  subsequent  narrative 
renders  the  genealogii*al  table  of  Joseph's  descent  useless, 
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while  Luke  (ch.  iii.  ver.  23)  gives  the  real  statement  when 
he  says,  ** being  (as  was  supposed),"  e&y  ivofii^sTOy  "the  son 
of  Joseph,"  &c. 

Not  only  is  there  no  trace  in  the  New  Testament  of  Mary's 
descent  from  David,  but  there  are  several  passages  which 
formally  contradict  such  a  descenl.  In  Luke  i.  27,  the  words 
"  of  the  house  of  David,"  if  oikov  Aai/iS,  refer  only  to  the 
words  immediately  preceding  them — "  a  man  whose  name 
was  Joseph  " — and  not  to  the  words,  "  to  a  virgin  espoused." 
But  we  must  also  remark  the  expression  in  Luke  ii.  4,  where 
it  is  said,  "  Joseph  also  went  up  .  .  »  (because  he  was  of  the 
house  and  lineage  of  David)  to  be  registered  with  Mary." 
If  Mary  had  also  been  of  the  lineage  of  David,  the  author 
would  have  put  airovs  instead  of  axnov. 

Elizabeth  is  said  not  only  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  but 
of  the  daughters  of  Aaron,  yet  she  is  spoken  of  as  nearly 
related  to  Mary,  who  would  consequently  be  also  of  that 
tribe,  instead  of  being  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Agaiu,  not- 
withstanding the  relationship  and  intimacy  of  their  mothers, 
the  Baptist  is  represented  as  being  an  entire  stranger  to 
Jesus,  when  he  came  to  be  baptised  by  him ;  for  long  after, 
according  to  Luke  vii.  19,  et  sqq.,  and  Matt.  xi.  2,  et  sqq  , 
John  tells  us  himself  that  he  knew  nothing  about  his  being 
the  Messiah,  and  in  his  answer  Jesus  says  nothing  about 
Zacharias  &c.,  but  refers  to  his  miracles. 

Acts  i.  I  :  "  The  former  treatise  have  I  made,  O  Theophilus, 
of  all  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  to  teach,^^  shows  that  the 
gospel  or  treatise  {\6rfos)  written  by  him  began  with  the 
third  chapter,  as  does  also  the  fact  that  the  angel  in  the  first 
chapter  is  made  to  inform  Mary  that  the  child  to  be  bom  of 
her  should  be  called  the  Son  of  God,  and  yet  in  the  rest  of 
the  gospel  he  is  never  mentioned  by  any  other  appellation 
than  that  of  Son  of  Man,  or  Son  of  David,  till  after  his  re- 
surrection, except  in  the  acclamations  of  some  lunatics. 
And  the  Apostles  are  represented  as  calling  him  the  Son  of 
God  after  that  event,  not  on  account  of  his  supernatural  birth, 
but  on  account  of  his  being  raised  from  the  dead.  Neither 
could  Jesus  become  the  first-bom  of  God,  as  regards  his 
human  birth,  for  Luke  himself  calls  Adam  "  the  son  of  God  " 
(ch.  iii.  ver.  38).  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
expressly  asserts  that  Jesus  Christ  ^^  was  made  of  the  seed  of 
Pavid  according  to  the  flesh.'^^     Moreover,  it  is  a  well-known 
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historic  truth,  that  there  never  was  a  prophet  among  the 
Jews  after  their  return  from  their  captivity,  and  consequently 
there  could  be  no  such  persons  as  the  prophet  Simeon  and 
the  prophetess  Anna. 

The  "  Holy  Spirit,"  irvevfia  dyiop  (Matt.  i.  18),  and  "  power  of 
the  Highest,"  Bvvafiis  inlrlarov  (Luke  i.  35),  do  not  mean  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  as  the  Third  Person  of 
the  Trinity,  but  God  himself,  as  the  expression  is  used  in  the 
Old  Testament,  D^n^K  nn,  spiritus  Dei — that  is,  God  acting  on 
the  world,  and  especially  on  human  beings.  Neither  Mark 
nor  John  mention  the  immaculate  conception,  though  the 
latter  is  said  to  have  taken  Mary  to  his  own  home  after  the 
crucifixion.  The  most  extraordinary  thing  of  all,  however, 
is  that  Mary  herself  calls  Joseph  the  father  of  Jesus  (Luke 
ii.  48),  and  the  Evangelist  himself  speaks  (Luke  ii.  41)  of 
his  parentsy  f^oveify  while  Jesus  himself  was  reproached  with 
being  the  son  of  Joseph  (Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Luke  iv.  22 ;  John 
vi.  42 ),  which  he  never  denied.  And,  according  to  the  fourth 
gospel,  his  own  disciples  looked  upon  him  as  being  actually 
the  son  of  Joseph,  for  Philip  (John  i.  46)  presents  him  to 
Nathanael  as  "  the  son  of  Joseph,"  t6v  viov  rov  'Iwo-i}^.  And 
in  Bom.  i.  3,  it  is  said  that  he  was  "  made  of  the  seed  of  David 
cLccording  to  ih^  fleshy^  /caret  adpKa  (conf.  ch,  ix.  ver.  5),  but  he  is 
called  the  Son  of  God,  "  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness  " 
(verse  4),  /car a  rrvevfia  ar^UKrvvrjSy  thus  drawing  an  evident  dis- 
tinction between  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit. 

Li  the  Protevangelium  attributed  to  St.  James,  it  is  said 
that  Joseph  complained  to  the  high-priest  of  the  infidelity  of 
Mary,  that  the  high-priest  made  them  both  drink  the  bitter 
waters  or  the  waters  of  jealousy  (see  Numb.  v.  18,  et  sqq.),  and 
then  sent  them  into  the  desert  to  make  their  mysterious 
journey,  and  that,  having  returned  from  it  safe  and  well, 
Joseph  took  back  his  virtuous  wife. 

The  ring  which  Joseph  gave  Mary  is  preserved  at  Perugia, 
and  it  is  believed  to  have  the  power  of  rendering  barren  women 
fruitful.  In  1480,  it  caused  a  very  angry  law-suit,  accom- 
panied by  violence,  between  the  inhabitants  of  Perugia  and 
those  of  Chiusa,  the  latter  having  stolen  this  mystic  ring. 
The  Perugians  maintained  that  they  had  obtained  it  by 
means  of  a  miracle.  This  law- suit  lasted  a  long  time.  The 
Popes  took  part  in  this  dispute ;  they  wished  to  enrich  the 
Holy  City  with  the  ring,  and  to  place  it  near  the  navel  of 
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Jesus  Christ,  which  is  preserved  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Popolo,  at  Borne ;  but  the  opposition  was  very  great. 
At  last  Innocent  VIII.,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  dispute, 
confirmed  the  possession  of  the  ring  to  the  town  of  Perugia. 

Notwithstanding  the  wide-spread  worship  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  present  day,  it  was  not  till  after  a.d.  470  that  Gnaphius, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  named  the  mother  of  Jesus  Mother  of 
God,  in  Christian  prayers,  and  invoked  her  name  (Niceph.  1. 
XV.  cap.  28).  Sixtus  IV.  was  the  first  who  established  the 
feast  of  St.  Joseph. 

All  religious  paintings  represent  Joseph  as  an  old  man. 
This  is  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  a  biography  of  him 
written  in  Arabic,  in  which  it  was  said  that  he  was  ninety 
years  old  when  he  was  married.  In  a  great  number  of  paint- 
ings, he  is  represented  with  a  green  branch  in  his  hand. 
The  explanation  of  this  attribute  is  to  be  found  in  a  circum- 
stance mentioned  in  the  Protevangelium  of  James,  and  the 
history  of  the  birth  of  Mary.  The  animals  which  are  repre- 
sented as  worshipping  the  infant  Christ  in  the  stable  are 
taken  from  a  passage  in  the  latter  work,  in  which  it  is  said : 
•*  The  third  day  after  the  birth  of  the  Lord,  the  blessed  Mary 
went  out  of  the  cave  (into  which  an  angel  had  told  her  to 
go  and  be  delivered),  and  entered  into  a  stable,  and  she  put 
the  child  into  the  manger,  and  the  ox  and  the  ass  worshipped 
him.  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  said  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  ^  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's 

crib.'  " 

In  a  very  scarce  Italian  book,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the 
Paris  Library,  entitled,  "  Vita  del  nostro  Signore  Jesu 
Cristo  e  della  sua  gloriosa  madre  vergine  madona  sancta 
Maria,"  (Bologna:  Baldisera  degli  Azzoaguidi,  1474,  fol.), 
we  are  informed  that  when  the  Virgin  was  confined,  Joseph 
sent  for  two  midwives,  named  G^lome  and  Salome,  and  that 
on  the  demand  of  Mary,  Gelome  convinced  herself  of  her 
virginity,  while  Salome,  who  said  it  was  impossible,  lost  the 
use  of  her  hands,  which,  however,  were  afterwards  made 
whole  upon  her  obeying  the  directions  of  an  angel.  This 
story  is  taken  from  two  of  the  apocryphal  gospels.  The 
Virgin  was  of  course  held  to  be  possessed  of  great  personal 
beauty,  as  appears  in  the  following  short  extract  from  a 
poem  of  the  twelfth  century  on  the  subject : — 
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Pulcra  dorso,  pulcra  palis^ 
7  Dentiumque  serie ! 

l^ulcra,  pulcrain  aliorum, 
Formam  Tincis  et  olorum 

Olorina  facie. 
Ave,  Pulcra  faiice,  nare, 
Cuju8  nemo  curaxare 

Potest  formam  graphicis. 

According  to  Xavier  (^Historia  Christi '),  Mary  was  of  a 
very  good  figure,  and  brown  ;  lier  eyes  were  large,  and  bluish 
in  colour,  and  her  hair  was  golden.  "  Maria  fuit  mediocris 
statusa,  triticei  colons,  extensa  facie;  oculi  ejus  magni  et 
vergentes  ad  coeruleum,  capillus  ejus  aureus.  Manus  et 
digiti  ejus  longi,  pulchra  forma,  in  omnibus  proportio- 
nata."  See  also  Nicephorus,  1.  II.  cap.  23.  This  is  ap- 
parently out  of  all  character,  for  Mary  ought  to  have  had  a 
Jewish  cast  of  features  ;  but  it  is  strictly  correct,  as  will  be 
seen  when  we  come  to  the  origin  of  these  narratives. 

The  passage  Matt.  iii.  7-10,  is  an  interpolation.  The 
narrative  should  continue  like  that  in  Mark  i.  8 :  "I  indeed 
baptise  you  with  water,''  &c.  It  was  inserted  in  order  to 
make  it  api)ear  (which  is  altogether  improbable),  that  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  bap- 
tised by  John.  This  is  in  contradiction  not  only  to  his 
censure  of  them,  but  also  to  Matt.  xxi.  26,  and  Luke  vii.  30, 
in  which  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  Pharisees  were  not 
baptised  of  John.  In  Mark  i.  8,  the  word  vfias  applies  to  the 
multitudes  who  (verse  5)  were  baptised  by  John.  The 
passage  has  probably  been  made  up  from  Luke  iii.  7-9,  and 
the  narrative  in  Mark.  * 

The  word  rorf,  in  verse  1 3,  is  one  of  the  verbal  peculiarities, 
such  as  irapaylvsrai  (conf.  ch.  ii.  ver.  1)  and  IBov,  verse  17, 
which  belong  to  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Matthew, 
and  which  make  the  baptism  of  Christ  to  follow  immediately 
after  the  words  of  John,  thus  altering  the  natural  order  of 
things,  the  "in  those  days"  of  Mark  (ch.  i.  ver.  9),  and  the 
"  when  all  the  people  were  baptised ''  of  Luke  iii.  51,  and 
showing  the  hand  of  a  later  editor. 

In  Matt.  iii.  14, 15,  John  is  represented  as  recognising  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah.  This  contradicts  verse  17,  in  which  it  is 
made  known  to  him  for  the  first  time  by  a  voice  from  heaven. 
Mark's  gospel  contains  nothing  of  this,  nor  is  there  any  trace 
of  it  in  Luke  iii.  21.  These  verses  must  have  been  inserted 
by  a  later  editor. 
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The  account  of  the  temptation  in  Matt.  iv.  is  quite  con- 
trary to  that  in  Mark  i.  13,  which  represents  Christ  as  being 
tempted  of  Satan  for  forty  days  in  the  wilderness,  and  says 
not  a  word  of  his  fasting.  Luke  probably  took  his  account 
from  some  earlier  edition  of  Matthew's  gospel.  But  the 
appellation  of  Jerusalem  (Luke  iv.  9)  as  "  the  holy  city,"  arfia 
iroXify  in  Matt.  iv.  5,  which  occurs  again  in  ch.  xxvii.  ver. 
63,  appears  to  have  been  inserted  by  a  later  editor. 

In  Matt.  iv.  12,  Jesus  is  represented  as  departing  into 
Galilee,  because  he  had  heard  that  John  was  cast  into  prison. 
This  does  not  agree  with  the  parallel  passages,  Mark  i.  14, 
and  Luke  iv.  14,  and  we  may  conclude  from  the  use  of  the 
word  iufaxf^pslvj  which  is  found  in  Matt.  ii.  12-14,  and 
again  in  xii.  15,  xiv.  13,  and  xv.  21,  that  it  is  tlie  work 
of  the  later  editor,  who  has  endeavoured  by  the  use  of  the 
connecting  word  "  and  "  to  connect  it  with  the  narrative  in 
Mark  i.  14. 

The  statement  in  Matt.  iv.  13-16,  that  Jesus  went  to 
Nazareth  after  his  departure  from  the  Jordan  to  Galilee,  does 
not  agree  with  Matt.  xiii.  53,  et  sqq.,  where  it  is  stated  that 
Jesus  came  afterwards  to  Nazareth,  and,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  preaching,  left  it.  The  account  in 
Mark  i.  16,  is  much  more  natural.  The  narrative  in  Matthew 
was  known  to  Luke,  who  places  the  visit  to  Nazareth  (Mark 
vi.  1-5)  at  the  commencement  of  his  gospel  narrative,  and 
who  may  have  taken  it  fix)m  some  earlier  edition  of  Matthew's 
gospel.  Yet  the  naming  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  by  the  pro- 
phetic names  of  Zabulon  and  Naphtali,  and  the  statement 
that  the  preaching  of  Jesus  commenced  in  this  region  as  a 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  contained  in  Isaiah  ix.  1,  2,  which 
is  introduced  by  the  words  Xva  ifKr^ptad^  to  pr^Oiv  hia  'Hcro&u 
rot)  wpo<f)i]Tov,  as  well  as  the  words  KaT^f)tcrfasv  si?,  which  occur 
nowhere  else  in  the  gospels  except  in  Matt.  ii.  23,  betray  the 
hand  of  a  later  editor. 

Matt.  iv.  23 :  Kol  irepirjysv  .  .  .  fxakaKlav  h  r^  \a^.  These 
words  occur  again  almost  identically  in  chap.  ix.  ver.  35,  and 
the  passage  is  parallel  to  Mark  vi.  6.  Even  IBcdv  tovs  c!;^Xouy, 
Matt.  V.  1,  occurs  again  in  chap.  ix.  ver.  36.  The  narrative  in 
Matt.  ix.  35,  36,  precedes  a  succession  of  instructions  which 
Jesus  gives  to  the  Apostles  in  Matt.  x.  5,  et  sqq.,  and  these 
words  occur  in  the  same  manner  in  Matt.  iv.  23,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  discourse  in  Matt.  v.  1 ,  et  sqq.    The  editor, 
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probably  the  latest  one,  on  wliom  the  parallelism  with  Luke 
depends,  took  chap.  ix.  ver.  35,  from  Mark  vi.  6,  and  i.  39, 
and  ingeniously  used  the  same  words  as  an  introduction  to 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

While  chap.  iv.  ver.  23,  points  to  a  later  editor,  verses  24  and 
25  also  seem  not  to  be  in  their  proper  place.  It  is  most  impro- 
bable that  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
his  fame  should  have  extended  over  all  Syria,  and  that 
great  multitudes  should  have  followed  him,  not  only  from 
Galilee,  but  from  Decapolis,  from  Jerusalem,  and  from 
beyond  Jordan.  The  parallel  passages  Mark  iii.  7-10,  and 
Luke  vi.  17,  are  free  from  this  exaggeration.  The  words  Kal 
ava^aivu  M  to  6po9y  Mark  iii.  13,  and  avi0r)^  eis  to  6po9y 
Matt.  V.  1,  are  interchanged.  The  compiler,  who  had  to 
find  a  suitable  place  for  the  collection  of  sayings  which  he 
had  derived  from  elsewhere,  and  which  are  contained  in 
Matt,  v-vii.,  took  the  account  of  the  ascent  of  the  mountain, 
chap.  V.  ver.  1,  from  Mark  iii.  13,  and  the  introduction  to  it. 
Matt.  iv.  24,  25,  from  Mark  iii.  7-10. 

Matt,  v.-vii.  If  Matt.  iv.  23-25,  is  not  in  its  proper  place, 
it  follows  that  the  later  editor  must  have  connected  it  by 
means  of  a  text  which  was  already  in  existence  before  him. 
The  article  to  before  opos  is  remarkable.  In  Mark  iii.  13, 
we  have  a  well-known  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Capernaum,  but  in  Matthew  Jesus  is  on  a  journey  through 
Gralilee,  and  therefore  to  opc9  would  seem  to  refer  to  some 
other  mountain.  Jesus  ascends  the  mountain  just  as  in  Mark 
iii.  13,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  multitudes  which  followed 
him,  and  in  order  to  occupy  himself  with  his  disciples.  It  is 
also  stated  in  the  same  way  that  his  discourses  were  delivered 
in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  verses  11 
and  12.  It  is  evident  from  their  being  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  prophets  (verse  12),  and  being  called  "  the  salt  of  the 
earth"  (13),  and  "the  light  of  the  world"  (14),  that  only 
the  Apostles  can  be  indicated  here.  But  the  Evangelist  has 
not  mentioned  the  choice  of  the  Apostles,  for  up  to  the 
present  time  only  four  disciples  had  been  chosen  (Matt.  iv. 
18-22),  and  they  had  not  yet  been  raised  to  the  apostolic 
dignity.  The  editor  forgot  to  insert  the  appointment  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  which  Jesus,  according  to  Mark  iii.  1 3-19, 
made  on  the  mountain,  and  only  mentions  their  names  much 
later  (Matt.  x.  2-4),  without  mentioning  how  Jesus  came  to 
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have  the  number  of  twelve  Apostles.     Hence  it  follows  that 
the  hearers,  who,  according  to  Matt.  v.  1,  were  the  disciples 
(with  the  exception  of  the  mnltitude  which  Jesus  endeavoured 
to  avoid  by  ascending  the  mountain),  are  at  the  end  of  the 
discourse    (chap.  vii.  ver.   28)  carelessly  changed  into  the 
multitude  itself.     Lastly,  the  editor  uses  in  the  same  verse 
the  customary  formula,  koI  eyhsro  Its  eTiXrjasv  6  ^Irjaovs  tov9 
\irfov9  rovTovSy   which   he   uses  on  five  occasions   (vii.   28, 
zi.  1,  xiii.  53,  xix.  1,  and  xxvi.  1)  to  express  the  conclusion  of 
a  number  of  sayings,  and  which  leads  one  to  suppose  that  he 
here  also  concludes  a  number  of  sayings.     This  arrangement 
must  have  been  made  by  some  previous  editor,  from  whom 
Luke  (chap.  vi.  ver.  20-49)  took  the  shorter  discourse,  the  con- 
cluding formula  (chap.  vii.  ver.  1),  and  the  narrative  of  the 
Centurion*8  servant,  which  follows  it  in  chap.  vii.  ver.  2-10, 
just  as  it  does  in  Matt.  viii.  5-13. 

The  discourse  (Matt.  v-viL),  which  was  known  to  Luke 
from  some  former  edition,  is  either  taken  from  some  older 
collection  of  sayings,  or  is  merely  a  collection  of  discourses 
said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Jesus  on  several  occasions, 
handed  down  by  tradition,  and  artisticaUy  put  together.  It 
would  appear  to  have  been  described  by  the  latest  editor, 
having  regard  to  Mark  iii.  13,  aB  a  discourse  on  the  moun- 
tain. How  arbitrarily  this  has  been  done  appears  from  the 
narrative  in  Luke,  in  which  it  is  expressly  stated  (ch.  vi. 
ver.  1 7)  that  Jesus  came  down  from  the  mountain  with  the 
Apostles,  and  stood  on  a  level  place,  and  delivered  the  same 
discourse,  not  only  to  the  (four)  disciples  (Matt,  v,  1),  but  "  to 
the  company  of  his  disciples,  and  a  great  multitude  of 
people,"  &c.  (Luke  vi.  17).  It  is  probable  that  Luke  had  not 
the  words  ar^fin  els  to  ipos — to  arofia  airrov  in  his  edition 
of  Matthew.  If  the  words  ran  I^.odv  Be  rov9  S\\ov9  (conf. 
ch.  iv.  ver.  25)  ihihaaKev  amom^  \iytov^  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  Luke,  having  regard  to  Matt.  iii.  13,  represented  Jesus 
as  delivering  the  discourse  which  the  canonical  Matthew 
represents  as  being  delivered  on  the  mountain,  on  a  level 
place,  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude  which  had  followed 
him  on  his  journey  through  Gralilee.  Matt.  v.  19,  has  been 
inserted  by  some  later  Judseo-Christian  hand.  It  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  preceding  verse,  which  is  naturally  followed 
by  verse  20.  The  same  is  the  case  with  ch.  vi.  ver.  14,  15, 
which  do  not  agree  with  the  sublime  petition  in  verse  12,  nor 
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with  Luke  xi.  4 ;  and  also  with  the  eschatological  declara- 
tion in  chap.  vii.  ver.  22,  23,  for  iKelvrj^  in  the  formula  ev 
itcHPtj  T^  rifi^pa  relates  to  nothing  in  the  previous  sentence, 
and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  it  has  not  been  inserted  by 
Luke  between  chap.  vi.  ver.  46  and  47. 

The  Jewish  prayer,  from  which  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  taken, 
is  thus  given  in  the  words  of  the  Rev.  John  Gregorie,  p.  168 
(London,  1685). 

*'  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven^  be  gracious  to  us,  O 
Lord  our  God ;  hallowed  he  thy  name^  and  let  the  remem- 
brance of  thee  be  glorified  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  earth 
here  below.  Let  thy  hingdom  reign  over  us,  now  and  for 
ever.  Thy  holy  men  of  old  said,  Remit  emd  forgive  unto  all 
men  whatsoever  they  have  done  against  me.  And  lead  us  not 
into  temptation^  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil  thing.  For  thine 
is  tlie  hingdom,  and  thou  shalt  reign  in  glory ^  for  ever  and  for 
evermore." 

Basnage  ("  Hist,  des  Juifs,"  t.  VI.  p.  374)  may  well  say  that 
the  Jews  had  an  ancient  prayer  called  the  Kadish,  exactly 
like  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Webster  may  well  remark  that 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  may  be  constructed 
almost  verbatim  out  of  the  Talmud. 

After  the  insertion  of  Matt.  iv.  23,  and  vii.  28,  the  editor 
should  have  taken  up  the  thread  of  the  narrative  from  Mark 
i.  21.  But  he  did  not  do  this,  for  he  omits  in  his  narrative 
the  passage  Mark  i.  21-28.  It  is  evident  that  he  knew 
Mark's  narrative  from  the  similarity  between  Matt.  vii.  28, 
i^iTrXtjo-a-opTo  .  .  .  ypafifiaTsU^  and  Mark  i.  22.  The  editor  of 
Matthew's  gospel  considered  the  account  of  the  impression 
the  discourses  of  Jesus  made  in  Capernaum  to  be  superfluous 
after  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  This  omission  may  also 
have  resulted  from  the  similarity  between  Mark's  narrative 
of  the  man  in  the  synagogue  with  an  unclean  spirit,  chap.  i. 
ver.  23-27,  and  that  in  chap.  v.  ver.  1,  et  sqq.  In  both  places 
we  have  an  avdfxoiros  iv  irvsvfjuiTi  oKaOdpT^,  Mark  i.  23,  and  v. 
2,  who  **  cried  out,"  apsKpa^ev,  i.  23,  Kpd^as  (fxovfi  pLiydXtfy  v.  7, 
Tt  vfAip  Kol  aoly  'Ii^o-oS;  i.  24,  and  v.  7.  It  is  remarkable  that 
when  Matthew  comes,  in  chap.  viii.  ver.  28,  to  the  narrative 
in  Mark  v.,  he  mentions,  instead  of  one  man  with  an  unclean 
spirit,  Mark  v.  2,  two  men  possessed  with  devils. 

Afler  the  omission  of  this  narrative,  that  of  Simon's  wife's 
mother  ought  to  follow.     But  instead  of  this,  the  editor  of 
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Matthew  passes  on  to  Mark  i.  40-45.  According  to  Mark, 
this  occurrence  took  place  during  a  journey  of  Jesus  through 
Galilee,  chap.  i.  ver.  38,  and  before  he  entered  again  into  Ca- 
pernaum, chap.  ii.  ver.  1.  This  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the 
editor  of  Matthew's  gospel,  either  the  earlier  or  the  later 
one,  also  placed  the  healing  of  the  leiyer  during  the  journey 
of  Jesus,  Matt.  iv.  23,  and  before  his  re-entry  into  Capernaum, 
chap,  viii,  ver.  5.  This  suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the  simi- 
larity between  Matt.  iv.  23,  Trepirjyep  i\rjv  t^v  raXiXalav  BiSd- 
CKfoy  ev  TCU9  awar^nar^aZs  avr&v  koL  Kf}pvaa(ou  to  evayyiXioVy  and 
Mark  i.  39,  ^i/  /crjpvaacop  iv  rats  awarf cry  oils  ain&Vy  els  iXtfv  rr)v 
FaXiXaiap.  The  editor  found  also  here  the  proper  place  for  the 
narrative  of  the  Centurion  at  Capernaum,  chap.  viii.  ver.  5-13, 
which  is  not  in  Mark,  but  which  Luke  had  in  his  edition  of 
Matthew  (Luke  vii.  2-10).  The  greater  originality  of  Mark's 
account  of  the  healing  of  the  leper  appears  fipom  the  fact 
that,  without  expressly  mentioning  a  house  in  which  the 
cure  took  place,  he  nevertheless  intimates  that  there  was  one 
in  the  words  i^ifiaXsv  ainov  (verse  43)  and  i^eXBw  (verse  45). 
The  editor  of  Matthew's  gospel  seems  not  to  have  understood 
the  accuracy  of  these  expressions,  and  makes  the  occurrence 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  open  air,  aft.er  Jesus  had  come 
down  from  the  mountain. 

After  these  two  narratives,  we  come  at  length  to  the 
incident  of  Peter's  wife's  mother  (Matt.  viii.  14-17).  The 
motive  which  led  Mark  to  associate  with  Jesus  the  three 
disciples  whom  Jesus  had  called,  together  with  Simon,  at  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  did  not  exist  for  Matthew,  who  represents 
Jesus  as  journeying  and  delivering  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
before  he  returned  to  Capernaum,  and  for  this  reason  he 
only  mentions  Jesus,  and  changes  the  ainois  oi  Mark  i.  31, 
into  avr^y  Matt.  viii.  15.  Verse  17  is  evidently  the  work  of  an 
editor  posterior  to  Luke  from  the  words  Xva  Tr\rjpa}0^  rb  prjdiv 
&^  'Haaidv  Tov  irpo4>ifroVy  which  reminds  us  of  the  author  of 
chap.  i.  and  ii.  We  must  ascribe  to  this  quotation,  which 
speaks  of  ^^  sicknesses,"  the  fact  that  Matthew  inverts  Mark 
i.  34,  and  puts  those  that  were  possessed  with  devils  before 
the  sick  (verse  16). 

In  Matthew's  gospel  there  follow  here  the  command  of 
Jesus  to  depart  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  sea,  the  narrative 
of  the  two  young  men  who  wished  to  follow  Jesus  (verses 
19-22),  his  embarkation  (23),  the  storm  (24-27),  and  his  arrival 
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in  the  country  of  the  Gergesenes  ("  Gazareiies,"  Cod.  Sin.) 
(28).  The  connection  of  all  this  with  verse  16  is  not  clear. 
How  could  the  woWol  5;^Xot  in  verse  18  lead  Jesus  to  depart  to 
the  other  side,  when,  according  to  verses  14-16,  he  was  in 
Peter's  house,  and  had  merely  to  re-enter  the  house  to  avoid 
the  multitudes  ?  Whence  did  the  ship  (or,  more  accurately, 
the  boat)  come  which  is  mentioned  in  verse  23,  and  which 
there  is  no  previous  mention  of? — a  difficulty  which  dis- 
appears if  we  compare  Mark  iv.  35,  36, with  chap.  iv.  ver.  i. 
It  is  also  improbable  that  Jesus  should  begin  a  journey 
80  soon  after  his  return  to  Capernaum,  and  so  late  in  the 
evening  after  a  day  of  great  fatigue.  Moreover,  the  very 
different  account  given  of  the  young  men  by  Luke  (chap. 
ix.  ver.  57-60)  leads  us  to  think  that  we  have  here  to  do 
with  an  isolated  tradition  which  the  evangelists  have  in- 
serted each  in  their  own  wav.  How  much  more  natural 
is  Mark's  narrative !  Jesus  remains,  after  a  day  of  great 
fatigue,  in  Peter's  house  (Mark  i.  29),  rests  himself,  and 
rises  early  the  next  morning,  not,  as  Matthew  states,  to  go 
to  the  distant  and  heathen  district  of  the  Gergesenes,  but 
to  preach  to  the  benighted  towns  and  synagogues  of  Galilee 
(Mark  i.  35-39).  The  reason  why  Matthew  in  this  place 
also  did  not  follow  the  order  of  Mark's  gospel  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  Mark  iv.  35.  When  he  came  to  Mark  i.  32, 
instead  of  following  the  narrative  Mark  i.  35-39,  he  goes 
to  Mark  iv.  35,  et  sqq.,  in  which  we  find,  as  in  chap.  i.  ver.  32, 
the  words  oylrla?  ysvofjiiurjSy  and  which,  like  it,  mentions  the 
departure  of  Jesus  els  to  iripav. 

In  Matt.  ix.  1,  Jesus,  on  his  return  from  the  country  of 
the  Gergesenes  {ifi^iis  sis  to  ttXoJoi/),  crosses  the  sea,  returns 
to  Capernaum,  and  heals  a  man  sick  of  the  palsy.  Matthew 
had  anticipated  the  voyage  to  the  land  of  the  Gergesenes, 
from  the  conformity  of  chap.  viii.  ver.  16, 18,  with  Mark  iv.  35 ; 
and  it  follows  that  the  account  of  the  palsied  man  is  also 
out  of  its  place.  The  editor,  after  the  unseasonable  junc- 
tion of  Mark  iv.  35,  and  v.  20,  took  up  the  thread  of  his 
narrative  from  Mark  ii.  1.  But  the  return  to  Caper- 
naum, Mark  ii.  1  (conf.  chap.  i.  ver.  45),  must,  in  Matthew's 
gospel,  owing  to  the  transposition  of  the  narrative,  be  a 
voyage  over  the  sea  {ififias  els  to  TrXolov  Bcenipaaev),  Matt.  ix.  i. 
The  hand  of  the  later  editor  also  appears  in  that  Capernaum, 
with  reference  to  the  paragraph  which  had  been  inserted 
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at  Matt.  iv.  13  (where  it  is  said  Kaifiucrjaev  elg  KaTrepvaovfi)^ 
is  called  the  IBia  woXi?  of  Jesus.  Lastly,  the  editor  forgot 
the  word  7raX.1v,  which  connects  Mark  ii.  1,  with  Mark  i. 
21 ;  and  through  the  abbreviation  of  the  narrative,  the 
reader  is  left  in  ignorance  where  this  event  took  place, 
which,  according  to  Mark  ii.  1,  et  sqq.,  took  place  in  Jesus' 
own  house. 

In  Matt.  ix.  9-13,  the  editors  connect  the  calling  of 
Matthew,  as  the  word  eKelOev  shows,  directly  with  the  pre- 
ceding event.  But,  according  to  Mark  ii.  13-17,  this  event 
had  no  connection  with  the  calling  of  Matthew.  The  in- 
sertion of  iKsWsPy  Matt.  ix.  9,  is  the  result  of  the  less  ap- 
propriate connection  of  this  word  with  Trapdytovy  which  latter 
word  the  editor  uses  in  common  with  Mark  ii.  14. 

The  writer  of  this  gospel  is  inconsistent  in  verse  9,  not  only 
¥rith  Luke,  who  says  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  de- 
livered after  the  twelve  apostles  were  chosen,  but  with 
himself,  for  it  makes  the  very  apostle  who  is  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  it,  and  to  have  circumstantially  recorded  the 
sermon,  not  to  have  been  called  till  some  time  after  it  was 
delivered,  and  the  apostles  to  have  been  chosen  still  later 
(chap.  X.). 

Matt.  ix.  14-17.  Here  the  editor  unnaturally  joins  by 
means  of  the  word  tot*  the  discourse  about  fasting  to  verse 
13,  as  if  the  disciples  of  John  had  come  in  during  the  meal 
mentioned  in  verse  10 ;  while  in  Mark  ii.  18-22,  it  stands  by 
itself,  as  an  example  of  the  independent  teaching  of  Jesus. 
The  editor  betrays  the  later  origin  of  his  text  by  such  pal- 
pable misunderstandings  of  the  original  source  from  which 
he  drew,  as  will  be  more  clearly  shown  subsequently. 

Matt.  ix.  18-26.  If  elaeXOwv  is  the  correct  reading  here, 
as  the  word  iysp6s\sj  verse  19  (that  is,  "  from  table,"  verse  10), 
and  the  words  ravra  avrov  \a\ovu709,  verse  18,  leave  no  doubt 
it  is,  not  only  John's  disciples,  but  also  one  of  the  rulers  of 
the  synagogue,  whom  Mark  (chap.  v.  ver.  22)  calls  Jairus,  must 
have  been  in  the  room  where  Jesus  sat  at  meat  with 
Matthew;  and  this  affords  a  fresh  proof  how  the  editor 
joins  narratives  to  one  another  which  were  originally  dis- 
connected. In  Mark,  this  narrative  occurs  after  quite  diffe- 
rent preceding  events,  and  certainly  after  the  return  of 
Jesus  from  the  countiy  of  the  Gadarenes  ("  Gerasenes,"  Cod. 
Sin.),  chap.  v.  ver.  21.     It  becomes  clear  why  the   editor  of 
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Matthew  made  this  narrative  follow  in  the  place  where  it 
does  when  we  see  that,  according  to  him,  apxcop  eh  ep'^^eraiy 
of  which  ihe  text  of  Mark  (1/  ^^rat  els  tcov  apxiavvayQrffDp)^ 
chap.  v.  ver.  22,  contains  no  trace.  If  the  editor  substituted  ela- 
epx^Tai  for  eh  epxsraiy  it  would  be  impossiblefor  him  to  leave 
the  narrative  in  the  same  situation  as  it  is  in  Mark.  He 
read,  "  Then  cometh  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue :  " 
this  did  not  refer  to  a  reception  of  Jesus  when  he  was  on 
the  borders  of  the  sea  (Mark  v.  21,  22),  but  to  a  house  or 
room  into  which  the  raler  of  the  synagogue  could  enter. 
This  being  the  case,  the  editor  was  obliged  to  connect  the 
circumstance  with  the  meal  mentioned  in  verse  10,  which  took 
place  inside  the  house.  The  text  of  Matthew  betrays  its 
origin  still  further  in  the  narrative  of  the  woman  with  the 
issue  of  blood,  as  a  later  interpolation,  by  comparison  with 
Mark,  by  means  of  the  words,  **  And  the  woman  was  made 
whole  from  that  hour" — words  which  are  found  again  in 
Matt.  viii.  13,  xv.  28,  and  xvii.  18 ;  where  Matthew  also 
stands  alone,  or  Mark  has  not  the  words. 

Matt.  ix.  27-31.  This  narrative,  which  is  only  found  in 
Matthew,  betrays  in  the  opening  words  wapdyaov  iKsldep  (verse 
27)  the  hand  of  a  reviser  (conf.  chap.  ix.  ver.  9).  Compare  also 
Karit  Tr)v  Triartp  vfi&v  ysvr)ffi]T(o  vfuv  (ix.  29)  with  viii.  13, 
XV.  28 ;  and  o\r)  tf  yrj  ixeivrf  (ix.  31)  with  ix.  26. 

Matt.  ix.  35.  This  sudden  transition  to  a  succession  of 
sayings  which  relate  to  the  sending  forth  of  the  apostles 
through  Galilee  is  similar  to  that  previous  to  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (iv.  23),  and  is  taken  from  Mark  vi.  6.  The 
words  in  Matt.  ix.  36,  stand  in  better  order  in  Mark  vi.  34. 
The  words  in  verse  37  served  perhaps  to  lead  into  chap.  x. 
verse  5,  et  sqq.     Conf.  Luke  x.  2,  4,  et  sqq. 

Matt.  X.  1-4.  The  account  of  the  sending  forth  of  the 
twelve  apostles  in  this  place  is  strange,  as  there  has  been 
no  previous  mention  of  their  having  been  appointed.  There 
was  probably  some  mention  in  the  source  from  which  the 
editor  took  his  narrative  of  their  having  been  appointed, 
and,  being  occupied  with  the  insertion  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  he  forgot  to  mention  it.  Conf.  Mark  iii.  13,  14, 
where  the  appointment  of  the  Twelve  actually  precedes  the 
sending  them  forth  in  chap.  vii.  ver.  7. 

Matt.  X.  5-41 .  The  position  of  these  commands  of  Jesus 
to  his  apostles,  when  sending  them  to  the  land  of  Israel,  is 
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connected  with  TTSpirjyev  6  ^l7)aov9TasTr6\€i9y  k.t,\.  (ix.  35),  just 
as  it  is  in  Mark  vii.  7,  8.  It  is  more  probable  that,  as  Mark 
states,  this  sending  forth  took  place  in  the  more  distant 
Nazareth  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum,  where 
Jesus  already,  according  to  Matt.  iv.  23,  Trepiijygv  oXtjv  rtjv  Fa- 
XCKalav  {ra9  i)(0fjLiya9  Km/AOTToXsiSy  Mark  i.  38),  and  had  already 
preached  the  Gospel.  Besides,  the  narrative  of  Matthew  is 
evidently  interpolated.  Matt.  x.  5-8,  is  added  to  Mark  vi. 
8.  The  prohibition  against  going  to  the  Gentiles  or  to  the 
Samaritans,  and  the  injunction  to  go  only  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel,  show  that  it  has  been  inserted 
by  the  Judseo-Christian  hand  of  some  later  editor.  This 
prohibition  is  not  found  in  Luke  ix.  3.  We  see  this  also 
in  verse  8,  "  Heal  the  sick,"  &c. ;  while  in  Mark  vi.  7,  power 
over  the  unclean  spirits  alone  is  given  to  the  Apostles.  The 
words  eh  rr)v  oUiav  in  verse  12  do  not  agree  with  verse  11. 
The  mention  of  persecutions  and  scourging  (16-23),  and  of  the 
governors  and  kings  before  whom  the  Apostles  were  to  be 
brought  (17-19),  the  mention  of  the  Gentiles  (18),  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Holy  Spirit  (19,  20),  do  not  agree  with  this 
discourse,  and  appear  for  the  first  time  in  Mark  at  a  later 
period  (chap.xiii.  ver.  9-13).  The  editor  has  evidently  inserted 
here,  after  the  commands  which  Jesus  gave  to  his  apostles, 
some  discourses  of  the  same  description,  which  he  took 
partly  from  Mark  and  partly  from  some  collection  of 
sayings,  and  consequently  the  passage  Mark  xiii.  9-13,  is 
omitted  in  the  parallel  passage  Matt.  xxiv.  9,  et  sqq.,  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  verse,  Mark  xiii.  13,  which  occurs 
twice  in  Matthew  (x.  22,  and  xxiv.  9,  13). 

Matt.  X.  23,  contains  an  expectation  of  persecution  which 
does  not  come  in  its  proper  place  here,  and,  moreover,  is  in 
contradiction  to  that  in  Matt.  xxiv.  14,  31,  in  that  it  relates 
to  Israel  alone  (conf.  verse  4),  and  not  to  the  heathen  at  all. 
The  interpolation  is  all  the  more  clear  from  the  fact  that  iv 
7//  TToXfi  (verse  23)  refers  to  verse  14,  and  has  no  connection 
with  verses  17-22. 

Matt.  X.  25.  The  statement  in  this  verse,  that  Jesus  had 
been  called  Beelzebub  does  not  occur  again  in  Matthew's 
gospel;  and  this  saying  of  Jesus  appears  to  stand  alone. 
The  verses  24-42  are  found  in  quite  a  diflFerent  position  in 
Luke  vi.  40  j  xii.  2-  9,  51-53  ;  xiv.  26,  27 ;  xvii.  33;  and  x.  16 ; 
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whence  we  may  conclude  that  Luke  made  use  of  some  other 
source  of  information  than  Matthew. 

Matt.  xi.  1.  Kal  h^ivsTo  ot6  erikrjaev  6  ^Irjaovs  is  the  same 
formula  as  Matthew  used  before  (conf.  vii.  28)  to  conclude 
a  collection  of  sayings. 

Matt.  xi.  2-6.  John's  enquiry  whether  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah  is  unconnected  with  the  preceding  verses.  John 
is  represented  as  being  ignorant  of  the  sect  of  Jesus,  who 
had  begun  his  ministry  after  him,  and  as  having  first  begun 
in  the  prison  {ajcovaas  iv  r^  BsafKOTfipitp  ra  ipya  rov  \piarov)  to 
enquire  whether  he  was  really  he  that  should  come.  This  is 
in  complete  contradiction  to  Matt.  iii.  14,  and  16,  17,  in 
which  John  is  represented  as  beholding  God  in  heaven 
recognising  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  The  traditional  explana- 
tions, that  John  did  not  send  to  enquire  for  himself,  but  for 
his  disciples,  and  that  John's  former  belief  had  died  out  in 
prison,  are  quite  exploded.  In  Luke  vii.  18,  et  sqq.,  the 
connection  is  quite  different.  The  insertion  of  the  words  tuv 
XpioTov  (xi.  2),  which  were  probably  originally  'liycroO,  is 
most  likely  the  work  of  the  later  editor  of  Matthew's  gospel. 
He  shows  by  this  alteration  that  he  also  considered  the 
miracles  of  Jesus  to  be  the  only  proofs  of  his  being  the 
Messiah  (conf.  chap.  viii.  ver.  1 7).  The  words  &  axovhs  koX 
pKtirsre  appear  also  to  be  an  interpolation  of  the  editor's, 
who,  like  Luke  (chap.  viii.  ver.  21),  had  formed  an  improper 
estimate  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  In  the  discourse  of  Jesus 
respecting  John,  Matt.  xi.  7-19,  the  editor  appears  (12-15) 
to  have  been  desirous  of  collecting  all  that  he  could  find  in 
his  sources  of  information  respecting  John.  At  any  rate, 
Luke  has  not  these  verses  in  the  parallel  passage  (chap.  vii. 
ver.  28),  and  inserts  them  in  another  place  (xvi.  16),  where, 
again,  they  are  unconnected  with  the  previous  passage. 

Matt.  xi.  20-24.  These  verses  are  also  connected  by  the 
editor  with  the  preceding  verses  by  the  word  tot^,  just  as 
in  ii.  7,  and  xvii.  1 7.  The  allusion  to  the  mighty  works 
which  Jesus  had  done  in  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  (verse  21) 
refers  to  a  part  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  respecting  which 
the  Evangelist  gives  us  no  information  elsewhere.  In  Luke 
X.  12-16,  those  words  form  part  of  a  discourse  delivered  by 
Jesus  to  the  Seventy. 

Matt.  xi.  25-30.  These  verses  also  have  no  natural  con- 
nection with  the  preceding.     It  is  impossible  to  discover  to 
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what  the  words  raura  and  uTroKptdiis  (verse  25)  refer,  and  this 
shows  that  they  formerly  stood  in  some  different  connection. 
The  Evangelist  connects  them  with  the  preceding  verses 
by  his  usual  form  of  conjunction  iv  itceivip  r^  xatp^.  In 
Mark,  this  forms  a  portion  of  the  succession  of  incidents  at 
Capernaum  and  the  neighbourhood,  which  in  his  gospel  are 
detached  narratives  or  episodes,  without  any  chronological 
order. 

Matt.  xii.  4.  The  words  oihi  roh  fisr  auroO,  bI  fiif  rots 
UpsvaiVy  which  are  not  in  Mark,  are  an  evident  interpolation. 
As  the  verse  stands,  the  priests  must  have  been  journeying 
with  David. 

Matt.  xii.  5,  6.  Verse  6  shows  how  little  connection  there  is 
between  these  verses  and  the  preceding  ones.  The  priests  did 
their  work  in  the  temple  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  "  a  greater 
{tLiil^fov)  tlian  the  temple  is  here."  If  we  interpret  the  verse 
in  this  manner,  we  must  ask  what  connection  the  "  one 
greater  than  the  temple"  has  with  this  narrative.  If  it 
stands  in  its  proper  place,  we  must  seek  for  it  in  the  first 
verse,  but  it  has  no  connection  with  the  plucking  of  the  ears 
of  com.  And  the  difl&culty  continues  if  we  suppose  Jesus  to 
have  spoken  the  fiei^tai^  of  himself.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  enquiry  arises,  how  this  higher  position  of  Jesus  could 
appear  from  the  plucking  of  the  ears  of  com  and  eating 
them  to  appease  their  hunger  by  the  disciples,  unless  they 
were  subject  to  the  authority  of  Jesus,  and  not  to  that 
of  the  law,  respecting  the  Sabbath,  of  which  the  narrative 
makes  no  mention.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  typical 
example  which  these  priests  afforded  must  have  first  ap- 
peared as  the  words  of  Christ  in  some  narrative  in  which 
Jesus  or  his  disciples  had  done  some  work  of  love,  so  that 
tlie  word  fxei^top  should  relate  to  it,  and  not  to  the  person  of 
Christ.  The  quotation  from  Hosea  vi.  6,  in  which  mercy  is 
raised  above  sacrifice,  has  the  same  tendency.  This  quota- 
tion would  prove  nothing  with  resi>ect  to  plucking  the  ears 
of  com  on  the  Sabbath  day.  In  Mark  ii.  25,  26,  Jesus 
justifies  the  conduct  of  his  disciples  only  by  referring  to  the 
conduct  of  David,  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  high-priest, 
as  now  the  disciples  with  the  consent  of  Jesus,  violated  the 
letter  of  the  law  (1  Sam.  xxi.  6),  and  therefore  the  words  of 
Christ  come  in  better  in  Mark  ii.  27,  28. 

Matt.  xii.  9-14.     The  later  editor  hei-e  again  makes  use  of 
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the  formula  iizrafias  sfceWsVy  with  which  he  connects  this  narra- 
tive with  the  preceding,  just  as  he  did  the  previous  quo- 
tation from  Mark.  Verses  11  and  12,  which  are  in  a  better 
form  in  Luke  xiv.  5,  and  in  a  different  connection,  appear 
to  have  been  inserted  by  the  editor  from  the  corresponding 
passage  in  Mark  iii.  4. 

Matt.  xii.  15-21.  ^ Aye^topirjasv  sKetdev  reminds  us  of  Matt, 
ii.  21,  and  iy.  12  (conf.  xiv.  18),  and  stands  here  also  in  con- 
nection with  the  snares  by  which  Jesus  was  surrounded  by  the 
party  of  the  Pharisees,  verse  14  (according  to  Mark  iii.  6,  by 
the  Herodians  also).  Verse  1 7  shows  by  the  words  ua  irkqptod^ 
TO  pr)0iv  8ih  'Haatov  rov  irpo^rfrov  Xiyovros^  which  precede  the 
quotation  from  Isa.  xlii.  1-4,  the  hand  of  the  latest  editor. 
Conf.  the  quotations  in  i.  and  iii. ;  and  iii.  3,  iv.  14,  and 
viii.  17. 

Matt.  xii.  22-37.  The  editor  can  here  again  be  recog- 
nised by  the  word  tots.  The  rvif>\ol  (ix.  27)  and  the  Kwf>69 
haifjLovi^6fievo9  (verse  32)  appear  here  to  have  been  com- 
bined with  a  single  Saifiovi^ofiepo?  rvf^Xo?  teal  kw<^s — an 
improbable  combination  of  two  different  narratives.  Verse 
25  represents  Jesus  as  siZons  rhs  hOvfiijaeis  airr&u,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  parallel  passage  Mark  iii.  22,  and 
reminds  us  of  ISayp  6  ^Irjaovs  rhs  iv0vfJLij<reis  avr&v  (Matt.  ix.  4) ; 
while  Mark  states,  iirvyvovs  6  ^Irjaovs  lA  irievfiaTi  avTov  2t^ 
ovrtoB  ainol  StaXorfi^oviai  iv  iavrois. 

Matt.  xii.  38-42.  These  sayings  are  also  connected  with 
the  preceding  by  the  usual  tots,  and  are  found  in  Luke  in 
quite  a  different  connection  (chap.  xi.  ver.  16,  29-32).  It  is 
evident  that  the  whole  story  about  Jonah  has  been  inserted 
from  the  fact  that  Matt.  xii.  43,  is  naturally  connected  with 
ver.  37,  or  ver.  30.  Compare  Luke  xi.,  in  which  ver.  24  and 
25,  which  is  the  parallel  passage  to  Matt.  xiii.  43-45,  join 
Luke  xi.  23,  which  corresponds  to  Matt.  xii.  30.  If  this 
insertion  was  made  mechanically  by  the  earlier  editor,  who 
was  known  to  Luke,  and  derived  from  some  other  source, 
the  fortieth  verse  must  be  a  much  more  recent  interpreta- 
tion of  the  last  editor's,  who  has  quite  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  to  arjfieiov  *Ia>i/a  (ver.  39).  This  interpretation  of 
the  sign  of  Jonas  is  not  found  elsewhere,  Matt.  xvi.  4  (conf. 
Mark  viii.  12,  and  Luke  xi.  30),  and  contradicts  these 
passages,  just  as  it  does  Matt.  xii.  41,  42. 

Matt.  xii.  46-50.     The  request  of  the  mother  and  brethren 
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of  Jesus  is  connected  with  the  previous  passage  "by  the 
formula  hi  8e  ainov  \a\ovvTos  (conf.  Matt.  ix.  18).  The 
following  circumstances  lead  us  to  suppose  that  this 
narratiye  also  stood  originally  in  some  other  connection  : — 

1.  Whence  came  the  ^x^*»  ^^^*  ^y  ^^^^  *^'^  ^^*  mentioned 
in  ver.  24  or  ver.  38.  2.  "Efo),  in  ver.  47,  alludes  to  a  house 
in  which  Jesus  was,  which  also  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  verses.  3.  Where  was  Jesus  at  that  time,  since 
he  (ver.  16)  had  left  Capernaum  ?  How  did  his  mother  and 
his  brethren,  who  lived  at  Nazareth,  come  here,  and  what 
was  their  object  in  coming  ?  All  these  diflSculties  disappear 
when  we  look  at  the  narrative  in  Mark.  According  to  it, 
Jesus  was  in  a  house  at  Capernaum  (Mark  iii.  19).  His 
mother  and  his  brethren  came  (i.e.  from  Nazareth),  and  the 
reason  of  their  visit  was,  that  in  their  opinion  Jesus  was 
beside  himself  (ver.  21),  and  they  wished  to  lay  hold  on  him, 
and  bring  him  into  safe  custody. 

Matt.  xiii.  1,  et  sqq.,  is  joined  to  the  preceding  by  the 
words  h  r§  ^fiepa  iiciivrj.  In  Mark  iv.  1,  this  narrative  is 
detached. 

.Matt.  xiii.  16,  17.  In  the  preceding  discourse  the  sub- 
jective want  of  susceptibility  in  man  to  see  and  hear  the  truth 
was  the  subject.  But  here  the  disciples  of  Jesus  are  spoken 
of  as  blessed,  because  they  see  and  hear  things  which 
prophets  and  righteous  men  had  not  seen  or  heard,  and 
therefore  their  seeing  and  hearing  has  an  objective  ground. 
But  not  seeing  or  hearing  was  not  on  that  account  a  result 
of  subjective  want  of  susceptibility,  because  they  had  no 
object  before  them  which  they  could  see  or  hear.  This 
address,  which  is  also  found  in  Luke  x.  23,  24,  in  quite  a 
different  connection,  must  have  been  inserted  here  from 
some  other  source,  perhaps  from  a  collection  of  sayings,  and 
inserted  here  artificially,  and  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
meaning  of  the  passage. 

Matt.  xiii.  18-23.  The  interpretation  of  the  parable  of 
the  sower  ought  properly  to  come  where  the  parable  was 
delivered  by  Jesus  to  the  multitude  which  was  still  in  dark- 
ness, and  the  disciples  are  permitted  (Mark  iv.  13-23)  to 
understand  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  without  any 
concealment;  and  therefore,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter, 
he  follows  an  older  text  than  Matthew,  which  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  oldest  sources  of  the  gospels,  of  which 
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the   more    ancient  editor,   the   one   known  to   Luke,  also 
made  use. 

Matt.  xiii.  24-33,  44-48.  The  position  of  this  succession 
of  comparisons  in  this  connection  betrays  the  work  of  a 
compiler.  1.  AuroUy  ver.  24,  relates  to  the  disciples  in  ver. 
10,  while,  according  to  verses  2  and  34,  the  multitude  was 
present  as  his  hearers.  2.  These  parables  differ  from  the 
parallel  passages  in  Mark  (conf.  xiii.  3,  with  Mark  iv.  3)  in 
the  introductory  formula  'ilfiouodrf  17  jSaaiXiia  r&p  ovpav&v^ 
ver.  24.  Conf.  xviii.  23,  zxii.  2,  xxv.  1 ;  or  ofioia  icrriv 
fi  ^aiXUa  r&v  ovpav&Vy  xiii.  31,  33,  44,  45,  47  (conf. 
XX.  1). 

Matt.  viiL  35.  The  apologetical  quotation  from  Psalm 
Ixxviii.  2,  which  follows  the  erroneous  interpretation  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  is  introduced  by  the  customary  formula 
in  chap.  i.  and  ii.,  iirtos  ifK-qptoO^  ro  prfOiv  Siit  tov  irpoi^rirov 
\iyovT09y  has  been  inserted  by  the  latest  editor.  In  the  Cod. 
Sin.  the  words  are,  "By  Esaias  the  prophet,"  perhaps  to 
conceal  the  inaccuracy  of  the  quotation.  The  sentence  in 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  is :  "I  will  open  my  mouth  in  a  parable,  I  will 
utter  dark  sayings  of  old,  which  we  have  heard  and  knowriy 
and  our  fathers  have  told  us,^^ 

Matt.  xiii.  36-43.  Here,  again,  we  have  the  use  of  the 
word  t6t6.  The  dismissal  of  the  multitude  by  Jesus  con- 
tradicts ver.  10  (conf.  Mark  iv.  10),  where  Jesus  is  alone  with 
the  disciples.  According  to  Matthew  (verse  36),  all  these 
parables  were  uttered  on  the  same  occasion,  as  appears  also 
from  the  change  of  iXaXst  (Mark  iv.  35)  into  the  past  aorist 
iXaKvjasv  (Matt.  xiii.  34).  In  Mark,  the  comparisons  (iv. 
21,  24,  26,  and  30)  are  joined  by  the  words  koX  tXeyev  or  koI 
X^si,  and  are  appended  to  the  spiritual  discourse  (Mark  iv. 
1-20),  as  examples  of  the  teaching  by  parables  on  other 
occasions,  as  the  imperfects  iXaXeiy  iSuvavro^  and  hrikvev,  "  he 
expounded,''  &c.,  show.  The  interpretation  of  Matthew  is 
also  very  different  from  the  verses  which  precede,  and  points 
to  quite  a  different  tradition  from  ver.  18-23.  The  sower, 
who  is  the  subject  in  the  previous  comparison,  and  who  does 
not  mean  any  particular  person,  becomes  in  ver.  37  the  Son 
of  Man.  The  field  is  the  word,  the  good  seed  is  the  children 
of  the  kingdom,  and  not,  as  in  ver.  19,  the  word  of  the 
kingdom.  He  who  sows  the  tares  is  the  devil,  and  the  tares 
(ver.  38)  are  the  children  of  the  wicked  one.     The  harvest 
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is  the  end  of  the  present  order  of  things,  and  the  Evangelist 
saw  the  angels  in  the  reapers.  In  this  interpretation,  by 
means  of  which,  in  contnidiction  to  verses  18-23,  all  this 
is  introduced  unnaturally  by  way  of  applying  it  to  the 
minutest  details,  we  i*ecognise  a  later  tradition,  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  editor.  The  explanation  given  here  is 
evidently  from  some  other  source  than  that  in  ver.  18-23, 
which  is  the  one  found  in  Mark  also.  The  phraseology, 
also,  is  diflPerent  from  the  portions  which  are  the  same  in 
the  two  gospels.  Care  was  taken  of  such  phrases  as  ^pourov 
fliuv  lifp  irapajSokijVj  ver.  36  (conf.  xv.  15)  ;  of  6  irovriposj 
instead  of  which  Mark  has  o  ^S.aravai  (conf.  ver.  18  with 
Mark  iv.  15) ;  of  avvriXsia  rov  al&ivt,  ver.  39  (conf.  xiii. 
40,  xxiv.  3,  xxviii.  20)  ;  xufjuvos  tov  irvposy  ver.  42  (conf. 
ver.  50);  0  KXavOfiof  fcai  6  /Spvyfios  r&v  oSoi/twi',  ver.  42  (conf, 
viii.  42,  xiii.  50,  xxi.  13,  xxiv.  51,  xxv.  33)  ;  which  expres- 
sions are  only  found  in  Matthew. 

Matt.  xiii.  49,  50.  This  interpretation  is  also  the  work  of 
a  later  editor,  as  a  comparison  with  the  preceding  one, 
with  which  it  is  connected,  will  clearly  show. 

Matt.  xiii.  51,  62.  The  enquiry  whether  the  disciples 
understood  the  parables  sounds  strangely  after  the  preced- 
ing elaborately  distinct  explanations.  Verse  52,  which  is  not 
taken  from  Mark,  shows  traces  of  some  speech  of  Jesus 
which  was  handed  down  by  tradition.  It  says  little  for  the 
genuineness  of  it  that  Jesus  is  here  represented  as  putting 
himself  in  the  class  of  the  scribes. 

Matt.  xiii.  53.  Here  we  have  for  the  third  time  the  cus- 
tomary formula  teal  tyivsro  ire  hikeatv  6  'IiyaoDy,  with  which 
the  editor  is  in  the  habit  of  concluding  a  number  of  inter- 
calated discourses  (conf.  vii.  28,  and  xi.  1).  The  word  furrjpsv 
also  is  in  the  style  of  the  later  editor  (conf.  chap.  xix.  ver.  1, 
with  Mark  x.  1). 

Matt.  xiii.  54-58.  If  the  passages  Matt.  viii.  18,  23-24, 
are  not  in  their  proper  places,  we  can  clearly  see  that  the 
succession  of  events  from  Mark  iv.  35,  to  v.  20,  is  the 
preferable  one,  and  that  the  journeys  of  Jesus  from  Caper- 
naum to  Nazareth  in  connection  with  Matt.  xiii.  54,  are  not 
in  their  right  place.  The  editor,  who  took  Mark  iv.  35,  to  v. 
20,  and  21-43,  out  of  their  proper  places,  takes  up  the  narra- 
tive at  chap.  xiii.  ver.  54,  which  is  found  in  Mark  vi.  1-6. 

Matt.  xiv.  1.     According  to  Matthew,  Herod  heard  of  the 
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fame  of  Jesus  during  Lis  stay  in  Nazareth  (xiii.  64-58), 
which  was  the  place  in  which  he  could  do  few,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Mark,  no  mighty  works  (conf.  Matt.  viii.  68,  with 
Mark  vi.  6).  The  omission  of  what  was  done  by  the 
Apostles  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (Mark  vi.  13),  with  which  the 
fame  of  Jesus  (verse  14)  is  connected,  makes  the  fame  which 
came  to  the  ears  of  Herod  to  vanish  into  the  air  in  Matthew^s 
account.  The  editor  also  uses  his  customary  connecting 
formula  sv  ixsivip  t^  KaipA, 

Matt.  xiv.  13.  ^KKovaas  6  ^Irjaom  aveyayprjaep  SKeWev,  The 
editor  made  use  of  the  same  expression  in  chap.  iv.  ver.  12, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  journey  of  Christ  through  Gulilee, 
in  order  to  give  it  a  motive  by  the  imprisonment  of  John. 
Here  he  makes  use  of  the  burial  of  John  for  the  same  purpose. 
We  may  also  recognise  the  hand  of  the  later  editor  in  the 
word  UslOep.  We  can  also  see  that  the  hand  of  a  compiler 
has  been  busy  here  from  the  people  who  are  said  to  have 
followed  him,  and  of  whom  there  has  been  no  previous 
mention.  According  to  xiii.  68,  Jesus  was  at  Nazareth, 
an  inland  town,  which  is  not  on  any  sea,  and  he  could  not, 
therefore,  as  is  stated  in  Matt.  xiv.  13,  depart  thence  by 
ship  into  a  desert  place  apart.  The  Apostles,  who,  according 
to  chap.  X.  ver.  5,  had  been  sent  forth,  are  again  with  Jesus 
(chap.  xiv.  ver.  18,  et  sqq.),  without  any  notice  of  their  journey 
(Mark  vi.  12,  et  sqq.)  or  their  return  (Mark  vi.  30).  This 
want  of  coherence  shows  that  the  narrative  has  been  com- 
piled. According  to  Mark  vi.  30,  the  narrative  (conf.  Matt, 
xviii.)  is  consistent,  and  we  may  learn  from  it  that  Jesus 
was  at  that  time  in  some  town  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
The  disciples  go  on  their  journey  (verse  12),  and  at  a  later 
period  gather  themselves  together  unto  Jesus  {avidyoprai  wpos 
Tov  'Ii7aoi;i/),chap.  vi.  ver.  30  ;  after  which  they  cross  the  sea 
with  him,  not  in  order  to  escape  from  Herod  (which  was 
not  in  the  thoughts  of  Jesus ;  see  Luke  xiii.  31-33),  but  in 
order  to  go  apart  into  a  desert  place  and  rest  awhile  after 
their  journey  (Mark  vi.  31). 

Matt.  xiv.  28-31.  The  Evangelist  adds  here  to  the 
walking  of  Jesus  on  the  sea  (Mark  vi.  47-60),  the  tradition 
that  Peter  also  wished  to  walk  on  the  sea,  but  would  have 
sunk  from  want  of  faith,  if  Jesus  had  not  caught  him  by  the 
hand.  The  later  editor  may  be  recognised  in  the  formula 
atroKpiBsis  sIttsv  (verse  28),  which  is  peculiar  to  Matthew  in 
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contradistinction  to  Mark ;  by  KiJp/e,  wliieli  only  occurs  once 
in  Mark  (vii.  28),  and  then  without  any  dogmatic  meaning, 
but  which  recurs  frequently  in  Matthew,  even  in  places 
in  which  Mark  writes  'Pa/S/Si  (Mark  ix.  5).  We  must  also 
consider  the  word  /csTuvsiVy  which,  in  the  parallel  passages  of 
Mark,  is  hnratranvy  TrapcvyyiXsiv  (vi.  27,  viii.  6) ;  eTrl  ra  vBarUy 
conf.  verse  25  (Mark  has  hrl  with  the  genitive) ;  airo  rov 
trXoif'V  (Mark  has  ix  rov  irXotov,  chap.  v.  ver.  2)  [conf.  Matt.  iii. 
18,  arrro  rov  vSaro9j  with  Mark  i.  10,  ex  t.  vS,  ;  Matt.  viii.  1, 
xvii.  8,  teanfi.  uTro  rov  SpovSy  with  Mark  ix.  9,  sk  c.  ;^.  B.  D.  al. ; 
Matt.  xii.  43,  xvii.  18,  iJ^ipx^adcu  airoy  spoken  of  demons, 
with  Mark  i.  25,  26,  mk  ;  Matt.  xiv.  2,  xxvii.  64,  xxviii.  7, 
iygpO.  arro  r&v  vsKp.  with  Mark  vi.  14,  16,  ix.  9,  10,  xii.  25, 
iic  viKp.  ;  Matt.  xxi.  8,  arro  r&v  SivSpcoPy  with  Mark  xi.  8,  i/c 
T.  S.]  ;  KararrovrCfyaOcuy  which  only  occurs  once  again  in 
Matt,  xviii.  6,  in  which  place  Mark  writes  PaXKeadat  m  riiv 
BaXaaaav  (ix.  42) ;  oXiyoirurros  (conf.  viii.  26,  xvi.  8,  with 
Mark  iv.  40,  viii.  17) ;  and  Burrc^eiVy  which  only  occurs 
once  again  (Matt,  xxviii.  17).  The  narrative  shows  the  hand 
of  a  later  editor  by  those  peculiarities  of  language,  in  which 
it  differs  from  Mark. 

Matt.  xiv.  33.  The  recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God  contradicts  chap.  xvi.  ver.  15,  and  cannot  be  in  its 
proper  place  here.    Mark  has  not  these  words. 

Matt.  XV.  1,  is  joined  to  the  preceding  narrative  by  the 

usual  TOTf. 

Matt.  XV.  21-28.  TA  fiipr)  Tvpov  Kai  StSdroi.  This  is 
artificially  connected  with  the  preceding.  Mark  only  speaks 
of  Tyre  (vii.  24),  and  tells  us  (verse  31),  how  Jesus  went 
from  thence  through  Sidon.  In  the  Col.  Sin.  the  reading  is 
(verse  31) :  "  And  again,  departing  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre,  he 
came  through  Sidon  unto  the  Sea  of  Galilee."  Matthew, 
who  has  not  the  passage  Mark  vii.  31-37,  joins  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  thereby  shows  that  his  work  is  a  compilation. 
The  latter  part  of-  ver.  23  and  24  also  show  a  later  editor, 
at  least  the  words  in  verse  24,  rh  rrpo^arara  airokuiXjora  oi/cov 
*Ia'par)\^  have  evidently  the  same  origin  as  the  same  words  in 
chap.  X.  ver.  6,  and,  like  them,  contradict  Matt.  viii.  10,  11. 
The  concluding  words  also  (xv.  28) — ysvqOijra)  aoi  cot  6iKn,s. 
Kai  laOr)  17  Ovydrrfp  avrrjg  utto  rrjt  &pai'  iK8iPt)f — remind  us  of 
Matt.  viii.  13,  xvii.  18,  and  ix.  22. 

Matt.  XV.  32.     The  editor,  as  usual,  connects  this  para- 
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graph  by  6  8^  with  the  preceding  ones.  He  forgot  that 
JesuSy  according  to  Matt.  xv.  29,  was  near  the  sea,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape,  aum,  and  that  the  passage  verses 
32-38  contradicts  the  other  one,  for  in  it  Jesus  is  repre- 
sented as  on  a  three  days'  journey  (ver.  32)  through  a  wilder- 
ness {ipr)fiia)y  ver.  33.  In  Mark,  this  incident  stands  by  itself 
(viii.  1),  and  the  ox^9  which  attended  Jesus  is  diJBFerent 
from  the  o;j^Xoy  mentioned  iil  chap.  vii.  ver.  33. 

Matt.  xvi.  1.  The  junction  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees  (conf.  Mark  viii.  11,  in  which  the  Pharisees  alone  are 
mentioned)  is  unhistorical,  and  points  to  a  date  when  they 
were  joined  together  as  the  common  enemies  of  Christ.  In 
Mark  no  combination  of  this  sort  is  found  at  all,  while  in 
Matthew  it  is  found  in  passages  of  undoubtedly  later  date 
(iii.  7 ;  xvi.  11,  12). 

Matt.  xvi.  2.  ^Oyjriaf  yepofjjprf?  .  .  .  ov  ivvaaOe.  This  sen- 
tence is  found  in  Luke  xii.  54-56,  in  quite  a  different  con- 
nection, and  was  probably  inserted  here  by  the  editor  from' 
some  other  source,  probably  a  collection  of  sayings.  It  is 
not  found  in  Mark,  and  would  not  agree  with  his  narrative, 
neither  is  it  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus.  Besides,  we  observe 
the  phrase  diroKpiffsls  stntv  (verse  2),  and  the  phrases  evSla 
and  TTvppd^siv,  which  only  appear  here. 

Matt.  xvi.  13.  There  seems  to  be  a  hiatus  between  this 
verse  and  the  preceding.  According  to  Matthew,  Jesus 
departs  from  Magdala  (chap.  xv.  ver.  39)  to  the  eastern  side 
of  the  sea  (xvi.  5).  Matthew  does  not  say  where  he  disem- 
barked. Hence  arises  the  contradiction  that  he  maked 
Jesus  go  while  still  on  board  ship  (verse  5)  to  CsesareaPhilippi, 
which  is  an  inland  town.  This  is  avoided  in  Mark's  narra- 
tive, for  between  chap.  viii.  verses  20  and  27,  he  narrates  the 
arrival  of  Jesus  in  Bethsaida,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the 
sea,  whence  Jesus  proceeds  by  land  (  ev  rjj  68«),  verse  27,  to 
Ceesarea  Philippi. 

Matt.  xvi.  17-19.  These  verses,  though  not  out  of  their 
proper  place  with  respect  to  the  preceding  ones,  have  evi- 
dently been  taken  from  some  other  source.  ^AwoKpiOeU 
sViriv  is  doubtfuL  AiroKoXinrTHv  is  found  in  Matthew  only 
in  places  which  are  derived  from  some  other  source  than 
that  which  he  had  in  common  with  Mark  (see  Matt.  xi. 
25-27).  But,  above  all,  the  word  i/c/tXiyo-Za,  and  especially 
fiov  Tf  iKKXtfo-lay  "the  Church  of  Christ,*'  verse  18  (conf.  Matt. 
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xviii.  1 7),  shows  this.  Lastly,  the  words  Si;  si  H^rpof  refer  to 
a  previous  occasion  on  which  Simon  received  this  surname, 
as  is  narrated  in  the  present  text  of  Mark  iii.  16,  but  not 
mentioned  by  Matthew.  And  the  hand  of  the  compiler  is 
further  shown  in  that  he  takes  care,  after  the  praise  of 
Christ  which  Peter  had  commenced,  to  mitigate  the  words 
hriTi^ffO'ev  ainois  (Mark  viii.  30),  and  put  in  their  place  lore 
SitcTeikaro  (xvi.  20).  In  John  i.  42  (Cod.  Sin.),  and  in  the 
Grospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  Peter  is  called  "  Simon  filius 
Joannee."  This  shows  that  Jonas  and  Joannes  were  the 
same.  In  the  mystical  language  of  the  fourth  gospel  (John 
xxi.  15),  Peter,  the  son  of  John,  Joannes,  or  Cannes,  the 
Great  Fisherman,  inherited  the  power  of  ruling  the  Church 
from  the  Lamb  of  God.  The  fisherman  succeeded  to  the 
shepherd. 

Matt.  xvi.  21.     The  words  ainbv  aireXOetp  eh  ^lepoaoKvfin^ 
which  are  not  found  in  Mark  viii.  31,  do  not  agree  with  the 
'prophetic  hil^  and  appear  to  have  been  added  to  the  text  of 
Mark  by  the  editor. 

Matt.  xvi.  24.  Matthew  joins  the  discourses  of  Jesus 
which  follow  to  the  preceding  verses  by  the  word  totb.  In 
Mark,  this  narrative  stands  by  itself,  as  the  word  ix\o9 
(chap.  viii.  ver.  34)  shows.  Matthew,  who  represents  the  same 
persons  as  being  present  as  in  verses  21-23,  omits  the  SyXos 
altogether. 

Matt.  xvi.  27,  28.  This  artificial  junction  does  not  agree 
with  the  moral  teaching  in  verse  26,  that  any  one  who  loses 
his  own  soul  brings  upon  himself  irreparable  spiritual  loss. 
The  text  of  Mark  is  much  more  appropriate  here :  Whoever 
shall  be  ashamed  of  Jesus,  ^^  of  him  also  shall  the  Son  of 
Man  be  ashamed,"  i.e.  shall  not  acknowledge  him  as  his 
own  (chap.  viii.  ver.  38). 

Matt.  xvii.  5.  The  words  h  ^  ivBoKrftray  which  are  not  in 
Mark  ix.  7,  are  inserted  by  the  later  editor,  who  wished  to 
make  the  voice  from  heaven  agree  with  Matt.  iii.  1 7. 

Matt,  xviii.  6,  7.  These  verses  also  have  been  inserted  at 
a  later  date.  The  editor  shows  here  that  he  took  the  pre- 
ceding narrative  for  a  literal  fact  which  had  occurred  in  the 
outer  world,  which  he  has  arrived  at  by  omitting  to  attend 
to  the  originally  spiritual  character  of  the  manifestation 
(Mark  ix.  8). 

Matt  xvii.  13.     This  is  evidently  a  remark  of  the  editor's, 
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inserted  byway  of  explanation,  like  chap.  xvi.  ver.  12.    Conf. 
Mark  ix.  13. 

Matt.  xvii.  15-18.  The  sick  child  is  represented  in  verse 
18  as  possessed  with  a  devil,  while  in  verse  15  he  is  spoken  of 
as  a  lunatic.  The  editor  has  evidently  come  to  the  latter 
conclusion  from  the  symptoms  of  the  malady.  But  he 
forgot  to  modify  verse  15  by  what  Mark  (ix.  17)  states,  that 
the  child  had  a  Trpevfia  aXaXovy  and  by  this  omission  he 
has  rendered  the  words  koI  i^\0ev  air*  airov  to  BaifAovioPy 
verse  18,  less  intelligible.  The  forinulQ^  iOspaTrevOrj  6  irals  airo 
rris  &pas  eKslvrjf  (conf.  Matt.  viii.  23,  ix.  22,  and  xv.  28,  in 
which  this  same  formula  is  found,  but  only  in  this  gospel) 
shows  also  the  hand  of  a  later  editor. 

Matt.  xvii.  22.  The  discourse  which  follows  is  delivered 
in  Galilee,  without  mentioning  the  return  from  Csesarea 
Philippi  (Mark  ix.  30).  By  this  omission  the  connection  is 
destroyed. 

Matt.  xvii.  24-27.  The  story  of  the  piece  of  tribute 
money,  which  is  called  a  stater  in  the  Cod.  Sin.  and  other 
MSS.,  which  is  not  in  Mark,  and  was  unknown  to  Luke, 
is  inserted  by  the  later  editor  in  this  place  between  the 
narrative  in  Mark  ix.  32  and  33,  as  its  connection  with  the 
discussion  which  follows  in  chap,  xviii.  ver.  1,  respecting  who 
should  be  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  by  the  usual 
formula  ev  eKslvrj  T-p  &pa  plainly  shows.  The  narrative  is  in 
conformity  with  the  Jewish-Christian  doctrine  that  the 
Messiah,  as  the  Son  of  God,  owed  no  tribute  to  God,  the 
theocratical  King. 

Matt,  xviii.  1.  The  editor  is  known  by  the  indefinite 
formula  iv  iKelvrj  rfi  &p^.  By  the  insertion  of  chap.  xvii.  ver. 
246-27,  the  connection  between  chap,  xviii.,  ver.  1,  and  chap* 
xvii.  ver.  24a  is  destroyed. 

Matt,  xviii.  3,  4.  The  enquiry  which  was  the  greatest, 
was  intended  to  vex  those  among  the  disciples  of  Jesus  who 
were  least  high.  Jesus,  therefore,  takes  a  child  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  little  {ol  fiiKpoi)  and  simple.  He  also  dwells 
upon  the  virtues  of  these  little  ones,  and  recognises  them  as 
his  own  :  whosoever  receives  them,  receives  him  also.  To 
offend  them  by  holding  oneself  proudly  above  them  is, 
according  to  Jesus,  desei-ving  of  censure.  But  the  manner  in 
which  the  children  are  put  forward  in  verse  3  is  not  adapted 
to  be  a  picture  of  the  simplicity  and  humility  which  is  the 
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preparation  for  taking  part  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
later  editor,  who  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  this 
narrative,  forced  in  here,  by  the  insertion  of  verse  3,  an  idea 
borrowed  from  elsewhere  which  does  not  agree  with  the 
text.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  editor  omitted  these 
words,  which  are  in  their  proper  position  in  Mark  x.  15, 
in  the  parallel  passage  Matt.  xix.  14.  The  editor  mis- 
placed a  sentence  which  was  in  its  proper  position  in  Mark 
X.  15,  and  by  inserting  it  here  spoilt  both  narratives. 

Matt,  xviii.  7-9.  The  seventh  verse,  which  is  not  in 
Mark  ix.  42,  and  is  in  a  different  connection  in  Luke  xvii.  1, 
is  connected  with  the  preceding  verses,  in  which  quite  a 
different  class  of  offences  is  spoken  of,  only  by  the  sound  of 
the  words  aKaviaXl^eiv  and  axavBoKov.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  editor  of  MattheVs  gospel  has  partially  abbreviated  the 
text  of  Mark  ix.  43-47,  and  has  partly  taken  his  text  from 
Matt.  V.  The  offences  of  the  hand  and  foot,  which  Mark  puts 
forward  separately,  are  joined  by  Matthew  after  the  fashion 
of  a  compiler.  The  words  el  a/capSaXiXei  (which  in  Mark  are 
iiiv  (rKavSa\lfy)y  /3d\s  airo  avv,  which  are  not  in  Mark,  and 
occur  twice  in  Matthew,  and  in  the  same  way  s^eXe  (in  Mark 
Ik^olKb)^  Ikko-^v  (in  Markd^rJAco^i'),  remind  us  of  Matt.  v.  28, 
29,  and  the  yiewa  rov  irvpos  (in  Mark  ^ievva),  of  Matt.  v.  22, 
and  the  irvp  to  aUavtov  (in  Mark  ^ievia)y  of  Matt.  xxv.  41. 
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CHAPTER  Vin, 

Matt,  xviii.  10-14.These  words  also  do  not  agree  with  verse 
6.  The  comparison  in  verse  12  is  introduced  by  the  usual 
formula  in  Matthew,  rt  v/jlIu  Soksi;  it  is  not  in  Mark,  and  in 
Luke  XV.  3-7,  is  in  altogether  another  connection.  It  was 
probably  taken  from  a  collection  of  sayings  in  which  other 
parables  found  in  Matthew  were  originally  contained. 

Matt,  xviii.  15-25.  The  editor  proceeds  to  insert  certain 
words  of  Jesus,  which  exhort  to  brotherly  love,  in  the  same 
place  with  the  discourse  upon  ofiFences,  which  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  Jesus  uttered  after  the  previous  discourse.  Verses 
18-20  relate  to  a  Church  which  was  only  in  existence  much 
later.  The  word  iKK\f)ala  (verse  17),  and  the  power  of  binding 
and  loosing  (verse  18),  betray  the  same  hand  as  Matt.  xvi.  18, 
19.  The  enquiry  of  Peter  and  the  answer  of  Jesus,  which 
Luke  has  in  another  position  (xvii.  4),  is  joined  to  the  pre- 
ceding verses  by  the  usual  tot?. 

Matt,  xviii.  23-35.  This  comparison  came,  as  is  evident 
from  the  formula  ci>fiouo0rf  17  ^aaCKsla  r&p  ovpav&Vy  from  the 
same  source  as  the  comparisons  in  Matt.  xiii.  24,  et  sqq. 

Matt.  xix.  1.  Kal  iyiviro  ore  iTi\zaiv^  /c.t.X.,  is  the  usual 
formula  with  which  this  evangelist  closes  for  the  fourth  time 
a  collection  of  discourses. 

Matt.  xix.  10-12.  The  conversation  with  the  disciples, 
which  stands  alone  in  Mark  x.  1 0,  is  by  Matthew,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  omission  oisls  rr^v  oULav  (Mark  x.  10),  represented 
with  less  suitableness,  as  being  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
Pharisees.  The  discourse  (verses  10-12)  about  the  evvovxpiis 
only  in  Matthew,  and  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  else* 
where,  probably  from  a  collection  of  sayings. 

This  would  seem  to  show  a  very  late  date  for  this  gospel, 
however,  for  this  is  precisely  the  predicted  antichristian 
apostacy  in  1  Tim.  iv.,  **  forbidding  to  marry.*'  The  Council 
of  Nice,   which  rejected  the  literal  interpretation  of  this 
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passage  by  decreeing  that  no  man  who  had  made  himself 
an  eunuch  should  be  admitted  into  or  retained  in  any  clerical 
office,  became  guilty  of  the  above-mentioned  apostacy,  by 
decreeing  at  the  same  time  tliat  no  man  of  the  clerical  order 
should  be  allowed  to  marry. 

Matt.  xix.  13.  Here,  again,  we  have  the  use  of  the  word 
TOTf,  by  means  of  which  the  editor  joins  together  two  episodes 
in  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  which  are  necessarily  separate. 

Matt.  xix.  1 7.  The  words  r{  fi9  iptoras  irspX  rov  ayaOov  do 
not  agree  with  the  following  ones  tlf  i<rriu  6  ayaOos.  God  is 
opposed  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  not  to  goodness.  Conf. 
Mark  x.  18. 

Matt.  xix.  24.  The  connection  of  wdXip  with  the  preced- 
ing verse  is  not  clear,  and  leads  us  to  suspect  that  between 
verses  23  and  24  some  such  verse  as  Mark  x.  24  has  been 
omitted  by  the  editor. 

Matt.  xix.  27.  The  insertion  of  the  words  rl  apa  hrrcu 
ilfuv,  which  are  not  in  Mark,  puts  the  selfishness  of  the 
Apostle  in  an  unfavourable  light,  and  does  not  agree  with  the 
praises  which  Jesus  bestows  on  his  disciples  (verses  29,  30). 

Matt.  xix.  28.  This  speech  stands  by  itself  in  Matthew, 
and  seems  to  show  the  hand  of  some  later  Jewish  Christian. 
The  .sitting  on  thrones  which  Jesus  promises  does  not  agree 
with  Matt.  XX.  25-28 ;  and  it  is  also  inconceivable  that  Jesus 
should  have  promised  a  throne  to  Judas. 

Matt.  XX.  1-16.  The  commencement  of  this  comparison, 
ofiola  ioTiv  if  fiaaiXila  r&v  ovpav&Vy  which  is  not  in  Mark, 
begins  with  one  and  the  same  formula  as  the  comparisons 
Matt.  xiii.  24  et  sqq.,  and  xviii.  23,  and  forms  in  the  same  way 
an  introduction  to  a  series  of  parables.  According  to  the 
Evangelist,  Jesus  must  have  wished,  according  to  verse  16, 
to  teach  by  this  comparison  that  the  last — that  is,  those  who 
in  the  opinion  of  the  world  were  the  last — would  take  the  first 
place  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  many  who  were  first 
(who  were  esteemed  as  such)  should  be  last.  But  the  com- 
parison does  not  speak  of  those  who  should  be  first  or  last  in 
rank,  but  of  the  time  at  which  the  first  and  the  last  were 
called.  Moreover,  it  is  here  said  that  those  who  were  last 
called  should  be  equal  to  those  who  were  first  called  (ot  Saxaroi 
[fo-oirro*]  irpSnoi),  but  not  of  the  first  being  last  (ot  irp&roi 
[Sa-opTai]  fcr^aTot).  The  editor  probably  found  in  verse  1?, 
a  denial  of  justification  by  works,  and  brought  it  into  con- 
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nection  with  the  selfishness  of  the  Apostle  (xix.  27),  where, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  improperly  asked  for  a  reward.  On  this 
account,  he  adds  the  words,  "  Many  that  are  first  shall  be 
last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first,"  in  ch.  xix.  ver.  30  ;  and  they 
stand  well  in  this  connection,  and  serve,  not  to  discourage 
Peter  and  the  other  disciples  because  they  had  proudly  held 
themselves  to  be  Trp&Tot,  but  to  encourage  them,  though  they 
were  held  by  the  world  diflPerently  from  the  rich,  to  be 
ia^aroi.  In  connection  with  this,  we  can  now  see  that  the 
comparison  chap.  xx.  ver.  1  et  sqq.,  in  which  the  claim  of  the 
Jews — that  they,  as  the  first  called  among  all  peoples  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  should  also  be  the  first  in  rank  and  worth — 
is  reviewed,  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  preceding 
verses. 

Matt.  XX.  20-28.  This  narrative,  which  is  immediately 
connected  with  the  preceding  verses  by  the  word  tot^,  stands 
detached  in  Mark  among  the  incidents  of  a  journey.  The 
change  of  subject  from  the  mother  (verses  20,  21)  to  the  sons 
(verses  22-24),  does  not  agree  with  verse  22,  in  which  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  sons  themselves  made  this  request, 
and  leaves  us  to  suppose  that  the  word  "  mother  **  was  inserted 
by  the  editor  (see  Mark  x.  35). 

Matt.  XX.  29-34.  The  account  of  the  departure  from 
Jericho  in  verse  29  omits  the  arrival  of  Jesus  there,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Mark  (x.  46) ;  and  Matthew's  omission  is  to 
the  disadvantage  of  his  narrative.  The  later  editor  appears 
also  in  that  in  his  deviation  from  the  text  of  Mark  he  allows 
himself  to  be  led  to  the  narrative  of  the  healing  of  the  blind 
men  in  Matt.  ix.  27.  The  similarity  of  the  two  narratives 
even  verbally  is  evident:  hvo  tv<^Xo4  chap.  ix.  27,  xx.  30; 
^{rjaovs  irapaysi^  xx.  3,  Trapdrfovrij  ix.  27  ;  ifcpa^av  \Jyoin89y  xx. 
30,  Kpd^ov7S9  xaiXiyovTeSy  ix.  27  ;  iXJrja-ov  '^fxafy  vlof  AavtS,  xx. 
30,  31,  ix.  27  ;  fjy^aTo  rmv  otxfiai&v  axn&Vy  xx.  34,  Hyjraro  rmv 
6(f>6a\/ia>p  avTOiVj  ix.  29 ;  tW  avoi^^dwaiv  ol  o'pOaXfjLol  i7/lmSi/, 
XX.  33,  av€^)(ffi]aav  avr&v  ol  64>Oa\fioly  ix.  30;  ijKoK.ovd'qaav 
rtUTcS,  XX.  34,  ix.  27.  The  double  number  of  the  blind,  where 
Mark  only  mentions  one  blind  man,  has  certainly  been  taken 
from  Matt.  ix.  27.  The  evangelist  compiled  his  narrative  in 
this  place  from  two  diflPerent  sources. 

Matt.  xxi.  10  and  11,  are  properly  connected.  But  the 
isolated  position  of  these  verses,  which  the  synoptical 
tradition  does  not  mention  elsewhere,  being  in  combinatiaa 
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with  some  words  which  belong  to  the  style  of  the  later 
editor,  show  that  they  also  have  been  recently  inserted. 
Conf.  aiUaOaij  Matt.  xxi.  10  with  xxvii.  51,  xxviii.  4 ;  Traaa 
fl  iToKif^  verse  10,  with  ii.  8,  viii.  34;  ol  Sx^oi^  which  is 
peculiar  to  Matthew,  and  instead  of  which  Mark,  with  the 
exception  of  chap.  x.  ver.  1,  writes  ox^f* 

Matt.  xxi.  12-14.  According  to  Matthew,  the  casting  out 
of  the  temple  takes  place  immediately  after  the  arrival  of 
Jesus  from  Jericho,  and  also,  very  improbably,  about  even- 
tide. According  to  Mark,  on  the  contrary,  Jesus  (chap.  xi. 
ver.  1 1-1 7)  arrives  at  Jerusalem  in  the  evening,  goes  to  the 
temple,  then  goes  out  unto  Bethany,  and  casts  the  people 
out  of  the  temple  the  next  day.  Mark's  narrative  is  much 
more  natural,  and  the  abridged  account  in  Matthew  does 
away  with  a  whole  day. 

Matt.  xvi.  21,  22.  There  is  no  connection  between  the 
withering  of  the  fig-tree,  a  symbolical  representation,  and 
the  strength  of  faith,  which  is  able  to  wither  trees.  These 
words  have  probably  been  inserted  at  a  later  date. 

Matt.  xxi.  28-32.  This  comparison  is  not  found  in  Mark, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  read  by  Luke.  The  way 
in  which  Mark  (xii.  1)  introduces  with  ijp^aro  ("  he  began  ") 
airroh  iv  irapa^oKah  \a\Hif  the  allegory  of  the  vineyard  pre- 
vents us  from  supposing  that  Mark  had  intentionally  omitted 
a  comparison  which  had  been  imparted  to  Matthew.  Hence 
Matthew  could  take  the  opportunity,  from  the  plural  iv 
irapafioXalfj  which  Mark  uses  whenever  he  speaks  of  Jesus 
speaking  in  parables,  iii.  23,  iv.  2  (conf.  Luke  viii.  4,  Sii 
'rrapal3o\f)s)^  ix.  11  (conf.  verse  10),  and  which  is  again  placed 
before  a  parable,  to  add  to  the  parable  Mark  xii.  1-12  two 
other  parables  (xxi.  28  32,  and  xxii.  1-14)  which  are  intro- 
duced by  him  with  the  same  formula  as  elsewhere,  aWrjv 
irapa0o\T]v  (conf.  xiii.  24,  31,  33).  It  is  observable  that 
Matthew  has  allowed  the  words  17  ^aaiKslaiov  ©wt),  verse  31, 
which  he  elsewhere  writes  fiaaikiia  itav  ovpauwv^  to  remain 
unaltered  in  this  place. 

Matt.  xxi.  43,  is  only  found  in  Matthew's  gospel.  We  see 
that  iroisiv  Kafnrovs  is  not  in  Mark,  and  that  the  editor,  who 
everywhere  else  in  the  parallel  passages  altered  17  fiaaiXeia 
Tov  ©eov,  used  by  Mark  in  accordance  with  the  language  of 
the  sources  whence  he  derived  his  gospel,  into  I3aat\€ia  twv 
ovpai&Vy  allows  it  to  remain  unaltered  in  this  passage.     This 
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verse  therefore  is  neither  taken  from  Mark  nor  does  it 
belong  to  the  earlier  edition  of  Matthew,  but  has  been 
inserted  by  the  latest  editor. 

Matt.  xxii.  1-14.  The  formula  airofcpiBsis  elnsv  6  ^Ir)<rov9^ 
without  there  being  any  preceding  question,  shows  the 
editor's  hand.  Since  Matthew  joins  the  conversation  (xxii. 
15)  to  the  previous  comparison  by  the  word  tot?,  in  chrono- 
logical succession,  he  omits  (xxi.  46)  the  words  Kal  a<f}?vTe9 
axnov  amjxOop,  Mark  xii.  12,  and  inserts  them  at  chap.  xxii. 
ver.  22,  in  which  context  they  are  not  found  in  Mark  xii.  17. 
This  parable  belongs,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  formula  a>/u)£- 
<o0fj  17  fiaaCKsia  r&v  ovpav&v^  to  that  succession  of  parables 
which  is  in  Matt.  xiii.  24  et  sqq.,  and  which  is  there  inserted 
from  some  other  source.  The  comparison  itself  shows  the 
hand  of  a  compiler.  Verses  6  and  7  contain  a  fragment  of  some 
other  comparison,  and  are  not  connected  at  all  with  verses 
11-13,  which,  again,  are  a  fragment  of  some  other  com- 
parison. In  Luke  xiv.  16-24,  there  is  no  corresponding 
parable.  The  formula  to  ktkotos  to  i^uyrepov  is  not  in  the 
style  of  either  Matthew  or  Luke.  The  words  0  K\av9fi6s  fcal 
6  iSpvyfibs  rwp  oBovtcop,  as  a  representation  of  the  torments 
of  hell,  give  an  explanation  of  the  comparison  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  comparison  itself,  and  are,  with 
the  exception  of  Luke  xiii.  28,  only  ibund  in  Matthew  viii. 
12,  and  xiii.  42,  50,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were 
inserted  at  a  later  date,  and  in  chap.  xxiv.  ver.  51,  and  chap. 
XXV.  ver.  30.  Lastly,  the  words  in  verse  14,  woWol  yap 
eunv  KKfirol^  /ic.t.X.,  are  not  in  Matthew.  The  same  words  in 
Matt.  XX.  16,  are  not  genuine,  and  in  the  Cod.  Sin.  they  are 
omitted. 

Matt.  xxii.  15-22.  The  editor  joins  his  narrative  together 
by  the  usual  totc,  and  by  omitting  a<f>ipTBs  avrov  a-rrijXdop 
(Mark  xii.  12)  in  the  previous  comparison  and  at  chap.  xxi. 
ver.  46.  In  Mark  the  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  last 
days  stands  by  itself  (chap.  xii.  ver.  13).  The  editor  has 
inserted  inroKptral  (verse  18),  which  he  makes  Jesus  to  utter, 
while  in  Mark  xii.  15,  it  was  a  thought  of  Jesus.  The  con- 
cluding words  a(f>epTa9  avrov  a-mixdop,  verse  22,  which  are  not 
in  Mark  xii.  17,  or  Luke  xx.  26,  appear  also  to  be  the 
editor's. 

Matt.  xxii.  23  et  sqq.  The  formula  iv  iKelpjj  rff  vfi^pa 
shows  the  editor.     In  Mark  this  paragraph  also  stands  by 
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itself  (chap.  xiii.   ver.  18).     Verse  33  of  Mattliew  may  be 
compared  with  chap.  ^di.  ver.  28. 

Matt.  xxii.  46.  This  conclusion  also,  which  does  not 
exist  in  Mark  or  Luke,  is  one  of  the  pragmatical  reflections 
of  the  editor. 

Matt,  xxiii.  1-37.  The  speeches  of  Jesus  against  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  are  taken  in  great  part  from  some  other 
source  than  that  which  the  editor  had  in  common  with  Mark. 
The  lat^r  editor  may  be  recognised  by  t6t«  in  verse  1.  The 
^\oi  and  the  fia0T)jai  are  here  as  auditors,  but  they  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  narrative.  Jesus,  (verses  13-36) 
suddenly  addresses  himself  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  of 
whom  (verses  1-1 2)  he  had  spoken  to  the  multitude  in  the  third 
person.  Verses  1-12  were,  therefore,  originally  separate  from 
verses  13-36.  In  Luke  these  discourses  are  in  quite  a  different 
connection,  (xi.  39  52),  although  there  also  they  are  most  un- 
naturally put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  when  he  was  a  guest  of 
one  of  the  Pharisees,  and  was  sitting  down  to  meat  with  him. 
Again,  in  contradiction  to  the  preceding  verses,  verses  37 
and  38  are  spoken  not  to  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  but  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  The  different  position  of  this 
word  in  Luke  xiii.  34,  35,  and  the  spelling  of  ^IspovaaXrifi 
where  Matthew  has  'JefXHroXufia  (ii.  1,  3,  iii.  5,  iv.  25,  v. 
35,  XV.  1,  xvi.  21,  XX.  17,  18,  xxi.  1,  10),  show  that  the  editor 
formed  the  discourses  in  Matt,  xxiii.,  which  were  originally 
unconnected,  into  one  narrative,  and  has  adhered  to  the 
same  text  as  Mark  xii.  38-40. 

The  junction  of  "  scribes  and  Pharisees,"  verse  13  et  sqq.,  as 
if  they  were  two  different  sects,  is  unhistorical,  and  of  a  later 
date,  for  the  scribes  belonged  either  to  the  Pharisees  or  the 
Sadducees  (see  Mark  ii.  16).  The  correct  reading  of  Mark  ii. 
16,  is  according  to  x  B.  D.,  ypafiftareh  twv  ^apuraioiv;  and  in 
the  Cod.  Sin.  the  passage  runs,  "And  there  followed  him  also 
scribes  of  the  Pharisees,  and  when  they  saw  that  he  was 
eating  with  publicans  and  sinners,"  &c.  (conf.  Luke  v.  30) ; 
and  this  shows  that  the  scribes  here  mentioned  were  under 
the  direction  of  the  Pharisees.  The  same  thing  is  signified 
in  Mark  vii.  1.  The  evangelist  means  to  say, "  The  Pharisees 
and  (among  them)  certain  scribes  ; "  in  which  way  we  must 
explain  verse  5  also.  This  combination,  which  is  only  found 
again  in  Matt.  v.  2,  xii.  38,  and  which  is  in  Luke  vi.  7  (conf. 
Mark  iii.  2),  xi.  36,  and  xv.  2,  is  not  in  Mark.     It  is  also 
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clear  that  the  word  ypafjifiaTeisy  chap,  xxiii.,  is  not  in  the 
original,  but  has  been  inserted  by  the  editor  from  the  fact 
that  Luke  (xi.  39,  41,  43)  only  mentions  the  Pharisees, 
among  whom,  and  not  besides  whom,  there  were  scribes  (verse 
44 ) ;  and  we  can  thus  see  that  he  did  not  find  the  scribes  men- 
tioned in  the  source  of  his  gospel,  probably  an  older  edition 
of  Matthew.  The  word  inrofcptraly  also  (Matt,  xxiii.  13,  14, 15, 
23, 25, 27,  29),  which  is  not  in  Luke  (the  word  in  chap.  xi.  ver. 
44,  being  spurious),  reminds  us  of  the  same  word  Matt.  xxii. 
18,  which  was  there  attributed  to  the  editor.  *  O  Xpiarof,  also 
(Matt,  xxiii.  10),  is  like  chap.  xi.  ver.  2,  a  gloss  of  the  editor's 
(conf.  verse  8).  In  verse  34,  iyd  cannot  refer  to  Jesus,  who  did 
not  send  any  prophets  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  but  must 
refer  to  God  (conf.  17  ao<f>ia  tov  ©soO,  Luke  xi.  49),  who  also  is 
evidently  spoken  of  in  verses  37,  38,  and  is  there  indicated  as 
the  God  of  Israel,  who  sent  his  prophets  to  save  Jerusalem, 
but  in  vain.  Lastly,  the  editor's  hand  is  visible  also  in  the 
gloss  vlov  Bapa^iov  (verse  35),  which  is  not  in  Luke  xi.  51,  and 
has  been  inserted  owing  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  editor, 
who  has  confounded  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chron. 
xxiv.  20)  with  Zechaxiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Berechiah 
(Zech.  i.  1,  or  with  Zechariah  the  son  of  Barach,  of  whom 
Josephus,  B.  J.  iv.  5.  4,  makes  mention.  In  verse  39  Jesus 
is  made  to  say,  "  Ye  shall  not  see  me  henceforth^  till  ye  shall 
say.  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'* 
This  is  an  extraordinary  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
gospels  have  been  compiled.  The  very  same  expression  has 
already  been  used  in  chap.  xxi.  ver.  9,  where  it  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  multitudes.  What  meaning  it  has  here  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive,  for  in  the  very  next  chapter  Jesus 
leaves  the  temple,  goes  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  thence 
to  Bethany ;  and  from  this  period  up  to  the  time  of  his  cruci- 
fixion, no  such  circumstance  as  is  here  predicted  is  so  much 
as  said  to  have  taken  place. 

Matt.  xxiv.  1.  The  statement  that  Jesus  went  out  of  the 
temple  (conf.  Mark  xiii.  1),  while  in  Matthew  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  any  visit  to  the  temple  after  chap.  xxi.  ver.  13,  renders 
it  probable  that  a  paragraph  in  which  he  was  in  the  temple, 
as  in  Mark  xii.  41-44  (the  story  of  the  widow's  mite),  has 
been  omitted.  The  omission  was  probably  due  to  uninten- 
tional neglect,  which  was  the  consequence  of  the  interpola- 
tion of  the  minatory  discourses  in  chap,  xxiii. 
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Matt.  xxiT.  36.  The  enquiry  of  the  disciples  in  this  place 
is  not  in  connection  with  the  preceding,  inasmuch  as  Jesos 
had  not  spoken  of  his  coming,  bnt  of  the  destroction  of  the 
temple,  which  was  to  be  brought  about  bj  the  gieat  cata^ 
strophe  at  the  end  of  the  present  world. 

We  raaj  remark  that  the  destruction  of  the  temple  in  the 
time  of  Titus  is  not  spoken  of  here : — for,  1.  The  temple  was 
not  pulled  down  bj  force,  but  was  the  prey  of  the  flames. 
2.  This  occurrence  was  little  thought  of  bj  the  earliest 
Christians.  It  was  after  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
Messiah  that  the  terrestrial  Jerusalem  and  the  risible  tem- 
ple were  first  held  to  be  replaced  bj  a  new  and  hearenly 
Jerusalem  (Rev.  zxi.  3,  10),  in  which  (yerse  22)  there  was 
uo  temjjle  to  be  seen. 

The  editor  also  changes  the  expression  orav  fuXXff  ravra 
avvTi\MUT0M  wdvra  (which  should  be  translated  :  **  When 
shall  all  this,"  viz.,  all  the  magnificent  buildings  of  the 
earthly  temple,  "come  to  an  end?"  Mark  xiiL  4,  conf. 
Luke  iy.  13,  that  is,  shall  cease  to  exist),  in  which  he  alone 
uses  the  expression  avrriXita  rov  alwpo?,  (conf.  chap,  xiii., 
versos  39,  40,  chap,  xxviii.  ver.  20).  In  verse  9,  the  per- 
secutions which  the  disciples  are  to  undergo,  are  joined  by 
the  usual  ron  in  an  unnatural  manner  to  iSumsy  verse  8, 
(conf.  Mark  xiii.  9,  where  this  difficulty  is  removed ) ;  verse 
9  contains  airoicTtpovaiv  v/ta^,  which  only  occurs  in  Matthew, 
and  is  a  gloss  which  is  in  contradiction  to  iSipr,  verse  15, 
and  i}  <t>vyf)  v^i&Vy  verse  20  (conf.  verse  23,  where  it  is  set 
forth  that  the  apostles  were  still  alive).  Only  verse  13  and 
verse  10  have  been  taken  from  Mark  xiii.  10-13,  which  is 
in  its  proper  place,  and  the  rest  has  been  omitted ;  while, 
as  has  been  shown,  it  was  inserted  in  Matt.  x.  17-22,  as 
part  of  the  discourses  delivered  by  Jesus  to  the  apostles. 
Verse  26,  which  is  in  Luke  in  a  different  connection,  chap, 
xvii.  verses  23  and  37,  shows  that  it  is  an  interpolation 
taken  from  elsewhere,  by  the  formula  17  frapovaia  to5  ilov 
Tov  dvOpci'TTovy  verse  27  (conf.  verse  3).  Besides,  the  declara- 
tion that  these  events  will  take  place  while  the  present 
generation  is  in  existence  (ver.  34)  does  not  agree  with 
the  warning  of  Jesus  (verses  4-8),  not  to  expect  it  soon, 
and  to  put  no  faith  in  the  false  Messiahs  who  said  that  the 
end  of  the  world  was  near  at  hand  (conf.  Luke  xxi.  8, 
\iyouT6s — Zt*   0    Kaipos  ijyyiKSp),  nor  with   the    declaration 
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(Matt.  xxiv.  36),  that  "of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no 
man  "  but  God  only.  In  the  Cod.  Sin.  the  passage  runs : 
*'  But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the 
angels  of  heaven,  nor  the  Son,  but  my  Father  only." 
Again,  we  find  on  examining  Matt.  xxiv.  37-42  critically, 
the  expression  17  irapovala^  verse  39=:  6  /cvpios  vfi&v  Spx^Tai, 
verse  42,  instead  of  which  there  is  in  Mark  xiii.  33-36  a 
plainer,  and  therefore  a  more  ancient  narrative.  Grotius 
says  that  for  wise  purposes  the  pious  fraud  of  the  near  ap- 
proach  of  the  day  of  judgment  was  palmed  upon  the  world  by 
the  founder  and  promulgator  of  Christianity. 

Matt.  XXV.  1-13.  The  allegory  of  the  virgins  belonged 
originally,  as  may  be  known  by  the  inserted  formula  6fioua}~ 
Oi^aerai  ^  ^aaiXela  rSp  ovpav&v^  just  as  in  chap,  xviii.  verses 
23-35,  XX.  1-16,  xxii.  1-14,  to  the  succession  of  comparisons 
Matt.  xiii.  24  et  sqq.,  and  has  been  transferred  here  by  the 
editor,  and  joined  to  the  preceding  discourses  by  the  word 
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Matt.  XXV.  14-30.  The  allegory  of  the  talents  is  in  Luke  xix. 
11,  but  in  a  better  form  and  in  a  different  connection,  and  it 
was  intended  to  turn  the  hearers  from  idle  questionings  to  a 
life  of  practical  usefulness.  The  lord  who  travelled  into  a  far 
country  (a7r«Si;/Lti;crfj/),  and  who  returns  (Matt.  xxv.  19),  is  as 
little  Jesus  as  is  the  householder  who  went  into  a  far  country 
(aTreSiJ/Aiyo-gp),  chap.  xxi.  ver.  33,  whose  son  represents  the 
Messiah.  Again,  the  words  firri,  iroXxfv  'xpovoy  Sp^jiTai,  verse 
19,  do  not  agree  with  the  declaration  of  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe,  chap.  xxiv.  ver.  34,  xvi.  28,  x.  23.  To  say 
that  Jesus,  when  he  left  the  world,  gave  to  each  of  his  dis- 
ciples his  especial  talent  (that  is,  a  greater  or  less  sphere  of 
authority),  contradicts  Matt.  ix.  37,  38,  where  Jesus  puts 
forth  not  himself,  but  God,  as  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  who 
sends  forth  the  labourers,  and  the  explanation.  Matt.  xx.  20, 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power,  but  in  God's  only,  to  deter- 
mine who  should  be  taken  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  How- 
ever, the  editor  understood  by  this  allegory  the  preaching 
of  the  final  catastrophe,  and  concludes  it  by  a  comparison 
taken  from  elsewhere  (verse  30)  in  which  to  ckotos  to  i^dm- 
pov  and  o  kXavdfios  Kal  6  fipvyfws  t&v  ohovrtov  shows  his  hand 
just  as  elsewhere,  chap.  viii.  ver.  12,  xxii.  13  (conf.  the 
remarks  in  chap.  xxii.  ver.  10). 

Matt.  xxv.  31.     The  editor  joins  to  the  proclamation  of 
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the  final  catastrophe  the  description  of  the  Last  Judgment 
itself.  Jesus  does  not  speak  in  the  oldest  portions  of  this 
gospel  of  such  a  judgment  to  be  held  by  himself,  the  Son  of 
Man  (see  chap.  v.  ver.  22,  x.  15,  xi.  22,  xii.  85,  41,  42, 
xxiii.  33),  but  only  in  parts  of  later  origin  (chap.  vii.  ver.  22, 
xiii.  41-43,  xvi.  27).  Mark  and  Luke,  and  even  the  author  of 
the  Apocalypse,  chap.  xx.  ver.  11, 12  (conf.  Bom.  xiv.  10, 
which  in  the  Cod.  Sin.  and  other  ancient  MSS.  is, "  we  shall 
all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God,")  do  not  hold 
that  any  such  judgment  is  to  be  held  by  Christ.  This  idea 
appears  first  at  a  later  date :  see  Acts  x.  42,  xvii.  31 ;  conf. 
2  Cor.  V.  10.  The  manner  in  which  the  Messiah  is  spoken 
of  in  the  third  person  respecting  the  Judgment,  makes  it 
probable  that  the  object  of  the  original  author  of  this  para- 
graph was  to  set  forth  not  the  words  of  Christ,  but  the 
expectatioils  of  the  Christians  at  the  time  he  lived.  The 
idea  of  Christ  being  the  "  King "  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
(verses  34  and  40)  is  evidently  of  later  date,  and  shows  some 
other  origin  than  Matt.  ix.  37,  38,  and  xx.  23.  Lastly,  we 
have  here  for  the  fifth  time  the  concluding  formula  leai  kfivero 
in  triXscBV  6  'Ii;<ro5*  wdvraf  rov9  \6yovf  rovrovfy  with  which 
the  editor  finishes  the  discourse  (chap.  xxvi.  ver.  1),  just  as 
he  concludes  in  chap.  vii.  ver.  28,  xi.  1,  xiii.  53,  and  xix.  1, 
a  succession  of  sayings  which  he  had  brought  together. 

Matt.  xxvi.  1,  2.  Here  again,  the  editor  joins  what  is  to 
come  directly  and  immediately  to  the  preceding  discourses. 
The  later  editor's  hand  is  also  shown  in  the  junction  of 
verses  5^5  to  verse  2  by  the  word  tots.  In  Mark,  as  usual,  a 
new  narrative  commences  in  this  place,  which  stands  by 
itself  (chap.  xiv.  ver.  1).  * 

Matt.  xxvi.  14-16.  This  passage  also  is  connected  with 
the  preceding  by  the  word  tot*.  'Atto  t6t«  is  also  a  formula 
peculiar  to  the  editor,  Matt.  iv.  17,  and  xvi.  21. 

Matt.  xxvi.  25.  This  enquiry  of  Judas,  and  ihe  assenting 
answer  of  Jesus,  are  not  in  connection  with  the  preceding 
passage,  and  would  lead  us  to  think  that  Judas,  after  his 
detection  (conf.  John  xiii.  30,  31),  left  the  society,  and  did  not 
remain  to  eat  the  passover.  This  verse,  which  is  only  found 
in  Matthew,  must  be  the  work  of  the  latest  editor. 

Matt.  xxvi.  32.  This  would  appear  to  be  an  insertion  of 
later  date,  which  does  not  go  weU  with  verse  31  and  verse  33, 
and  was  probably  inserted  by  the  editor  in  order  to  give  a 
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reason  for  IBov  sIttop  v^lv  with  wliich  Matt,  xxviii.  7  con- 
cludes, which  was  probably  bIitcv  originally,  like  Mark  xvi.  7. 

Matt.  xxvi.  50.  *E<^'  &  irdpu^  a  later  Grsecism  for  kn-X  r\ 
irdpei.  The  insertion  is  evident  by  a  comparison  with  Mark 
xiv.  45. 

Matt.  xxvi.  51-54  is  not  in  Mark,  and  is  probably  another 
insertion  by  the  editor.  The  formula  which  follows,  sv 
iiesiprj  T^  &pa,  verse  55  (conf.  Mark  xiv.  48),  also  reminds  us  of 
the  latest  editor.  One  is  reminded  by  it  of  the  formula  toOto 
Bi  o\ov  yiyovev  Xva  irK'qptod&ai.v  ai  ypcuf>al  r&v  wpo<l>fjTWP  ;  conf. 
Mark  xiv.  496. 

Matt.  xxvi.  636.  The  junction  of  this  verse  to  the  follow- 
ing by  the  words  aTroKpidsl?  BlnePy  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
editor,  and  which  are  not  preceded  by  any  question,  is  arti- 
ficial. In  Mark  xiv.  616  this  part  of  the  verse  is  introduced 
by  iraXip  6  dpxf^p^9  eTTfjpdna  ainovy  and  appears  like  a  second 
trial,  standing  unconnected  (conf.  Luke  xxii.  66-71). 

Matt.  xxvi.  67  is  unnaturally  connected  with  the  preceding 
verse  by  the  word  t6t8.  The  editor  did  not  think  how  im- 
probable his  story  would  appear  when,  in  consequence  of  his 
passion  for  compiling  from  different  sources,  the  members  of 
the  council  are  made  guilty  of  the  brutal  proceeding  here 
narrated.  In  Mark  this  scene  stands  by  itself,  and  Luke 
properly  describes  the  men  who  held  him  as  inflicting  these 
brutalities,  but  not  in  presence  of  the  council,  chap.  xxii. 
ver.  63. 

Matt,  xxvii.  3-10.  The  account  of  the  remorse  and  suicide 
of  Judas,  which  is  joined  to  verse  2  by  the  usual  roTf ,  has  the 
same  character  as  the  narrative  in  Matt.  i.  and  ii.  The  use 
of  the  formula  tot«  hrXrjpioOTf  to  pr)6ipj  #c.t.\.  reminds  us  of  the 
later  editor.  We  must  suppose  that  Luke,  who  was  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  second  edition  of  Matthew's  gospel  in 
other  places,  did  not  know  of  this  story  (conf.  Acts  i.  17, 18). 
The  quotation  from  Jeremiah  (in  verse  9)  is  not  to  be  found  in 
that  prophet.  The  false  translation  of  "  potter ''  is  shown 
further  on ;  in  the  meantime  the  passage  in  Zechariah  (chap, 
xi.  12,)  which  is  inserted  in  the  margin  of  our  bibles,  is  here 
given  side  by  side  with  the  pretended  quotation  in  Matthew 
from  Jeremiah : — 
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Matthew.  Zechariah. 

I 

I 
"  And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  I  '*  So  they  weij^hed  for  my  price 
of  silv«r,  the  price  of  him  that  was  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  And  the 
Talued,  whom  they  of  the  children  Lord  said  unto  me,  Cast  it  unto  the 
of  Israel  did  value,  and  gave  them  potter :  a  goodly  price  that  I  was 
for  the  potter*8  field;  as  the  Lord  prized  at  of  them.  And  I  took  the 
appointed  me."     .  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and  cast  them 

!  to   tbe  po  tter  in  the  house  of  the 

I  Lord." 

Matt,  xxvii.  11.  The  saying  of  Pilate,  "Thou  art  (the 
emphasis  is  on  av)  the  King  of  the  Jews  !  "  is  not  a  question 
but  an  exclamation :  How  !  thou,  thou  simple,  helpless  man, 
puttest  thjself  forward  as  King  of  the  Jews  !  The  editor 
thought  a  question  was  asked  here,  and  made  Jesus  answer, 
"  Thou  sajest  it,"  in  other  words,  "  Yes,  1  am."  The  later 
introduction  of  this  answer,  which  is  already  probable  from 
what  has  been  said,  is  proved  by  verse  14, "  And  he  answered 
him  never  a  word  "  {irphs  ouSi  iv  fnjfia)  and  therefore  verse  11 
cannot  stand. 

Matt,  xxvii.  19.  The  dream  of  Pilate's  wife  inserted  in 
the  text  of  Mark  xv.  between  verses  10  and  11,  and  unknown 
to  Luke,  tells  of  later  legends  which  the  later  editor  enlarged 
the  gospel  of  Matthew  with.  The  expression  Kar  ovapy  too, 
which  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  re- 
minds us  of  Matt.  i.  20,  ii.  12,  13,  19,  22.  The  declaration 
that  **  Pilate  sat  down  on  the  judgment  seat,"  is  also  sur- 
prising. Did  he  not,  then,  sit  on  it  before  ?  If  he  did,  the 
introduction  of  this  passage  is  unnecessary ;  if  he  did  not, 
why  did  he  now  sit  upon  it  for  the  first  time  ? 

Matt,  xxvii.  24.  Pilate's  washing  of  his  hands  stands 
between  Mark  xv.  14  and  15,  and  is  joined  to  the  following 
verse  by  tot«.  Compare  <ru  c-^,  chap*,  xxvii.  ver.  4,  with  the 
formula  v/juis  SyjnaOs,  and  chap,  xxvii.  ver.  4  with  aO^f  and 
alfMy  verse  24.  The  exclamation  of  all  the  people  in  verse  25 
is  only  in  Matthew.  Both  belong  to  the  dramatic  narratives 
of  the  latest  editor,  and  are  unknown  to  Mark  or  Luke. 

Matt,  xxvii.  28.  "  And  put  on  him  a  scarlet  robe,"  x^' 
IJLvia  KOK/civrjv.  In  Mark  xv.  17,  it  is  said,  "  And  they  clothed 
him  with  purple,"  xal  epSvovaiv  axnov  7rop<f>vpav. 

Matt,  xxvii.  29.  Kal  KoKafiov  kv  r^  Be^ta  airrov.  The  accu- 
sative case  here  cannot  be  governed  by  imiOriKav.  These 
v^rords,  which  are  not  in  Mark  xv.  17,  have  been  inserted, 
and  belong  to  the  dramatic  style  of  the  latest  editor. 
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Matt,  xxvii.  43.  Hi-rroidsv — vlos.  These  words  also,  which 
are  unnaturally  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  scribes  from 
Ps.  xxii.  8,  have  been  inserted  here  between  Mark  xv.  32a 
and  326. 

Matt,  xxvii.  516-53  are  unhistorical  traditions  inserted 
between  Mark  xv.  38,  39,  and  unknown  to  Luke.  Com- 
pare with  17  7^  easiadrjy  verse  51,  chap.  xxi.  ver.  10,  xxviii. 
4,  and  with  ayla  iroKiSy  verse  53,  Matt.  iv.  5,  insertions  which 
are  not  found  anywhere  but  in  Matthew.  ""Eyepaif,  verse 
63,  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament ;  hfjL(f>avi^ea0aiy 
spoken  of  a  supernatural  occurrence,  is  only  used  again  in  a 
spiritual  sense  in  John  xiv.  21,  22.  *' And  the  graves  were 
opened''  is  omitted  in  the  Cod.  Sin. 

Matt,  xxvii.  62-66.  Here  the  high  priests  and  the 
Pharisees  remember  a  previous  declaration  of  Jesus  which 
contradicts  other  parts  of  this  gospel  which  relate  to  it,  and 
according  to  which  Jesus,  with  the  exception  only  of  chap, 
vii.  ver.  40,  which  passage  is  also  inserted  by  the  latest 
editor,  spoke  not  in  their  presence,  but  only  privately  to 
his  disciples,  of  his  resurrection.  See  Matt.  xvi.  21,  xvii. 
9,  XX.  19,  xxvi.  32.  The  expression  ^sra  rpus  fifUpasy  when 
in  chap.  xvi.  ver.  1  and  xx.  9  only  t§  Tplrrf  fipApa  is  found, 
shows  a  different  mode  of  speech,  and  that  this  paragraph, 
which  is  unknown  to  Luke,  is  the  production  of  the  latest 
editor.  Again,  the  improbable  conjunction  of  "  high  priests 
and  Pharisees,"  which,  with  the  exception  of  Matt.  xxi.  45, 
in  which  we  see  the  later  editor  (conf.  Mark  xii.  12),  is 
found  as  little  in  Matthew  as  in  Mark  or  Luke.  It  is 
first  found  in  John  vii.  32,  45,  xi.  47,  57,  xviii.  3. 

Matt,  xxviii.  1.  T^  hriff>oHT/cov(Ttjy  avarsiXavros  rod  ^XioVy 
"  when  the  sun  was  risen,"  Mark  xvi.  2. 

Matt,  xxviii.  2-4.  According  to  this  narrative,  an  earth- 
quake took  place  as  a  result  of  the  descent  of  an  angel,  and 
the  rolling  back  of  the  stone,  as  did  also  the  flight  of  the 
keepers,  and  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  the 
women  in  connection  with  verse  1,  and  in  contradiction  to 
verses  5  and  6,  in  which  the  angel  tells  the  women  that  Jesus 
had  already  risen  {^ip0f)).  The  contradiction  arises  from 
the  introduction  of  some  tradition  known  only  to  Matthew, 
to  the  effect  that  the  grave,  of  the  opening  of  which  the 
earlier  tradition  gave  no  account,  was  opened  by  an  angel. 
*ATroKpi0cU  et-rrsvy  verse  5,  also  shows  traces  of  a  later  edition 
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which  was  unknown  to  Luke :  it  is  the  usual  concluding 
expression  of  the  editor,  and  no  question  precedes  it. 
Lastly,  we  may  conclude  this  from  the  preceding  word 
iSov,  the  pet  word  of  the  latest  editor  (Matt.  i.  20,  ii.  1,  9, 
13,  19,  iii.  16,  17,  iv.  11,  xxvii.  51,  xxviii.  11,  and 
a  number  of  other  places,  where  Mark,  in  the  parallel 
passages,  has  not  this  word) ;  from  ical  IBov  aeia^os  fjjyaf 
iyiveroy  conf.  with  Matt.  viii.  24,  Koi  ISoif  asiafios  fjJya9  eyivero 
(Mark  iv.  37) ;  from  to^^,  verse  1,  which  is  only  found  in 
Matthew  xxiii.  27,  29  (conf.  Luke  xi.  48,  fimi^Hov) ;  from  chap, 
xxvii.  verses  61, 64,  66  (conf.  ra^i/,  chap,  xxvii.  ver.  7) ;  from 
SrfyB\o9  tcvpiov  (conf.  Matt.  i.  20,  24,  ii.  13,  19) ;  from 
iirdKo  auTov,  verse  2,  (conf.  chap.  ii.  ver.  9,  v.  14,  xxi. 
7  [Mark  xi.  7,  ew'  avroV],  xxiii.  18,  20,  22,  xxvii.  37), 
which  does  not  occur  in  Mark,  who  has  KaOtjfuvov  Iv  roU 
Si^ioh ;  from  IBda  or  ftSea,  verse  3  (hap.  leg.)  ;  from  w 
darpainjy  the  description  of  a  celestial  being,  which  Luke 
alone  has  {i^aarpdTrrwp)  chap.  ix.  ver.  29  (conf.  in  loco 
the  parallel  passages  of  Matthew  and  Mark) ;  from  ivhvfiay 
verse  3  (see  Matt.  iii.  4  [conf.  Mark  i.  6],  vi.  25,  28,  vii. 
15,  xxii.  11,  12),  (Mark  has  ifidrioPy  t/jAruiy  and  in  chap.  xvi. 
ver.  5,  aroXi]) ;  from  fl?7ro  rod  4>6fiov  (conf.  chap.  xiv.  ver.  26)  ; 
fromiyipOrjvat  &7rb  r£r  viKpwr,  (conf.  chap.  xiv.  ver.  2,  xxvii.  64,) 
(Mark  in  the  parallel  passage  has  hic  vsKp&v) ;  and  from  the 
slip  of  the  pen  in  substituting  elirov  in  verse  7,  for  slirev  (conf. 
Mark  xvi.  7),  to  which  Matt.  xxvi.  32  owes  its  origin. 

Matt,  xxviii.  9,  10.  The  announcement  of  the  angel,  ixsl 
avtbv  o^jreadi  (verse  7)>  prevents  us  from  expecting  an  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  to  the  women  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Verse  10  is  a  repe- 
tion  of  verses  5  and  7,  by  which  means  the  words  of  the 
angel  were  in  the  later  tradition  turned  into  those  of  the 
risen  Jesus.  Besides,  ISoifj  irfiocKvvBlv^  for  adoration,  are 
characteristic  expressions  (conf.  chap.  ii.  verses  2,  8,  11,  iv. 
9, 10,  xxviii.  17),  as  is  also  dBeX^i  for  fuiOqral  (conf.  ver.  7). 

Matt,  xxviii.  11-15.  This  is  a  continuation  of  chap. 
xxviL  verses  62-66,  and  has  also  been  inserted  at  a  later 
date.  See  the  agreement  between  the  expressions  here  and 
other  places,  which  also  belong  to  the  latest  edition ;  iSov, 
tcovarwhia  (conf.  Matt,  xxvii.  65),  avfi0ov\iov  Xafifidpeiv,  verse 
12  (conf.  chap.  xii.  ver.  14,  xxii.  15,  xxvii.  1,  7),  where 
Mark  writes  avp^ouXiov  iroiiiv^  chap.  iii.  ver.  6,  xv.  1,  dprfv^ 
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puif  verses  12, 16  (conf.  chap.  xxvi.  ver.  16 ;  xxvii.  3,  5,  6,  9) ; 
o  fjyefjuop  (conf.  chap,  xxvii.  verses  2,  11,  14,  15,  21,  23,  27) 
(Mark  has  o  TliXaToij ;  irsidnpj  verse  14  (conf.  Matt,  xxvii. 
20)  (Mark  lias  dvaaeUiVy  chap.  xv.  ver.  11) ;  a/jLipifivos^  hap. 
leg.  in  the  gospel.  Moreover,  we  observe  that  the  saying 
was  commonly  reported  "  nntil  this  day  "  (jiixP*'  '^^  (n^fupov), 
verse  15,  which  reminds  us  of  the  kindred  expression  !ws  rfjf 
ariiJLspoVy  Matt,  xxvii.  8. 

Matt,  xxviii.  16,  takes  up  the  narrative  from  verse  7.  But 
the  words  m  to  opos  oi  ird^aro  avroh  6  'Ii^aoOf,  which  has 
not  been  previously  mentioned,  show  that  the  earlier  tra- 
dition, that  Jesus  had  appeared  to  his  disciples  in  Galilee,  has 
been  inserted  here  by  the  editor.  As  to  the  enquiry  whether 
the  remaining  verses  (18-20)  belonged  to  the  original 
gospel,  we  must  give  them  up  after  comparing  them  with 
Mark,  whose  gospel  originally  ended  with  ij^ofiovvro  'yap 
(Mark  xvi.  8).  We  can  also  see  the  hand  of  the  later 
editor  in  fiaOfjrivetv,  verse  19  (conf.  xiii.  52 ;  xxvii.  67) ; 
in  the  expression  avvriXeia  rod  ai&vos  (verse  20),  which  is 
peculiar  to  Matthew  (conf.  Matt.  xiii.  39,  40,  49 ;  xxiv.  3) ; 
and  in  the  command  to  baptize  (verse  19),  which  was  first 
made  obligatory  at  a  later  date  (conf.  Acts  ii.  35).  It  is, 
however,  very  probable  that  there  was  an  appearance  in 
Galilee  in  the  original  gospel  which  agreed  with  the  indi- 
cation of  that  country  by  the  angel  (Mark  xvi.  7). 

The  result  of  this  investigation  is,  that  the  gospel  of 
Matthew,  whether  considered  by  itself  or  compared  with 
that  of  Mark,  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  mere  compila- 
tion. Mark's  gospel,  or  an  original  Mark  (though  this  is 
uncertain),  in  which  most  of  the  incidents,  especially  those 
which  related  to  the  period  of  the  abode  of  Jesus  in  Jeru- 
salem, stood  by  themselves  as  detached  episodes,  without 
being  directly  connected  with  one  another,  is  the  first  source. 

The  second  source  was  probably  some  collection  of  legends, 
the  origin  of  which  must  now  remain  unknown.  This  col- 
lection, of  which  Papias  spoke  when  he  calls  one  of 
Matthew's  writings  a  cvma^if  t<3v  /cvpiaKwp  \oyUov  (Euseb. 
iii.  39),  some  of  the  fragments  of  which  will  be  given  in  a 
subsequent  chapter,  may  be  called  the  First  Matthew.  To 
this  belong  v.  3-7,  27;  viii.  11;  ix.  13;  ix.  37,  38;  x.  16, 
24-42;  xi.  21-24,  266-29 ;  xii.  5-7,  11,  27,  28,33-37,39, 
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41,  42,  43-46 ;  adii.  16,  24-30,  81-33,  44-48,  52 ;  xv.  13 ; 
xvi.  2,3;  xvii.  206;  xviii.  10-14,  15,  16,  21-35;  xix.  10- 
12 ;  XX.  1-16 ;  xxi.  21a,  c,  22,  28-32,  43 ;  xxii,  1-14,  with 
the  exception  of  verses  6,  7,  11-13,  which  belong  to  another 
comparison;  xxiii.  2-12,  13,  36;  xxiv.  11,26-28;  xxv.  1-13, 
14-30a ;  xxvi.  42. 

The  tiiird  source  was  a  writing  from  which  the  peculiari- 
ties in  the  preaching  of  John  (Matt.  iii.  7-10,  12),  the  three 
temptations  (chap.  iv.  ver.  3-lla),  the  story  of  the  centurion 
(chap.  viii.  ver.  5-10,  13),  and  of  the  irresolute  young  man 
(chap.  viii.  ver.  19-22),  of  the  two  blind  men  and  the  man 
possessed  with  a  devil  (chap.  ix.  ver.  27,  32-34),  the  message 
of  John  from  the  prison,  and  the  discourse  of  Jesus  respect- 
ing John  (chap.  xi.  ver.  2-19),  are  taken.  The  latter  dis- 
course, especially,  is  not  in  Mark,  and  circumstances  show 
that  it  was  not  taken  from  the  usual  collection  of  legends, 
and  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  fragment  of  some  previous 
gospel  which  is  now  lost.  The  compilation  which  has  been 
made  from  these  three  sources  may  be  called  the  Second 
Matthew.  This  writing,  which  Luke,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  had  among  his  sources  of  information  (though  in 
what  form  we  can  only  approximately  conjecture,  since  it  is 
now  lost),  was  deficient  in  a  number  of  portions  which  are 
in  the  canonical  gospel,  which  have  been  inserted  into  the 
text  of  Mark,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Luke.  This, 
added  to  the  others,  makes  a  fourth  source.  To  it  belong 
certainly  chap.  i.  and  ii. ;  iii.  verses  3,  14,  15 ;  the  editing  of 
iv.  12  and  13;  verses  14  and  16;  the  words  avi^t)  ...  to  <rr6fui 
axnov ;  v.  1,  2 ;  verse  19 ;  vii.  22,  23 ;  viii.  12, 17 ;  x.  5,  6 ; 
xi.  2  (tov  XpurroC) ;  xii.  17-21 ;  xiii.  35,  36-43,  49,  50) ;  the 
editing  of  xiv.  13a;  xiv.  28-31 ;  xv.  24;  xvii.  24fc-27;  xix. 
17a,  19&,  28 ;  xx.  16 ;  the  editing  of  xxi.  2,  7 ;  xxi.  4  and  5  ; 
xxiii.  10  (6  Xpurros)  ;  verses  13,  15,  23,  25,  27,  29  [ypafi- 
fiarsh) ;  verse  35  {vlov  Bapaxiov) ;  the  editing  of  chap.  xxiv. 
verses  3, 20  {fAtihe  iv  aal3fidr<p) ;  51&  ;  xxv.  30& ;  xxvi.  2, 15, 25  ; 
xxvii.  3-10,  19,  24, 25,  43 ;  the  editing  of  chap,  xxvii.  verse 
84 ;  xxvii.  61-63 ;  the  editing  of  verse  54 ;  xxvii.  62-66 ; 
xxviii.  la,  2-4,  8,  9,  11-15.  The  writing  which  has  been 
compiled  from  these  four  sources  is  that  which  is  now  the 
canonical  Matthew,  which  we  shall  call  the  Third  Matthew. 
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The  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament. 

a.  Quotations  which  are  only  found  in  the  Third 
Matthew : — 

Matt.  i.  23.  The  author  follows,  the  LXX,  as  is  shown  bj 
his  translating  njjjjfcc  by  the  word  wapOsvos.  The  Hebrew 
texty  in  which  no?^  does  not  mean  a  virgin,  but  generally  a 
young  woman,  would  not  serve  the  author's  purpose.  The 
future,  too,  t^si  iv  ^aarpi,  ri^Braty  and  /caXia-ova-iv  (LXX, 
xdkiceis,  an  erroneous  translation  of  PiK;ijl  =  n^CTj^l,  "she 
calls,"),  where  the  Hebrew  has  the  participles  JTjrf  and 
^i?\  give  a  prophetical  form  to  the  passage.  The  Hebrew 
"  she  calls "  would  not  be  admissible  here,  because  it  was 
not  Mary,  but  the  angel,  who  gave  the  name  Emmanuel  to 
the  infant  Messiah. 

Matt.  ii.  5.  The  Hebrew  text  must,  as  is  shown  by  the 
LXX,  and  by  reason  of  the  masculines  *i^yy  and  ni;iK,  which 
do  not  agree  with  the  real  Bethlehem,  be  read  thus :  najjt 
npnjijj  n^3.  According  to  this  text,  if  it  were  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Jesus,  the  prophecy  of  Micah  would  not  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  evangelist.  He  followed  the  LXX,  Kal 
av  ^i]d\eifA ;  but  he  wrote  yrj  'Ioi)3a,  instead  of  ol/co9  rev 
^l^<f>pa6a.  Above  all,  the  insertion  of  avians  is  remarkable, 
a  word  which  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  LXX,  or  in 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  which  was  perhaps  introduced  here 
from  some  Targum.  In  the  prophet,  the  contrast  is  made 
as  follows  :  "  IVom  the  little  house  of  Ephratah  something 
great,  namely,  the  fifth  king  of  Israel,  shall  proceed."  The 
Babbinistic  spirit  found  "little"  not  a  suitable  term  for 
the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah,  and  therefore  changed  "  little  " 
into  "  not  the  least." 

Matt.  ii.  15.  This  is  quoted  word  for  word  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  or  from  one  of  the  Targums  upon  it.  The 
text  of  the  LXX  has  t^  riicva  ainovy  instead  of  rhv  viov  /iot;, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  used  by  the  evangelist  for  his 
purpose. 

Matt.  ii.  18 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  15.  The  text  of  Matthew  follows 
the  LXX  so  far  that  in  oSvpfAos  ttoXvs  (Heb.  D*7^ipri)  (which 
is  omitted  in  the  Cod.  Sin.)  the  influence  of  a  Targum  is  evi- 
dent, the  traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  Jonathan  P?!*^ 
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Matt.  ii.  19,  20,  is  the  parallel  passage  to  Exod.  iv.  19,  ac- 
cording to  the  LXX. 

Matt.  ii.  23.  The  name  'Safyi>palo9  does  not  mean  the 
Hebrew  "IJ?,  Isa.  xi.  1,  but  only  the  sound  of  Na^ipatofy  LXX 
('^J})y  Judges  xiii.  5.  It  is  evident  that  the  translator  had 
this  passage  in  view  from  the  parallel  formula  ISoif  hv  ycurrpl 
t^H9  Kol  ri^  vloPy  Judges,  xiii.  5,  7,  with  Matt.  i.  21,  23. 

Matt.  iii.  3.  The  LXX  alone,  which  restores  the  perverted 
Hebrew  text  by  joining  h  r^  ^p^M^  to  (fxovff  ffocovros,  and 
using  Ki>p  as  a  genitive,  could  be  of  service  to  the  evangelist. 
He  quotes  freely,  however,  for  he  makes  t^l?  rpifiovs  airrov 
serve  instead  of  the  LXX  text  tus  rplfiovs  toC  Ssov  tjijl&v. 

Matt.  iv.  15.  This  quotation  does  not  correspond  with 
the  LXX.  In  the  first  place,  the  LXX  has  x^P^>  instead  of  717. 
Matthew  omits  oi  Xotirol  oi  rifp  irapdKlav  Karoixovvref^  and  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  Hebrew  text  with  ohoy  OaXda-arj^  (Heb. 
OJO  T31),  ilSfv  (Heb.  ^trj ;  LXX,  rSrrf),  and  airroif  (Dp*^? ;  LXX, 
i^'  vfiai).  The  quotation  is  a  complete  adaptation,  to  which 
the  Hebrew  text,  or  a  Targum,  as  weU  as  the  LXX,  contri- 
buted. Moreover,  xa&ijfjLMvos  (LXX,  iTopsv6fi€vo9 ;  Heb.  Dppnn), 
and  the  placing  of  Kal  before  KaOrj/ievofy  is  a  free  translation. 

Matt.  viii.  17 ;  Isa.  liii.  4.  This  quotation  does  not  agree 
with  the  LXX,  and  is  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  text.  Matthew 
translated  KJP'J  «^n  by  SXafiiv  (LXX,  <l>ipei)y  in  order  to  serve 
his  purpose. 

Matt.  xii.  18-21 ;  Isa.  xlii.  1-4.  The  quotation  takes  the 
T^  oifOfULTc  airrov  from  the  LXX,  which  is  an  abbreviated  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  ^n'j'in!?  ("for  his  teaching"),  and  SSmj^  a 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  D^^fc?  ("the  isles").  Els  hp  eihotcqcev 
•^irx/l  M^v  (nJJVl  ^^^i)  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  text.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  translator  in  Matthew  takes  from  both 
the  words  Sto?  &v  iKfidXt)  sis  vucos  rijv  KpiaiVy  which  contradicts 
Heb.  i.  4,  and  in  Briaoi  (Heb.  ^np} ;  LXX,  J&o^a).  The  words 
M  vucos  are  exegetical,  and  by  the  word  0ri<TtD  the  passage 
is  made  to  be  a  prophecy  of  the  future.  The  influence  of  a 
Targum  is  still  more  evident  here,  for  the  Chaldee  paraphrase 
has  also  the  future  tl?^. 

Matt.  xiii.  35.  This  quotation  also  is  a  mixed  text.  The 
first  half  agrees  with  the  LXX  completely.  In  the  second 
part,  aiTo  KaTafioXfj?  Koajjav  is  a  Targumistic  paraphrase  of  the 
Hebrew  D?g-^9tp  (LXX,  dir'  apj(fJ9). 

Matt.  xxi.  5 ;  Zech.  ix.  9.  llpaif  hrtfiifirj/cws  and  tmo^ioy 
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remind  ns  of  the  LXX.  'EttI  6vop  koI  inl  ir&Xov  viov  inro^vylov 
are  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  text  nib1n;<-p.  T«  hv\  "^ten  ^V.  For 
the  rest,  the  text  is  inserted  entirely  without  recollecting  that 
the  preaching  of  the  king,  a  just  man  and  having  salvation, 
set  forth  in  the  Hebrew  text  and  in  the  LXX  (acoi^cov),  is 
omitted.  The  oi/oj  is  not  in  Matthew,  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew 
and  the  LXX  an  ass,  but  a  colt  (conf.  ver.  7),  in  consequence 
of  the  mistaken  parallelism. 

Matt,  xxvii.  3;  Zech.  xi.  12,  13.  '"Earrjaav  (Matt.  xxvi.  15) 
is  taken  from  the  LXX,  and  in  this  way  it  is  made  out  that 
Judas  had  already  received  the  money  which,  according  to 
Mark,  had  only  been  promised  to  him.  Instead  of  rpidKovrss 
apyvpovsy  a  contraction  of  the  adjective  apyvpiov9j  which  is 
an  abbreviated  translation  otti'^V^f  5)Qp,  Matthew  has  rpioKovra 
apyvpsa.  The  translation  "  potter  "  {Kspafisvs)  does  not  re- 
present the  Hebrew,  in  which,  instead  of  nbV,  we  must  read 
nV^^=r-iy^«,  "king's  coffers,"  from  ivi";  and  just  as  little  the 
LXX,  which  also  reads  1^^%  and  translates  it  xwi'f  irr^ptov.  The 
influence  of  some  Targum  existed  probably  in  this  case  also. 
At  least  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  read  1V^^  from  "1V^,  and  trans- 
lated it  ^913^,  "  treasurer." 

The  preceding  quotations  belong  to  those  portions  of 
Matthew's  gospel  which  were  written  by  the  third  Matthew, 
and  can  be  recognised  by  the  manner  in  which  the  text  is 
edited,  partly  in  accordance  with  the  LXX,  and  partly  with 
the  Hebrew  original,  or  a  Targum.  Whether  the  editor 
himself  did  this,  or  whether  it  came  into  his  hands  in  this 
form,  cannot  be  known.  The  latter  supposition  is  so  far 
probable  that  the  evangelist,  when  he  leaves  the  LXX, 
makes  use  of  modes  of  speech  which  are  not  customary  with 
him. 

b.  Quotations  which  are  only  found  in  Matthew  (the 
Second  Matthew)  and  Luke : — 

We  place  imder  this  head  those  quotations  in  Matthew 
which,  being  also  in  Luke,  belong  to  the  second  Matthew, 
and  are  recognised  by  their  agreement  with  the  LXX,  with- 
out reference  to  any  Hebrew  text  or  Targum. 

Matt.  iv.  4;  Deut.  viii.  3,  is  word  for  word  from  the 
LXX.  The  word  pi^fiariy  on  which  an  emphasis  is  laid  by 
Matthew,  is  a  gloss  of  the  LXX,  and  is  not  in  the  Hebrew 
text. 
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Matt.  iy.  6;  Ps.  xci.  11,  12,  is  taken  word  for  word  from 
the  LXX. 

Matt.  iv.  7 ;  Deut.  vi.  16.  ^EKTriipdaeis.  This  is  word 
for  word  from  the  LXX.  The  Hebrew  text  has  ^D)i;i  in  the 
plural. 

Matt.  iy.  10 ;  Deut.  yi.  13.  Mopfp  is  in  the  LXX,  and  not 
in  the  Hebrew  text.  Top  Seop  irpoaicvp^<T€i9y  which  differs 
from  (l>ofir)0i]<rrfy  LXX  Eee.  (Heb.  KT^)?  is  in  the  LXX  (Cod. 
Al.  and  other  MSS.).  It  is  clear  that  this  alteration  was  not 
made  by  the  second  Matthew  himself,  for  wpoa-KVPiip  is  onlj 
construed  with  the  datiye  in  this  gospel  (chap.  iy.  yer.  9 ;  ii. 
2,  8,  11;  yiii.  2;  ix.  18;  xiy.  53 ;  xy.25;  xyiii.  26;  xx.  20; 
xxyiii.  9,  17. 

Matt.  xi.  10 ;  Mai.  iii.  1.  This  quotation  does  not  agree 
with  either  the  Hebrew  or  the  LXX  {irpoctumop  /jlov). 
Matthew  has  irp6a-<iyn'6v  aov^  whilst  the  messenger  is  repre- 
sented as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  and  not  as  the 
prophet  of  Jehoyah.  In  the  rest  of  the  quotation  he  follows 
the  LXX,  with  the  exception  of  the  tcaTtKr/cevaa-si  (conf.  Mark 
i.  3),  in  the  place  of  which  the  LXX  haye  hnpKi^^rrai.  The 
age  of  the  quotation,  which  in  John  is  applied  only  to  Jesus, 
is  shown  by  the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

c.  Quotations  by  Matthew  and  Mark : — 

The  quotations  which  Matthew  and  Mark  haye  in  common 
are  of  the  same  description.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
in  passages  where  Mark  adheres  to  the  Hebrew  text,  Matthew 
inclines  to  that  of  the  LXX. 

Mark  iy.  12.  A  free  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
**  Hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand  not ;  and  see  ye  indeed, 
but  perceiye  not.  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and 
make  their  ears  heayy,  and  shut  their  eyes ;  lest  they  see 
with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand 
with  their  heart,  and  conyert,  and  be  healed,'*  Isa.  yi.  9,  10. 
^A^eOrj  avroh  (verse  10)  is  in  Hebrew  ^^  ^T\\j  impersonal, 
"  and  there  shall  be  healing  for  it."  Matthew  follows  the 
LXX  literally  in  chap.  xiii.  yer.  15,  KaMdaofiai  avTovsy  and 
makes  the  quotation  longer  (chap.  xiii.  ver.  14,  15). 

Mark  yii.  6;  Matt.  xy.  8;  Isa.  xxix.  13.  Ovto9  6  Xao?. 
Both  eyangelists  follow  the  LXX,  and  differ  from  the  Hebrew 
text,  Mark  somewhat  the  most.  Matthew  writes  o  \a^9 
OVT09.     This  chapter,  which,  with  others,  was  written  in  the 
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reign  of  Hezekiah,  declares  woe  to  Ariel,  the  city  of  David, 
but  promises  that  the  invading  enemy  shall  not  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Mark.  vii.  10 ;  Exod  xx.  12.  The  LXX  and  the  Hebrew 
text  read  Tlfia  top  iraripa  cov  Ka\  rrjv  firfT^pa  <rov.  Matthew 
(chap.  XV.  ver.  4)  omits  the  superfluous  pronoun. 

Mark  x.  7,  8 ;  Gren.  ii.  24.  '^EvsKev  tovtov  KaraXely^ei 
avOpdoirof  TOP  iraripa  airrov  teal  rffv  p/rjripay  Koi  iaovrai  oi  Svo 
sh  adp/ca  fiiav.  This  is  according  to  the  LXX.  Matthew 
omits  here  also  the  pronoun  avrovy  completing,  in  chap.  xix. 
ver.  5,  the  quotation  by  the  words  KoXXTjOTjasTai  ry  yvvaiKi 
avTov  (LXX,  Cod.  Al.  Bee.,  wpoaKUVfja-erai,  irpos  Tf)p  yvpaiKav) 
[in  the  Cod.  Sin.  "  and  cleave  to  his  wife ''  (Mark  x.  7)  is 
omitted],  and  makes  the  words  which  belong  to  Adam,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  Hebrew  grammar,  to  be  the  words  of 
Grod,  elnep  (o  0«oy),  verse  5.  The  quotation  in  Mark  is 
incorrect,  however,  being  made  up  from  Gen.  i.  27,  "  male 
and  female  created  he  them,"  and  Gen.  ii.  24,  in  which  the 
reason  why  a  man  should  leave  his  father  and  mother  is 
different  to  the  one  here  assigned.  These  words  cannot, 
therefore,  have  been  quoted  by  Jesus,  but  must  be  a  later 
insertion  by  the  evangelist. 

Mark  x.  19.  Matthew  here  follows  the  order  of  the  Deca- 
logue ("Do  not  commit  adultery  "  is  omitted  in  the  Cod.  Sin.), 
and  again  omits  the  pronoun  aou  (LXX)  after  top  iraripa. 

Mark  xii.  10.  The  psalm  here  quoted  from  (Ps.  cxviii.) 
was  written  after  the  return  from  the  captivity,  and  is 
known  by  its  showing  a  distinction  between  the  Israelites 
and  those  that  fear  Jehovah — that  is,  the  Samaritans.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  written  by  David  nor  in  his  time,  and 
does  not  refer  to  the  Messiah.  "  This  was  the  Lord's  doing  '* 
should  be  "  This  was  from  Jehovah." 

Mark  xii.  26  ;  Exod.  iii.  6.  'Eyw  o  ©eoj  (Heb.),  Matt.  xxii. 
32.     Matthew  inserts  sTfiiy  like  the  LXX. 

Mark  xii.  30.  'Ef  iXrjs  rrjs  Kapiias  koI  if  iXr^s  rrjs  ylrvxv^ 
cov  Koi  i^  iKT)9  rr]9  la'xyos  aov-  This  is  according  to  the 
Hebrew  text.  The  transcriber  inserts  if  i\rj9  lijs  iiavolas  aovj 
which  'x^  B,  &c.  inserted  from  Matthew,  which  in  A  altered  its 
place,  and  which  D,  H,  &c.  properly  omit.  Matthew  (chap, 
xxii.  ver.  37)  read  in  the  LXX  (Cod.  Al.  and  others)  Sio- 
voias  for  hvpa^utos  (Heb.  *ii<P,  which  corresponds  to  Xax^9  in 
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Mark)  erroneously.  Aiavolat  is  not  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
cannot  agree  with  dyairav. 

Mark  xii.  36 ;  Ps.  ex.  1.  KdOurop  i/e  hi^i&v  fiov  la>ff  &p 
6&  Toifs  i')(dpov9  cov  inronrohiov  r&v  iroBmv  aov.  This  is  fineely 
translated  from  the  LXX,  which  read  koBov  and  unoirohiovj 
instead  of  xnroKam.  Matthew  qaotes  in  the  same  manner, 
but  has  Kodov  (chap.  xxiL  ver.  44),  in  strict  accordance  with 
theLXX. 

This  psalm  is  not  bj  David,  but  by  a  poet  who  advises 
him  not  to  go  out  with  his  army  and  risk  his  life  in  battle. 
The  correct  translation  is : 

Jehovah  hath  said  to  my  lord, 

^  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand 

Until  1  make  thine  enemies  a  stool  for  thy  feet." 

Mark  xiii.  1,  2.  These  words  are  supposed  to  be  founded 
on  Micpli  iii.  12.  But  the  next  chapter  contains  a  pro- 
phecy that — 

The  momitain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 

Shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains ; 

and  that 

The  law  shall  go  forth  of  Zion, 

And  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem ; 

in  short,  that  Jerusalem  should  be  the  first  city  in  the 
world.  The  Jews,  however,  only  number  three-tenths  per 
cent,  of  all  the  faithful  in  the  religious  world,  and  we 
cannot  therefore  receive  this  as  a  prophetic  book. 

Mark  xiii.  6-8.  These  verses  are  made  up  from  Jer. 
xxix.  8,  a  portion  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  which  relates 
to  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  from  Jeremiah 
xiv.  14,  and  from  Isaiah  xix.  2.  In  Jeremiah,  the  pro- 
phets are  represented  as  prophesying  lies  in  the  name 
of  "the  Lord,'*  which  is  here  converted  into  the  name 
of  "the  Christ"  (the  expected  Messiah;  Christ  was  not 
used  as  a  proper  name  until  after  the  crucifixion),  and 
Isaiah  xix.  2,  refers  only  to  the  Egyptians,  who  are  to  be 
"  set  against  the  Egyptians."  The  only  threat  of  an  "  earth- 
quake "  in  the  Old  Testament  is  in  Isaiah  xxix.  6,  where 
it  is  threatened  against  Ariel— that  is,  Jerusalem.  The  only 
&mine  predicted  is  in  Amos  viii.  11,  but  it  is  a  famine  "  not 
of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the  words  of 
the  Lord:' 

Mark  xiv.  27;  Zech.  xiii.  7.  TA  wpo^ara  (Heb.).  Matthew 
(xxvi.  31),  like^the  LXX,^in8ert8  jijs  noifirris  here. 
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Mark  xiv.  62.  Msra  rdp  vs<f>s\&v.  This  is  according  to 
the  LXX  and  the  Chaldee  text  Dan.  vii.  13.  Matthew 
(xivi.  64)  writes  eirl  twv  ve<f>€\&Py  referring  to  Jesus,  whose 
coming  in  the  clouds  was  expected  (conf.  chap.  xxiv.  ver. 
«0,  and  Mark  xiii.  26). 

Mark  xv.  34.  ^EKcoty  iXcoty  \a/jLfia  aafiaxOapiy  Ps.  xxii.  1. 
The  Chaldee  text  here  is  older  than  the  Hebrew  ^Xl  in  Matt, 
ixvii.  46  (in  which  passage  "  Eloi ''  is  read  in  the  Cod.  Sin.), 
and  is  therefore  more  adapted  to  explain  the  mistake  which 
follows.  In  the  use  of  the  vocative  Se^  (conf.  irdrepy  Matt. 
xxvi.  39,  with  6  warrjpy  Mark  xiv.  36),  Matthew  deviates 
from  the  text  of  Mark,  with  which,  however,  he  has  Xva  ri 
(Mark,  ets  rl;  Heb.  np^)  in  common. 

d.  Quotations  in  the  collection  of  sayings  (the  First 
Matthew) : — 

The  quotations  in  the  First  Matthew  are  also  identical 
with  the  LXX.  Conf.  Matt.  v.  38  with  Exod.  xxi.  24,  Lev. 
xxiv.  20,  and  Deut.  xix.  21,  with  the  exception  of  the  word 
xaiy  which  does  not  belong,  properly  speaking,  to  the  quota- 
tion. The  same  is  the  case  in  Matt.  v.  21,  27  (Exod.  xx. 
13,  14),  in  Matt.  v.  33  (Deut.  xxiii.  21),  and  in  Matt.  v.  43 
(Lev.  xix.  18).  The  quotations  are  inaccurate,  however,  as 
might  be  expected  from  oral  tradition. 

The  result  clearly  is,  that  the  several  portions  which  make 
up  Matthew's  Gospel  can  be  distinguished  by  the  method  of 
their  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  Third 
Matthew,  the  influence  of  the  Targums  is  especially  visible, 
besides  that  of  the  LXX.  The  quotations  which  the  Second 
Matthew  has  in  common  with  Luke  are  of  quite  a  different 
description,  and  in  Matthew's  Gospel  follow  the  LXX  closely. 
The  fact  that  Mark  quotes  more  inaccurately,  and  in  many 
places  approximates  more  than  Matthew  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  shows  that  his  gospel  had  some  other  origin.  When 
he  gives  the  words  of  Jesus,  this  approximation  to  the 
more  ancient  text  need  cause  no  surprise.  In  the  Second 
Matthew,  the  use  of  the  LXX  is  so  plain,  that  in  one  place 
(chap.  xxii.  ver.  37)  he  appears  to  have  mis-read  the  Greek 
text. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

KABRATIYSS  IN  MATTHEW  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  DBAWN  UP  AFTER 
TTPES  AND  PSOPHECIES  FBOM  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

To  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  Matthew,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  not  origi- 
nally joined  to  chap.  iii.  1,  belong  the  manner  in  which  the 
narratives  there  given  are  formed  according  to  sapposed 
types  or  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament. 

If  the  family  tree  of  Jesus  could  not  be  discovered  in  the 
lowly  family  at  Nazareth,  it  was  constructed  as  well  as  it 
could  be  £ix)m  the  pedigrees  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  from  whom 
the  Messiah,  according  to  prophecy,  was  to  spring,  and  from 
which  it  was  self-evident  that  Jesus,  if  he  were  the  Messiah, 
must  have  sprung  (chap.  i.  verses  1-18). 

Nothing  is  known  in  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament 
of  Jesus  being  bom  at  Bethlehem,  with  the  exception  of  the 
narratives  Matt.  ii.  1,  et  sqq.,  and  Luke  ii.  1~6,  ct  sqq. 
Moreover,  the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke  are  conflicting. 

Hence,  in  the  absence  of  older  accounts,  the  unhistorical 
character  of  both  these  traditions  appears,  and  we  must  seek 
for  their  immediate  origin  in  the  prophecy  of  Micah,  chap. 
V.  2,  where,  owing  to  an  erroneous  interpretation,  and  pro- 
bably a  false  reading  also,  Bethlehem  is  indicated  as  the 
place  where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom.  The  birth-place  of 
the  Messiah  was  by  this  means  indicated  by  God  himself, 
and  Jesus  musty  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who  hold 
him  to  be  the  Messiah,  have  been  bom  there.  Thus  the 
tradition  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  Bethlehem,  as  Matthew 
narrates  it,  arose  of  itself,  while  he  gives  us  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  so  by  rearranging  Micah  v.  1,  as  a  prophecy 
in  Matt.  ii.  4,  5. 

It  was  thoroughly  expected  from  Numb.  xxiv.  17,  that  a 
star  (^^his  star,"  Matt.  ii.  2),  would  shine  when  the  Messiah 
was  born.     The  heathen  Magi,  and  the  presents  which  they 
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bring,  may  be  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  Isa.  Ix.  3,  4,  6. 
The  flight  of  the  Messiah  into  Egypt  and  his  return  were 
typified  in  the  migration  of  Israel,  the  type  of  the  Messiah, 
from  Canaan  to  Egypt,  in  connection  with  which  Matt.  ii.  15, 
refers  to  Hosea  xi.  1.  If  Pharaoh  persecuted  Israel,  the 
typical  Messiah,  who  is  called  (Hos.  xi.  1)  the  "  son  of  God," 
another  Pharaoh  (Herod)  has  persecuted  to  death  the  real 
Messiah.  As  a  proof  how  tradition  grew  up  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Old  Testament  narratives,  the  very  words  of 
Exodus  iv.  19  (LXX),  "They  are  dead  which  sought  the 
young  child's  life,"  are  taken  word  for  word,  and  inserted  in 
Matt.  ii.  20.  If  Pharaoh  raged  against  the  new-born  sons 
of  the  Israelites,  Herod  does  the  same  (Matt.  ii.  16).  And  we 
may  also  see  how,  after  this  tradition  had  become  established, 
Jer.  xxxi.  15,  being  interpreted  to  signify  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  was  made  to  refer  to  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents 
at  Bethlehem  (Matt.  ii.  17,  18).  Whether  the  idea  of  the 
bii*th  of  Jesus  of  a  virgin  was  taken  from  a  Messianic  inter- 
pretation of  Isa.  vii.  14,  where  np^y  is  erroneously  translated 
irapOivos  in  the  LXX,  instead  of  vsav^^y  as  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  Theodotion  have  done,  or  whether  the  passage  in  Isaiah 
was  applied  to  support  this  tradition,  which  had  been  derived 
from  some  other  source,  is  uncertain,  for  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  Jews  understood  these  words  to  be  spoken  of  the  Messiah. 
In  the  meantime,  the  evangelist  exerted  himself  to  bring 
the  words  with  which  the  angel  commences  the  birth  of 
Christ  (Matt.  i.  22)  as  much  as  possible  Into  accordance  with 
the  Greek  text.  Conf.  Judges  xiii.  6,  5t4  *SoO  aif  h  yaarpl 
s^H9  Kol  re^  vlop  .  .  •  Kai  avrof  ap^erai  aco^eip  top  ^laparfK,  with 
Matt.  i.  21,  23,  to  see  how  this  portion  of  the  Scripture  was 
also  before  him. 

This  method  is  pursued  in  other  portions  of  this  gospel, 
and  especially  in  those  places  where  Matthew  stands  alone 
among  the  synoptical  gospels. 

Matt.  iv.  13.  The  environs  of  Capernaum,  where  Jesus 
commenced  his  preaching,  are  here  designated  by  the  names 
of  Zabulon  and  Nepthalim,  which  were  no  longer  used  in  the 
time  of  Jesus,  to  agree  with  Isa.  viii.  23,  and  ix.  1,  in  order 
to  make  it  clear  how  the  prophecy  was  completely  fulfilled  iu 
the  person  of  Jesus. 

Matt.  xxi.  2,  7.  The  colt,  which  is  not  spoken  of  else- 
where in  the  tradition  (that  is,  not  in  Mark,  Luke,  or  John),  is 
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not  taken  from  any  tradition  or  narrative,  but  from  a  misunder* 
standing  of  the  prophecy  Zeeh.  ix.  9,  to  which  verse  4  refers, 
and  in  which  the  editor,  while,  like  the  LXX,  he  overlooked 
the  comparison  in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  took  6po9  to  indicate 
the  female  sex,  found  two  animals  mentioned,  an  ass  {6vos)  and 
a  colt  (ttwXoj).  The  unhistorical  nature  of  this  is  evident, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  a  colt  which  was  still  in  need 
of  its  mother's  care  could  be  of  any  use  to  Jesus  on  this 
occasion.  The  editor,  in  consequence  of  his  prophetico- 
typical  method,  made  Jesus  ride  on  both  animals,  perhaps  in 
turn,  in  verse  7  {hretcdOKrev  hrdvw  axniv).  Conf.  Mark  xi.  7, 
iKoBiCiv  hr  axnovy  a  parallel  passage  which  does  not  allow  us 
to  interpret  avj&v  in  Matthew  as  referring  to  "the  garments." 

Matt.  xxiv.  15.  Matthew  having  regard  to  Dan.  ix.  27, 
alters  the  indeterminate  expression  iwov  ov  Bsi  (Mark  xiiL 
14)  into  iv  rorrrtp  arfUp. 

Matt.  xxvi.  15.  The  gospel  history  knows  nothing  else- 
where of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  which  Judas  receives  on 
this  occasion.  According  to  Mark  xiv.  11,  they  did  not  pay 
him  at  the  time  (^onyaoi;),  but  promised  to  give  him,  not 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  but  money  (conf.  Luke  xxii.  5).  The 
latest  editor  of  Matthew's  gospel  made  up  here  a  transaction 
which  is  not  in  the  historical  account  from  Zech.  xi.  12,  13, 
and  even  took  the  word  ttrnja-aPy  by  which  the  LXX  trans- 
late the  Hebrew  word  ^^P^T.,  from  it.  The  word  apyvpia  is 
also,  as  the  quotation  shows,  taken  from  Zechariah.  This 
word  apyvpia  is  a  correction  of  dfyyvpovsy  a  contraction  of 
aprfjpiovsj  which  has  no  substantive,  and  displays  not  an 
historical,  but  a  prophetic  character. 

Matt,  xxvii.  8-10.  Judas's  bringing  back  the  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  here  agrees  with  iarqaav  (chap.  xxvi.  15).  His 
going  into  the  temple  reminds  us  of  m  oIkov  /cvplov  (Zech.  xi. 
18),  from  which  it  is  taken,  as  the  thirty  apyvpia  were  from 
Zech.  xi.  12.  Again,  "potter"  was  supposed  to  be  meant 
from  the  false  reading  "i^J^^O  fi^m  "^VJ,  instead  of  ")y^^n  ("king's 
coffers  ")  from  "^V^JS,  which  is  the  correct  one.  Judas's  hanging 
himself,  which  contradicts  Acts  i.  18  {ainfy^aTo)^  yerse  5,  is 
also  copied  from  2  Sam.  xvii.  23,  where  the  same  word  is 
used  by  the  LXX  respecting  Ahithophel,  the  enemy  of  David, 
the  type  of  the  Messiah.  Ahithophel,  who  is  also  a  type  of 
the  Messiah,  Fs.  xli.  9  (conf.  John  xiii.  18),  having  hung 
himself,  Judas,  his  antitype,  must  do  the  same. 
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Matt,  xxvii.  84.  According  to  Mark  (chap.  xv.  ver.  23), 
they  gave  Jesus,  in  order  to  allay  his  anguish,  the  customary 
drink,  wine  mingled  with  an  extract  of  myrrh.  Matthew, 
however,  knew  from  Ps.  bdx.  21,  that  vinegar  mingled  with 
gall  was  to  be  given  to  the  Messiah,  which  was  not  in  reality 
given  to  him.  He  saw  in  this,  in  accordance  with  this 
psalm,  a  means  of  torturing  Jesus,  while  the  object,  accord- 
ing to  the  historical  narrative  of  Mark,  was  the  assuage- 
ment of  his  suflFerings. 

Matt,  xxvii.  43.  These  words,  which  are  taken  from  Ps. 
xxii.  8,  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  chief-priests  in  an 
unusual  manner.  They  could  not  recognise  themselves  to 
be  the  enemies  of  the  Messiah,  as  they  are  described  to  be  in 
other  places ;  but  the  editor,  true  to  his  method  here,  con- 
structed the  representation  of  them  out  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment original,  as  he  had  already  found  the  end  of  Judas 
indicated  by  that  of  Ahithophel. 

From  these  and  other  things,  it  is  clear  that  where  his- 
torical tradition  failed,  prophecy  came  to  its  assistance. 
What  God  had  said  in  old  times  or  had  typically  foreshown 
was  indeed  a  source  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  tra- 
ditions of  men.  This  method  characterises  particularly 
those  portions  of  Matthew's  gospel  which  we  have  learnt  to 
recognise  as  additions  of  the  latest  editor's  (the  third 
Matthew). 

DOUBLETS   IN   MATTHEW's   GOSPEL. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  Matthew's  gospel  is  also  the 
fact  that  the  same  occurrences  or  words  occur  twice  over. 

Matt.   iv.    23.  Kai    vipirjyip    oXriv  Matt.    ix.    35.     Kai    vepiTJYip    rdQ 

Trjv  VaXiXaiav  iiBd<TKwv  iv  ral^  avi'a"  iroXttc  Trdaaf^  Kai  rd^  KWfiaQy  SiSdffKwv 

yuyaiQ  avrGtv  kuI  Ktipvaautv  to  ivayyi"  Iv  toiq  ovvayiayniQ  ahrdv  Kai  KjjpvfTOutv 

Xiov     r^c     PaaiXeiag    Kai    Bipmnvutv  rb  €vayys\iov  rrj^  (iaaiXiiaCf  Kai  Bipo" 

irdaav  vocov  Kai   irdaav  fiaXaKiav  iv  irivuiwdtravvotrov  Kai  Trdaav  fiaXaKiav 

Tif  Xatf,  iv  T(fi  Xa(^.    Conf.  Mark  yi.  6. 

Matty. 29.  EJ6  500aX/«oc(rot;o^€^i6c         Matt   xviii.  9.  £i  6  StpOaXfiog  <rov 

CKaviaXil^it  (r€,  t^tXi  abrbv  Kai  fidXt  dvh  ffKavdaXil^n   tit,  l^tXt   ahrbv  Kai   jSnXf 

eov'  (rvfiifiipu  yap  aoi  Iva  dnoXtiraiiv  dvb  aov*  koXov  aoi  iari  ftov6^9aXfAO¥ 

tUv  fuXwv  aavy  Kai  fi-q  oXov  rb  <rwfid  ti^    rijv  Zw^v  tiaiXOtXv^  17  Bvo  b^OaX^ 

oov  pXfiBy  itQ  yifwav,  fio^Q  txovra  pXrififjrai  €ic  Tt)v  yiivvav 

Tov  irvpog,    Conf.  Mark  ix.  47. 
Matt.  y.  30.  Ei  if  Bf^id  <rov  ycip  Matt  zviii.  8.  Eii^x^'V  ^<''^***^'^*^ 

WKavSaXiZii  oty  ikkoxI/ov  avTi^v  Kai  fidXt  BaXiZn  aty  tKKO^\iov  abrd  Kai  /SaXc  dirb 

dirbaov*  ovfi^kpti  ydp aot'lva  diroXrirai  oov*  koKov  aoi  iariv,„pXti9rjvai  fig  rb 

Iv  Tutv  fuXiiv  cov  Kai  fiii  oXov  rb  outfAd  irvp  rb  almnov*     Coil£  Mark  IX.  43. 
90V  pXtiBj  tig  yitwav. 
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Matt  T.  32.  'Bt^  ii  Xiyy  v/dv  Zn 
hQ  Av  dwoXvay  ri)v  yvvauea  aifvov 
wupeicrbc  \6yov  irapvtlat,,,Kal  hg  Mv 
dwcXt^vfUVffv  yafitfoyf  fioix^^o'* 

Matt.  yi.  15.  'Edv  dk  /ti)  d^yrt  roig 
AvBpinroii  rd  irafMirntfAaTa  abrivj 
oMk  6  irarijp  vfi&v  dfriatt  rd  wapawTtlf^ 
futra  vfi&p. 

Matt.  yii.  16.  c«r6  ritv  Kapviv 
aifrSiv  liriyvbtoteGt  avrovQ, 

17.  Tlav  iivSpov  dyaObv  Kapiroift 
KoXoirg  woui*  to  ik  eaxpbv  iii^pov 
Kafiiroiii  wovtipovg  vout, 

18.  Ov  ivvarai  Hvlpov  dya%v 
Kapwo^  TTOviipoifg  iroiHVf  oifik  iMpov 
eairpov  Kapwoi^  raXo^  wotttv. 

Matt  ix.  13.  fidOiTi  ri  i<rriy*'EX€oc 
OIXw  Kal  oif  Oveiav, 

Matt  ix.  34.  Ol  dk  ^apioaioi  IXtyoVf 
^  'Ry  Tip  dpxovTi  ritv  iaifAOvitiV 
Ic/SoXXft  rd  iaifiSvta,*' 

Matt  X.  16.  dviKTortpov  ierai  yj 

XoiofUitp  Kal  Toii6ftpw  kv  ^ftip^  Kpietiag^ 

4  Ty  w6\u  kxeivy. 

Matt  X.  17.       irapaBtHrowrtv   vfiUQ, 
22,  Koi  iOiffOt  fturoif/upoi  vw6  ir(iv« 

TufV  Bid  TO  ]>vofid  ftov  *  6  Bk  ifirofiiivaQ 

t/c  rikotf  ot^roc  at^virat. 

Matt  xiL  39.  rtvtd  irovqpd  koI 
^(MxaXtC  orjiikiov  iirt^i;rii  *  Kai  <ni/ii!ov 
oif  BoOifOtTai  avrjj  ti  fir^  to  <riifuiov 
*ltn^d  Tov  npo«piiTov, 

Matt  xiii.  12.  Bcrnc  ydp  fyii, 
ii^ffiTai  avT(pf  Kcu  ntpitrtrtvOqfftTtu' 
ooTiQ  dk  oifK  ix^h  1^^^  ^  ^X^h  dpOifotrai 
dw'  ot&rot'. 

Matt  xiy.  6.  k<popij$ti  Tbv  ^xXov, 
5ri  ifc  npo^liTtiv  aifrhy  fZxov. 

Matt  xvi.  19.  8  Idv  Irjayc  kwl  rr/c 
T^Ci  i^^oi  Biiipivov  Iv  To7g  oi/pavolc 
Kai  8  Idv  Xv(ryc  ^w*  i^  7W>  tffTai 
XtXvfttvov  kv  roic  oifpavolg. 

Matt  xvii.  20.  dfiifv  Xiyta  vfuv^  Idv 
fx^'^  iri<mv..,lp£trf  ry  Sp*t  TovTi^* 
"MiTdfiilBi  kvTtv9tv  kxti,  icai  fiirapqof" 
rat. 

Matt  xxiy.  11.  koI  ir oXXoc  ^cv^o- 
irpo0^rai  kyipOficovrai,  Kai  wXavfiaowri 
9roXXovc. 

Matt  xxiy.  23.  Tort  idv  nc  ifiiv 

wurrtCcjiTt, 

Matt    xxTiii.    7.     ir/Dodyuo.ccfi 


Bfatt  xix.  9.  Alyw  ^^  ir/tiy,  dc  dv 
dwoXvffy  Ti^v  yvvaiKa  avTov  /ii)  ciri  vop- 
v£Jf*..ica2    6    ajroXfXvfil  vi|v     yafifivaQ 

IMdxdTeu,    Conf.  Mark  x.  11. 

Bfatt  xyiiL  35.  Ofirw  Kai  6  wartip 
fiov  6  kTTovpdvioQ  irouitni  v/tiv  Idv  /ii^ 
d^rJTi  ItaOTOQ  Ttf  dSiX^  a{fTQV,,,Td 
wapawTtifAara  aitrutv. 

Matt  xii.  33.  ^  xoiiicaTi  t6  div^ 

ipov  KaXov  Kai  tov  Kapwbv  oifTOu 
KaXbVf  4  woitjtran  Tb  ikvipov  trawpbv 
Kai  TOV  Kopwbv  avrov  eairpov  *  Ik  ydp 
TOV  Kapwov  rb  Sivipov  yivwTKiTai, 


Matt  xii.  7.  tl  Bk  lyvwatTi  ti  ieTiv 
*£Xfoc  OiXut  Kai  oif  Ovaiav, 

Matt  xii.  24.  Oi  dk  ^api9aloi,,,tlwoVf 
*' O^Tog  ovK  iKpaXXfi  rd  faifioviaj  d 
fiy  iv  Tip  BiiXZipo^X  dpxovTt  T4ov 
iatuovitav.**    Conf.  Mark  iii.  22. 

Matt.  xL  24.  wXtjv  XI7W  iffiivy  on 
yy  So^ofiwv  dvtKTOTipov  iarai  iv 
iipfpff.  KplffHitQf  i|  flroi. 

Matt  xxiy.  9.  napatuoovaiv  vfiaQ,,» 
KOi  lotaOi  pnaovpivoi  vwb  irdvTtav  twv 
iOv&v  did  t6  ovopd  ftov, 

13.  b   ik  irrofitivng  ci'(^   reXoCy   ovrog 

cttHiiotTat,    Conf.  Mark  xiii.  9, 13. 

Matt  xyL  4.  ytvid  rrovttpd  Kai 
liOixaXiQ  aripiiov  liri^iirci*  rai  aripiiov 
oif  So9i}<nTat  ahryj  tl  pi)  Tb  atjptlov 
'Iitfvd  TOV  irpoipriTov,  Cf.  Mark  yiii.  12. 

Matt  XXy.  29.  T^  ydp  ix^*^^  navTi 
doOrjatTaif  Kai  mpiaofvyijtfiTai*  dvh  Sk 

TOV  pt)   ix^^^^^i  '^^^  ^  ^X^';  dp9fj(f(Tai 
aV  aifTov, 
Matt  xxi.  20.  ^fiovfuOa  tov  6-j^ov 

irdvTfQ  ydp   txovai    rbv  'iwdvviiv    wg 

wpo^fiTfiv,    Conf.  Mark  xL  32. 

Matt.  xyiiL  18.  00a  kdv  dfiavfre  iwi 
^V  7^C>  ifTToi  dtdtpiva  iv  Ttp  ovpavip* 
Kai  oaa  idv  Xvaiyrc  iv\  r^c  yrjg  iarai 
XfXvpfva  iv  Tip  oifpavtp. 

Matt  xxi.  21.  'Api]v  Xsyw  vplv^  idv 
iXV^*  fri(mv,.,Kdv  Tip  opH  TovTtp  tixiiTtf 
'Ap9fiTi  Kai  /3X»/0ijn  fi't  t»/v  BdXacoav^ 
ytvrj<T€rai.    Conf.  Mark  xi.  22. 

Matt.  xxiy.  24.  'EyipBtiaovTai,,, 
4mf8oirpoiprirai.,.ijaTt  wXavitoaif  k,t,X» 

Conf.  Mark  xiii.  21. 
Matt  xxiy.  26.  idv  itirwtfiv  vfuvj 

'Jioi> ...  IBov,,,pi^    irtffTtvotiTt,      Conf. 

Mark  xiiL  21. 

Matt  xxyiii.  10.  Iva  dwiXBticiv,., 
KOKii  pt  oyj/ovTai, 
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These  doublets  show  that  the  editor  knew  of  several 
sources,  from  which  he  borrowed  his  materials^  and  they 
are  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  author, 
whenerer  he  can  do  so  conveniently,  and  it  does  not  es- 
cape his  memory,  avoids  the  repetition  of  similar  passages. 
Of  this  Matt.  x.  17-22,  gives  a  clear  proof.  The  editor 
omits  these  verses,  which  he  had  borrowed  from  Mark  xiii. 
9-13,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  when  he  mentions  them 
again  in  chap.  xxiv.  And  there  are  not  wanting  examples 
that  the  editor,  in  order  to  avoid  repeating  a  similar  trans- 
action twice,  made  one  narrative  out  of  two  distinct  but 
similar  ones.  In  this  way  arose  the  narrative  of  the  two 
possessed  men  at  Gadara  (chap.  viii.  ver.  28),  from  the 
junction  of  the  narrative  of  the  possessed  man,  Mark  i. 
21-28,  which  narrative  Matthew  omits,  and  that  of  the 
possessed  man  in  Mark  v.  1,  et  sqq.  It  is  evident  that  the 
editor  of  Matt.  viii.  28,  had  the  narrative  of  Mark  i.  21-28 
before  him  from  this  circumstance  especially,  that  in  his 
deviations  from  Mark  v.  1,  et  sqq.,  he  adjusted  his  text  ac- 
cording to  Mark  i.  21,  et  sqq.,  as  the  following  comparison 
will  show : — 


Matt.  yiiL  29.  IxpaXav 

*lil<T0Vf  vtk  ruv  Oeoi);  7/X0ec 
utdi»»,fia<raviaai  rjfAd:\ '' 


Mark  i.  24  dvUpaU 

Afy(iiv...'*Ti  rifAiv  Kai   ooty 
diroXiccu  tinaq ;'' 


Mark  y.  7.  Kpa^aq  ..Xc- 

yfi,"Ti  i^t  Kai  ffoiy*lri<yodf 
vtk  Tov  Oeov  rov  ut^iaroi;^ 
opKiZw  <re  TOP  QfoVf  fly  fu 


The  same  is  the  case,  as  has  been  already  shown,  with  the 
two  blind  men.  Matt.  xx.  30,  with  the  agreement  between 
Matt.  ix.  27,  and  the  blind  man  at  Jericho,  Mark  x.  46,  et 
sqq.,  with  this  difference,  that  the  editor  borrowed  Matt.  ix. 
27,  et  sqq.,  and  did  not  omit  it,  like  Mark  i.  21,  et  sqq. 

It  is  probable  also  that  the  Bcufiopi^ofievosy  rv^Xos  teal  Kto^s, 
Matt.  xii.  22,  arose  from  the  combination  of  the  blind  man. 
Matt.  ix.  27,  and  the  kw^os  haifiovi^6/jLeyo9y  chap.  ix.  32. 

Conf. : — 


Matt.  xii.  22.  rpoa- 
ivix^n      ^(^^^     iaifiovi' 

23.  Kcd  i^iaravro  ir&v^ 
TtQ  oi  oxXoi  Kai  IKiyov.,, 

24.  0(  ik  ^^apioaloi 
titroVf  **Oiros  •.*  i^  •••rif 
dpxovn  Tiav  iaifiovwi'*" 


Matt.  ix.  32.    irpov- 

rivtyxav    aitrtf  dvOpt$nrov 
Kut^v  BaifioviofJLtvov, 

33.  Kai  iOavfAoaav  oi 
6x^0' 9  Xeyovr€c... 

34.  Oc^i  ^apiaatm  iXt" 
yovy  **  *Ev  ry  apxoirri  ruv 
daifWfioip"  ff.r.X. 


Markiu.22. 


01 


Kai     oi    ypofiftarttc*, 
IXiyoVf  "*0r«  iv  T(f  apxovri 
T&v  daifwviwrf'  r.r.X. 
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Words  and  expressions  which  are  peculiar  to  the  two 
first  chapters  of  Matthew,  and  which  occur  again  else- 
where:— 


Lie     . 
il7     •       . 

L20     . 
120     . 

i.24;  iild,  19 
IL  12, 18, 19,  22 
il  7, 13, 19  . 
1.1 


L  21 ;  ii.  4    • 


L22      . 
1116,17,23. 

126     . 


11. 1 
iLS      . 

ii.4 


i  22;  iL  5, 15,  23 
u.  7      . 

ii.  9      . 

ii  12, 13, 14,  22 

L22j  iL16, 17 

1119    . 

1L23    . 


*Ii|<rovc  i  XtySfitvoc  Xpt<rroc.    Conf.  XXvii.  17,  22. 

6  XfHeroc,  a  word  used  bj  the  editor.  Conf.  zL  2, 
xxiii.  10. 

ivOvfiiinOai,    Conf.  ix.  4,  xii.  25. 

Uov  occurs  fifty-six  times,  only  a  few  of  which  are  in 
the  parallel  passages  of  MarK. 

dyyfXoc  Kvpiov,     Com.  xxix.  2. 

Kar  ovap,     Conf.  xxvii.  19. 

faivttrOaij  spoken  of  visions.    Conf.  xxIt.  30. 

vide  Aavif.  Conf.  ix.  27,  xii.  23,  xv.  22. ;  xx.  30,  31 ; 
xxi.  9,  15.  In  Mark,  this  expression  only  occurs 
twice  in  the  narallel  passages  (x.  47,  48),  and  then 
it  has.probably  been  insertoid  by  a  later  hand. 

0  Xnoc,  the  people,  emphatically.  Cont  iy.  23,  ix.  35, 
xxi.  23;  xxyi.  3,  5,  47 ;  xxvii.  1,  26.  In  Mark,  it 
only, occurs  twice  in  the  usual  sense  of  o^Xoc  (xL  32, 
xiy.  2). 

rovro  ii  cXov  yiyovtw  iva.     Conf.  XxL  4,  xxvi.  56. 

ii/a    wXfip^Oyrb    pri9kv    ifiro    Kvpiav    fid    rov    rrpo^iirov 

Xiyovroc.  Cont  iy.  14,  viiL  17,  xii.  17,  xiiL  35,  xxi.  4, 

xxyi  56,  xxyiL  9. 
fftfC  oiJ.    Conf.  xiy.  22,  zvii.  9,  xxyi.  56.    It  is  not 

found  in  the  parallel  passages  in  Mark. 
irapayiyi99€iu     Conf  iil.  1. 

wa</a  'icoMtroXvfAo,  for  the  inhabitants.  Conf.  iii.  6, 
viiL  34,  xxi.  10. 

01  apx^f'C  >^<  ypafiparuQ  rov  \ao7»,  Conf.  Xxi.  23 ; 
xxyL  3,  47 ;  xxyii.  1. 

it&  roD  irpo^iiTovy  without  the  name.    Conf.  xiii.  35, 

xxi.  4. 
t6ti  occurs  seyenty-two  times  with  the  meaning  of 

'^  then,''  while  Mark  has  it  only  seyen  times,  and 

only  with  reference  to  time. 
loraHfil,    Conf.  xxyii.  11. 
dvaywptiv,  after  some  menacing  danger.    Conf.  iy.  12, 

xiii  15,  xiy.  13,  xy.  21. 
rb  ptif^fv,  Conf.  iy.  14,  yiii.  17,  xii.  17,  xiii.  35,  xxi.  4, 

xxii.  31,  xxiy.  15,  xxvii.  9  (u  piy^n'cy  iii  3). 
TiXivrav,    Conf.  ix.   18,  and  ii.  15,  17  nXtvTri,     It 

occurs  in  Mark  only  in  quotations. 
Kari^riaiv  f/(,*.     Conf.  ly.  23. 


fek 


It  is  clear,  fix)m  these  examples,  that  the  occurrences 
which  have  been  recognised  as  inserted  bj  the  third 
Matthew,  from  the  peculiarities  and  expressions  of  their 
later  origin,  are  confirmed  to  be  so  from  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion used  in  them. 

At  the  same  time,  the  mutual  harmony  of  the  mode  of 
speech  finds  a  place  between  the  later  insertions.     (See  the 
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remarks  on  Matt.  iv.  12 ;  xiii.  36-43 ;  xxiv,  28 ;  xxi.  10, 
11;  xxviL  4;  xxvii.  61&-53;  xxviii.  2-4,  116-15). 

Passages  which  have  been  inserted  at  a  later  date  in  the 
canonical  text  of  Mark : — 

Mark  i.  1—3.  The  words  KaOoas  ^sypairraij  /c.t.X.,  which, 
as  is  nsual  in  the  New  Testament  (Mark  ii.  13,  xiv.  21 ; 
Matt.  xxvi.  24;  John  i.  23,  vii.  38,  xii.  14;  Acts  xv.  15; 
Bom.  ii.  24,  iii.  4,  10;  2  Cor.  ix.  9,  &c.),  must  be  connected 
with  the  previous  word  af/x/ly  and  not  with  iyivero  (verse  4), 
are  apologetical,  and  are  placed  at  the  commencement  of  this 
gospel  in  order  to  justify  its  beginning  with  the  baptism  of 
John,  and  the  commencement  of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus 
as  connected  with  it.  An  apology  of  this  description  is  not 
found  anywhere  else  in  Mark,  except  in  the  spurious  passage 
chap.  XV.  verse  28,  which  is  omitted  in  the  Cod.  Sin. ;  and 
it  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  work  of  another  editor.  This 
pre&ce  points  evidently  to  a  time  when  the  gospel  history 
no  longer  began  with  the  baptism  of  John  (conf.  Acts 
i.  22,  and  x.  37),  but  with  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  shows 
also  the  existence  of  scriptures  such  as  the  canonical 
Matthew.  The  apologist  defends  this  commencement  of 
Mark's  gospel  by  informing  us  that,  according  to  the  pro- 
phets, the  gospel  began  correctly  with  the  introduction  of 
the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah.  There  is  also  in  these  verses 
the  uncertainty  of  the  text,  for  the  words  vloO  rov  &sovy  "  the 
Son  of  God,"  are  in  some  MSS.  without  the  article  {v!ov 
Ban)),  and  are  not  found  at  all  in  the  Cod.  Sin.  and  some 
other  MSS. ;  while  in  some  others  the  whole  passage  ^Itjo-ov 
XpioTov  viov  &60V  is  omitted.  If  "  the  Son  of  Grod  "  is  part 
of  the  genuine  gospel,  it  is  a  title  which  is  only  given  once 
again  in  Mark,  viz.  in  chap.  xiii.  32.  Besides,  rov  svary- 
y^kiop  can  hardly  be  understood  here  in  any  other  sense 
than  its  later  one,  '*  the  gospel  history,"  in  which  significa- 
tion the  expression  is  used  in  the  later  titles,  and  by  Justin 
{dirofivrffwvevfjLaTa  &  kqXhtqi  tvarf^tKia^  Apol.  i.  66—67)  ;  while 
we  cannot  properly  put  forward  as  a  title  to  the  gospel 
histories,  "  the  gospel,"  as  the  free  message  of  God,  Mark 
i.  14  ("the  gospel  of  God,"  Cod.  Sin.),  15,  viii.  35  (which 
is  not  in  the  Cod.  Sin.),  x.  29,  xiii.  10,  xiv.  9  ("the 
gospel,"  Cod.  Sin.),  or  of  "the  kingdom,"  Matt.  iv.  23. 
If  Mark's  gospel,   then,  was  the  earliest  in  point  of  time. 
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this  introduction,  which  points  to  a  period  when  other 
gospels,  such  as  that  of  Matthew,  were  in  existence,  must 
be  the  work  of  a  later  author.  Moreover,  the  hand  of  this 
later  author  is  visible  in  that  he  does  not  quote  in  ver.  1-3, 
like  Matt.  iii.  3,  from  Isa.  xi.  3  only,  but  also  from  Malachi, 
which  quotation  he  found  in  Matt.  xi.  10.  In  the  Cod.  Sin. 
the  passages  are  made  to  appear  as  if  they  were  both  taken 
from  Isaiah.  Lastly,  such  passages  as  Mark  iii  21,  and 
vi.  1,  et  sqq.,  show  that  Mark's  gospel  was  originally 
published  without  any  account  of  the  miraculous  birth  of 
Christ.  We  may  dismiss — owing  both  to  the  references  to 
the  Old  Testament  and  to  the  antidocetic  character  of  his 
gospel — the  idea  that  the  canonical  Mark,  as  well  as  Marcion, 
omitted  the  history  of  his  birth  contained  in  Matthew  from 
a  Gnostic  idea  respecting  the  coming  of  Jesus  in  the  flesh. 

From  all  this  we  may  infer  that  the  canonical  Mark  made 
use*  of  an  older  writing,  which  was  also  used  by  Matthew, 
and  which  began  with  Mark  i.  4,  which  verse  in  the  Cod. 
Sin.  is  "  John  the  Baptist  was  in  the  wilderness,"  and  in  other 
MSS.  "John  was  in  the  wilderness,  and  did  baptize  and 
preach,"  &c.  Luke's  gospel,  read  without  the  added 
chapters,  agrees  with  the  original  Mark,  for  it  expressly 
says  (chap.  iii.  ver.  2)  that  the  word  of  God  "  came  unto 
John  the  son  of  Zacharias  in  the  wilderness,"  thus 
contradicting  chap.  i.  ver.  15,  "  he  shall  be  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  even  from  his  mother's  womb."  The  reading 
o  ^SaTTTi'fwv  seems  to  be  the  preferable  one,  on  account  of 
chap.  vi.  ver.  1 4,  where  John  is  also  called  the  Baptist.  Chap, 
vi.  ver.  25,  should  also  be  read  ^amifyvrosy  and  tov  fiairriaTTjv 
(chap.  viii.  ver.  28)  is  perhaps  a  later  interpolation.  In  the 
oldest  text  the  Baptist  is  generally  called  John  only  (Matt. 
xi.  4,  7,  13,  18,  xxi.  25;  Mark  ii.  18,  vi.  18,  x.  32). 

Mark  i.  4  (conf.  Matt.  iii.  2).  Et^  a<f>€(Tiv  afiapri&v. 
Perhaps  a  later  gloss  (conf.  Acts  ii.  38). 

Mark  i.  9.  'Ey  iKeiiai9  rah  ijfjJpais.  Such  a  description  of 
the  time  as  this  does  not  agree  with  the  style  of  Mark,  in 
whose  gospel  the  narratives  usually  stand  by  themselves, 
without  any  reciprocal  connection  between  them.  The  first 
Mark  probably  wrote  xaX  fjKdsv  6  ^l-qaovs  (conf.  verse  14). 

Mark  i.  15.  The  words  koX  ijyyiKev  tf  ffaa-iXEia  rov  Ssov* 
fisTaroilrs  appear  to  be  taken  from  Matt.  iv.  1 7,  which,  in  its 
endeavours  to  show  the  similarity  between  the  preaching  of 
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Jesus  and  that  of  John,  makes  Jesus  begin  his  preaching  with 
the  same  words  as  John  (chap.  iii.  ver.  12).  From  the  fact 
that  rjp^aro  (Matt.  iv.  17)  is  peculiar  to  Mark  in  places  where 
Matthew  has  not  this  word,  thus — 


Mark. 

V.  17.  yp^avTo  irapaKaXiiv, 
vi.  2.  t;p4('T0  ^idaoKiiy, 
„  7,       ff        dirotTTiW^iv, 
,f  55.  yp^avTo  nepi'pipttv, 
viii.  32.  ifp^aro  ijnrifjiav, 
X.  28.  „       Xiyiiv. 

„  41.  fjpKciVTO  ayavaKTnv, 
„  47.  I'lp^aTO  Kpt'i^itv, 
xi.  16.        „       iiC^aXXiiv, 
xiii.  5.       ),      Xfyeiv, 
xiv.  66.  ijp^apro  ifjnrTvttv, 
„  GO.  i^p^aro  Xiytiv, 
XV.  18.  rip^apTO  d<J7rdZi<rBat, 


Matthew. 

viii.  34.  TrapiKfiXiaav, 
xiii.  54.  idida<TKtP, 
X.  5.  dniirnXtv, 
xiv.  35,  irpotri'iriyKav, 
xvi.  22.  Xfyii  iniTijiwr, 
xix.  27.  tlTrev. 
XX.  24.  }7yai'aicTi|(rav, 
ff    30.  iKpa^av, 
xxi.  12.  iVpaXtv, 
xxiv.  4.  tlrrer, 
XXvi.  67.  iviTTTVtjav, 

„      71.  Xiyn, 
XXvii.  29.  iviiraiZiv  avTif- 


it  is  possible  that  the  first  Mark  also  wrote  after  Ta\j\alav 
(verse  14),  koX  rjp^aro  Knpva-aeiv^  and  that  fcrjpva-atop  was  in- 
serted by  the  second  Mark.  We  may  also  doubt  whether 
the  Pauline  introduction  in,  weirXriptaTaL  o  Kaipos  (Gal.  iv.  4), 
and  iruneviTB  iv  r^  sdayys\lq)j  are  not  later  insertions.  If 
this  suspicion  be  correct,  Mark  wrote  simply  yjp^aTo  Kijpva-asip 
TO  eiayyeXiov  tov  &sov>  The  contrast  between  John  and 
Jesus  was,  therefore,  '*  John  preached  a  baptism  unto  repent- 
ance," "  Jesus  preached  the  Gospel  of  God." 

Mark  i.  28.  Trjs  TaXtXaia?.  This  is  probably  a  gloss  by 
the  second  Mark  for  the  use  of  readers  who  did  not  live  in 
Palestine.  In  the  Cod.  Sin.  the  word  is  Judaea.  The  first 
Mark  wrote  only  rrjv  irepl')((*>pov  (conf.  Luke  iv.  37). 

Mark  i.  29.  'H\5ov.  This  reading  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  second  Mark.  The  subjects  of  fiXdov  are 
(conf.  chap.  i.  ver.  16,  19)  Jesus,  Simon,  Andrew,  James, 
and  John.  We  may  judge  whether  Mark  could  have  written, 
"  They  (Jesus,  Simon,  Andrew,  James,  and  John)  entered 
into  the  house  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  with  James  and  John." 
The  first  Mark  probably  wrote  fjXJdcv  (conf.  Matt.  viii.  14). 

Mark  i.  346.      -hKat  ovk  r](f>i8  ...  avT6if{?), 

Mark  i.  44.  Uspl  tov  KoOapurfiov  gov  is  a  gloss  for  readers 
who  were  not  Jews  (conf.  Matt.  viii.  4.) 

Mark  ii.  8.  T^  TruevfiaTi  avrov.  This  is  a  gloss  to  show 
that  Jesus  knew  from  no  source  but  himself  (conf.  Matt.  ix.  4). 

Mark  ii.  9.    T^S  irapaXvriK^.     A  gloss  referring  to  verse  6 

q2 
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(conf.  Matt.  ix.  6).  ^Apop  rbv  tcpafifiarov  aovy  in  verse  96, 
seems  also  to  have  been  inserted  at  a  later  date,  on  account 
of  verse  11  (conf.  Matt.  ix.  5). 

Mark  ii.  14.  Tov  rov  ^A\<f>aiov.  Tliis  is  probably  a  gloss 
(conf.  Luke  v.  27).  Perhaps  the  second  Mark  took  him,  in 
the  same  sense  that  Levi  was  said  to  have  been  chosen  an 
apostle,  for  James  the  son  of  Alphseus  (chap.  iiL  ver.  18). 
*  AKoXovOei  fioi  (Markii.  14) :  conf.  Matt.  iv.  25,  viii.  19,  ix.  27. 
The  editor  of  Matthew  (chap.  ix.  9,  10)  appears  to  have 
taken  the  call  of  Matthew,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  to 
have  been  a  call  to  the  apostleship,  and  ry  oiKia  avrov^  by 
which  (Mark  iL  15)  the  house  of  Jesus  is  meant,  for  the 
house  of  the  publican,  and  on  this  account  to  have  omitted 
the  word  ainov  after  oiKiq.  Luke  (v.  29)  carries  this  still  further. 
Owing  to  this  mistake,  the  editor,  not  finding  the  name  of  Levi 
in  the  list  of  apostles,  was  obliged  to  insert  it  (chap.  x.  ver.  3), 
and  to  call  him  "  the  publican."  Levi  in  Mark  ii.  14  (conf. 
chap.  iii.  ver.  18)  is  not  as  yet  the  Apostle  Matthew  (Matt. 
ix.  9),  and  he  did  not  continue  to  be  a  publican  (Matt.  x.  3). 

Mark  ii.  156.  ^Uaap  yap  miXXoL  This  is  a  needless  repe- 
tition of  iroXkoi  in  the  first  part  of  this  verse.  The  words 
Kal  riKo\ov0ow  do  not  belong  to  this  parenthesis.  In  the  Cod. 
Sin.  and  other  MSS.  the  passage  runs,  "  And  there  followed 
him  also  scribes  of  the  Pharisees,  and  when  they  saw  that  he 
was  eating,"  &c. 

Mark  ii.  176.  Otfic  fjXJBov  /cayJ(rai...dfiapTcci\jov9,  These 
words  seem  to  be  a  dogmatical  gloss.  Probably  the  second 
Mark  took  them  from  Matt.  ix.  13,  and  inserted  them  into 
the  text  of  the  first  Mark.  Luke  (chap.  v.  verse  32)  added  the 
words  sU  firrdvoiav  to  this  speech. 

Mark  ii.  26.  ^Ewl  *A0id0ap  dpxtepecos.  This  is  a  gloss 
which  contradicts  1  Sam.  xxi.  1,  in  which  passage  it  is  not 
Abiathar,  but  his  father  Abimelech,  who  was  high-priest  at 
that  time  (conf.  Matt.  xii.  4,  and  Luke  vi.  4). 

Mark  ii.  26.  Kal  SBcoks  /cai  rols  avv  avT&  oiatv.  A  gloss, 
which  refers  to  verse  25a  (conf.  Matt.  xii.  4 ;  Mark  iii.  15  + 
/eai.,.Saifi6vui;  conf.  chap.  vi.  ver.  76). 

Mark  iii.  16.  The  text  is  probably  corrupt.  We  should 
read,  St/L(a>va,  koi  iTriOijicey  Svofia  aifrS  /v.r.X.  (conf.  ver.  17,  and 
Luke  vi.  14). 

Mark  iii.  23.  -\-iv  irapa^okaZs.     Conf.  Matt.  xii.  25. 

Mark  iiL  30.    "On  iXeyoy  irvtvfia  a/cdOapTOP  exec    This  is  a 
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gloss  to  show  why  blasphemy  against  Jesus  (verse  22)  was 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (verse  29).  The  words  of 
Jesus,  Matt.  xii.  27,  28,  are  redundant,  like  this  illustration, 
which  was  superfluous,  on  account  of  Mark  iii.  22,  which  the 
second  Mark  has  inserted  into  the  text  of  the  first  Mark 
from  the  collection  of  sayings  (the  first  Matthew). 

Mark  iv.  11.  Toh  i^to  is  a  gloss  (conf.  1  Cor.  v.  12,  13). 

Mark  iv.  39,  40.  In  Matthew  the  censure  of  the  unbelief 
of  the  disciples  is  previous  to  the  rebuking  the  storm,  but  in 
Mark  it  is  in  the  reverse  order.  The  text  of  Matthew  seems 
to  be  more  ancient  in  this  place  than  that  of  Mark.  Jesus 
first  rebukes  their  want  of  faith,  which  is  the  principal  thing, 
and  then  stills  the  storm.  We  see  the  hand  of  the  later 
editor  in  the  reversed  narrative,  who  considered  the  stilling 
of  the  storm  as  the  principal  thing. 

Mark  v.  1.  Tr)^  OaXdaarjs  is  a  gloss  for  foreign  readers. 
Matt.  viii.  28,  has  only   to  iripav. 

Mark  v.  7. 4-  ToO  vyfriarov.     Conf.  Matt.  viii.  29. 

Mark  v.  9.  ^Ota  ttoXKoI  eofisp.     An  explanation  of  Xsy&ov. 

Mark  v.  13.  -h'Ei/  rfj  OaXdaajj.     Conf.  Luke  viii.  33. 

Mark  v.  13.  + 'fly  Sto-;^t\AOA.    Conf.  Matt.  viii.  32. 

Mark  v.  14.  01  ^6<tkovt8s -j- airov?.    Conf.  Matt.  viii.  33. 

Mark  v.  15.  Toi'  haxv/cora  tov  X^i&va,  A  gloss,  like  verse 
9  (conf.  Luke  viii.  35). 

Mark  v.  16.  Kal  irspl  r&v  xolpa>v.  An  evident  gloss,  by 
which  the  principal  stress  is  laid  upon  the  swine,  and  which, 
moreover,  does  not  agree  with  the  construction  of  the  passage 
(conf.  Luke  viii.  36). 

Mark  v.  22,  35.  Ely  i&v  ap)(ia'vvay(!rf(t)v.  One  can  see  no 
reason  why  Matthew  should  have  substituted  the  general 
words  "  a  certain  ruler  "  for  "  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  syna- 
gogue." The  narrative  in  Mark  gives  it  to  be  understood,  in 
contradiction  to  Mark  i.  21,  29,  and  Matt.  xii.  9,  that  there 
was  more  than  one  synagogue  in  Capernaum.  Most  probably 
the  commentator  read  apx^^v  eh  in  the  First  Mark,  and  made 
him  a  ruler  of  one  of  the  synagogues. 

Mark  v.  25.  Tuvi]  n?  (conf.  Matt.  ix.  20).  The  first  Mark 
would  have  written  fiia  (conf.  Mark  xii.  42 ;  xiv.  65). 

Mark  v.  30.  ^Eviyvovs  iv  iavT&  rr^v  e^  airov  Bwofiiv 
e^eXdovaav.  This  is  a  subjective  remark  of  the  miracle- 
seeking  editor,  who  has  here  endeavoured  to  show  that  a 
change  has  come  over  Jesus  after  the  woman  had  touched 
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him,  referring  to  the  enquiry  of  the  discipleB,  verse  13.  If 
these  words  are  taken  awaj,  it  would  be  very  natural  that 
Jesus  should  look  round,  in  order  to  retain  his  clothes  from 
the  multitude  that  thronged  around  him. 

Mark  v.  346.  Kal  la0t,..fiaaTij69  aov.  This  is  a  repetition 
of  verse  29.  Conf.  Matt.  ix.  22,  which  concludes  the  original 
text  with  a  diflTerent  expression. 

Mark  v.  86.  +  rov  Xoyoi/  \(t'Kovfjuvov.    Conf.  Luke  viii.  50. 

Mark  v.  41.  o  icTi  fisOepfArfvevofiepop'  "To  scopaa-tov . . .  eyetpai,^^ 
This  is  a  translation  of  the  Aramean  words  for  forei^rn 
readers  (conf.  Mark  iii.  176). 

Mark  vi.  2.  +  i}  Bodilaa  rourtp  and  -\-  TOiavrai  Sia  r&v  j^stp&if 
ainov  ywovrai.     An  evident  gloss  (conf.  Matt.  xiii.  54). 

Mark^vi.  4.  Kal  iu  rols  avyyeviai  ainov.  A  gloss  which 
has  been  taken  great  pains  with,  and  is  very  complete : 
Native  country,  kindred,  family  (conf.  Matt.  xiii.  57). 

Mark  vi.  56.  £t  fitj  .  ,  .  iOepd-rrevce.  This  exception  shocks 
our  minds  and  contradicts  ovic  oifie/Aiav,  verse  5a.  The  words 
appear  to  be  glossarial,  like  iroWd?,  Matt.  xiii.  58.  It  is 
incredible  that  Jesus  could  do  no  works,  as  appears  from  the 
Second  Matthew  and  the  Second  Mark. 

Mark  vi.  8.  M^  aproy.  This  is  a  gloss,  which  in  Matthew, 
where  they  are  allowed  to  take  what  bread  is  necessary  with 
them,  is  included  in  fjttf  irrfpav. 

Mark  vi.  8,  9.  Et  fii)  pdjSSov  pjovov  and  aXV  inroSsBefisvovs 
aavBaXia.  According  to  Matt.  x.  10,  and  Luke  ix.  8,  x.  8, 
and  xxii.  35,  the  disciples  were  to  take  nothing  with  them, 
not  even  a  staff  or  shoes.  The  second  Mark  thought  this 
prohibition  strange,  and  concluded  that  the  disciples  ought 
to  have  a  staff  and  shoes.  The  words  irrroSeSspJvovs  aavBdXta 
do  not  agree  with  the  construction  either,  for  we  enquire  in 
vain  where  the  accusative  is  to  be  found.  The  first  Mark 
probably  wrote  ptj  pd^hovy  fiij  Tnjpavy  firj  el?  fcSwyi/  X'"-^'^^^  ^^ 
{irapijyyeiXsv  avroh ;  see  ver.  8)  fitf  ivSvarjaOe  ivo  x^ioiivas. 

Mark  vi.  14.  ^'EXeyev.  The  original  text  had  IXeyov,  in 
connection  with  7ap  (conf.  Luke  ix.  7).  We  are  first  told 
in  verse  16  what  Herod  said.  The  first  Mark  wrote  :  "  And 
King  Herod  heard  of  him,  for  his  name  was  spread  abroad, 
and  men  said,  John  the  Baptist"  &c.,  "and  others  said,"  &c. 
"  But  when  Herod  heard  thereof,  he  said,  He  whom  I  be- 
headed, this  John,  is  risen  from  the  dead  !  " 

MtU'k  vi.  17.  ^ikiinrov.     ThiiJ  is  a  gloss,  and  unhistorical. 
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The  brother  of  Herod  Antipas,  who  is  here  indicated,  had 
no  official  appointment,  and  lived  at  Rome,  and  is  only 
mentioned  in  Josepbus  (Ant.  xvii.  1,2;  xviii.  6,  4)  by  the 
&mily  name  Herod;  and  he  could  not,  contrary  to  all 
custom,  have  borne  the  same  proper  name  as  the  brother 
of  Herod  Antipas,  Philip  the  Tetrarch.  The  second  Mark 
wished  to  elucidate  this  passage,  but  he  changed  the  two 
brothers.  Matthew — who,  according  to  Tischendorff's  pro^ 
bably  correct  reading,  has  not  <t>AXt7r7roi;  dSe\<f>ov  in  chap.  xiv. 
ver.  8 — ^has  in  this  place  preserved  the  original  text. 

Mark  vi.  17.  "Ota  aurrfv  iydfirjaev.  This  is  a  gloss,  to  ex- 
plain why  Herod  allowed  John  to  be  cast  into  prison  by  his 
wife's  means.  K  these  words  are  necessary  to  set  forth  that 
Herod  hod  married  his  brother's  wife,  they  would  at  the 
same  time  be  superfluous,  on  account  of  ver.  18.  If  they  serve 
to  show  why  Herod  imprisoned  John,  they  would  contradict 
verses  19  and  20.  Herod  then  allowed  John  to  be  imprisoned, 
not  because  he  had  married  his  brother's  wife,  but  because 
John  had  spoken  against  this  marriage,  and  Herod  wished 
to  revenge  himself  on  the  exhorter  to  repentance.  The  words 
SiA  Tr)v  ywauca  aviov  in  the  original  text  signified,  "Herod 
laid  hold  on  him,  and  put  him  in  prison,  according  to  the 
wish  of  his  wife ;  "  that  is,  not  from  his  own  impulse,  but 
because  his  wife  had  incited  him  to  do  so,  which  account 
Matthew  has  also  in  an  abbreviated  form  (chap.  xiv.  ver.  5). 
This  explanation  results  from  hvsix^v  avro),  Mark  vi.  19. 
Herodias  had  not  only  been  able  to  induce  Herod  to  imprison 
the  preacher  of  repentance,  but  also  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
put  him  to  death.  Luke  (iii.  20)  represents  Herod  as  im- 
prisoning John  by  his  own  act,  just  as  Josephus  does. 

Mark  vi.  18.  *'E)^eiv  Tr)v  yvi^ai/ca  rod  aSi\xf>ov  aov.  Matthew 
keeps  to  the  original  l;^€ti/  avrriv.  The  second  Mark  gave  as 
a  commentator  the  reason  why  John  said  this,  viz.  that 
Herodias  was  his  brother's  wife. 

Josephus  says  that  the  reason  why  John  was  arrested  and 
put  to  death  was  the  fear  of  troubles  from  his  numerous 
disciples.  He  says  that  the  people  "  pricked  up  their  ears 
at  his  words"  [fjpBr^aav  tfj  uKpodaei  rcov  \oy&v)y  and  that 
Herod,  having  become  alarmed,  thought  it  better  to  cause 
John  to  be  executed — Belaas  Kpzlrrov  r/yelrat  {^bu  ^Ifodwiju) 
dvaipzlv.  The  narrative  in  Mark  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  head  of  John  was  brought  while  Herod  was  yet  at 
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table :  consequently,  the  prison  must  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Now  Josephus  saya  that  John  was  imprisoned 
at  MachseruSy  a  strong  place  situated  on  the  southern  frontier 
of  Persea,  while  the  residence  of  Herod  was  at  Tiberias, 
which  was  a  day's  journey  from  Machscrus.  The  head  of 
John  could  not,  tiberefore,  have  been  brought  until  two  days 
had  elapsed.  This,  with  the  exceeding  improbability  of  so 
brutal  a  transaction  having  taken  place  in  the  palace  of  a 
Boman  governor,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  ^^  lords,  captains, 
and  chief  men  of  Galilee,"  justifies  us  in  regarding  this 
narrative  as  unhistorical. 

Mark  vii.  2.  Tout*  Sotiv  avvmoi9.  An  explanation  of 
Koivah  for  persons  who  were  not  natives  of  Palestine. 

Mark  vii.  3-4.  An  historical  explanation  for  foreign  readers. 

Mark  vii.  11.  '^O  i<m  B&pov.  An  explanation  for  foreign 
readers. 

Mark  vii.  26.  'H  Si  yvyi)  7iv  'EWi^i/lf,  %vpo(f>onUuraa  r£ 
yii/iu  This  parenthesis  is  not  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding passage,  and  appears  to  be  an  explanation  for  foreign 
readers  of  ^^  Xoi/omus  "  (Matt.  xv.  22). 

Mark  vii.  34.  '^O  km  Aiovotx^^'*  -^  translation  of 
*E4>pa0d  for  foreign  readers. 

Mark  viii.  10.  +  Mrr^  toh^  fui0rjT&v  avrov  (conf.  Matt.  xv. 
39). 

Mark  viii.  19  and  20.  The  words  \iyov<Tiv  avrro  AcoSetea 
and  Kol  yJyoxxTiv  axn^  'E^irr^  weaken  the  meaning,  for  the 
answer  is  not  wanted,  but  appears  in  the  question  itself. 

Mark  viii.  31.     -f  airoSoici/LUKT-d^Mu.    Conf.  Matt.  xvi.  21. 

Mark  viii.  34.      -h  Kal  .  •  .  irpwTKoXsadfjLSvos  rov  6)(\ov. 

Mark  viii.  34.      +  apdrto  rov  aravpov  avrov. 

Mark  viii.  35.  Kal  rov  gvarfyeXiov  (conf.  Matt.  xvi.  25). 
This  is  a  gloss,  which  leads  us  very  properly  to  observe  that 
Jesus  did  not  mean  his  Person  as  such,  but  his  business  in 
that  Person.  This  also  follows  from  chap.  x.  ver.  29,  com- 
pared with  Matt.  xix.  29. 

Mark  viii.  386.  The  words  iv  rg  yevea  ravry  rfj  fioi'xaXih^ 
Koi  afiapTfoX^  are  meant  here  to  indicate  the  2)resent  time, 
instead  of  what  is  elsewhere  called  iv  r^  ivv  alwviy  and  con- 
trast with  oTav  iXO^y  verse  38c.  It  is  improbable  that  either 
Jesus  or  the  early  editions  of  the  gospel  should  have  called 
all  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus,  including  the  pious,  by  these 
names.  The  words  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  Matt. 
xiL  39,  where  they  have  no  article,  and  are  only  used  re- 
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specting  a  particular  class  of  men,  and  are  inserted  here  to 
contrast  with  the  future  period  (17  I3aaikeia  rov  ©cofi),  chap, 
ix.  ver.  1. 

Mark  ix.  1.  ^E\rjXv0ulav  h  Bwdfisu  A  gloss,  which  Luke 
(chap.  ix.  27)  has  omitted  as  superfluous. 

Mark  ix.  3.  Ola  ypa<f>eif9  •  •  •  Xsvxavai.  An  evident  para- 
phrase of  the  poetical  expression  w?  to  <^r,  Matt.  xvii.  2. 

Mark  ix.  5  and  4.  •^'Awo/cpiOsU  and  +  ^o-ai/.  Conf.  Matt, 
xvii.  4  and  3. 

Mark  ix.  37&.  Kal  hs  ,  .  .  rov  aTroarslXavrd  fis.  This  is  a 
later  addition  to  the  speech  of  Jesus,  taken  from  Matt.  x.  4 
(conf.  Matt,  xviii.  5). 

Matt.  ix.  41.  These  words  do  not  agree  with  the  context, 
especially  the  word  vfid?,  which  one  would  expect  to  be 
r{vay  and  they  are  very  properly  omitted  in  Luke  ix.  50. 
They  were  probably  taken  from  Matt.  x.  42,  where,  instead 
of  vfjbdfy  eva  rwv  fiucpcju  lovrwtf  stands,  which  agrees  with  the 
context ;  and  this  was  probably  the  reason  why  Mark  in- 
serted here  the  speech  about  the  oi  fiiKpoi  (verses  37  and  42). 

We  may  also  remark  here  that  in  Mark's  text  the  distinct- 
ness of  the  words  of  Matthew,  eU  Svofia  fiaOrjTovj  i.e.  in  order 
to  honour  in  him  a  disciple — that  is,  in  his  quality  of  disciple 
(conf.  els  ovofjM  7rpo<f>i]Tov  and  els  ovofia  hiKaioVy  Matt.  x.  41 ; 
and,  again,  Matt,  xviii.  20,  els  to  efiov  ovofia  ;  xxviii.  19,  els  rb 
opofia  Tov  irarpoSy  ic.r.X. ;  1  Cor.  i.  13,  els  to  ouo/jui  IlauXot;) — is 
half  obliterated  by  the  expression  ort  Xpiarov  k<rri  (conf.  1  Cor. 
i.  1 2) ;  and  that  the  commentator,  while  changing  fuidriTov 
into  OTi  XptoTov  hariy  forgot  to  alter  iy  oi/ofusn,  which  is  the 
origin  of  the  unintelligible  text,  *'  In  (the)  name,  that  ye  be- 
long to  Christ."  Lastly,  "  Christ,"  as  a  proper  name  (which 
is  here  introduced  without  the  article),  is  nowhere  else  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  except  in  Matt,  xxiii.  10  (conf.  verse 
8),  which,  we  have  already  seen,  is  a  gloss  of  the  editor's, 
while  the  words  "  even  Christ "  in  verse  8  are  not  in  the  Cod. 
Sin. ;  and  in  John  xvii.  3. 

Mark  ix.  43-50.  As  the  second  Matthew  inserted  after 
yhpvavy  chap,  xviii.  ver.  9,  toC  trvposy  from  chap.  v.  ver.  22, 
we  may  also  suppose  that  the  second  Mark  inserted  after 
these  words,  "  Where  their  worm  dieth  not  and  their  fire  is 
not  quenched,"  from  Isaiah  Ixvi.  24,  and  that  by  the  words 
"  unquenchable  fire  "  he  commented  on  the  word  yiewa. 

Mark  x.  2.  +  'Avipl  (conf.  Matt.  xix.  3).  The  later  editor, 
who  retained  the  original  text  in  verse  11,  in  opposition  to 
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Matthew  (chap.  xix.  9),  now  improperly  omits  the  words  xariL 
ncurav  alriavy  Matt.  xix.  3.  But  the  Pharisees  asked  Jesus, 
in  consequence  of  the  teaching  of  Hillel  and  Schammai,  on 
the  subject  of  divorce,  whether  a  man  might  put  away  his 
wife,  not  under  any  particular  circumstances,  but  under  any 
circumstances  whatsoever.  Jesus,  however,  rests  on  the 
ideal  point  of  view,  and  puts  divorce  out  of  the  question,  as 
he  did  the  performance  of  an  oath  (Matt.  v.  83-37),  although 
he  recognises  the  practical  utility  of  the  Mosaic  law  of 
divorce  {irph?  rijv  aKkrjponaphlav  ifi&v), 

Mark  x.  11.  +  <7r*  aurtjv,     Conf.  Matt.  xix.  9. 

Markx.  12.  Kaliciv  .  •  .fMoixara^.  These  words  cannot  be 
original.  The  right  of  the  woman  to  put  away  her  husband 
belongs  to  the  customs  of  Greece  and  Rome  (conf  1  Cor.  vii. 
18),  but  was  not  lawful  among  the  Jews  (Dent.  xxiv.  1 ; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  vii.  10).  Matthew  (chap.  xix.  9)  has  not  this 
addition. 

Mark  x.  21.  "A  pa?  rov  aravpop.  This  expression,  which 
is  a  duplicate  of  Mark  viii.  34,  is  not  in  ita  proper  place 
here  (conf.  Matt.  xix.  21). 

Mark  x.  24.  +  ^AiroKpiOei?.    Conf.  Matt.  xix.  23. 

Mark  x.  27.  Udrra  ykp  SwaTa  km  irapa  r^  Se^  A  gloss 
taken  from  Matt.  xix.  266. 

Mark  x.  29.  +  Ka»  Sve/ctv  tov  iiayyeKlov.  Conf.  the  observa- 
tions of  Mark  viii.  35. 

Mark  x.  30.  The  words  oUla?  .  .  .  hitay^v  appear  to  be  a 
gloss  on  iKarovTairXaaioraf  taken  from  verse  29.  A  spiritual 
interpretation  is  inconsistent  with  aypovsy  and  the  persecutions 
here  spoken  of  refer  to  a  later  period. 

Mark  x.  32.  Ta  fiiWovra  avr^  ov^fiaivsiv  is  not  grammati- 
cally correct  here,  for  or^  introduces  the  subject  of  \iysLv. 

Mark  x.  36  +  ;*«  iroirfacu  vpXv.    Conf.  Matt.  xx.  21. 

Mark  x.  38.  +  ainolf.     Conf.  Matt.  xx.  22. 

Mark  x.  46.  'O  vihs  Tt/uiibi;.  A  translation  of  Bartimccus 
for  foreign  readers. 

Mark  xi.  2.  +  surrropivofievoi  si9  airrtjy.  Conf.  Matt.  xxi.  2. 

Mark  xi.  2.  "  Whereon  never  yet  man  sat."  If  these 
words  had  been  in  the  sources  common  to  all,  Matthew  (chap, 
xxi.  2,  would  as  little  have  omitted  them  as  Luke  (chap.  xix. 
80).  Conf.  Mark  xv.  46,  with  Matt,  xxvii.  60,  where  Matthew 
evidently  lays  a  stress  on  "  his  own  new  tomb,"  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  Mark  xv.  46. 
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Mark  xi.  1.  EtV  ^r)6avlav»  Matthew  (chap.  xxi.  1)  con- 
firmB  the  true  reading,  which  is  also  given  in  this  place  in 
the  Cod.  Alex.,  Bq6(f>ar/rj.  The  second  Mark,  who  did  not 
know  of  this  place,  put  Bethany  for  Bethphage.  (See  Orig. 
Comm.  in  Matt.  vol.  XVI.  chap.  xiv.  and  xvii). 

Mark  xi.  3.  Tt  ttoisIts  toOto.  A  glossarial  paraphrase  of 
ri.  Matt,  xxi.  3. 

Mark  xi.  5-6.  The  editor  endeavours  here  to  bring  the 
events  which  followed  into  literal  agreement  with  verse  3 
(conf.  the  editing  of  Matthew,  xxi.  6). 

Mark  xi.  7.   -h'7rpopToi/'Ii;o-ow.     Conf.  Matt.  xxi.  7. 

Mark  xi.  10a.     An  extended  repetition  of  Matt.  xxi.  9. 

Mark  xi.  13.  'O  yap  xaipos  obfc  fjv  avK<oif.  A  thoughtless 
gloss,  to  which  one  can  only  give  a  meaning  in  accordance 
with  the  passage  by  a  strained  interpretation  (conf.  Matt, 
xxi.  19). 

Mark  xi.  14.         ^ArrroKpiOeis.     Conf.  Matt.  xxi.  19. 

Mark  xi.  14.  The  optative  <f>arfoi^  by  which  the  expres- 
sion of  Jesus  is  turned  into  a  curse,  is  less  original  than 
oi  fir)/c6Ti,  €K  aov  Kupiros  yevrfraiy  Matt.  xxi.  19,  which  must 
be  understood  as  a  prediction. 

Mark  xi.  17.  The  words  iraai  roh  eOveaiVy  which  are  in 
the  portion  of  Isaiah  (chap.  Ivi.  7)  composed  by  a  writer  who 
lived  under  Zerubbabel,  and  are  there  in  proper  connection, 
have  not  the  least  bearing  on  what  Jesus  wishes  to  say  in 
this  place.  If  they  had  degraded  the  temple  to  be  a  house 
of  merchandise,  Jesus  says,  referring  to  the  Scriptures,  that 
it  should  be  a  house  of  prayer.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  is  passing  here  that  it  should  be  a  house  of  prayer  for 
all  natians.  The  second  Mark  betrays  here,  as  in  other 
places,  a  heathen-Christian  tendency. 

Mark  xi.  27.  Oi  ypafifiarsls.  A  gloss  introduced  owing 
to  an  endeavour  to  make  all  complete  (conf.  Matt.  xxi.  23). 

Mark  xi.  32.  "Ovto)*.  This  appears  to  have  been  in- 
serted into  Mark  at  a  later  date  (conf.  Matt.  xxi.  2b). 

Mark  xii.  17.     +^lr)aov9.     Conf.  Matt.  xxii.  21. 

Mark  xii.  23.  +  ywaUa.  Matthew  (chap.  xxii.  28)  has 
only  ixovavTTiv  (conf.  supra,  Mark  vi.  18). 

Mark  xii.  25.  ^^v  jols  odpavoh*  Mark  in  other  places 
has  the  singular  number  where  Matthew  uses  the  plural. 
Probably  the  sources  which  they  had  in  common  contained 
only    d>ff  oi  ayysXot,  and  the  second  Mark  inserted  ip  rois 
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ovpavoh  or  ot  iv  roh  obpavoh  from  Matt.  xxii.  30,  here,  where, 
perhaps,  instead  of  iv  r<p  ovpav^y  the  plural  which  is  usual  in 
Matthew,  must  be  read. 

Mark  lii.  26.  The  reference  to  "  the  book  of  Moses  re- 
specting the  bush,"  iirX  rov  ^arov  (conf.  Luke  xx.  37  and 
42),  appears  to  be  a  recent  marginal  note  on  Matt.  xxii.  31, 
where  Jesus  refers  to  Exod.  iii.  6,  but  without  mentioning 
the  bush. 

Mark  xii.  27.  +  iroKit  wXapoaOe.  Conf.  verse  24,  and  Matt, 
xxii.  32. 

Mark  xii.  28.     +  iariv  and  irdintov.   Conf.  Matt.  xxii.  36. 

Mark  xii.  31.   -^Mei^tov  .  •  .  ovk  i<m,v.  Conf.  Matt.  xxii.  38. 

Mark  xiL  33.  The  words  xal  i^  h\f)9  t^;  avviascj?  remind 
us  of  the  spurious  reading  in  Matt.  xxi.  37.  Mark,  who  has 
not  Siavoiof  in  verse  30,  could  not  well  fall  into  the  same 
mistake  in  verse  33  as  Matthew  did.  Probably  the  passage 
stood  in  the  common  source  i^oXffs  rfifyfrvxfi^y  &^d  the  second 
Mark  altered  these  words,  after  Matthew,  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  inserted  the  similarly  synonymous  sounding  cwiaswsy 
instead  of  hiavolafy  a  word  which,  with  the  exception  of  Luke 
ii.  47,  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  synoptical  gospels. 

Mark  xii.  35.     airoKpiOeif.     Conf.  Matt.  xxii.  41. 

Mark  xii.  36.  +  fe  t^  irvivfian  r^  ayitp.  Matthew  (chap, 
xxii.  43)  has,  perhaps  by  way  of  explanation,  the  earlier  text 
iif  irvMVfJLari* 

Mark  xii.  42.  +  o  Urn  KoSpdvrfjs,  An  explanation  of  Xfitt^ 
Bvo  for  Eoman  readers  (conf.  Luke  xxi.  2). 

Mark  xiii.  4.     -^irdiTa,     Conf.  Matt.  xxiv.  3. 

Mark  xiii.  11.  To  Trvsvfia  ro  ayiov.  The  first  Mark  probably 
wrote  only  to  irvivfia ;  and  both  tov  irarpos  vfi&Vy  Matt.  x.  20, 
and  TO  ayiOVy  in  Mark,  are  glosses  (conf.  Mark  xii.  36,  with 
Matt.  xxii.  43 ;  and  also  Mark  i.  10,  to  irvsvfiay  with  Matt.  iii. 
16,  TO  vvevfia  tov  Bfot),  and  Luke  iii.  22,  to  irvevfia  to  arfiov). 

Mark  xiii.  23.     +  iravra.     Conf.  Matt.  xxiv.  25. 

Mark  xiii.  32.  OvSi  o  vlos.  **  The  Son "  is  represented 
here  dogmatically  as  a  Person  between  the  angels  and  God. 
Matthew  wrote  (chap.  xxiv.  36),  evidently  from  an  earlier 
source,  "  No  man,  no  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my 
Father  only."  The  opinion  that  Matthew  did  not  take  his 
dogmatic  views  of  the  lower  rank  which  the  Son  holds  here 
with  reference  to  the  Father,  and  of  his  want  of  knowledge, 
from  the  earliest  times,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  period 
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at  wliich  Matthew's  gospel  must  have  been  edited,  for 
Christians  then  held  Jesus  to  be  of  supernatural  origin, 
but  not  quite  a  God,  or  equal  to  the  Father.  On  his  side, 
the  editor  of  Matthew's  gospel  embellished  the  sources  from 
which  he  derived  it,  for  he  altered  ov8e  oi  ayyeXoi  ol  iv  oJ- 
pav^  into  ovhe  oi  ar/ys\oi  t&v  ovpav&Vy  and  inserted  /ioi;  p^ovos 
after  iraTrjp  (chap.  xxiv.  36). 

Mark  xiv.  3.  'Ei;  t^  olKta  ^ifia}V09  rov  \e7rp0v.  The 
publication  of  the  name  of  the  host  would,  if  it  had  been 
originally  in  the  text,  show  an  acquaintance  with  collateral 
circumstances  which  does  not  agree  with  the  author's 
Ignorance  respecting  other  persons,  especially  respecting  the 
woman  who  anointed  Christ,  whose  name  he  would  not  have 
omitted  to  mention  if  he  had  known  it,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  verse  0.  The  name  of  '*  Simon "  appears  to 
have  crept  into  the  tradition  as  the  host  from  a  recollection  of 
another  meal  at  the  house  of  a  certain  Simon,  a  Pharisee 
(Luke  vii.  36,  40,  43,  44),  where  Jesus  was  also  anointed. 
These  meals  soon  became  identified  in  the  later  tradition,  so 
that  Luke  leaves  the  meal  at  Bethany  unmentioned,  and 
the  fourth  evangelist  (John  xii.  1,  et  sqq.)  has  compiled  his 
narrative  from  both  sources.  The  name  of  "  the  leper  "  does 
not  sound  historical,  for  it  is  strange  that  anyone  should  be 
called  by  the  name  of  the  disease  he  suffered  from,  especially 
so  despicable  a  one ;  but  it  was  probably  a  nickname  which 
the  Christians  gave  to  the  Pharisee  Simon,  on  account  of  the 
spiritual  leprosy,  the  manifestation  of  the  hostility  of  Judsea 
to  Christ,  of  the  sect  to  which  Simon  belonged.  "  Simon 
the  leper  "  was  probably  not  in  the  First  Mark,  and  the  second 
Mark  took  it  from  Matthew.  The  hand  of  the  second  or 
canonical  Mark  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  verses  which  follow. 

Mark  xiv.  4.  Tivh  seems  to  be  a  later  improvement  of 
01  pa0r)Tal  (Matt.  xxvi.  8).  IS  Matthew  had-  read  rtvip,  it 
would  be  very  improbable  that  this  evangelist,  who  omits 
everything  in  Mark  that  could  affect  the  credit  of  the 
Twelve,  should  have  altered  the  indefinite  rives  into  ol 
fiaBrjTaL  If  this  be  correct,  tradition  passed  through  the 
following  details :  In  the  oldest  source  it  was  "the  disciples;'* 
this  was  subsequently  altered  to  "  some ; "  and  at  last,  in 
John  xii.  4,  the  blame  is  attached  to  Judas  Iscariot  alone. 

Mark  xiv.  4,  5.     ToO  fivpov  yiyoviv  and  to  fiOpov  are  glosses 
(conf.  Matt.  xxvi.  8,  9). 

Mark  xiv.  7b.  -f  kuI  otov  ...  iroirjaai.    (Conf.  Matt.  xxvi.  11). 
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Mark  xiv.  126.  "Ore  ro  irda^a  lOvov.  An  explanation  for 
readers  who  did  not  dwell  in  Palestine  (conf.  Matt.  xxvi.  17). 

Mark  xiv.  18.     +  6  'Iiyo-oOy.     Conf.  Matt.  xxvi.  21. 

Mark  xiv.  28.  A  later  insertion,  taken  by  the  second 
Mark  from  Matt.  xxvi.  32,  and  xxviii.  7.  Mark  would  have 
written  dvaaTtivaty  instead  of  iyepOrjva^.  After  removing 
verse  28,  we  for  the  first  time  find  that  verse  29  joins  verse 
27  suitably. 

Mark  xiv.  30  and  72.  ^H  Zis  is  not  in  Matt.  xxvi.  34, 
Luke  xxii.  54,  or  John  xiii.  38 ;  nor  in  Mark  in  the  Cod.  Sin. 
The  gloss  refers  to  the  double  crowing  of  the  cock,  Mark 
xiv.  686  and  72,  of  which  the  other  evangelists  take  no 
notice.  If  we  take  the  story  of  Peter's  denial  in  Mark  to  be 
the  original  one,  we  must  suppose  that  the  editor  of  Matthew's 
gospel  omitted  the  first  crowing  of  the  cock  in  order  to 
assimilate  what  followed  with  the  prediction ;  while  the 
over-zealous  Mark,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  same  reason 
inserted  the  second  crowing  of  the  cock  in  the  prediction. 

Mark  xiv.  36.  "AU  things  are  possible  unto  thee." 
These  words  contradict  the  preceding  Xva  el  Swarbv 
[Sariv),  by  which  Jesus  indicates  that  all  things  are  not 
possible  to  God.  These  words,  like  the  corresponding 
passages  Mark  x.  27b,  and  Matt.  xix.  26,  must  be  taken  to 
be  a  gloss  of  later  date. 

Mark  xiv.  89.  "  And  again  he  went  away,  and  prayed,  and 
spake  the  same  words."  In  Matt.  xxvi.  42,  44,  we  have  after 
these  words  a  second  prayer,  in  which  (conf.  verse  39)  there  is 
a  beautiful  gradation  in  the  aspirations  of  Jesus,  which  the 
second  Mark  involuntarily  neglected  by  adopting  the  earlier 
text.  After  he  had  vrritten  verse  39,  which  he  had  taken  from 
Matthew  (verse  44),  and  omitted  verse  42,  he  observed  the 
mistake,  and,  in  order  to  do  away  with  it,  again  followed 
Matthew  (verse  48),  except  in  verse  40. 

Mark  xiv.  41.  To  rplrov,  A  gloss,  on  account  of  ix  tsuripovy 
Matt.  xxvi.  45. 

Mark  xiv.  43.  -hTclv  ypafifiaTstop  and  trdmss  olap^ispsis,  verse 
63.     Conf.  Matt.  xxvi.  47,  57. 

.  Mark  xiv.  48.  Kai  airofrpiOeif  ittrsv.  As  the  use  of 
airoKpiddsy  when  not  preceded  by  a  question,  does  not  occur  in 
Mark,  the  common  source  probably  contained  koX  elirey, 

Mark  xiv.  58.  The  editing  is  not  the  original  text  (conf. 
chap.  XV.  29).     The  words  top  x^'poTfoirjrov  and  a\Kop  a;^ft/»o- 
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vroiTjTov  are  a  paiaplirase,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
oldest  commentary  on  the  words.  Jesus  had  in  his  mind  the 
destruction  of  the  earthly  temple,  and  the  building  of  another 
— that  is,  a  spiritual  temple  (conf.  the  conclusion  of  Mark  xiii. 
2,  in  D.  It.  Cypr.  in  Griesbach). 

Mark  xiv.  62.  '£70)  elfii.  An  explanation  of  the  less  usual 
trv  kliras.  Matt.  xxvi.  64.  A  misunderstanding  of  the  figura- 
tive expression  led  the  second  Mark,  who  by  Syjreaffe  thought  of 
the  second  coming  (conf.  chap.  xiii.  26),  to  omit  air^  apn^ 
Matt.  xxvi.  64.  We  must  observe  that  Luke  (chap.  xxii.  69) 
omits  the  words  ip^ofisvov  fisrh  rcov  ve(f)s\o}u  tov  ovpavovy  because 
they  would  not  agree,  according  to  his  version,  with  air^ 
apri  (in  Luke  utto  tov  vvp)  . 

Mark  xiv.  65.  Ttw'y.  This  word  was  probably  not  in  the 
common  source.  The  editor  of  Matthew's  gospel  joined  these, 
from  the  First  Mark,  in  which  fip^avro  has  no  definite  subject, 
with  his  usual  independent  mode  of  inserting  a  statement,  to 
the  preceding  words,  and  thereby  made  the  members  of  the 
council  act  very  unnaturally,  perhaps  with  the  object  of  put- 
ting their  conduct  in  a  still  more  unfavourable  light,  as  the 
subjects  of  evsTTTvaavj  chap.  xxvi.  ver.  67.  The  second  Mark, 
on  his  part,  did  away  with  this  imputation  by  the  insertion 
of  rivif  and  ol  inrrjpiraL  (verse  65). 

Mark  xiv.  ^(S.  +  tov  apx^spi(os.  Conf.  Matt.  xxvi.  69. 

Mark  xiv.  71.  -^-tovtovop  Xiysre,    Conf.  Matt.  xxvi.  74. 

Mark  xiv.  72.     Als.   Conf.  chap.  xiv.  30. 

Mark  xv.  1.  Here  also  the  ypafifiaTsls  have  been  inserted 
at  a  later  dato,  as  they  were  in  chap.  xiv.  ver.  45,  in  that 
striving  after  completeness  which  is  peculiar  to  Matthew 
only.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  words  koL  oKov  to 
avvi^piovy  which  the  second  Mark  has  here  taken  from 
Matthew ;  while  Matthew  (chap,  xxvii.  1)  has  irdines,  like 
Mark  xiv.  55  (conf.  Matt.  xxvi.  59).  It  does  not  agree  with 
Matthew's  account,  which  differs  from  Mark  xiv.  53,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  Sanhedrim  was  assembled  on  this  night 
(conf.  also  Mark  xiv.  536,  with  Matt.  xxvi.  576). 

Mark  xv.  2.  If  the  words  6  Sk  d-n-otcpiOelf  ain^  \gysi  were  in 
the  First  Mark,  it  is  strange  that  Matthew  has  not  taken  from 
them  the  word  a-rroKpidel?,  which  is  so  much  used  by  him  else- 
where. The  second  Mark  took  the  answer  of  Jesus,  "  Thou 
sayest  it,"  which  had  been  inserted  by  Matthew,  from  his 
gospel ;  but  he  also  inserted  in  verse  5,  besides  the  original 
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words,  '*  But  Jesus  answered  nothing/'  which  Matthew  (chap, 
xxvii.  14)  allowed  to  remain,  the  word  ovKeriy  referring  to 
verse  2. 

Mark  xv.  9,  10.  The  word  X/ywi/,  which  Mark  avoids  using 
at  other  times,  and  which,  again,  is  not  found  in  this  place  in 
Matthew,  as  also  ol  ap'^ispeli  (verse  106),  the  subject  of  irapti' 
S€hd)Kr)aaVy  which  is  omitted  by  Matthew,  show  the  hand  of 
an  interpolates 

Mark  xv.  16.  The  first  Mark  has  properly  in  this  place  lo-w 
trjf  aiXrjs.  The  soldiers  led  Jesus  from  the  Prsetorium, 
where  he  had  been  examined,  to  the  open  place  which 
surrounded  the  Pnctorium  (conf.  John  xviii.  28,  33;  xix.  9). 
Matthew  (chap,  xxvii.  27),  altered,  through  not  understand- 
ing it,  17  a  11X17  into  to  vfxuTwpiov.  The  second  Mark  allowed 
the  original  words  to  stand,  but  he  inserted  the  Prajtorium 
out  of  Matthew,  and  wrote  in  connection  with  it  lata  rrjf  av\rj9f 
6  htrri  irpaiT(optov, 

Mark  xvi.  2I.  +  T01'  irdrspa  ^AXe^vSpov  /rat  *Pov<f>ov.  Pro- 
bably two  Romans,  whom  the  second  Mark  knew  (conf. 
Matt,  xxvii.  32). 

Mark  xv.  25.  ^Hv  Si  &pa  rpiTf)  xal  iaravpaxrav  axnov. 
According  to  Mark,  the  soldiers  brought  Jesus  to  Golgotha, 
gave  him  before  his  crucifixion  the  drink  of  myrrh  to  deaden 
the  pain,  crucified  him,  and  parted  his  garments.  The 
superscription  on  the  cross  proclaimed  to  the  people  the 
crime  imputed  to  him,  and  Jesus  hung  on  the  cross  exposed 
to  the  railing  of  the  passers-by  and  of  the  chief-priests,  in 
which  the  robbers  that  were  crucified  with  him  took  part. 
Immediately  upon  this  follows  the  darkness,  llie  sixth  hour 
was  come  {ysvofiiin)^  &pa9  iicTq?)^  Mark  xv.  33  (conf.  Mark  i. 
32 ;  vi.  2,  21),  and  at  broad  midday  the  sun  withdrew  his 
light  until  the  ninth  hour,  when  Jesus  gave  up  the  ghost  on 
the  cross.  According  to  this  statement,  the  darkness  con- 
tinued the  whole  time  that  Jesus  was  on  the  cross,  and  thus 
at  once  revealed  its  true  symbolical  meaning.  The  editor  of 
Matthew's  gospel,  who  may  be  known  by  airo  and  hiy  puts 
the  darkness  in  such  a  way  as  to  signify  that  Jesus  had 
already  hung  a  long  time  on  the  cross  before  it  began,  and 
thence  the  second  Matthew  took  the  liberty  of  placing  the 
commencement  of  the  crucifixion  at  the  third  hour. 

Luke  (chap,  xxiii.  44)  shows  still  more  clearly  that  the 
darkness  began  with  the  erection    of  the  cross   and  the 
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revilings  wliich  followed.  Kal  ^v  {IjSrf  is  omitted  by  A.  D.  C.** 
and  many  other  MSS.)  dxrel  &pa  S/cnj  koi  o-kotos  kyivero  (^^  And 
it  was  at  the  time  that  this  occurred — the  sixth  hour.  And 
the  snn  was  darkened ; "  Cod.  Sin., "  The  sun  being  eclipsed"). 
The  fourth  evangelist  also  embraces  the  opinion  that  the 
crucifixion  took  place  a  little  before  the  sixth  hour  (John 
xix.  14). 

Mark  xv.  29.  KtvoCin-w  rks  KS(f)a\d9,  This  is  taken  from 
Ps.  xxii.  8,  like  Matt,  xxvii.  39.  As  this  mode  of  looking  at 
prophecy  as  a  source  of  history  is  characteristic  of  Matthew, 
it  is  probable  that  the  First  Mark  did  not  contain  this 
passage,  but  merely  the  words,  "  And  they  that  passed  by 
railed  on  him,  and  said.  Ah,"  &c. 

Mark  xv.  34.  "O  icrriv  .  .  .  ty/cariKnrh  fis.  A  gloss  for 
foreign  readers. 

Mark  xv.  40.  Toj)  fii/cpov.  A  gloss,  to  distinguish  him 
from  James  the  son  of  Zebedee. 

Mark  xv.  42.  "O  i<m  irpwrdpparov.  An  explanation  of 
'rrofKUTKeiniy  to  make  it  understood  by  foreign  readers. 

Mark  xvi.  1.  Kal  SaXco^?;.  Probably  inserted  from 
Mark  xv.  40.  In  verse  47  she  is  not  mentioned  as  being 
among  the  women.  Matthew,  who  in  chap,  xxviii.  ver.  1, 
only  speaks  of  the  two  Maries,  appears  not  to  have  found 
the  name  of  Salome  in  his  source  (Mark  xvi.  1). 

Mark  xvi.  4.  'Hi;  7^^  fiiyas  <T(t>6hpa,  This  yap  can  only 
be  considered  to  be  affected  by  Osaypovaiv  ot£,  on  account  of 
the  declaration  particle  (they  saw  the  stone  was  rolled  away, 
for  it  was  very  great,  and  therefore  visible  at  some  distance), 
but  refers  to  the  question  in  verse  3,  "  Who  shall  roU  us 
away  the  stone  ?  "  But  in  this  case  the  words  cannot  be  in 
their  right  place,  and  appear  to  be  a  gloss  formed  after  Matt, 
xxvii.  60. 

Mark  xvi.  8.  Kal  i^eXOovaai.  This  "  exit "  gives  us  to 
understand  that  the  women  had  previously  returned  to  the 
grave,  which,  however,  is  not  probable  from  the  previous 
narrative.  According  to  verse  2,  they  came  {Spxovrai)  unto 
the  sepulchre  (hri  to  fivq^iuov).  According  to  verse  5,  they 
have  entered  [Bi/rskJdovaai)  into  the  sepulchre  {els  ro  ^vrj^slov), 
(See  John  xi.  38,  compared  with  verse  41 ;  iv.  6,  compared 
with  verse  28;  xx.  1,  compared  with  verse  11.)  Hence  it 
results  that  they  did  not  enter  the  tomb.  But  if  we  sup- 
pose that  Matthew  retained  the  earlier  reading  in  this  place, 
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the  women  did  not  go  out  of,  but  away  from,  the  tomb  {awMk^ 
Bmnrai  airo  rot)  fivrffAt(ov).  Luke  is  the  first  (chap.  xxiy.  3) 
to  alter  tkSovaai  il9  (Mark  xvi.  5)  into  etaeXBova-aiy  and 
inserts  in  addition,  that  "  they  found  not  the  body  of  the 
Lord  Jesns."  According  to  the  same  idea,  the  second  Mark 
may  have  altered  the  original  airCJBowrai  into  ifyyjBovacLi. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MTTHIOAL   ELEMENTS   IN   THE   FIB8T  MASK. 

Besebving  for  future  discussion  the  question  of  the  historical 
character  of  these  portions  of  the  gospels  which  are  not 
touched  upon  here,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in 
this  gospel,  eyen  where  it  betrays  the  insertions  of  the  later 
Mark,  and  in  places  in  which  Matthew  has  the  earlier  text, 
a  collection  of  narratives  has  been  made  which  criticism, 
from  its  present  point  of  view,  cannot  admit  as  historical. 
It  needs  not  to  be  said  that  this  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  colossal  miracles  which  the  first  Mark  narrates  in 
common  with  the  other  evangelists.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  enquiry  arises,  how  we  can  show  that  so  much  that  is 
possible,  and  so  much  that  is  evidently  mythical,  can  have 
been  brought  together  in  the  same  gospel  ? 

We  must  assume,  what  we  have  already  shown  reason  to 
suppose,  apart  from  the  miracles,  that  even  in  the  First  Mark 
there  has  been  inserted  a  collection  of  mythical  elements 
into  an  originally  historical  general  work,  or  that  they  have 
been  worked  up  with  and  amongst  material  which  was 
originaUy  historicaL 

I.  Preliminary  Remarks,     The  Spy  a  of  Jesus, 

The  appearance  of  the  Messiah  was  expected  to  be  attended 
by  signs  and  miracles.  The  eyes  of  tlie  blind  were  to  be 
opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  to  be  unstopped,  the  lame 
were  to  leap,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  to  sing.  See  Isa. 
XXXV.  5,  et  sqq. ;  xlii.  7  (conf.  xxxii.  3,  4).  These  expres- 
sions, which  were  only  metaphorical,  were  taken  literally,  and 
thus  the  ideal  Messiah,  even  before  the  appearance  of  Jesus, 
was  described  with  constantly  increasing  minuteness  of  de- 
taiL  Thus  in  Tauchuma,  f.  54,  4 :  ^^  B.  Acha  nomine  B. 
Samuelis  bar  Nachmani  dicit:  Qusecumque  Deus  S.  B.  facturus 
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est  tempore  Messiano,  ea  jam  ante  fecit  per  manus  jnstoram 
seculo  ante  Messiam  elapso.  Deus  S.  B.  suscitabit  mortuos, 
id  quod  jam  ante  fecit  per  Eliam,  Elisam,  et  Ezechielem. 
Mare  exsiccabity  prout  per  Mosem  factum  est.  Oculos  caecorum 
aperiet,  id  quod  per  Elisam  fecit.  Deus  S.  B.  future  tempore 
vvnidbit  sterUes^  quemadmodum  in  Abrahamo  et  Sara  fecit.'' 
Jesus,  however,  did  not  cause  any  sea  to  retire,  as  Moses 
did,  and  on  this  point  the  parallel  fails. 

It  is  possible  that  Jesus  may  have  healed  bodily  diseases, 
and  have  done  other  works  of  the  same  description,  which 
his  wonder-loving  contemporaries  turned  into  and  set  forth 
as  things  astonishing  and  marvellous;  things  which  are 
called  in  the  gospels  and  apostolic  epistles  "  mighty  works  " 
(Swd^is)y  Matt.  xi.  20,  21,  23 ;  xiii.  54,  58  ;  xiv.  2 ;  Mark  vi. 
2,  5,  14 ;  ix.  39 ;  and  which  are  called  in  Matt.  xi.  2,  "  the 
works  of  Christ*'  (Spya  rov  Xpurrou). 

Passages  such  as  Matt.  xi.  20,  and  Luke  xiii.  32  (conf. 
Mark  i.  29-34),  in  which  (especially  in  the  passage  in  Luke) 
there  is  nothing  for  the  narrator  to  do  for  eflTect,  show  that 
Jesus  was  believed  to  have  driven  out  devils,  and  to  have 
wrought  other  cures.     We  derive  the  same  impression  from 
Matt.  xi.  2-6,  where  the  answer  to  John,  in  which  Jesus 
speaks  symbolically  of  his  spiritual  miracles,  has  no  meaning, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  the  "  works  "  {epya)  of  which 
John  had  heard  were  conspicuous  ones,  especially  cures,  on 
which  account  he  thought  that  Jesus  might  be  the  Messiah ; 
and  Jesus  immediately  putfi  forward  his  spiritual  miracles 
as  the  true  marks  by  which  the  Messiah  was  to  be  known. 
Jesus  was  not  alone  in  his  age  in  performing  such  epya  or 
SvidfiH9.     The  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  xii.  27),  and 
persons  who  were  not  disciples  of  Jesus  (Mark  ix.  38,  39), 
also  did  mighty  works,  and  cast  out  devils.     The  office  of 
exorcist  is,  however,  not  mentioned  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  miraculous  gifts  (1  Cor.  xii.).     Jesus  even  asserts  that 
false  prophets  would  show  signs  and  wonders  (Mark  xiii.  22). 

In  the  time  of  the  Apostles  it  was  believed  that  those  who 
had  the  charisma  had  no  difficulty  in  healing  diseases  and 
performing  mighty  works  {Bvidfieis),  See  1  Cor.  xii.  9,  10  ; 
Gal.  iii.  5.  Conf.  also  the  narrative  of  the  eye-witnesses. 
Acts  xxviii.  8,  9.  Apollonius  Tyaneus  also  performed  a  great 
number  of  miracles.  The  early  Christians  accused  him  oi 
sorcery,  and  their  ^^vriters  termed  him  an  impostor,  and  a 
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worker  of  false  miracles^  which,  however,  they  did  not  deny 
that  he  performed. 

K  Jesus  did  such  works,  especially  among  the  sick,  whose 
disturbed  nervous  system  disposed  them  to  mania,  he  must 
have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  (conf.  Luke  viii.  26.), 
and  have  recognised  the  same  influence  iu  others,  Mark  ix. 
88,  39  (conf.  Matt.   vii.  22) ;    and  he    pointed    out  to  his 
enemies  as  a  reproach,  not  that  they  ascribed  his  miracles  to 
the  influence  of  the  devil,  but  that  they  recognised  and  re- 
viled the  Holy  Spirit  {Hvsvfia  to  "Ar/vov)  in  the  works  which 
he  did,  as  is  especially  noticed  in  Mark  iii.  29,  30,  and  Matt, 
xii.  32;    and  he  lamented  over  Chorazin,   Bethsaida,  and 
Capernaum,  which,  though  witnesses  of  his  mighty  works, 
which  gave  evidence  of  the  same  Spirit,  nevertheless  dis- 
regarded them  (Matt.  xi.  21-25).     In  the  signs  and  wonders 
also  which  false  prophets  (Mark  xiii.  22)  showed,  the  true 
messengers  of  God  could  not  be  recognised  (Matt.  xii.  39, 
41,  42).     When  they  asked  of  him  a  sign,  he  indicated  the 
sign  by  which  Jonah  was  recognised  as  a  prophet  in  Nineveh, 
and  the  instance  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  came  not  to 
see  miracles,  but  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  (Matt.  xii. 
41,  42). 

With  regard  to  Jonah,  compare  rh  arj/jueui  t&v  Kcup&v, 
Matt.  xvi.  8  (the  signs  which  characterise  the  times)  ;  ra 
arj/Msla  Trj9  arjs  irapovalas.  Matt.  xxiv.  3  (the  signs  by  which 
the  second  coming  was  to  be  known) ;  to  arjfiiiov  toO  viov  rov 
avOpdyrrov,  Matt.  xxiv.  30  (the  sign  by  which  the  Son  of  Man 
was  to  be  known)  ;  arjfjLsiov  r7J9  8iadi]KT)9y  Gen.  ix.  12,  13,  17, 
xvii.  11  (the  sign  by  which  the  covenant  was  manifested). 
Conf.  also,  <n)/ju€la  TaS'  iarc  t^j  ifirjs  4>pevo9,  ^sch.  Prom.  842, 
and  (n)fjL€ta  Orjpos  o6ts  rov  kvv&p.  Soph.  Ant.  254.  The  sign 
of  Jonah  is  the  preaching  of  Jonah.  It  is  probaWe,  though 
not  absolutely  certain,  that  (Luke  xi.  30)  understood  it  in  this 
sense.  To  conclude  from  an  appositive  genitive  case  that 
Jonah  himself  was  the  sign,  is  difficult  to  conceive  gramma- 
tically if  the  person  of  Jonah  is  meant,  and  does  not  agree 
with  the  context. 

Most  of  the  miracles  attributed  to  Jesus  have  reference  to 
healing  the  sick  and  raising  the  dead.  The  priests  were  the 
physicians  among  the  Jews ;  thus  in  Lev.  xiii.  the  care  and 
healing  of  lepers  is  entrusted  to  them,  while  in  2  Chron.. 
xvi.  12,  King  Asa  is  blamed  for  consulting  the  physicians^ 
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Many  of  the  modern  priests  are  called  curates,  from  curare, 
**  to  heal; "  but  being  precluded  from  giving  themselves  up  to 
the  acquisition  of  medical  knowledge,  they  have  attributed 
to  themselves  the  art  of  healing  (in  a  mystic  sense)  souls 
which  are  sick. 

Among  Oriental  nations  medicine,  which  is  part  of  Physics, 
was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  priest  and  the  Magi.  Pliny 
(Hist.  Nat.  xvi.  44,  and  xxiv.  113)  says  that  medicaments 
could  only  be  touched  by  the  priests,  together  with  certain 
ceremonies.  Metampus,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  the 
festivals  and  ceremonies  of  Bacchus  into  Greece,  was  both 
priest  and  physician  (Herod,  ii.  40;  Diod.  L  96).  The 
Brahmins  are  even  now  the  physicians  of  India.  The  third 
class  of  priests  in  Egypt  had  to  treat  all  physical  maladies 
in  accordance  with  the  six  books  of  Hermes. 

If,  however,  the  opponents  of  Jesus  had  not  evidence 
enough,  and  could  not  attain  to  the  truth,  notwithstanding 
such  preaching  as  that  of  John,  no  matter  whether  it  was  of 
men  or  from  God,  then  he  also  would  give  no  answer  as  to 
the  authority  by  which  he  entered  Jerusalem  as  a  reformer 
(Mark  xi.  28-33).  John,  when  he  heard  in  prison  of  the 
works  of  Jesus,  enquired  whether  he  was,  perchance,  the 
expected  Messiah.  Jesus  referred  him  to  the  works  he  had 
done  by  spiritual  agency,  and  warned  his  disciples  not  to  be 
offended  at  the  Son  of  Man,  who  did  no  miracles  (Matt.  xL 
6).  In  the  same  way,  he  clearly  explains  (Mark  viii.  12)  to 
his  contemporaries  who  asked  for  a  sign,  that  no  sign  of 
any  description  should  be  given  to  them,  and  called  those 
who  sought  for  such  signs  ^^  an  evil  and  adulterous  (i.e.  irre- 
ligious) generation  '^  (Matt.  xii.  39).  If  all  these  expressions 
are  accurately  reported,  the  original  conception  of  Jesus, 
who,  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  gift  of  "  making 
whole,*'  performed  such  great  works  of  love  towards  many, 
was,  that  he  was  no  Thaumaturgist,  or  worker  of  miracles, 
and  refused  to  be  one.  Even  narratives  of  later  origin  set 
forth  that  Jesus,  who  had  commanded  his  disciples  to  speak 
upon  the  house-tops  (Matt.  x.  27),  would  not  that  any  man 
should  know  of  his  wonderful  works  (Mark  v.  43)  and 
enjoined  them  to  give  praise  to  God,  not  to  him,  for  the  cure 
(Mark  v.  19) ;  and  even  in  the  mythical  narrative  (Matt. 
iv.  6,  7),  we  find  the  truth  still  adhered  to,  that  the  Messiah 
was  no  worker  of  miracles. 
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It  is  curious  to  find  Eusebius  objecting  to  the  miracles 
attributed  to  Apollonius  Tyaneus  in  much  the  same  way  that 
the  Jews  are  said  to  have  objected  to  those  attributed  to  Jesus. 
In  his  answer  to  Hierocles  (chap,  xxxv.),  after  enumerating 
the  miracles  which  Apollonius  is  said,  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  Life,  by  Philostratus,  to  have  worked,  he  says :  "  Such 
are  the  miracles  which  Apollonius  is  said  to  have  worked.     It 
would  be  well  to  examine  the  circumstances  attending  them, 
in  order  to  show  that,  even  if  these  deeds  should  be  true,  they 
ought  only  to  be  attributed  to  the   assistance  Apollonius 
may  have  received  from  the  devil.     For,  in  a  word,  if  the 
contagious  disease  which  he  predicted  at  Ephesus  (1.  lY. 
chap,  iv.)  might  have  been  discerned  by  the  subtleness  of 
his  senses  alone,  which  he  owed  to  his  mode  of  living  and 
his  great  temperance,  it  might  also  have  been  revealed  to 
him  by  impure  spirits.     All  the  other  predictions  attributed 
to  him  might  be  rendered  doubtful  by  arguments  taken  from 
Philostratus  himself.      But  even  if  we  allow  that  he  per- 
formed them,  one  would  always  be  able  to  maintain  that  he 
knew  the  future  by  the  aid  of  the  devil.     For  one  would  not 
dare  to  say  that  he  knew  the  future  altogether;  and  it  is 
clear  that  he  has  not  foreseen  or  predicted  all  things,  that  he 
has  often  displayed  doubt  and  ignorance  on  many  subjects, 
and  that  he  has  often  asked  questions  of  others  to  obtain 
instruction.     For  they  to  whom  the  gods  impart  light  have 
no  occasion  to  consult  men.     One  can  easily  form  an  opinion, 
by  what  we  have   said,   respecting  the   abatement  of  the 
plague  at  Ephesus  (1.  IV.  chap,  x.),  and  one  will  recognise 
that  it  is  nothing  but  illusion  and  imposture.     As  to  the  con- 
ference with  Achilles  (1.  IV.  chap,  xvi.),  what  appearance  is 
there  that  the  soxd  of  that  hero  had  quitted  the  abode  of  the 
happy,  to  return  to  his  tomb  ?     We  may  fairly  say,  therefore, 
that  the  phantom  which  appeared  there  was  nothing  but  an 
impure  spirit.     It  was  also,  doubtless,  an  impure  spirit  which 
was  driven  out  of  the  body  of  the  young  debauchee  (I.  IV. 
chap.  XX.).     If  he  delivered  Menippus  from  the  vampire  or 
the  lamia  which  possessed  him  (1.  IV.  chap,  xxv.),  it  was, 
perhaps,  by  the  aid  of  another  demon  more  powerful  than  it. 
To  the  same  cause  must  be  attributed  both  the  cure  of  the 
young  man  who  began  to  be  seized  with  madness  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  and  the  cure  of  the  dog 
itself    (1.   VI.    chap,    xliii.).     Thus    all  the    prodigies  and 
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miracles  performed  by  Apollonius  were  merely  the  result 
of  the  understanding  which  existed  between  him  and  the 
devils." 

11.  The  Narratives  of  Miracles, 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  accounts  of  the  wonderful  miracles  which  Jesus 
worked,  even  according  to  the  First  Mark,  should  be  of  the 
same  date  as  those  portions  of  the  gospel  which  appear  to 
possess  an  historical  character. 

If  Jesus  did  such  things  as,  for  instance,  to  still  a  storm,  to 
walk  on  the  sea  as  on  firm  ground,  to  wither  a  fig-tree,  and 
to  raise  the  dead,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  his- 
torically impossible  to  conceive  how  his  miracle-loving  con- 
temporaries should  complain  of  him  as  unable  to  perform 
any  miracles  (Matt.  xiii.  89 ;  Mark  viii.  12)  ;  and  it  is  equally 
incomprehensible  why  Jesus,  on  the  occasion  of  the  message 
from  John,  who  thought  he  was  the  Messiah  on  account  of  his 
wonderful  works,  should  have  warned  his  miracle-loving  con- 
temporaries "  not  to  be  offended  in  him  "  (Matt.  xL  6).  If,  on 
the  contrary,  Jesus  did  not  perform  these  miracles,  all  is  clear. 
What  Jesus  did  was  not  su£Bcient  for  the  miracle-seeking 
Jews.  Others  did  these  things,  and  therefore  he  was  not  the 
Messiah  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  expected  a  worker  of 
miracles. 

in.  Origin  of  the  Miraculous  Narratives, 

If  these  narratives  are  unhistorical,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
enquire  how  they  arose,  and  how  they  became  part  of  the 
narrative. 

It  would  be  superfluous  here,  after  what  has  been  said,  to 
dwell  on  the  miracles  which  accompanied  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
It  has  already  been  *  clearly  shown  that  these  narratives 
originated  at  a  very  late  period,  and  were  unknown  in  the 
most  ancient  traditions.  They  reproduce  in  mythical  form  the 
impressions  of  the  first  apostolical  congregations  respecting 
the  person  of  Jesus.  The  idea  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  without  any  earthly  father,  may  have  arisen  in 
mythical  shape  from  the  deep  impression  which  Jesus  had 
made  by  words  and  deeds,  which  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that 
he  who  in  the  spiritual  sense  was  born  of  God  was  super- 
naturally  born  of  him  in  a  physical  sense — a  supposition 
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^hicli  Paul  and  the  fourth  evangelist,  who  either  did  not 
know  of  this  myth,  or  disregarded  it,  have  set  forth  as  the 
pre-existence  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  Incarnation  as  the 
Logos  proceeding  from  God.  The  miraculous  star,  in 
obedience  to  which  the  Magi  came  from  the  East,  symbolises 
in  the  Christian  tradition  the  conviction  that  Jesus  was  the 
Star  which  was  expected  to  rise  out  of  Jacob  (Numb.  xxiv.  17), 
for  the  appearance  of  which  the  heathen  world  eagerly  looked, 
and  also  that  the  wise  men  of  the  most  remote  nations  paid 
homage  to  him.  The  angels  at  Bethlehem  show  forth  the 
good-will  of  God  towards  men,  which  was  manifested  by  the 
appearance  of  this,  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men.  To  the 
same  mythical  category  the  miracle  at  Golgotha,  related  by 
Matthew  (chap,  xxvii.  verses  61-53)  also  belongs.  The  sun 
hides  his  light  from  an  earth  which  is  polluted  by  the  crime 
of  Golgotha;  the  earth  quakes,  but  God's  saints  arise 
from  their  graves.  The  death  of  Christ  is  therefore  the 
Besurrection  and  the  Life,  and  the  torn  veil  of  the  temple 
proclaims  that  there  is  now  free  access  to  God. 

Besides  these  myths,  so  rich  in  meaning,  there  are  some 
miraculous  narratives  which  are  not  mythical,  but  have 
merely  been  inserted  from  the  later  apocryphal  traditions,  in 
which  what  was  perhaps  originally  historical  was  mingled 
with  miraculous  additions.  Among  these  we  may  reckon 
the  one  which  states  that  Jesus,  when  touched  by  a  woman, 
remarked  that  "  virtue  was  gone  out  of  him,*'  which  is  put 
forward  in  the  Second  Mark  only  as  an  observation  of  the 
narrator's  (v.  20),  but  is  converted  in  Luke  (viii.  46)  into  a 
speech  of  Jesus  himself;  and  also  the  story  in  Luke  xxii.  15, 
of  Jesus  touching  and  healing  the  ear  of  the  servant  of  the 
high-priest,  which,  according  to  Mark  xiv.  47,  had  been  cut 
off.  It  needs  no  proof  that  such  narratives  are  unhistorical, 
and  are,  like  the  story  of  the  piece  of  money  in  the  fish's 
mouth  (Matt.  xvii.  27),  of  later  date.  Some  of  the  miraculous 
narratives  are  direct  copies  from  those  of  the  pagans — ^for 
instance,  the  miracle  of  Cana,  which  was  performed  annually 
at  the  festival  of  the  Thyades,  among  the  Elseans,  who  had 
consecrated  a  temple  and  a  theatre  to  Bacchus.  Pausanias 
tells  us  (Heliac.  chap,  ii.)  that  on  this  occasion  the  priests 
took  three  empty  jars,  which  they  shut  up  in  a  chapel,  after 
putting  a  seal  upon  them  in  the  presence  of  the  people.  The 
next  day  the  jars  were  looked  at,  and  the  seals  were  found  to  be 
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unbroken,  and  yet  the  jars  were  full  of  wine.  This  miracle 
was  believed  and  attested  by  all  the  principal  inhabitants : 
the  citizens,  as  weU  as  the  visitors,  told  Pausanias  that  it  was 
real.  This  may  perhaps  account  for  the  enormous  quantity 
of  wine  said  to  have  been  produced  in  this  miracle,  which  has 
been  calculated  as  being  from  130  to  200  gallons,  which  has 
BO  astonished  the  commentators  that  some  have  endeavoured 
to  escape  from  the  difficulty  by  alleging,  most  dishonestly, 
that  the  preposition  ai^a  has  not  a  distributive,  but  a  coUec* 
tive  meaning — that  is,  that  the  six  water-pots  contained  only 
two  or  three  firkins  (AtfTpi/rar)  altogether — while  others  attempt 
to  say  that  only  part  of  the  water  was  changed  into  wine. 

The  miracxdous  narratives  which  the  second  Matthew  and 
the  second  Mark  borrowed  from  their  common  source — the 
First  Mark — are  of  earlier  origin.  They  are  distinguished 
from  what  may  be  called  the  principal  ones  by  their  not  setting 
forth  what  the  later  assemblies  believed  respecting  Jesus, 
but  by  their  showing  in  a  symbolical  manner,  connected  with 
the  history,  what  Jesus  himself  aimed  at  performing  in  word 
and  deed  while  on  earth,  or  was  able  to  accomplish. 

According  to  the  often-mentioned  fragment  which  Matthew 
has  preserved  (chap.  xi.  ver.  2,  et.  sqq.),  Jesus  gave  John  a 
description  in  his  answer  of  his  spiritual  ministry.  A  com- 
parison of  Luke  iv.  18,  19,  xv.  32,  with  Isa.  xxxv.  5,  6,  bd. 
1,  2,  xxvi.  19,  and  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1,  13,  shows  that  Jesus,  like 
the  prophets,  set  forth  spiritual  teaching,  in  the  Oriental 
manner,  in  symbolical  language.  Hence  the  statement  that 
the  dead  are  raised  up.  Matt.  xi.  5,  cannot  be  taken  in  the 
same  sense  as  that  which  shows  Jesus,  in  Matt.  ix.  18,  et  sqq., 
restoring  a  damsel  to  life,  or,  in  Luke  vii.  11-16,  restoring  a 
young  man  to  life. 

With  regard  to  the  question  whether  Jesus  really  performed 
miracles  of  this  description  as  tokens  of  his  Divine  mission, 
we  must  consider  that  Paul,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the 
earliest  Christian  communities,  and  who  came  into  contact 
with  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  Gal.  i.  18,  19,Jii.  1,  2, 6,  7,  9, 
and  Acts  xxi.  17,  18  (compiled  by  the  so-called  reporters,  or 
eye-witnesses),  who  reckoned  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  such 
as  Barnabas,  Silas,  and  Mark  (1  Cor.  ix.  6,  2  Cor.  ii.  19, 
1  Thess.  i.  1,  Col.  iv.  10,  Gal.  ii.  9)  among  his  truest  friends, 
and  was  acquainted  at  first-hand  with  apostolical  traditions 
(1  Cor.  xi.  26,  et  sqq.,  and  xv.  3, 11),  lays  it  down  as  a  reproach 
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io  £he  Jews  (1  Cor.  i.  22)  that  they  "  reqtdre  a  sign,"  or,  as 
the  Cod.  Sin.  has  it,  "  signs."  Can  this  be  conceived  if  Jesns 
had  been  a  worker  of  miracles  according  to  Jewish  ideas  ? 
If  this  Apostle  could  call  Jesus  the  "  first-fruits  {h'rrapxn)  of 
them  that  slept ''  (1  Cor.  iv.  20,  23),  and  the  "  first-born  from 
the  dead*'  (Col.  i.  18 ;  conf.  Eev.  i.  5,  "  the  first-begotten  of 
the  dead  '* ),  and  at  the  same  time  state  his  conviction  that 
Jesus  was  the  first  in  time  of  all  men  who  ever  returned 
from  Hades  to  earth,  how  could  this  be  the  case  if  the  dead 
had  been  raised  in  the  life-time  of  Jesus  9  Could  this  same 
Apostle,  whose  opinion  is  stated  in  Kom.  vi.  9 — ^that  he  that 
is  raised  from  the  dead  dieth  no  more — have  beh'eved  in 
risen  persons,  who,  having  returned  to  their  own  life  on  earth, 
were  afterwards,  like  the  young  man  at  Kain  and  the 
daughter  of  the  ruler,  subject  for  the  second  time  to  the 
usual  destiny  of  death,  as  is  set  forth  respecting  the  daughter 
of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  who  ate  again  (Mark  v.  43) 
after  her  resurrection,  and  also  had  a  material  body,  and  re- 
specting Lazarus,  whom  the  chief-priests  (John  xii.  10)  sought 
to  put  to  death  ? 

The  junction  in  Matt,  xi.  5,  of  the  "  preaching  of  ihe 
gospel  to  the  poor'*  with  the  previous  part  of  the  verse 
leaves  no  doubt  that  Jesus  spoke  symbolically  in  this  pas- 
sage of  his  spiritual  ministry ;  while  Matthew  (verse  4),  and 
especially  Luke  (vii.  21,  22),  understood  the  words  in  their 
literal  sense,  as  referring  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus. 

The  comparison  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  fishing 
(Mark  i.  17),  and  also  that  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  a 
fisherman's  net  (Matt.  xiii.  47),  and  of  the  Jewish  nation  to 
an  unfruitfal  tree  which  was  to  be  cut  down  (Luke  xiii. 
6-9),  and  to  whose  root,  according  to  the  preaching  of  John 
the  Baptist  (Matt.  iii.  10),  the  axe  was  already  laid,  are 
also  part  of  the  symbolical  language  which  Jesus  made  use 
ofl  We  must  here  suppose  that  Jesus,  who  has  compared 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  leaven,  added  the  filling  of  those 
who  hungered  and  thirsted  after  righteousness  (Matt.  y» 
6),  and  in  the  spiritual  narrative  of  the  temptation  declared 
that  "  man  shall  not  live  by  (material)  bread  alone  "  (Matt. 
iv.  4),  and  set  forth  Truth  as  bread  with  which  he  satisfied 
hungry  humanity — a  mode  of  preaching  which  the  fourth 
evangelist  apparently  borrowed  when  he  used  the  formula^ 
peculiar  to  him,  "  the  bread  of  life  "   (John  vi.  51),  and 
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meat  which  perisheth  not"  (John  vi.  27).  Lastlj,  it  is 
probable  that  Jesus,  in  connection  with  Hosea  yi.  2,  and 
Ezek.  xxxTii.  1,  et  sqq.,  set  forth  his  future  spiritual  life  in 
humanity  under  the  representation  of  a  resurrection  set 
forth  in  his  visible  death  (Mark  yiii.  31,  et  sqq.).  Conf.  John 
xii.  22-24. 

It  cannot  appear  strange  that  out  of  this  symbolical  re- 
presentation of  the  actual  ministry  of  Jesus  symbolical  state- 
ments should  arise  by  degrees,  and  that  these  should,  without 
prejudice  to  their  spiritual  meaning,  appear  in  the  later 
traditions  as  actual  occurrences.  It  can  be  shown  from 
several  instances  that  this  really  took  place.  There  is  no 
doubt,  for  instance,  that  the  narrative  of  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes  (Luke  v.  1,  et  sqq.)  was  substituted  for 
the  narrative  of  the  calling  of  the  first  disciples  (Mark  i. 
16-20;  Matt.  iv.  18-22).  There  is  no  doubt — nay,  it  is 
certein-that  an  originally  symbolical  speech,  attributed  to 
Jesus,  "  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men  "  (Mark  i.  17 ;  Matt. 
iv.  19),  which  Luke  also  mentions  (chap.  v.  10),  gave  rise 
to  the  story  of  a  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  as  a  sequence 
to  the  symbolical  narrative,  and  that  this  grew  in  tradition 
into  an  actual  fact,  and  was  added  to  the  narrative  of  this 
transaction,  or,  at  any  rate,  was  worked  up  with  the  original 
history.  If  Jesus,  to  take  another  episode,  represented 
celestial  aid  by  the  symbol  of  the  protecting  angels  (conf. 
Ps.  xci.  11 ;  Matt,  xviii.  10,  xxvi.  63;  Luke  iv.  10),  is  it  not 
clear  that  the  angel  who  gave  him  strength  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane  (Luke  xxii.  43),  and  who  is  unknown  in  the 
earlier  traditions,  was  inserted  as  a  symbolical  part  of  the 
history?  Is  it  di£ferent  with  Acts  ii.  1-4?  and  are  not  in 
that  passage  also  the  rushing  of  the  wind,  and  the  fiery 
tongues  which  speak  foreign  languages,  symbols  of  the  new 
Spirit  which  was  to  renew  the  world  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Apostles,  and  to  make  known  the  message  of  fr'eedom  to  all 
people,  nations,  and  languages  ? 

We  have  already  seen  from  the  story  of  the  withered 
fig-tree,  that  such  alterations  were  made  even  in  the  First 
Mark.  It  may  be  historical  that  Jesus  during  his  wan- 
derings in  Palestine  saw  such  a  tree  on  his  journey,  and  as 
a  result  thereof  uttered,  as  on  other  occasions,  a  prophecy, 
in  the  form  of  a  comparison  (Luke  xiii.  6-9),  respecting  the 
Jewish  nation,  which,  like  that  tree,   was  near  to  its  de.- 
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stmction.  But  even  in  this  case  it  is  clear  that  the  pro- 
phecy of  Jesus  is  set  forth,  both  in  the  First  Mark,  and,  in 
accordance  with  him,  in  the  Second  Matthew,  as  a  curse ;  and 
as  the  result  of  this  a  symbolical  prediction  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tree  is  inserted  as  if  it  were  a  miraculous  deed  of 
Jesus  consisting  in  the  actual  destruction  of  it. 

This  last  episode  teaches  us  that  as  the  spiritual  narrative 
in  Mark  i.  16-20,  and  Matt.  iv.  18-22,  is  converted  in  Luke 
into  a  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  the  symbol  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel,  so  a  miracle  is  joined  in  the  First  Mark 
also  to  a  symbolical  speech  which  probably  did  not  appear  at 
all  in  the  original  draught,  and  the  enquiry  follows  whether 
this  is  not  also  the  case  with  the  other  miraculous  narratives 
contained  in  the  First  Mark,  and  whether  the  healing  of 
demoniacs,  lepers,  persons  sick  of  the  palsy,  the  lame,  the 
dumb,  ^nd  the  blind,  as  well  as  the  raising  individuals  from 
the  dead,  were  not  originally  symbolical  representations  of  the 
spiritual  ministry  of  Jesus — ^representations  which  became  at 
a  later  period  converted  into  facts,  although  still  symbolical 
facts,  and  which  were  introduced  by  the  first  Mark,  or  per- 
haps in  the  older  traditions,  into  the  original  text  from  the 
oldest  evangelical  traditions,  or  were  worked  up  with  and 
amidst  the  historical  material. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  all  the  miracles  in  Mark 
refer  so  far  to  the  original  portion  as  either  to  render  clear 
some  truth  of  which  they  are  the  symbols,  or  to  represent 
some  idea  to  which  the  history  clearly  points. 

If  it  is  asked.  How  did  such  narratives  come  to  be  believed  ? 
the  answer  is,  that  the  Babbis,  and  after  them  the  Cabalists, 
did  not  deny  that  Jesus  performed  miracles,  because  they 
could  by  that  means  preserve  among  the  people  those  ideas 
from  which  they  derived  their  power.  They  said  that  Jesus 
went  one  day  into  the  temple,  penetrated  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  which  the  high-priest  alone  had  the  right  to  enter ; 
that  having  entered  it  secretly,  he  had  found  the  word 
"  Jehovah,'*  that  he  carried  it  off,  concealing  it  in  his  thigh  by 
means  of  an  incision,  and  that  it  was  by  means  of  the  in- 
effable name  that  he  performed  the  miracles  attributed  to 
hira.  Besides  this,  the  popxdar  belief  was,  that  a  fever  was  a 
demon  that  had  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  body  of  the  patient, 
and  could  only  be  expelled  by  spells,  incantations,  and 
leucromancy,  or  white  magic,  as  opposed  to  necromancy,  or 
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black  magic,  by  which  diseases  and  evils  of  all  sorts  were 
believed  to  be  incurred.  The  white  magic  consisted  of 
prayers,  £aJ9itings,  &c.  (^^Howbeit  this  kind  goeth  not  out 
except  by  prayer  and  fasting/'  Matt,  xviii.  28),  which  were 
believed  to  have  the  same  power  over  good  demons,  and  even 
over  God  himself,  as  the  black  magic  had  over  evil  demons 
and  their  supreme  head,  the  devil.  St.  Chrysostom  declares 
*^  that  miracles  are  only  proper  to  excite  sluggish  and  vulgar 
minds,  that  men  of  sense  have  no  occasion  for  them,  and 
that  they  frequently  carry  some  untoward  suspicions  along 
with  them.'' 

1.  The  Theophany  at  Jordan. 

The  first  miraculous  story  in  Mark  is  the  account  of  the 
opening  of  the  heavens  at  the  baptism  of  Christ — as  if  the 
sky  were  a  solid  firmament  which  must  open  before  God 
(who  lived  above  it,  according  to  Jewish  belief)  could  come 
down  to  earth — ^the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him  in 
the  form  of  a  dove,  and  the  representation  of  the  voice  of 
God  himself  calling  Jesus  his  Son,  in  whom  he  is  well  pleased. 
How  can  we  suppose  that  such  an  occurrence  took  place  in 
the  material  world  P  It  is  also  incredible  to  suppose  that  a 
psychological  vision  is  described  here,  seen  either  by  Jesus 
or  by  John,  as  is  maintained  by  Origen,  who  says :  "  For  silly 
people  it  is  a  small  thing  to  put  the  universe  in  motion,  and 
to  cleave  so  solid  a  mass  as  the  sky ;  but  he  who  examines 
these  things  more  profoundly  will  think  of  those  revelations 
from  on  High,  by  means  of  which  chosen  individuals  believe, 
during  their  vigils,  and  more  especiaUy  in  dreams,  to  have 
seen  iJiings  by  means  of  their  bodily  senses,  while  in  fact  it 
is  merely  their  soul  which  acts."  It  is  also  improbable  that 
Jesus  should  set  forth  the  truth  in  visions,  as  also  that  he 
should  take  to  himself  Isaiah  xlii.  1,  and  the  title. of  £ing 
(Psalm  ii.  7) ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  subsequent  history  to 
suppose  that  the  mystery  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  was 
made  known  to  John  at  that  time  (see  ante).  We  have 
therefore  in  this  place  also  to  deal  with  a  mythical  narrative  in 
which,  according  to  the  method  of  symbolical  representation, 
which  took  more  and  more,  and  especially  in  Luke  iii.  21,  22, 
the  character  of  a  real  occurrence,  the  conviction  of  the  Chris- 
tians that  heaven  opened,  for  Jesus  appeared  (conf.  E^k. 
L  1 ;  Isa.  Ixiv.  1 ;  Acts  vii.  56 ;  John  i.  52),  the  Holy  Spirit 
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descended  upon  him  (Isa.  xi.  2),  and  lie  is  acknowledged  bj 
God  to  be  Ids  Son  (conf.  Psalm  ii.  7,  and  Acts  xiii.  87).  This 
symbolical  representation,  which  perhaps  had  originally  no 
connection  with  the  Baptism,  was  inserted  immediately  after 
the  historical  fact  which  precedes  it,  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by 
John  (Mark  i.  9),  either  by  the  first  Mark  or  from  the  tradi- 
tions which  existed  before  him,  and  thus  became  a  well- 
known  tradition. 

2.  The  Temptation. 

Mark  i.  13.     "  The  wild  beasts  "  here  are  the  emblems  of 
thewildness  of  man's  passions  (conf.  Ps.  xxii.  13, 17  ;  Dan.  vii. 
3-8).  Conf.  ver.  17,  the  "  beast "  (Eev.  xiii.  17,  xvii.  7,  et  sqq.), 
the  allegory  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  the  contest  '^  with 
wild  beasts  "  which  Paul  had  at  Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xv.  32).  The 
"  ministering  angels  "  (conf.  Heb.  i.  14)  represent  the  sup- 
port of  Grod  which  Jesus  had  during  his  struggle  with  the 
spirit  of  the  world  ;  and  the  forty  days  are  taken  from  the 
forty  days  and  forty  nights  that  Moses  fasted,  neither  eating 
bread  nor  drinking  water  (Exod.  xxxiv.  28 ;  Deut.  ix.  9,  18, 
and  the  fasting  of  Elijah  for  a  similar  period  (1  Kings  xix. 
8),  or  perhaps  from  the  forty  years'  trial  which  Israel,  the 
type  of  the  Messiah,  underwent  in  the  wilderness.   Matthew, 
however  (chap.  iv.  ver.  2),  makes  the  temptation  begin  after 
the  forty  days  had  passed ;  while  Luke  attempts  to  reconcile 
the  two  accounts  by  making  Jesus  to  be  tempted  during  the 
forty  days  as  well  as  after.     Both  the  angels  and  the  forty 
days  are  as  little  historical  as  the  personal  appearance  of 
Satan,  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  or  the  mountain  from 
which  Jesus  was  shown  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  (Matt, 
iv.  1-11).     The  desert  is  the  usual  residence   of  infernal 
spirits.    Azazel  (Lev.  xvL  8,  10)  and  Asmodeus  (Tobit.  viii. 
3)  both  dwell  there.     In  the  canonical  gospels  the  number 
three  is  constantly  occurring.     There  are  three  temptations : 
Jesus  at  Gethsemane  tears  himself  three  times  away  from 
his  disciples  (Matt,  xxvi.),  Peter  denies  his  master  three 
times  {ibid.),  and  Jesus  three  times  doubts  of  the  love  which 
Peter  bears  to  him  (John  xxi.). 

In  the  Babbinical  description  of  the  temptation  of  Abraham 
by  the  devil  in  person,  the  patriarch  has  three  contests  with 
him,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  two  attack  each  other  and 
defend  themselves  is  analogous  to  the  description  in  the 
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canonical  gospels.  The  dialogue  between  Abraham  and 
Satan  is  narrated  as  follows  in  Gemara  Sanhedrin,  p.  424» 
note  2: 

"  1.  Satanas :  Annon  tentare  te  (Deum)  in  tali  re  jegre 
feras  9  Ecce  emdiebas  multos  .  .  .  labantem  erigebant  verba 
toa  .  .  •  quum  nunc  advenit  ad  te  (Deus  taliter  te  tentans) 
nonne  cegre  ferres  ?  (Job  iv.  2-5.) 

"  Cui  respondit  Abraham :  Ego  in  integritate  me&  ambulo 
(Psalm  xxri.  11). 

"  2.  Satanas  :  Annon  timor  tuus^  spes  tua  ?  (Job  iv.  6.) 

^^  Abraham :  Becordare,  quseso,  quis  est  insons,  qui 
perierit?  (verse  7). 

^^3.  Quare,  cum  videret  Satanas  se  nihil  preeficere,  nee 
Abraham  sibi  obedire,  dixit  ad  ilium :  Et  ad  me  verbum 
iurtim  allatum  est  (verse  12),  audivL  .  .  pecus  futurum  esse 
pro  holocausto  (Gren.  xxii.  7)  non  autem  Isaacum. 

^^Cui  respondit  Abraham:  Hsec  est  poena  mendacis,  ut 
etiam  cum  vera  loquitur,  fides  ei  non  habeatur." 

What  is  perhaps  historical,  and  to  which  symbolism  united 
itself,  is  that  Jesus  went  into  solitude  after  his  baptism  by 
John,  and  armed  himself  in  communion  with  Grod  for  the  con* 
test  which  he  had  to  expect  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  great 
work  with  the  unholy  world  ("  the  dominion  of  Satan,"  2  Cor. 
iv.  4).  Perhaps  the  original  groundwork  only  contained  the 
statement  that  '*  Jesus  was  tempted  of  Satan  in  i^e  wilder- 
ness," from  which  we  may  suppose  that  verse  12  was  joined 
to  verse  9.  This  short  account  of  the  temptation  was  after- 
wards added  to  symbols  in  the  First  Mark,  or  in  the  tra- 
ditions which  he  followed,  verse  12,  13,  and  was  further 
worked  out  by  Matthew  (chap.  iv.  1-11)  and  by  Luke  (chap. 
iv.  1-13).  The  latter  makes  the  narratives  of  his  prede- 
cessors still  more  resembling  real  occurrences. 

3.  The  Possessed  Person  in  the  Synagogue. 

Mark  i.  23-28.  This  narrative  is  nothing  but  a  duplicate 
of  the  one  in  Mark  v.  1,  et  sqq.,  and  on  this  account  is 
omitted  by  Matthew.  We  may  also  doubt  whether  such  a 
duplicate  could  belong  to  the  original  version  of  the  earliest 
written  tradition.  As  regards  the  connection,  the  verses 
between  verse  22  and  verse  29  can  be  omitted,  and  the 
enquiry  arises  whether  the  original  was  not  limited  to  the 
account  of  the  first  preaching  of  Jesus  in  the  synagogue,  by 
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"wTiich  he  separated  himself  from  the  teachers  of  his  time, 
teaching  "as  one  that  had  authority"  (Mark  i.  21,  22). 
Christian  poetry  symbolised  this  as  the  expulsion  of  a  demon 
by  Jesus,  who  trembled  at  his  presence,  and  knew  him  to  be 
the  Holy  One  of  God.  ^Vhen  Jesus  speaks  as  one  who  has 
power,  conscience  awakes,  and  the  evil  spirit  recognises  him, 
and  is  driven  out  by  his  mighty  words.  If  men  were  ac- 
customed in  the  early  Christian  assemblies  to  symbolise  in 
this  manner  the  spiritual  power  of  Jesus,  the  symbol  would 
become  united  to  the  event,  and  t6  the  original  account  of  it, 
such  as  Mark  i.  21,  22,  which  is  symbolically  represented. 

This  later  insertion  also  clears  up  the  difficulty  which 
surrounds  the  unintelligible  exclamation  rU-  f)  BiBaxv  V  f^^^ 
avTtj ;  oTi  Kar*  h^ovaiav  xal  rol?  irvBVfiaav  .  .  •  koX  inrafcovovatv 
avT^  (Mark  i.  27).  The  first  portion  of  this  sentence  has 
no  connection  with  the  expulsion  of  the  demon,  but  is  a 
repetition  of  verse  22.  The  editor  has,  it  would  appear, 
endeavoured  in  this  place  to  unite  the  two  things  which 
were  in  his  mind — the  preaching,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
demon — and  he  thus  becomes  obscure.  Lastly,  it  is  evident 
that  possession  even  by  many  devils  is  used  as  a  symbol  of 
spiritual  death  from  Matt.  xii.  48-45,  and  Luke  xi.  24,  25, 
where  Jesus  himself  compares  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
people  of  his  time  (^  yev€^  avrrj,  verse  45)  to  that  of  a  possessed 
person,  out  of  whom  the  demon  departs,  to  return  with  seven 
others  which  are  worse  than  himself.  Conf.  also  the  symbolic 
passage  Luke  x.  17-19. 

4.  The  Cure  of  a  Leper. 

Mark  i.  40-46.  This  narrative  must  be  unhistorical,  for 
it  is  inconceivable  that  bodily  leprosy  should  be  healed  by  a 
single  word  of  Jesus.  We  must  also  consider  that,  histori- 
cally speaking,  the  narrative  states  that  after  this  event  be- 
came known,  Jesus  "  could  no  more  openly  enter  into  the 
city,"  and  "  was  without  in  desert  places,"  in  order  to  with- 
draw himself  from  the  multitude,  and  even  there  was  not 
unmolested.  In  Mark  this  episode  is  isolated  between  chap, 
i.  39,  and  chap.  ii.  1.  Jesus,  in  verse  39,  is  on  a  journey 
throagh  the  towns  roundabout,  preaching,  and  returns,  chap, 
ii.  1,  to  Capernaum.  The  healing  of  the  leper,  which  takes 
place  between  these  verses,  also  occurs  on  a  journey.  This, 
however,  is  not  indicated  in  the  narrative.     The  parfl.graph 
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stands  by  itself,  without  any  reference  to  what  has  preceded. 
Luke  seems  to  have  felt  this  difficulty,  and  he  therefore  in- 
serts into  his  account  (Luke  v.  12),  that  this  event  took  place 
'^  when  he  was  in  a  certain  city  "  which  J«*sus  passed  through 
when  on  a  journey y  after  he  had  called  his  first  disciples  in 
Gralilee.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  an  originally 
symbolical  account  of  one  of  the  lepers  cleansed  by  Jesus 
(conf.  Luke  xvii.  12),  altered  in  tradition  to  a  physical 
miracle,  was  inserted  between  Mark  i.  89,  and  ii.  1,  and 
passed  thence  into  ]\[atthew's  gospel  also.  The  leper  is  set 
forth  in  Matt.  xi.  5,  as  a  symbol  of  spiritual  uncleanness. 
It  also  appears  to  be  symbolical  that  Jesus  orders  the  leper 
to  show  himself  to  the  priest,  to  prove  that  he  is  clean, 
according  to  the  prescription  of  the  law.  The  spiritual  leper, 
who  has  been  cleansed  by  Jesus  from  sin,  stands  before  the 
priestly  power  a  pure  man,  over  whom  the  law  has  lost  its 
condemning  power.  The  author  chose  to  introduce  this 
narrative  into  the  journey  of  Jesus  through  Galilee  because 
its  inhabitants  were  held  by  the  priesthood  at  Jerusalem  to 
be,  on  the  whole,  especially  leprous. 

6.     The  Sick  of  th^  PaUy  at  Capernaum. 

Mark  ii.  8-12.  The  bodily  cure  of  the  sick  of  the  palsy 
must  be  regarded  as  unhistorical.  There  is  no  connection 
between  the  power  of  healing  a  cripple  by  a  miracle  and  the 
power  of  preaching  the  remission  of  sins,  except  in  the  mind 
of  the  evangelist,  or  in  the  tradition  which  he  followed, 
which  saw,  in  contradiction  to  Jesus  himself,  the  proof  of  a 
Divine  mission  in  the  performance  of  a  physical  miracle.  As 
the  originally  symbolical  representation  lost  its  original 
character  after  it  had  been  converted  by  tradition  in  an  actual 
event,  it  follows  that  the  narrative,  as  we  now  have  it,  con- 
tradicts itself.  The  idea  of  the  scribes  that  Jesus  put  him- 
self into  the  place  of  God  by  forgiving  sins  (verse  7),  and  the 
statement  of  Jesus  which  follows,  that  he  had  power  on  earth 
to  forgive  sins  (verse  10),  does  not  agree  with  verse  5,  for  in 
this  case  Jesus  had  not  forgiven  sins,  but  preached  to  the 
sick  person,  in  the  words  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven,"  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  by  God  (conf.  Luke  vii.  47,  xxiv.  47 ;  John  xx.  28). 
Again,  the  conjecture  that  there  is  some  earlier  source  for 
this  narrative  becomes  strengthened  by  the  inaccurate  repre- 
sentation that  they  were  obliged  to  break  through  the  roof 
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to  bring  the  sick  man  to  Jesus,  which  would  be  useless,  for 
in  Eastern  houses  one  can  descend  through  a  large  opening 
into  the  house — a  want  of  accuracy  which  Luke  (chap.  v. 
19)  has  endeavoured  to  remedy.     The  original  account  was 
simply  that  Jesus,  after  his  return  to  Capernaum,  preached 
the  word  to  the  people  {ikaKet  airrois  lov  \6yop)y  a  circum- 
stance which  is  entirely  omitted  in  the  later  tradition   in 
Matt.  xi.  1,  which  confines  itself  entirely  to  the  miracle. 
The  original  account  gave  as  little  of  the  substance  of  this 
preaching  as  Mark  i.  22,  28.     What  the  later  account  has 
interwoven  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  Jesus  proclaims 
to  the  sinner  as   coming  from  God.      The   effect  of  this 
preaching  is  set  forth  in  the  healing  of  a  man  with  the  palsy, 
in  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  a  man  whose  spiritual  strength 
is  diminished  through  the  consciousness  of  his  sins.    Conf. 
Ps.  XXXV.  8  (LXX),  Heb.  xii.  12,  laxyo^are  ^yovarairapdXskvfiivay 
and  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  ^^lame'^  (Matt.  xi.  5). 
Jesus  healed  men  of  their  spiritual  paralyses  by  awakening 
in  them  belief  in  the  forgiving  love  of  God.     Such  a  sym- 
bolical representation,  which  showed  its  symbolical  meaning 
even  at  a  later  date,  when  it  was  taken  for  an  actual  event, 
must  have  been  joined  by  the  first  Mark,  or  by  the  tradition 
before  him,  to  the  original  (Mark  ii.  2),  as  a  spiritual  repre- 
sentation of  the  preaching  of  Jesus.     The  author,  or  the 
tradition  before  him,  did  not  place  this  representation  here, 
where  Jesus  goes  out  to  preach  to  "  the  people,"  without 
reason,  inasmuch  as  the  preaching  of  the  ^'  forgiveness  of 
sins,"  which  the  Pharisees  did  not  find  themselves  in  need  of, 
was  of  special  value  to  the  "  people,"  who  were  loaded  with 
sins  and  weary  of  the  yoke  of  the  priestly  government.     This 
was  the  '*  sick  of  the  palsy,"  who,  bowed  down  under  tlie 
yoke  of  sin,  and   spiritually   crippled,  was  restored  by  the 
preaching  of  Jesus,  that  there  is  forgiveness  vrith  God  for 
those  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden  with  sins. 

6.  The  Healing  of  the  Man  with  the  Withered  Hand. 

Mark  iii.  1-6.  This  narrative  also  is  unhistorical,  and  the 
three  oldest  MSS.  omit  the  words  "  whole  as  the  other  "  in 
verse  6.  Both  the  sudden  restoration  of  a  withered  hand  by 
a  mere  word  of  command,  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
Pharisees  were  joined  with  the  fierodians  at  this  early  period 
of  the  public  life  of  Jesus  ^^  to  destroy  him  "  (Mark  iii.  6)>.is9 

s  2 
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historically  speaking,  inconceivable.  Perhaps  the  historical 
groundwork  contained  simply  :  "  And  (among  other  circnm- 
stances)  he  entered  again  into  a  synagogue,  and  they  asked 
him  whether  he  could  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day,  in  order 
that  they  might  accuse  him.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Is 
it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  day,  or  to  do  evil  ?  to 
save  life  or  to  kill  ? "  In  this  way  Mark  would  describe  a 
perfectly  complete  event.  It  is  established  that  Jesus  per- 
forms cures  on  the  Sabbath  day.  When,  on  another  occasion, 
he  again  entered  into  one  of  the  synagogues  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  the  Pharisees  again  asked  him  whether  he  would  do  so, 
in  order  that  they  might  convict  him  of  Sabbath-breaking. 
This  gave  Jesus  lie  opportunity  of  putting  forward  the  per- 
mission to  heal  the  sick  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  narra- 
tive is  complete  in  itself,  even  if  we  omit  the  inserted  episode 
of  the  restoration  of  a  withered  hand.  A  later  tradition  of 
a  cure  was  first  inserted  into  the  original  account  of  the 
event  in  order,  probably,  that  it  might  be  seen  that  Jesus 
had  carried  into  action  his  principle  that  it  was  lawful  to  do 
good  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Luke  (chap.  vi.  7)  omits  avrov 
after  Oepawivast^  and  implies  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  see 
whether  Jesus  healed  any  particular  individual  (aiKd^),  but 
whether  he  would  heal  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Perhaps  avrov 
was  not  in  his  edition  of  Mark.  The  account  of  the  restora- 
tion of  a  withered  hand  in  a  Jewish  synagogue  as  an  ex- 
ample of  healing  may  be  ascribed  to  the  design  of  the  evan- 
gelist to  set  forth  conspicuously  how  Jesus  planted  a  new 
religious  life  in  the  soul,  in  the  place  of  the  dry  dogmas  of 
the  synagogue.  Drought  was  the  usual  representation  of 
spiritual  unfruitfulness  (Mark  vi.  6,  xi.  20;  Luke  xxiii.  31). 

7.   Detached  Miracles  which  were  also  worked  by  personal 

contact. 

Mark  iii.  76,  8,  and  10-12.  The.  two  first  of  these  verses 
contain  an  extension  of  the  original  narrative  (verse  7a), 
"And  a  great  multitude  followed  him."  Tlie  mention  of 
Judsea,  Jerusalem,  Idumsea  (which  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Cod.  Sin.),  and  the  parts  beyond  Jordan,  and  even  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  can  as  little  be  historical  as  the  narrative  in  Matthew, 
where  the  miracle  is  placed  at  a  still  earlier  period,  and 
Decapolis  is  added  to  all  the  other  countries  (Matt.  iv.  24, 
25).   Verses  10  and  11  give  an  explanation  of  the  intention  of 
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Jesus  in  verse  9,  and  the  request  in  verse  12,  not  to  make 
him  known,  does  not  agree  with  the  context  in  this  place, 
where  Jesus  is  represented  as  surrounded  hy  a  large  multi- 
tude. It  probably  stood  alone  in  the  original:  "Jesus, 
with  his  disciples,  withdrew  to  the  sea,  and  a  great  multitude 
from  Galilee  followed  him.  And  he  spake  to  his  disciples 
that  a  small  ship  should  wait  on  him,  because  of  the  multi- 
tude, lest  they  should  throng  him." 

8.   The  Storm  at  Sea, 

Mark  iv.  39-41.  The  journey  from  Capernaum  to  the  oppo- 
site coast  cannot  be  omitted  in  this  portion  of  Mark.  There 
is  nothing  improbable  in  the  statement  that  Jesus,  weary 
with  the  labour  of  that  day,  went  to  sleep  at  night,  rebuked 
his  disciples  for  their  want  of  faith,  and  re-awakened  trust  in 
God  in  their  souls.  What  follows  in  Matthew,  by  whom 
(chap.  viii.  26),  contrary  to  the  Second  Mark  (chap.  iy.  39, 
40),  the  address  to  the  disciples  precedes  the  ceasing  of  the 
storm,  is  probably  the  original  version  of  the  First  Mark. 
Here  also  the  ceasing  of  the  storm  gives  the  disciples  the 
impression  that  Jesus  stills  the  storm  and  calms  the  sea — a 
symbol  which  in  the  tradition  became  a  fact,  and  was  in- 
serted as  historical  in  this  place,  either  by  the  first  Mark  or 
by  the  tradition  before  him,  which  perhaps  did  not  extend 
further  than  to  Matt.  viii.  26a,  and  Mark  iv.  38-40.  For  the 
use  of  the  sea  and  the  wind  as  metaphors  by  the  Hebrews, 
conf.  1  Kings  xix.  12,  and  Psalm  cvii.  25,  28-30. 

9,  The  Possessed  Person  in  the  Country  of  the  Oadarenes. 

Mark  v.  1-20.  The  more  circumstantial  text  of  Mark  has 
the  precedence  of  the  abbreviated  account  in  Matthew.  The 
statement  that  the  devils  prayed  to  go  into  a  herd  of  mawy 
swine,  and  that  the  whole  herd  ran  into  the  sea,  in  Matt, 
viii.  30-32,  is  evidently  artificially  drawn  up,  as  Matthew 
alone  speaks  of  two  possessed  persons,  and  the  narrative  is 
incomprehensible  without  the  statement  in  Mark  v.  9,  that 
a  legion  of  devils  had  entered  into  him.  The  Talmud  says 
that  God  is  surrounded  by  myriads  of  angels,  who  wait  upon 
him  (mc^n  *D«>>tD),  and  that  the  intermediate  spaces  between 
the  seven  heavens  are  full  of  them.  Many  of  these  good 
angels  attend  upon  the  pious  man  when  he  goes  to  the  house 
of  prayer  and  returns  to  his   house  from  the  synagogue. 
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But  man  in  general  is  surrounded  bj  so  many  demons,  that 
if  ho  were  to  see  them  he  could  not  live,  see  Treatise 
Berachoth,  1.  I. 

murf?  i^  men  nana  k^Vk 

The  Masikin  are  the  demons  of  the  gospel.  Litendlj, 
thej  are  those  who  do  mischief — the  wicke<l.  This  is  what 
is  meant  by  a  legion  of  devils.  The  idea  that  this  herd  of 
swine  ran  violently  "down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea" 
originated  in  the  observation  of  Mark  (chap.  v.  11)  that  the 
herd  was  feeding  "  nigh  unto  the  mountains."  In  the  same 
way,  the  address  of  the  possessed  persons  to  Jesus  (Matt. 
viii.  29)  became  intelligible  only  by  means  of  Mark  v.  8 
{t\tyi  yapj  «r.r.X.).  If  we  consider,  in  addition  to  this,  the  use 
of  the  dual  number  and  the  glosses  in  the  text  of  Matthew, 
no  doubt  will  remain  of  the  priority  of  the  text  of  Mark. 

From  the  fact  that  Jesus  healed  a  possessed  person,  and 
that  Mark's  narrative  (chap.  i.  et  sqq.)  of  what  took  place  in 
the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  does  not  treat  of  the  spiritual 
works  of  Jesus  among  the  heathens  in  that  country,  this 
narrative  does  not  appear  to  be  altogether  mythical,  but 
may  be^  at  least  in  part,  historical.  We  must  add  to  this, 
that  as  Mark  gives  an  historical  abstract  of  the  joumeyings 
of  Jesus  in  Palestine,  the  journey  to  the  west  coast  of  the 
sea  and  the  country  on  that  side,  and  the  return  of  Jesus  to 
Capernaum  (chap.  v.  ver.  21),  cannot  be  omitted  without 
destroying  the  connection.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that 
the  narrative,  as  we  have  it,  cannot  be  historical.  It  would 
be  probable  that  a  lunatic  was  meant,  in  connection  with 
Matt.  xii.  43-45,  and  Luke  viii.  2,  by  the  man's  being 
possessed  with  devils,  and  perhaps  so  far  identifying  him- 
self with  them  that  he  entreated  for  them,  and  begged  that 
they  might  be  sent  into  the  swine ;  but  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  Jesus  uttered  such  a  command,  or  that  the  devils,  who 
only  existed  in  the  popular  superstitions,  and  in  the  figurative 
representations  of  madness,  could  actually  go  into  the  swine 
and  cause  them  to  rush  into  the  sea.  The  rationalistic  in- 
terpretation, according  to  which  the  possessed  person  in  his 
madness  threw  himself  among  the  herd,  is  contrary  to  the 
narrative ;  and  no  other  mode  of  interpretation  is  left  than 
that   the   legion    of  devils  left   the   possessed  person,  and 
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entered  the  herd  of  swine  (tVa  Wv  airovB  elaixt^tofiiy)^  Mark  7. 
12,  where  the  number  of  the  devils  is  thus  estimated  at 
about  "  two  thousand." 

If,  then,  both  the  literal  and  the  rationalistic  explanations 
of  this  narrative  are  impossible,  the  question  arises  whether 
the  original  contained  anything  more  than  that  Jesus,  having 
landed  in  the  country  of  the  Gradarenes  (Mark  v.  1),  healed 
a  demoniac  in  the  following  or  some  similar  manner  (verse 
2) :  ^*'  And  when  he  was  come  out  of  the  ship,  immediately 
there  met  him  in  the  tombs  a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit. 
And  he  said  unto  him.  Come  out  of  the  man,  thou  unclean 
spirit."  However  this  may  be,  we  can  see  with  certainty 
in  the  compilation,  or  in  the  later  mythical  additions  by  some 
other  hand,  the  peculiar  modes  of  speech  which  separate  the 
mythical  ins<*rtions  from  what  we  receive  as  original.  Such 
are  fAtn/jfiaaii^,  verses  8  and  5  (conf.  fimffieiwi/y  verse  2,  and 
everywhere  else  where  Mark  speaks  of  tombs),  o  BcUfAOtniqfiivof, 
verses  15,  16,  and  o  hcufiovuideUy  verse  18  (conf.  aydpfoiros  iv 
irviVfJMTi  dtcaOdpTtp,  verse  2) ;  Trfjoas/cvprjaev  aihovy  verse  6,  A, 
C,  L,  A,  &c.,  versus  ((  B,  D,  &c.  (conf.  chap.  xv.  19,  uvt^)  ; 
viiy  the  vocative,  in  verse  7,  while  Mark  only  uses  the 
nominative  case  with  the  article  (conf.  verse  8 ;  chap.  xiv. 
36,  XV.  18,  29,  84,  with  the  parallel  passages)  ;  wpo?  7^ 
Spuj  verse  11  (conf.  irpo?  rr^v  dvpav,  chap.  ii.  2) ;  the  in- 
sertion of  athovf  (see  Cod.  Sin.)  after  fioaKovre^  (verse  14), 
while  elsewhere  the  elliptical  formula  is  peculiar  to  Mark ; 
the  use  of  the  aorists  SSpafiev  and  irpoaeKvurjaev,  verse  12  (chap. 
XV.  19,  wpoai/cvvovyjy  and  irapsKoKeaavy  verse  12  (chap.  vi. 
56,  'n'ap8ted\ovy)f  where  Mark  in  places  of  this  description,  and 
even  Matthew  (verse  81)  in  this  place,  makes  use  of  the  im- 
perfect, trpoa-zcvptiv  (verse  6) ;  where  Mark,  with  the  exception 
of  chap.  XV.  19,  and  even  there  with  the  addition  of  Tiffivrgf 
ret  yovara^  is  in  the  habit  of  writing  yovvTrerelv  (chap.  i. 
40;  X.  17),  wpoairi'irreiv  (chap.  v.  58;  vii.  26),  itiimi 
in»6s  (chap.  v.  22 ;  conf.  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew) ; 
the  use  of  the  genitive  absolute  with  a  present  participle 
(verse  18)  where  Mark  vmtes  i¥  r^  with  the  infinitive 
(conf.  Mark  ii.  15,  with  Matt.  ix.  10) ;  6  xvptoB  (verse  19), 
to  indicate  God,  which  only  occurs  here,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  chap.  xiii.  20,  which  is,  perhaps,  also  of  later  origin. 
Besides,  dwo  fuiiepoOiv  iSpafi-if  (verse  6)  does  not  harmonise 
with  titiifs  diriii/iijaty  aui^  (verse  2) ;  and  just  as  little  doef( 
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the  plorality  of  the  devils  in  rerses  9-13  agree  with  vereefl 
2  and  8,  where  only  one  man,  with  one  nnclean  spirit,  is 
spoken  of. 

If  an  originall V  simple  story  respecting  a  Gudarene  lunatic 
has  been  added  to  by  later  traditions,  it  becomes  impossible 
to  mistake  the  symbolical  character  of  this  narrative.  The 
man  possessed  with  many  devils  is  the  representative  of  the 
heathen  world,  which,  according  to  the  belief  of  that  period, 
was  the  place  in  which  the  evil  spirits  had  power.  Their 
ignorance  and  savage  passion  for  prey  is  wild  and  untame- 
able  in  them,  as  in  a  madman.  But  Jesus  appears.  The 
wild  spirits  recognise  him  as  greater  than  them,  tremble  in 
their  turn,  and  their  destiny  is,  while  they  lose  their  spiritual 
power,  to  go  into  the  swine  (the  symbol  of  heathen  unclean- 
ness)  and  to  becx>me  united  to  them — that  is,  to  all  unclean- 
ness,  which  adheres  to  them.  The  heathen  world,  hitherto 
the  prey  of  devils,  sits  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  restored  by  him, 
and  brought  back  to  a  right  mind,  like  this  lunatic.  This 
spiritual  narrative,  which  became  in  later  times  represented 
as  a  fact,  and  which  was  adorned  with  circumstances  (verses 
18,  et  sqq.)  which  had  no  connection  with  it,  would  be 
joined,  in  its  originally  spiritual  enunciation,  either  in  the 
First  Mark,  or  in  the  tradition  before  him,  to  the  cure  of  a 
lunatic,  and  would  then  be  made  to  take  place,  not  un- 
intentionally, in  a  heathen  district,  such  as  that  of  the 
Gadarenes. 

10.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Daughter  of  a  Ruler  of  the 

Synagogue  of  Capernaum. 

Mark  v.  22-24,  85-48.  The  story  of  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,  who  asked  Jesus  on  his  return  from  the  land  of 
tiie  Gadarenes  to  heal  his  sick  daughter — and  of  which  the 
part  which  passes  in  the  house  where  she  died  can  be  as  little 
taken  for  historical  as  its  position  in  the  account  of  the 
joumeyings  of  Jesus  through  the  land  of  Judsea — may  be 
considered  as  purely  mythical.  Here,  again,  the  question 
arises  whether  a  mythical  addition  has  been  made,  either  by 
the  first  Mark  or  the  traditions  before  him,  to  an  event  which 
may  have  taken  place.  If  in  the  nari*ative  of  the  call  of  the 
first  four  disciples  an  historical  saying  of  Jesus  that  they 
should  become  *'  fishers  of  men "  became  altered  into  the 
myth  of  the  marvellous  draught  of  fishes  (Luke  v.  1-11),  so 
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the  saying  of  Jesus  to  the  mourning  father  in  the  present 
narrative,  "  Be  not  afraid ;  only  believe !  "  and  what  follows, 
*^  The  damsel  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth,"  is  the  scope  of  it. 
The  father  comes  to  beseech  Jesus  to  cure  his  dying  daughter, 
and  while  he  is  on  the  way  to  do  so,  news  comes  that  she  is 
dead.  Jesus  then  enters  the  house  where  she  lies  dead, 
witnesses  the  vain  and  formal  outward  lamentations  which 
belonged  at  that  time  to  the  Jewish  ceremonial,  and  said  in 
indignation,  "  Why  make  ye  this  ado,  and  weep  P  The  damsel 
is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth."  This  reproach  of  Jesus  cannot 
have  been  connected  in  the  original,  as  it  is  in  the  First  Mark, 
with  the  resurrection  of  the  damsel,  because  one  cannot  see 
how  Jesus  could  rebuke  the  customary  mourning  of  the  Jews 
with  reference  to  the  unusual  occurrence  which  was  about  to 
take  place,  and  which  no  one  could  possibly  expect.  On  the 
supposition,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Jesus  enunciated  a 
general  truth,  that  death  was  for  all  pious  people  an  entrance 
into  a  higher  life,  he  would  have  good  ground  for  condemn- 
ing their  vain  lamentations.  The  belief  in  life  and 
immortality,  which  was  among  the  Jews  more  a  dogma  than 
a  belief  giving  inward  strength  to  console  the  sorrowful  (conf. 
Job  xii.  64),  was,  according  to  the  gospels,  for  the  first  time 
raised  by  the  life-awakening  spirit  of  Jesus  to  the  rank  of  a 
truth.  We  may  consider  the  narrative  as  true  as  &t  as  verse 
39 ;  and  the  subsequent  account  of  a  bodily  resurrection  must 
be  considered  as  symbolical  of  the  truth  that  Jesus  had  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  by  means  of  the  gospel — a 
symbol  which  was  treated  afterwards  by  the  first  Mark  or 
the  traditions  before  him  as  an  actual  occurrence,  but  still 
retaining  its  symbolical  meaning.  The  three  accounts  of 
resurrections  of  the  dead  in  the  gospels  show  a  progressive 
miraculous  development.  The  daughter  of  Jairus  is  resus- 
citated by  Jesus  on  the  bed  on  which  she  has  just  died ;  the 
young  man  of  Nain  is  in  his  coffin,  and  is  being  taken  to  the 
cemetery,  when  he  is  restored  to  life  ;  and,  lastly,  Lazarus  has 
been  four  days  in  the  sepulchral  grotto  when  the  command, 
"  Lazarus,  come  forth !  "  is  given.  What  is  very  important 
to  remark  is,  that  the  writers  of  the  synoptical  gospels  knew 
nothing  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  which  event,  never- 
theless, is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  Bethany,  close  to 
Jerusalem,  to  have  created  a  great  sensation  among  the  Jews, 
and  to  have  been  witnessed  by  the  whole  of  the  Apostles  (John 
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xi.  16).  The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  authors  of  the 
qptioptical  gospels  were  neither  apostles  themselves  nor  were 
in  connection  with  any  of  the  Apostles,  supposing  that  any 
fltich  event  reaUy  took  place.  Lazarus  is  represented  as  coming 
forth  from  the  sepulchre,  although  he  is  bound  hand  and  foot 
with  g^ve-clothes  (John  xi.  44),  which  would  render  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  so. 

11.  The  Woman  toith  an  Issue  of  Blood. 

Mark  v.  25-84  The  narrative  of  the  healing  of  the 
woman  with  an  issue  of  blood,  which  is  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  last  narrative,  has,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  no 
symbolical  character.  The  assertion  that  she  was  cured  by 
a  secret  power  which  went  out  of  Jesus  against  his  will  leads 
us  to  suppose  it  to  be  a  subjective  thought,  perhaps  of  the 
disciples,  or  more  probably  of  the  later  editor's,  who  narrates 
the  event,  which  was  afterwards,  according  to  some  later  tradi- 
tion, inserted  in  Luke  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  himself.  It  this 
thought  is  considered  to  be  a  gloss,  then  this  woman  was  not 
cured  by  any  power  which  issued  from  Jesus  against  his  will, 
but  by  the  power  of  her  fSEuth  (verse  34).  In  this  sense  the 
narrative  may  be  historical.  As  in  another  narrative  (Mark 
yL  56),  so  here  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
the  superstitious  idea  that  persons  could  be  healed  by  touch- 
ing the  clothes  of  Jesus  is  historical,  and  the  concluding 
sentence,  ^*  As  many  as  touched  him  were  made  whole,"  must 
be  assigned  to  the  unhistorical  tradition  which  had  been 
inserted  into  the  historical  groundwork.  That  such  was  not 
necessarily  the  result  is  shown  by  Mark  iii.  1 0,  where  the  sick 
also  crowd  round  Jesus  to  touch  him,  but  where  no  cure 
results.  In  Matthew  the  miracle  is  magnified.  According  to 
Mark  vi.  56,  the  sick  that  touched  him  were  made  whole  (6ao$ 
Ay  fj^ovTo  airov);  while,  according  to  Matthew,  who  (chap, 
xiv.  36)  omits  airovj  they  were  cured  merely  by  touching  the 
hem  of  his  garment,  and  he  adds  to  the  account  in  Mark,  that 
they  were  made  perfectly  whole  (hisamdr^oav). 

12.  The  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand. 

Mark  vi.  34-44.  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  regarded 
as  a  real  event,  exceeds  the  bounds  of  credibility  more  than 
any  other  miracle.  It  is  evident  that  this  narrative  is  con- 
nected with  some   supposed    actual  occurrence    from   the 
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manner  in  which  it  is  joined  to  verses  30-34.  Jesas  looks  at 
the  great  flock  of  "  sheep  '*  which  had  followed  him  and 
awaited  his  arrival  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  sea.  Accord- 
ing to  verse  34,  **  he  was  moved  with  compassion  towards 
them,  because  thej  were  as  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd.'' 
Tliis  only  refers  (conf.  Matt.  ix.  36-38)  to  their  spiritual  con- 
dition, and  cannot  have  served  originally  as  an  introduction 
to  a  description  in  which  Jesus  provided  for  the  corporeal 
wants  of  an  immense  multitude.  The  words  which  follow 
also  (Mark  vi.  34),  "And  he  began  to  teach  them  many 
things,"  tell  us  what  Jesus  did  for  the  shepherdless  flock. 
He  taught  them,  just  as  he  did  in  Mark  i.  21,  22,  ii.  2,  iiL 
32,  iv.  2,  vi.  2, 6,  x.  1 ;  Matt.  v.  1,  et.  sqq.  He  gave  them  no 
earthly  bread,  but  divided  among  them  "  the  bread  of  life  " 
— an  expression  which,  though  it  only  occurs  in  the  fourth 
gospel,  may  be  taken  to  be  a  metaphor  which  Jesus  often 
made  use  of.  In  Matt.  v.  6,  also,  Jesus  speaks  of  those  who 
"  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,"  and  tells  them  that 
they  shall  be  filled  (xofyraadiiaovTai)^  which  is  the  same  expres- 
sion as  in  Mark  vi.  42  {jt)(ppjaa0r}<Tw).  In  this  sense  we  can 
understand  the  miraculous  feeding  of  thousands,  which,  as 
£Ei.r  as  it  is  represented  as  an  actual  occurrence — vdth  the 
addition  of  several  circumstances  that  had  no  connection 
with  it.  such  as  the  distribution  of  the  two  fishes  especially — 
was  inserted  by  the  first  Mark,  or  perhaps  before  him,  into 
the  narrative  that  Jesus  ^^  taught "  the  shepherdless  flock. 
The  bread  of  life  which  Jesus  divided  was  sufficient  to  feed 
thousands ;  and  when  they  were  satisfied,  there  still  remained 
an  immense  quantity.  It  is  this  bread  alone,^  not  earthly 
bread,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  not  being  entirely  con- 
sumed, and  of  being  miraculously  multiplied  in  the  hands  of 
Jesus.  This  is  the  secret  meaning  of  the  allegorical  narra- 
tive of  which  Mark  viii.  1-9,  is  but  a  duplicate,  and  which 
is  placed  in  an  unconnected  manner  between  Mark  vii.  31— 
37,  and  Mark  viii.  10.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
thought  of  when  the  narrative  of  the  feeding  was  inserted ; 
and  there  seems  also  to  have  been  an  endeavour  to  represent 
symbolically  by  the  number  of  baskets  (twelve)  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  which  were  not  injured  by  the  feeding  of  the  heathen. 
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13.  The  Walking  on  the  Sea. 

.  Mark  vi.  45  6,  xai  irpodysiv.  .  •  52.  This  unhistorical  narra* 
tive  of  Jesus  walkiDg  on  the  sea  may  be  omitted,  so  that 
verse  45a  {i^rfieu  eU  to  irXolov)  may  join  verse  53  {/col 
Buvmpdcavrts) ;  and  not  only  this,  but  it  also  seems  super- 
flaous  to  seek  for  any  connection  between  verses  456-52  and 
chap.  vi.  53.  L  Jesus  constrains  his  disciples  to  go  to 
Bethsaida  (Julias).  Bethsaida  Julias  is  also  indicated  in 
Luke  ix.  10.  Josephus — ^Ant.  xviii.  2,  1  (conf.  De  Bell.  Jud. 
iiL  10,  7,  and  Pliny  v.  15)— only  knows  of  one  Bethsaida, 
which,  originally  a  village  {icwfiny  Mark  viii.  22-26),  was  raised 
by  Philip  the  Tetrarch  to  the  rank  of  a  itoXas  (Luke  iz.  10 ), 
and  named  after  Julias,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  Another 
Bethsaida,  in  Galilee,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
is  only  mentioned  by  the  fourth  evangelist  (John  xii.  21). 
Instead  of  going  to  Bethsaida,  however,  they  came  (verse  53) 
'*  into  the  land  of  Genesareth."  II.  The  position  of  Bethsaida, 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  sea,  does  not  agree  with  iripav^  as 
it  was  not  situated  there.  On  the  other  hand,  Genesareth 
did  lie  on  the  opposite  bank  {JiiairepcuravrBs).  III.  In  order 
to  sail  from  the  east  coast  of  the  sea  to  Bethsaida,  it  is  neces- 
sary, not  to  cross  it  diagonaUy,  but  to  go  along  the  coasts  of 
the  sea,  which  contradicts  iv  fjJaip  Tfj9  OaXdaarjs  (verse  47). 
rV.  The  mention  here  of  a  journey  to  Bethsaida  is  taken 
from  Mark  viii.  22,  and  put  into  a  wi*ong  place.  Besides,  the 
narrative  contradicts  itself.  According  to  verse  48,  Jesus 
walks  over  the  sea  to  the  disciples  with  the  expressed  wish 
of  coming  to  their  aid ;  while  in  the  same  verse  (486)  it  is 
stated  that  ^'  he  would  have  passed  by  them,"  and  intended, 
not  to  join  his  disciples,  but  to  go  to  the  opposite  shore 
unattended.  It  sounds  apocryphal  also  that  Jesus,  when  he 
stood  on  the  shore  {inl  tPjs  yfjs)^  iu  the  darkness  of  a  stormy 
night,  and  in  tempestuous  weather,  should  have  seen  not  only 
the  vessel  labouring  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  but  also  the 
disciples  "  toiling  in  rowing."  To  explain  this  walking  on 
the  sea  by  a  walk  along  the  bank,  which  his  disciples  by  an 
optical  illusion  thought  was  a  walk  on  the  sea,  is  to  contra- 
i^ct  verses  47,  50,  and  51,  and  also  Matt.  xiv.  28,  29,  where 
a  walk  of  Peter  hrl  rh  vBara  is  also  narrated  ;  and  also  the 
manner  in  which  Mark  (chap.  vi.  51,  52)  and  Matthew  (chap. 
ziv.  83)  have  given  us  to  understand  that  they  considered  the 
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event  to  be  miraculous.  Moreover,  an  optical  illusion  would 
have  been  at  once  explained,  and,  being  an  error,  would  not 
have  been  inserted  in  the  narrative. 

If  this  narrative  be  of  later  origin,  and  we  reject  both  the 
literal  and  the  rationalistic  interpretations,  nothing  remains 
but  to  look  upon  this  walking  on  the  sea  as  a  later  symbolical 
representation,  with  apocryphal  touches.  Jesus  walking 
calmly  over  the  rolling  billows  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  may 
represent  allegorically  that  he  who  is  spiritually  great  stands 
courageous  amidst  the  storms  of  the  sea  of  life.  From 
this  symbolical  representation  arose  the  tradition  that  Jesus 
walked  on  the  sea,  which  became  inserted  into  one  of  the 
accounts  of  the  voyages  of  Jesus  over  the  sea  contained  in 
the  original  version  of  Mark.  In  Matthew  the  symbolism 
was  carried  still  further  (chap.  xiv.  28-32).  There  the 
Master  walked  calmly  over  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  his 
disciple  immediately  wishes  to  imitate  him.  Peter  then  sinks 
from  want  of  faith,  and  would  have  been  drowned,  if  the 
strong  hand  of  Jesus  (conf.  Luke  xxii.  31,  82,)  had  not 
caught  him  and  rescued  him.  The  ceasing  of  the  wind  at 
the  command  of  Jesus  (i<o7rao*€i/  6  aveyLos)  reminds  us  of  a 
similar  apocryphal  portion  of  the  symbolical  narrative  in 
Mark  iv.  39,  where  the  same  words  are  used. 

14.  The  Canaanitish  Woman, 

Mark  vii.  24-30.  It  belongs  to  the  historical  part  of  the 
original  that  Jesus  went  northwards  from  the  land  of  Gene- 
sareth  through  Tyre  and  Sidon  (chap.  vii.  24,  31),  and  thence 
through  the  midst  of  the  coasts  of  Decapolis  to  the  north  coast 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  thence  took  a  ship  to  Dalmanutha 
(chap.  viii.  10),  which  was  on  the  south  coast  of  the  sea ; 
thence,  again,  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  Bethsaida 
Julias  (chap.  viii.  22),  and  thence  on  foot  to  the  environs 
of  Csesarea  Philippi.  The  meeting  with  a  Greek  woman  at 
Tyre  has  nothing  strange  about  it,  nor  even  that  Jesus 
cured  her  daughter  of  an  unclean  spirit.  The  circumstance 
that  follows  this  one  alone  is  strange.  And  apart  from  this 
inconceivable  occurrence,  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
narrative  is  also  attended  with  great  diflSculties.  According 
to  it,  the  Canaanitish  woman  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the 
performance  of  a  miracle  by  a  Jew  of  whom  she  had  heard 
that  he  could  cast  out  devils,  and  she  is  praised  on  account 
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of  her  faith  in  the  power  of  Jesus  to  work  miracles.     We 
enquire,  Can  this  be  historical  ?  and  does  it  agree  with  the 
character  of  Jesus  as  it  is  developed  elsewhere  to  praise  one 
who  saw  in  him  a  caster-out  of  devils,  and  who  believed  in 
his  power  of  working  miracles?     Is  this  the  character  of 
the  fiuth  which  Jesus  preached  among  men,  and  promoted 
among  them  ?  Do  we  not  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  x^P'^^" 
a$fjv(Uy  and  the  "  bread  of  the  children ''  (the  bread  which 
was  suitable  for  Israel),  belonged  to  the  spiritual  privilege 
which  the  people  of  God  exclusively  had,  and  can  this  bread 
be  understood  as  benefiting  a  bodily  malady,  by  means  of  a 
physical  miracle?    Neither  has  the  answer  of  Jesus  any 
value,  for  it  has  no  other  meaning  than  that  the  heathen 
also  might  share  in  the  physical  miracles  of  Jesus.     If  we 
are  correct  in  this,  nothing  remains  but  to   consider  this 
narrative  to  be  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  relation 
of  the  heathen  to  the  kingdom  of  God.     It  sounds  unhis- 
torical  that  the  woman  should  be  called  a  woman  of  Canaan 
in  the  more  ancient  text  (see  ante)  in  Matt.  xv.  22,  a  name 
which  is  taken  fix>m  the  more  ancient  inhabitants  of  these 
countries,  but  was  no  longer  in  use  in  the  time  of  Jesus ; 
and  this  leads   us  to   suspect  that  the  original   narrator 
wished  to  draw  a  spiritual  picture.     The  heathen  woman 
in  this  narrative  represents  heathendom  as  a  people,  ^'  the 
heathen  world  "  (conf.  the  **  woman  "  who  represents  Israel 
in  Kev.  xiL  1) ;  and  her  daughter  represents  the  children 
of  this  people,  just  as   the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  were 
called  *^  the  daughters  of  Zion,"  Zech.  ix.  9  (conf.  Ps.  ix. 
15 ;    Isa.  i.  8,   iii.  16,  Ixii.    1 ;   Jer.    xl?i.    11;   and   other 
passages).     The  daughter  (the  inhabitants  of  heathendom)  is 
under  the  power  of  Satan  (conf.  Acts  xxvi.  18).    The  mother 
(the  heathen  world)  asks  that  her  children  also  may  take 
part  in  the  blessings  of  the  true  religion,  and  beseeches 
Jesus  that  he  wiU  have  mercy  on  tbem.     She  is  not  deterred 
by  the  fEUst  that  the  heathen  world  is  treated  by  Israel  with 
contempt,  and  called  *^  dogs."     The  heathen  may  be  **  dogs," 
but  this  does  not  prevent  them  from  being  also  called  to 
ahare  in  the  blessings  of  Israel,  since  even  the  dogs  eat  of 
the  children's  crumbs  under  the   table.     This   symbolical 
narrative  penetrated  into  the  mind  of  Jesus,  who  elsewhere 
designates  the  heathen  as  those  who  were  called  later,  but 
are  even  then  called  to  be  partakers  in  the  blessings  of  the 
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Hngdom  of  God,  together  with  Israel,  who  had  been  first 
called  (Matt.  xx.  1-15).  If  this  narrative  be  understood  in 
this  way,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  two  cures  which  were 
performed  in  favour  of  the  heathen  (Matt.  viii.  5-11,  and 
Mark  vii.  25-30)  were  performed  at  a  distance,  without  Jesus 
being  personally  present.  Jesus,  therefore,  did  not  extend 
the  blessings  of  Israel  to  the  heathen  world  in  person,  be- 
cause his  mission  was  confined  to  Israel ;  but  he  wrought 
their  cure  at  a  distance,  for  his  spirit  penetrated  even  into 
the  distant  heathen  world  {rots  si?  fiaKpitVy  Acts  ii.  39),  although 
he  was  not  personally  present.  An  advantageous  place  was 
given  by  the  first  Mark  and  the  tradition  before  him  (viz. 
when  Jesus  was  on  the  confines  of  the  heathen  Tyre)  to  this 
originally  symbolical  narrative,  which  soon  became  re- 
presented as  an  actual  occurrence,  though  it  was  known  to 
be  symbolical  when  the  gospels  were  drawn  up.  It  is  possible 
that  the  original,  which  preceded  the  First  Mark,  contained 
nothing  but  "  And  from  thence  (i.e.  from  the  land  of  Gene- 
sareth)  he  arose,  and  went  into  the  borders  of  Tyre,  and 
entered  into  a  house,  and  would  have  no  man  know  it." 
The  account  in  verse  31  was  joined  to  this :  **  And  again  de- 
parting from  the  coasts  of  Tyre,  he  came  through  Sidon  unto 
the  Sea  of  Gralilee,  through  the  midst  of  the  coasts  of  De- 
capolis,*'  which  is  the  reading  in  the  Cod.  Sin.  The  words 
"  And  he  could  not  be  hid  "  (verse  24),  and  the  repetition  of 
Ik  rwv  opmv  Tvpov  (verse  31),  agree  well  with  the  idea  of  a 
narrative  of  this  description.  The  only  historical  portion  is 
the  journey  of  Jesus  to  the  borders  of  Tyre.  It  agrees 
with  his  intention  of  travelling  incognito^  which  Mark  alone 
has  mentioned,  to  find  that  he  did  no  work  on  this  journey, 
but  merely  passed  through  the  country.  His  personal 
ministry,  therefore,  was  confined  to  Israel,  and  did  not  in- 
clude the  heathen — a  circumstance  which  is  dwelt  upon  in 
Matt.  XV.  24,  and  x.  5. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

15.     The  Cure  of  a  Man  who  was  Dumb  and  Blind, 

Mark  vii.  32-37.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  this 
narrative  was  known  to  Matthew,  who  does  not  insert  it. 
The  words  "  the  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed  "  and  "  his 
ears  were  opened ''  (conf.  Luke  i.  64,  **  His  tongue  was  loosed, 
and  he  spake,  and  praised  (rod,"  and  Isa.  xxxv.  5,  *^  Then 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the 
deaf  shall  be  unstopped ")  sound  symbolical.  Jesus  also 
explains  in  a  symbolical  sense  that  ^*  the  deaf  hear,"  Matt, 
xi.  5  (conf.  Mark  iv.  23).  The  representation  of  these  deaf 
and  dumb  men  refers  properly  to  the  heathen  world.  The 
great  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  which  Jesus  caused,  if  not  in 
person,  at  least  by  means  of  his  ministry  among  the  heathen, 
whose  tongues  he  loosed,  that  they  might  glorify  Gk)d,  and 
whose  ears  he  opened,  that  they  might  hear  the  voice  of 
truth,  was  symbolically  represented  as  a  miraculous  cure. 
This  allegory,  in  its  turn,  became  a  real  occurrence,  and  was 
inserted  into  the  journey  of  Jesus  through  the  heathen 
districts  of  Sidon  and  Decapolis,  the  allegorical  meaning 
being  at  the  same  time  retained.  The  words  "  and  he  came 
through  Sidon  unto  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  through  the  midst  of 
the  coast  of  Decapolis  "  were  probably  immediately  followed 
by  the  words  in  chap.  viii.  10,  "And  straightway  he 
entered  into  a  ship  with  his  disciples,  and  came  into  the 
parts  of  Dalmanutha." 

The  confused  narrative  Mark  viii.  14-21  is,  especially  from 
its  connection  with  the  second  feeding  (chap.  viii.  1-9),  a 
duplicate  of  the  first,  and  can  be  left  out  of  the  context. 
After  the  conversation  with  the  Pharisees  (chap.  viii.  11, 
12),  in  Dalmanutha,  Jesus  left  them  (verse  13),  and,  entering 
into  the  ship,  departed  unto  the  other  side.  This  might  be 
followed  by,  "And  he  cometh  to  Bethsaida"  (Julias),  chap.  viii. 
22a,  whence  he  afterwards  went  into  the  town  of  Csesarea 
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PhiHppi  (verse  27,  et  sqq.).  Between  these  verses  tlie  first 
Mark  inserted  the  account  of  the  cure  of  a  blind  man,  which 
cannot  be  considered  as  historical.  Jesus  opens  the  eyes  of 
the  spiritually  blind,  Matt.  xi.  5,  and  Luke  iv.  18  (conf.  Isa. 
XXXV.  85,  vi.  10  ;  Mark  viii.  18 ;  Luke  xxiv.  31 ;  Acts  xxvi.  18  ; 
Eom.  xi.  10  ;  Eph.  i.  10 ;  John  xii.  40 ;  1  John  ii.  11).  The 
cure  of  the  physically  blind  man,  which  in  John  xix.  1,  et 
sqq.,  is  represented  as  the  cure  of  one  that  was  born  blind, 
is  therefore  an  allegory.  The  blind  man  at  Bethsaida,  who 
first  saw  men  as  trees  walking,  is  an  allegory  of  the  heathen 
world,  whose  eyes  are  not  opened  at  once  by  the  shining  of 
the  truth,  but  gradually  at  first.  The  symbol  became  a 
narrative,  and  it  found  its  place,  not  without  good  ground, 
in  the  narrative  of  the  journey  of  Jesus  through  the  northern 
parts  of  Palestine,  where  many  heathen  dwelt. 

16.  The  Transfiguration  on  the  Mount. 

Mark  ix.  2-8.  This  narrative  also  is  unhistorical.  What 
is  here  put  forth  as  an  objective  occurrence  is  a  compilation 
from  subjective  narratives  which  were  already  in  existence 
among  the  Jews.  The  "  cloud "  (verse  7)  belongs  also  to 
Hebrew  symbolism.  Elias  and  Moses  (verse  4),  who,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  tradition,  did  not  die,  but  were  taken  up  into 
heaven,  were  expected  by  the  Jews  as  the  forerunners  of  the 
Messiah  (conf.  chap.  viii.  28,  and  ix.  11) ;  and  the  voice  from 
heaven  is  a  compilation  from  two  Messianic  passages,  Psalm 
ii.  7.  (conf.  Acts  xiii.  38),  and  Dent,  xviii.  15,  19  (conf.  Acts 
iii.  23).  To  imagine  this  scene  to  have  been  a  vision, 
involves  the  difficulty  that  the  three  disciples  saw  it ;  and 
also  that  to  explain  such  a  vision  ps3"choIogically,  we  must 
suppose  a  stronger  and  more  living  faith  in  Jesus  than 
existed  at  that  time  among  the  disciples.  Lastly,  the  nar- 
rative is  too  descriptive  and  too  circumstantial  for  a  vision. 
We  are  here  upon  entirely  mythical  ground.  The  myth,  in 
its  original  sketch  in  the  First  Mark,  and  afterwards  in  its 
more  extended  form  in  Matthew,  becomes  most  developed 
in  Luke,  where  it  is  converted  into  an  external,  though 
symbolical,  fact,  symbolising  the  pre-eminence  of  Jesus  over 
Israel's  lawgiver,  and  over  her  later  reformer,  and  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  words  of  Moses  (Deut.  viii.  15,  10)  in  his 
person.  We  may  suppose  that  this  narrative  had  its  place 
in  the  historical  sketch  after  the  mention  oflbhe  occurrence 
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(chap.  viii.  27,  28).  Mark  ix.  9,  10,  where  the  reality  of  the 
ascent  of  tlie  mountain  is  set  forth,  belongs  also  to  this 
narrative.  If  this  mythical  narrative,  which  in  the  tradition 
becomes  more  and  more  a  real  occurrence,  was  first  joined  by 
the  first  Mark,  or  in  the  tradition  before  him,  to  some  older 
groundwork  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  it  would  be 
possible  that  the  enquiry  of  the  disciples  (Mark  ix.  11) 
followed  immediately  after  chap.  viii.  37,  excluding  Mark 
viii.  38,  and  ix.  1.  The  words  in  chap.  viii.  34,  "  And  when 
he  had  called  the  people  unto  him,"  which  are  not  in  Matt, 
xvi.  24,  and  the  two  glosses,  "  And  take  up  his  cross  "  and 
"  for  the  gospel's  sake  "  (verses  34  and  35),  are  inserted  by  the 
second  Mark.  If  Jesus  were  the  Messiah,  who  was  only  to 
establish  the  kingdom  of  God  after  great  struggles  and 
sufferings,  and  for  whom  his  disciples  had  to  expect  contests 
and  danger  of  their  lives  (vor.  31-37),  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
this  agrees  with  what  the  scribes  said,  that  the  restoration 
of  all  things  by  Elias  should  precede  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  which  Jesus  himself  confirms  (Mark  ix.  12,  13). 

Our  attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  enquiry 
about  Elias  (chap.  x.  ver.  11),  and  the  answer  of  Jesus  that 
Elias  is  indeed  come  in  the  person  of  John,  does  not  agree 
with  the  statement  in  Mark  ix.  4  and  5,  that  the  original 
Elias  appeared  on  the  mountain,  which,  if  we  admit  Mark 
ix.  11-13,  to  be  the  original  version,  is  a  proof  the  more  that 
the  scene  on  the  mountain  was  not  in  the  original  text. 
The  injunction  in  verse  9  also,  "  That  they  should  tell  no 
man  what  things  they  had  seen  till  the  Son  of  Man  were 
risen  from  the  dead,"  does  not  sound  historical,  and  appears 
to  be  a  mythical  repetition  of  Mark  viii.  30.  Lastly,  the 
ex|^ression  (chap.  ix.  ver.  9),  "Were  risen  from  the  dead," 
which  cannot  be  interpreted  as  meaning  anything  here  but 
the  corporeal  resurrection  of  Jesus,  is  inferior  to  the  ex- 
pression which  Mark  makes  use  of  elsewhere  (chap.  viii. 
ver.  31,  ix.  31,  x.  34),  where  he  only  speaks  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, without  the  accompanying  i/c  7(ov  vsKp&v,  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  in  a  figurative  sense.  If  in  this  latter  case  the 
words  were  obscure  to  the  disciples  (chap.  ix.  ver.  32),  it 
seems  strange  that  they  to  whom  Jesus  spoke  in  plain 
terms  (as  in  chap.  ix.  ver.  9)  about  his  resurrection  should 
be  enquiring  what  "  the  rising  from  the  dead  should  mean  " 
fin  verse  10),  when  they  already  knew  it. 
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17.  The  young  Man  who    was   Incapacitated   through  th^ 

tearing  of  a  Dumb  Devil. 

Mark  ix.  14-29.  Mark's  account  is  prior  to  thab  of 
Matthew  (chap.  xvii.  14-21).  The  narrative  of  Mark  is, 
like  that  of  Matthew  and  of  Luke  (ix.  37,  et  sqq.),  connected 
with  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus  on  the  mount  (Mark  v. 
9  and  14;  Matt.  v.  9;  Luke  v.  37),  and  must,  therefore, 
like  the  description  of  the  latter,  be  held  to  be  a  narrative 
which  was  inserted  at  a  later  date  into  the  original.  Be- 
sides, there  is  no  natural  connection  between  the  two  para- 
graphs. Whence  do  we  get  here,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
(conf.  verse  9),  in  the  north  of  the  country  where  Jesus 
wished  to  remain  unknown  and  unthought  of  (Mark  vii. 
24),  not  only  the  disciples  whom  Jesus  (chap.  ix.  2)  had 
left  behind  (and  whom  we  should  expect  would  be  called 
"  the  remaining  disciples  "),  but  also  a  great  multitude,  and 
even  scribes  (chap.  ix.  ver.  14)  ?  Moreover,  the  narrative 
is  confused  and  self-contradictory.  The  scribes  question 
"  with  them "  (with  whom  ?  with  the  multitude,  or  with 
the  disciples?).  The  father  declares  that  he  has  brought 
{i)Vi'yKa  7rpc9  ae),  verse  17,  his  son  to  Jesus,  so  that  the  sick 
youth  is  present,  in  contradiction  to  the  command  of  Jesus 
(to  whom  ?  to  the  father  and  his  people  [verse  22,  ^/mw  and 
17/Lfcay],  or  to  the  disciples?),  that  the  youth  was  to  be 
brought  to  him  {<f>ipsT£  avTov  irpo?  /Lts),  which  was  done 
(ijveyKav  adrov  irpo9  aiJroi/),  verses  19,  20.  Again,  who  are 
the  atjTol  (verse  19)  to  whom  the  exclamation  of  Jesus, 
"  O  faithless  generation,"  &c.,  applies  ?  Are  they  the 
disciples  who  could  not  cast  out  the  devil  (verse  18),  or  the 
father  and  his  friends  ?  If  the  disciples  were  meant,  and 
if  the  failure  of  the  cure  were  owing  to  their  unbelief,  it  is 
strange  that  they  should  be  again  able  (in  verse  28)  to  ask, 
"  Why  could  not  we  cast  him  out  ? ''  If  the  father  and  his 
friends  are  meant,  the  question  arises,  how  so  violent  a 
reproach  could  be  directed  against  one  whose  very  coming 
to  Jesus  showed  his  faith,  and  who  (in  verse  24)  shows 
himself  willing  to  believe  even  more.  Neither  is  it  clep,r 
to  whom  the  saying,  "  All  things  are  possible  to  him  that 
believeth,"  applies — whether  to  Jesus,  as  would  appear  from 
el  Tt  Bvyrj  (verse  22)  and  el  Bvtnj  (verse  23),  or  to  the  father, 
whose  answer  (verse  24)  contains  a  prayer  that  Jesus  would 
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increase  his  faith.  What  kind  of  devils  are  meant  by  rovro 
TO  yiyo9  (verse  29)  ?  and  how  does  the  assertion  that  "  this 
kind  can  come  forth  by  nothing  but  prayer  "  ("  and  fasting" 
is  omitted  both  in  the  Cod.  Sin.  and  the  Vatican  MS.),  verse 
29,  agree  with  the  statement  in  verses  19  and  33,  that  faith 
is  the  necessary  predecessor  of  healing  ?  Lastly,  how  can 
a  dumb  and  deaf  spirit  {irvevfia  aXaXou  xal  /c<o(t>oi')  be  spokea 
of,  when  (in  verses  25  and  26)  he  can  hear  the  command  of 
Jesus  and  cry  out  ?  Matthew,  whose  text  is  of  later  date, 
has  endeavoured  to  restore  order  in  this  confusion ;  among 
other  things,  he  omits  "  the  scribes  "  (chap.  xvii.  14),  and 
the  speech  of  the  father,  "  I  have  brought  unto  thee  my 
son ; "  but  he  connects  belief  and  prayer,  to  which  he  also 
(verse  21)  adds  fasting,  without  our  being  able  to  see  what 
logical  value  there  is  in  the  opposing  preposition  S^  in  ver.  21. 

The  internal  contradictions  in  this  narrative  do  not  allow 
us  to  consider  it  historical.  It  is  not  in  natural  connection 
with  the  events  which  immediately  precede  it ;  and  if  this 
paragraph,  as  well  as  the  Transfiguration,  did  not  form  part 
of  the  original,  we  must  enquire  what  meaning  was  attached 
to  this  narrative  in  the  biographical  sketch  by  the  first 
Mark. 

Several  circumstances  render  it  probable  that  this  narra- 
tive, although  it  is  here  inserted  and  embellished  as  if  it 
were  a  real  event,  must  originally  have  had  a  symbolical 
meaning.  This  is  indicated  by  the  words  "  this  kind,'*  &c., 
for  this  possessed  person  is  here  distinguished  from  other 
possessed  persons.  The  advice  to  "pray,"  also,  not  by  way 
of  petition,  but  as  a  irpoaev^n^  and  to  have  faith — ^that  is, 
according  to  Matthew  (verse  20),  a  faith  which  can  move 
mountains  (the  spiritual  significance  of  which  is  set  forth  in 
Luke  xvii.  6,  and  1  Cor.  xiii.  2),  in  order  to  be  able  to  expel 
a  devil — shows  a  spiritual  freedom  from  the  power  of  the  devil, 
according  to  which  a  mere  bodily  cure  of  devils  is  so  little 
connected  with  a  religious  frame  of  mind  that  even  tbe 
disciples  of  the  Pharisees,  of  whose  faith  there  is  no  trace, 
were  able  to  cast  them  out  (Matt.  xii.  27).  The  inability 
also  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  to  cast  out  this  devil  becomes 
first  intelligible  when  we  come  to  think  of  a  person  spiritually 
possessed,  for  the  Apostles  (Mark  vi.  13),  and  men  who 
did  not  follow  them  (chap.  ix.  38),  were  able  to  cure  men 
of  their  physical    infirmities.     Besides,  it    is  clear  that  a 
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deaf  and  dumb  man,  who,  physically  speaking,  can  neither 
hear  nor  speak,  but  who  afterwards  hears  the  voice  of  Jesus 
and  cries  out  with  a  loud  voice,  can  only  be  looked  upon 
as  spiritually  deaf  and  dumb.  As  long  as  the  man  remains 
under  the  power  of  the  devil,  his  ear  is  closed  to  truth  and 
his  mouth  to  the  glorification  of  God ;  but  both  ears  and 
mouth  are  opened  as  soon  as  the  demon  of  unbelief  and 
wickedness  is  driven  away  by  the  power  of  Jesus. 

It  is  probable  that  the  reason  why  this  paragraph  was 
inserted  into  the  gospel  of  the  first  Mark  was,  that  the 
author,  whose  Pauline  proclivities  are  evident  in  many  other 
symbolical  passages,  especially  in  Mark  v.  1,  et  sqq.,  and  vii. 
24,  et  sqq.,  wished  to  set  forth  here  the  lower  rank  and  the 
spiritual  deficiencies  of  the  twelve  apostles.  The  Twelve  do 
not  understand  the  plain  meaning  of  the  parable  of  the 
sower  (chap.  iv.  ver.  13) ;  elsewhere  they  appear  as  men  who 
did  not  understand  the  miracle  of  the  loaves,  and  whose 
heart  was  hardened  (chap.  vi.  ver.  52) ;  who  had  eyes  and  saw 
not,  and  having  ears,  heard  not  (chap.  viii.  18) ;  and  who, 
when  Jesus  spoke  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  reasoned 
among  themselves  that  it  was  because  they  had  no  bread  for 
the  journey  (chap.  viii.  ver.  16.)  The  first  Mark  imputes  the 
same  inability  in  chap.  ix.  ver.  6,  where  Peter  knew  not 
what  to  say,  and  where  he  tells  us  that  the  disciples  ques- 
tioned among  themselves  what  the  rising  from  the  dead 
spoken  of  by  Jesus  (chap.  ix.  ver.  10)  should  mean.  All 
these  remarks,  so  prejudicial  to  the  Twelve,  occur  in  places 
which  we  have  shown  had  a  later  origin.  The  author  is 
here,  evidently  owing  to  his  Pauline  tendencies,  guilty  of 
an  excessive  depreciation  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Matthew,  the  Judaeo-Christian  reverencer  of  the  Twelve, 
omits  all  these  particulars  from  the  First  Mark,  and  Luke 
follows  him  in  this  particular.  In  the  present  narrative,  too, 
the  insertion  of  Bisarpafifiivr)  (Matt.  xvii.  17)  after  yevea 
aTTiaros  is  an  indication  that  Matthew  did  not  consider  the 
address  of  Jesus  as  applicable  to  the  Twelve,  but  to  his  con- 
temporaries generally,  who  might  correctly  be  assumed  to 
be  rmbelievers ;  and  it  is  incredible  that  ho  who  is  so  much 
concerned  for  the  credit  of  the  Twelve  should  have  called 
them  in  this  passage,  not  only  an  unbelieving,  but  also  a 
"perverse"  generation— diffeiing  in  this  from  Mark  ix.  19, 
The  tendency  of  the  narrative  Mark  ix.  14-29,  in  connection 
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with  this  explanation,  appears  to  have  the  contemplated 
result  of  representing  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  notwithstanding 
the  radiant  proof  of  his  majesty  which  they  had  had  on  the 
mount,  as  still  wanting  in  true  faith  and  in  spiritual 
development,  and  as  being  thereby  prevented  from  performing 
the  mighty  work  of  their  Master,  the  expulsion  of  devils  by 
spiritual  prayer,  which  was  necessary  to  produce  such  a 
result. 

18.  The  Blind  Man  at  Jericho. 

Mark  x.  466-52.  The  narrative  of  the  blind  man  at 
Jericho  is  in  an  earlier  form  in  Mark  than  in  Matthew,  and 
the  common  source  of  both  is  also  in  the  First  Mark.  It  is 
as  little  historical  as  the  other  narratives  of  the  healing  of 
the  blind.  Only  the  account  of  the  arrival  of  Jesus  at 
Jericho,  and  of  his  departure  thence  with  his  disciples  and 
a  great  number  of  people,  belong  to  the  original  gospel 
history,  and  are  indispensable  to  the  narrative  of  the  journey. 
The  mythical  character  and  later  insertion  of  this  narrative 
appear :  1.  From  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  the  blind  man, 
which  is  not  in  the  narrative  undoubtedly  written  by  Mark, 
and  which  became  current  only  at  a  later  date.  The  names 
also  of  the  two  disciples  in  Luke  xxii.  8,  Peter  and  John,  are 
not  mentioned  in  Mark  xiv.  19.  2.  From  the  name  of 
Bartimaaus,  which,  as  it  cannot  be  derived  from  two  lan- 
guages, from  the  Aramean  Bar  and  the  Greek  Timajus, 
sounds  unhistorical,  and  perhaps  indicates  that  the  blind 
man  was  the  son  of  a  blind  man.  Lightfoot  remarks  on  this 
passage  :  "  Quid  ?  si  K^D^n  idem  sit  cum  ^''ty^r^^  ex  usu  n  pro  D 
apud  Chalda}OS,  ut  Bartimaus,  filius  Timnci,  sonare  potuerit, 
Filiiis  cwcns  cwci  pa  tris  9  "  According  to  Grotius,  Hieronymus 
wrote  the  word  somewhere  "  Barsenija."  3.  From  the  title, 
"Thou  son  of  David"  (verses  47  and  48),  which  occurs  nowhere 
in  Mark,  and  which  places  the  blind  man  in  the  position  of  a 
Jew  waiting  for  the  visible  Messianic  kingdom.  4.  From  the 
vocative  vie  (verse  48),  to  which  elsewhere  the  article  with 
the  nominative,  or  the  nominative  alone,  is  prefixed  (chap.  v. 
84,  41,  xiv.  86,  xv.  34),  diiiering  from  the  parallel  passages. 
6.  From  anoKpideh  slirsv  (verse  51a),  which  has  no  question 
preceding  it.  We  may  consider  it  probable  that  the  first 
Mark,  or  the  tradition  before  him,  did  not  insert  this  narrative 
capriciously  in  the  original,  considering  how  he  has  taken 
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other  mjrthical  narratives  out  of  their  proper  places.  If  the 
cure  of  the  blind  man,  Mark  viii.  22-25,  occurred  on  his 
journey  through  a  district  where  heathen,  who  are  spiritually 
blind,  abode  (conf.  Acts  xxvi.  17,  18),  so  here  a  blind  man  is 
healed  on  his  departure  from  Jericho,  in  sight  of  Jerusalem, 
the  seat  of  Judaism,  as  if  the  evangelist  wished  to  give  us  to 
understand  that  Jesus  was  now  about  to  try  his  healing 
powers  over  blind  Jerusalem.  K  this  is  so,  we  can  under- 
stand how  this  blind  Jew,  who,  diflFering  from  the  blind  man  in 
Mark  viii.  22-26,  waited  for  an  earthly  Messianic  kingdom, 
should  address  Jesus  as  the  Jewish  Messiah,  the  "  son  of 
David,*'  a  title  which  Jesus  protested  against  in  his  con- 
ference with  the  Pharisees  (chap.  xii.  35-37),  after  he  had 
entered  the  city.  The  name  of  Bartimceus,  "  the  son  of  a 
blind  man,"  agrees  well,  too,  with  the  allegorical  explanation. 
Not  only  the  Jews,  but  their  fathers  also,  were  spiritually 
blind — an  idea  which  is  put  forth  elsewhere  by  Jesus,  Matt, 
xxiii.  31  (conf.  Acts  vii.  51).  In  the  original,  Mark  xi.  1, 
was  probably  joined  to  Mark  x.  46a,  as  follows :  "  And  they 
came  to  Jericho  ;  and  as  he  went  out  of  Jericho,  he  was  ac- 
companied by  his  disciples  and  a  great  number  of  people, 
and  when  they  came  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  unto  Bethphage  and 
Bethany,"  &c. 

19.   The  Entry  into  Jerusalem, 

Mark  xi.  1,  et  sqq.  Christian  tradition  soon  considered 
the  entry  into  Jerusalem  to  be  a  triumphal  procession  or  a 
Messianic  demonstration,  and  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  Zech. 
ix.  9.  It  is  only  the  entry  and  the  hosannas  of  the  Galilsean 
multitude  which  accompanied  Jesus  which  have  nothing 
improbable  in  them.  We  may  doubt,  however,  whether  Jesus — 
who  was  not,  and  did  not  wish  to  be,  a  Jewish  Messiah — 
would  allow  such  a  demonstration  to  be  made.  If  he  had 
intended  that  it  should  be,  it  is  strange  that  no  complaint  is 
made  of  it  on  his  trial,  either  by  the  Jewish  council  or  by 
Pilate.  If  we  take  away  the  supernatural  interpretation 
that  Jesus  knew  that  at  the  very  moaient  he  entered  a  town 
which  he  visited  for  the  first  time  there  should  be  a  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy,  that  this  fulfilment  should  take  place  on 
the  arrival  of  his  disciples,  besides  what  is  objectionable  in 
their  taking  away  the  colt  (ver.  2-7),  the  probability  appears 
that  we  have  in  this  passage  a  later  unhistorical  tradition. 
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There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  statement  that  Jesns 
formed  part  of  the  entry  sitting  upon  an  ass,  considering  the 
usaal  mode  of  travelling  at  that  time  (see  Luke  x.  34). 
The  only  remarkable  thing  is,  that  the  ass  is  described  as  a 
colt  {-rr&Xos).  This  leads  us  to  suspect  that  a  later  tradition 
represented  Jesus,  in  whom,  according  to  Zech.  ix.  9,  they 
saw  the  Messiah  of  prophecy,  as  a  king,  who  entered  Jeru- 
salem, not  as  a  great  warrior  on  his  war-horse,  but  as  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  sitting  on  an  ass.  To  suppose  that  this  narra- 
tive contains  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy  results  from  an  erro- 
neous interpretation  of  the  words  niyinfc^-jj  n^r^yi  nlon"^  i^'r, 
in  which  nta^P«j"j3  is  an  appositive  of  "^^^H,  and  signifies  a 
colt  {ir&Xos'),  as  the  LXX  translate  it,  just  as  little  as  VV  does. 
This  symbolical  narrative,  which  appears  in  its  simple  form 
in  the  First  Mark,  is  brought  in  Matthew  directly  into  con- 
nection with  the  quotation  from  Zechariah,and  a  colt  is  even — 
conformably  to  the  prophecy,  as  well  as  from  misunderstand- 
ing the  word  n^3^nfc^"j5 ,  perhaps  with  reference  to  Gen.  xlix. 
11  {ii<Tfiev(ov  irpb?  afiTreXov  top  ir&Xov  rrjs  ovov  ainov) — added 
to  the  narrative,  which  is  not  in  the  original  tradition.  The 
second  Mark  described  this  colt  as  an  animal  "whereon 
never  man  sat,"  which  is  symbolical  of  holiness,  like  the 
"new  tomb"  (Matt,  xxvii.  60),  "wherein  never  before  man 
was  laid"  (Luke  xxiii.  53).  In  historical  reality  such  an 
animal  would  be  ill-adapted  for  the  design  of  Jesus.  The 
story,  too,  is  spun  out  by  Justin,  who  (Apol.  i.  32),  relying  on 
Gen.  xlix.  11,  construes  the  fact  to  mean  that  the  colt  which 
Jesus  used  for  his  entry  was  tied  to  a  vine  (To  hi  "  hcafin><av 
irp6%  ifjLTreXov  lov  t&Xov  ainov  "...  avfifioXov. .  .^i;  rwv  yivrjaofjiJi  cdv 
7^  Xpicrr^  . .  .IlcaXof  yap  ti9  ovov  ela-n-KSi  iv  rivi  slaoitp  K(i>firi9 
irpof  afjL'rreXop  BeSs/ndt^os) ,  The  untrustworthy  nature  of  the 
gospel  narratives,  when  narrating  anything  which  partakes 
of  the  supernatural,  is  shown  in  this  instance,  for  the  fourth 
gospel  (John  xii.  14),  when  narrating  this  same  event,  does 
away  with  the  whole  story  about  the  discij^les,  and  says  that 
Jesus  himself  found  the  ass :  "  And  Jesus,  when  he  had 
found  a  young  ass,  sat  thereon."  All  that  may  be  historical 
here  is  that  Jesus  entered  Jerusalem  amid  the  acclamations 
of  the  holiday  crowd  which  attended  him,  and  which  hailed 
him  as  a  Messiah.  The  original,  being  overladen  with  tra- 
dition, cannot  be  restored  with  sufficient  clearness,  but  it 
probably  contained  nothing  but  verse  1  :  Kal  ore  iyyi^ovaiv 
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€19  *lspoa6\vfia  sis  3i]0<f>a'yrj  (see  ante),  irpos  to  Spo9  r&v  i\ai&p  t 
verse  8,  (/cat)  ttoXXoI  ra  ifiaTta  aviSyv  sarptoaav  (Matt,  has 
iarpcovvvop) . .  ,ayp&p:  verse  9,  teal  oiTrpodyovrss, .  .Kvpiov:  verse 
106,  axravva  iv  roh  vy^iaToi?.  The  word  /ca/,  which  is  in 
brackets,  has  alone  to  be  omitted  among  these  fragmentary 
sentences;  and,  moreover,  it  is  un grammatical,  or  else  we  must 
read  oi  (conf.  Matt.,  verse  8,  and  Mark  vi.  2,  ix.  20)  instead  of 
it,  and  must  consider  the  passage  from  airoaiiXKu  (chap.  xi. 
16)  to  sir  avTov  (verse  7)  as  the  mythical  addition.  We 
must  also  observe  the  use  of  the  weakening  words  6  xvpios  in 
Mark,  verse  3,  signifying  Jesus,  which  only  occurs  else- 
where in  the  spurious  passage  Mark  xvi.  19,  20 ;  the 
aorists  elTrev,  dirov^  d<}yf]aavy  i/cddio'svy  verses  6  and  7  (conf. 
h/yi^ovaiPy  chap.  xi.  1,  and  Js/cpa^op,  verse  9)  ;  and  the  addi- 
tion of  the  personal  pronoun  rd  tpAria  avr&v  (Matt.  xxi.  8, 
rh  I  PLOT  la). 

Typhon  was  a  later  form  of  the  god  Seth,  whose  descen* 
dants  are  called  in  Genesis  "  sons  of  God."  Epiphanius 
states  that  "  the  Egyptians  celebrate  the  festivals  of  T3rphon 
under  the  form  of  an  ass,  which  they  call  Seth."  That  Seth 
had  some  special  connection  with  the  Hebrews  is  proved,  not 
only  by  his  appearance  in  Genesis,  but  also  by  the  peculiar 
position  occupied  in  their  religion  by  the  ass,  the  first-born 
of  which  alone  of  all  animals  was  allowed  to  be  redeemed 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  20),  and  the  red  heifer  (Numb.  xix.  1-10),  both 
of  which  animals  were  in  Egypt  sacred  to  Seth.  Diodorus 
says  that  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  entered  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  he  found  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  a  stone  figure  of 
Moses,  represented  as  a  man  with  a  long  beard,  mounted  on 
an  ass,  and  having  a  book  in  his  hand.  The  Egyptian 
mythos  of  Typhon  said  that  Seth  fled  from  Egypt  riding  on 
a  grey  ass.  A  Gnostic  sect  taught  that  Christ  was  Seth, 
The  ass  formed  part  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  (Plut.  De  Isid. 
p.  363),  and  served  for  their  god  to  ride  on,  just  as  we 
shall  see  further  on  it  served  Bacchus  for  the  same  purpose. 

20.  The  Darkness  at  Golgotha. 

Mark  xv.  33.  The  darkness  here  spoken  of  is  a  myth, 
not  an  actual  occurrence.  The  sun,  by  reason  of  the  crime 
of  the  crucifixion,  refuses  to  shed  its  light  on  the  earth 
stained  with  so  many  crimes.  The  myth  is  interwoven  with 
the  context,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it,  as  elsewhere. 
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If  yipofjJi^tff  &pas  i<ri)9  were  in  the  orij^inal,  as  in  Luke  xxiii. 
44,  KoX  fjv  ixTil  &pa  l<rr)y  the  words  xal  rf/  iypdrrf  &pa  ifiir^csv 
o  'Ii7<roSy,  ic.T.X.,  would  properly  conclude  the  sentence.  The 
Cod.  Sin.  reads  in  Luke  xxiii.  44,  "  And  the  sun  being 
eclipsed,"  &c. 

K  this  narrative  were  originally  symbolical,  however,  it 
aeon  passed  into  the  region  of  supposed  facts.  The  Anaphora 
— or  Belation  of  Pilate  to  Tiberius,  which  relates  the  miracles 
of  Christ  as  recorded  in  the  gospels,  with  one  or  two  ad- 
ditional ones — says  in  this  place  : 

Toi;  17X401;  fjLSaop  T179  rjfjLSpat  a/cor iaOsvro9j  xai  rtov  aaTepoDV 
iJHiyevTcat'y  tp  ois  XapLinBoaiv  ov/c  <f>aivsro  17  aeXtivrj^  to  <f>£yyos  tof 
atpuiTi^ovaa  BieXiirsv. 

"  There  was  darkness  over  the  whole  earth,  the  sun  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  being  darkened,  and  the  stars  appearing, 
among  whose  lights  the  moon  appeared  not,  but,  as  if  turned 
to  blood,  it  left  its  shining." 

This  exactly  agrees  with  what  Peter  is  represented  as  quot- 
ing from  Joel  (Acts  ii.  20) : "  The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  dark- 
ness, and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  that  great  and  notable 
day  of  the  Lord  come."  And  Amobius,  who  is  quoted  by 
Lardner  as  evidence  of  the  "  uncommon  darkness  and  other 
surprising  events  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  passion  and  death  ' ' 
(vol.  ii.  p.  255),  says  that:  "  When  he  had  put  off  his  body, 
which  he  carried  about  in  a  little  part  of  himself,  after  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  seen,  and  that  it  should  be  known  of 
what  size  he  was,  all  the  elements  of  the  world,  terrified  at 
the  stmngeness  of  what  had  happened,  were  put  out  of  order  : 
the  earth  shook  and  trembled;  the  sea  was  completely  poured 
out  from  its  lowest  bottom ;  the  whole  atmosphere  was  rolled 
up  into  balU  of  darkness  (globis  tenebrarum) ;  the  fiery  orb 
of  the  sun  itself  caught  cold  and  shivered." 

21.   The  Bending  of  the  Veil  of  the  Temple. 

Mark  xv.  88.  Tliis  verse  breaks  the  connection  betw?en 
verse  37  and  verse  39.  The  statement  in  verse  37,  that 
"Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice  and  gave  up  the  ghost,"  would 
in  this  case  end  with,  "  And  when  the  centurion  which  stood 
over  against  him,  and  those  with  him,  saw  that  he  so  gave 
up  the  ghost,"  &c.  (see  Cod.  Sin.).  The  vtTse  which  has 
been  inserted  is  another  symbolical  representation,  which 
became  afterwards  regarded  as  an  actual  occurrence,  with- 
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out  prejudice  to  its  originally  symbolical  meaning.  As  a 
result  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  veil  of  the  temple,  behind 
which  the  majesty  of  God  in  the  Highest  was  hidden  from 
the  people,  was  rent,  and  a  free  access  to  God  was  opened 
to  them  (conf.  Heb.  ix.  8).  The  first  Mark,  or  the  tra- 
ditions before  him,  allowed  this  symbolical  representation  to 
follow  immediately  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  although  it  was 
disadvantageous  to  the  context,  and  we  shall  see  that  it  diflFers 
from  the  statement  in  the  original  gospel.  Matthew  after- 
wards inserted  other  occurrences  also  of  a  symbolical  descrip- 
tion (chap,  xxvii.  51-53). 

22.  The  Opened  Grave,  and  the  Resurrection, 

Mark  xvi.  1-8.  The  narrative  of  the  resurrection,  although 
it  is  simpler  in  Mark  than  in  Matthew  or  in  liuke,  cannot 
be  received  as  historical  in  the  sense  in  which  we  find  it  in 
Mark.  The  opening  of  the  grave,  which  does  not  admit  of 
being  explained  by  Joseph's  having  previously  placed  the 
corpse  in  a  sepulchre  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and  its  being  taken 
elsewhere  in  the  silence  of  the  night  between  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  is  connected  with  the  belief  that  Jesus  has  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  must,  therefore,  in  conformity  with  some 
later  version  of  the  resurrection,  have  left  the  tomb.  The 
oldest  belief,  as  displayed  to  us  in  1  Cor.  xv.  3-11,  contains 
the  fact  that  the  crucified  Jesus  had  returned  from  Hades^ 
and  that  on  the  third  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures  (Hos. 
vi.  2).  When  he  rose,  he  was  not  invested  with  his  former 
body  of  flesh  and  blood,  which  remained  in  the  grave,  but 
with  a  new  and  heavenly  body. 

According  to  the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  epistle,  the  dead 
bodies  which  had  been  turned  to  dust,  of  those  that  had 
expired,  did  not  arise  from  their  graves  at  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  for  "  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God  "  (1  Cor.  XV.  50).  Just  as  little  is  there  any  connection 
between  the  old  abandoned  body  of  flesh  and  blood  {a&fia 
'sjfV)(iK6vy  (TOJfia  TrJ9  aapKoSy  Col.  i.  22,  ii.  11;  a&fjLa  rrfs  raTrei- 
v(0(Tea)9y  Phil.  iii.  21 ;  17  iirvyeiof  oUuiy  2  Cor.  v.  1),  which  is 
subject  to  corruption  {(f>0opdy  1  Cor.  xv.  42,  (nrsipsTai  sv  ^0opa) 
and  to  death  {a&fia  rov  Bavdrovy  from  which  the  faithful 
believer  is  free,  Rom.  vii.  24,  viii.  23),  and  the  new  life  of 
those  that  are  risen  {cwfia  TrvevfiarucoPy  1  Cor.  xv.  44 ;  a&fjLa 
rrjs  Bo^rjSy  Phil.  ii.  21;   c&fjM  itrovpdviovy  1  Cor.  xv.   40;  to 
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oUrp-qpiop  TO  if  ovpavovy  2  Cor.  v.  1,  2).  Tlie  old  body  is  left 
as  if  it  were  put  off,  and  the  spirit,  rising  from  Hades, 
during  its  stay  in  wbich  it  had  been  without  any  corporeal 
covering  (yvfiv6s)y  is  t.o  be  clothed  {irrevUva-aaOai)  with  a  new 
body,  and  also  with  an  heavenly  dwelling-place,  which  is 
prepared  in  heaven  for  them  that  believe  (?)^o/i6i/,  2  Cor.  v.  1); 
and  this  body  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  body  of  flesh 
and  blood  which  has  been  put  off.  It  was  never  thought 
that  this  body  had  sprung  out  of  the  old  body  as  from  a 
germ,  for  the  new  body  was  supposed  to  be  of  entirely 
celestial  origin  and  preparation.  Hence  it  was  also  held  that 
the  true  believers  who  should  be  alive  at  the  second  coming 
would  be  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  that  by 
the  putting  on  the  new  body  the  mortal  body  would  fall  off 
and  be,  as  it  were,  swallowed  up  (1  Cor.  xv.  51-54).  The 
8*yl''g  that,  according  to  Paul,  the  germ  must  remain  in  the 
buried  corpse,  rests  on  a  comparison  borrowed  from  the  grain 
out  of  which  plants  are  developed  (1  Cor.  xv.  36,  37).  But  does 
he  here  speak  of  development?  Does  he  not  say  plainly 
that  the  grain  dies,  and  that  God  gives  to  the  dead  grain, 
which  represents  the  dead,  "  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him," 
**  to  every  seed  its  own  body,"  or,  according  to  the  Cod.  Sin. 
and  other  MSS., "  to  every  seed  a  body  of  its  own  "  ?  and  does 
he  not  explain  in  the  same  passage  (verse  37),  "  That  which 
thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be,"  or,  as 
the  Cod.  Sin.  has  it,  "  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  that  body 
that  shall  be  "  P  With  this  disappears  the  monstrous  idea 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  Paul,  that  the  spirit  when  rising 
from  Hades  resumes  its  old  body  on  its  journey  to  heaven, 
even  though  it  be  in  an  altered  form.  It  was  a  gi'oss  Jewish 
idea  that  the  old  body  should  return  to  life,  which  is  found 
in  the  legend  Matt,  xxvii.  52,  and  finds  some  support  in 
Act«  ii.  31  {ovre  t}  adp^  avrov  dhiv  Bia(f>Oopay) ,  and  in  John  v. 
28,  29,  but  not  in  the  teaching  of  Paul,  nor  in  Rev.  i.  18, 
and  XX.  13,  where  it  is  not  the  grave,  but  Hades,  that  gives 
lip  the  dead.  That  *'  the  sea  gave  up  her  vefcpoi  "  does  not 
mean  that  the  author  thought  of  drowned  corpses,  for  in 
that  case  he  must  have  held  that  those  that  were  drowned 
did  not  go  to  Hades  at  all.  The  Apostle  must  have  had 
the  same  idea  respecting  the  resuiTection  of  Jesus,  which, 
aa  he  states,  is  the  ty[>e  of  the  future  resuiTcction  of  the 
true  believers  (1  Cor.  xv.  23).     It  is  probable  that  the  other 
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apostles  had  the  same  ideas  respecting  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus,  for  Paul  followed  their  teaching  (1  Cor.  xv.  3,  et  sqq.), 
and  men  were  able,  when  Jesus  was  yet  alive,  even  when 
the  body  lay  in  the  grave,  or  when,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Baptist,  the  head  was  divided  from  the  trunk,  and  the  body 
was  buried  without  its  head  (Mark  vi.  28,  29),  to  believe, 
without  troubling  themselves  about  the  corpse,  that  Jesus 
was  John,  who  had  risen  from  Hades  (Mark  vi.  14-16).  The 
Pharisees  did  not  teach  that  the  same  body  should  rise  again 
but  that  the  souls  of  the  pious  would  go  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  sojourn  in  Hades  sis  erepov  a&fia  (Josephus,  Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  8,  14).  Conf.  Mark  xii.  25,  ix.  2,  and  Luke  xx.  35,  36, 
ix.  31. 

With  such  a  new  and  heavenly  body,  Jesus  ascended  to 
heaven,    transfigured,  and   appeared   from    heaven    to    his 
apostles,  and,  last  of  all,  to  Paul.     In  these  ideas  there  is  no 
mention  of  an  opened  grave  which  is  found  empty,  and  from 
which  the  body  of  the  crucified  One  had  been  taken  while  it 
was  yet  quick.     And  men  thought  just  as  little  at  that  time 
of  a  second  and  terrestrial  life  of  Jesus  between  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  the  Ascension.     The  resurrection,  or  the  coming 
back  of  Jesus  from  Hades,  was  immediately  connected  with  his 
glorification,  or  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God  (see  Acts  ii. 
32,  33,  36,  iv.  10,  11,  v.  30,  31 ;  Rev.  i.  18 ;  Rom.  viii.  34; 
Eph.  i.  20;  1  Pet.  iii.  21,  22;  Heb.   i.  3).     In  connection 
with  this,  too,  the  resurrection  is  not  put  forward  as  the  com- 
mencement of  another  life  by  the  historical  aorist  {vyepOrfjy 
as  an  event  among  other  events,  but  as  a  something  which 
continues  after  it  has  happened  (Rom.  vi.  10),  by  the  perfect 
ey^yiprac  (1  Cor.  xv.  4).     The  Apostles  believed  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  and  in  his  glorification  as  connected  with 
it,  while  the  deeply -rooted  conviction  that  he  was  the  Christ 
(Mark  viii.  29),  though  weakened  by  the  crucifixion,  awoke 
in  their  souls  with  new  strength,  notwitii standing  the  agonies 
of  the  cross.     If  Jesus  were  the  Messiah,  he  could  not  long 
remain  the  prey  of  Hades,  and  he  must,  as  the  conqueror  of 
Death,  have  left  the  realms  of  death,  and  have  been  taken  up 
into  the  glory  of  God.     These  strong  convictions  displayed 
themselves  in  a  vision  of  the  glorified  One  in  a  prophetic 
ecstacy  by  Cephas  first,  then  by  James  and  the  other  apostles, 
and,  again,  in  an  assembly  of  five  hundred  brethren ;  and  he 
was  afterwards  seen  by  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  35)  and  by  Paul 
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(1  Cor.  ix.  1,  XV.  8).  The  original  gospel  coutained  nothing 
of  the  detailed  discourses  which  Jesus  held  with  his  disciples. 
He  was  seen,  perhaps  a  single  word  was  heard — that  was  all. 
**  The  Lord  is  indeed  risen — he  who  was  crucified  lives,  he 
has  been  seen  by  Simon,  he  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  will  come  a  second  time  " — was  thenceforth  the  apos- 
tolical preaching ;  and  the  Christian  communion  was  founded 
on  these  beliefs  in  the  living  Lord,  which  find  no  expression 
in  the  dogmatic  formulas  of  the  period. 

If  the  crucified  Jesus  had  ascended  to  glory,  and  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  that  period,  the  glorification  gave 
them  no  other  notion  than  that  Jesus,  after  going  to  Hades, 
like  all  other  dead  persons,  had  lefb  it  again,  and  had  as- 
cended to  heaven  clothed  with  a  glorified  body — (it  is  evident 
that  outside  the  circle  of  Paul's  teaching  it  was  believed 
that  Jesus  was  clad  with  a  glorified  body  from  Mark  ix.  2  ; 
Moses  and  Elias  were  also  seen  in  glory  [offydevres  iv  ho^ly 
Luke  ix.  31) — the  next  step  would  be  to  insert  this  as  a  fact, 
though  no  one  had  been  a  witness  of  his  visible  resurrection, 
into  post-apostolic  tradition  as  a  real  transaction,  empirically 
taken  as  true ;  and  the  *'  third  day,"  which  was  originally 
taken  from  prophecy,  became  a  chronological  event.  The 
earliest  indication  of  this  appears  in  the  First  Mark.  The 
women  who  went  early  in  the  morning  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  and  also  on  the  third  day,  te  anoint  the  coi-pse, 
and  saw  that  the  stone  had  been  rolled  away,  and  that  an 
angel  sat  upon  it,  gave  rise  to  the  storj',  refemng  to  the 
open  tomb,  that  Jesus  had  left  the  grave. 

In  this,  the  oldest  edition  of  the  narrative,  there  is  nothing 
said  about  the  appeaiunce  of  Jesus,  either  to  the  women  or 
to  the  disciples,  on  the  third  day.  The  appearance  first 
took  place  (on  the  supposition  that  Mark  had  in  the  con- 
cluding verses  of  his  gospel  something  like  Matt,  xxviii. 
lG-17)  after  the  frightened  disciples  (Mark  xiv.  50)  had 
returned  to  Galilee  from  Jerusalem.  Then  they  saw  Jesus 
for  the  first  time,  although  some  doubted.  It  was  therefoi'e 
neither  on  the  third  day  nor  in  Jerusalem  that  this  took 
place,  but  in  the  environs,  and  it  was  there  that  they  heard 
his  last  words. 

In  the  second  edition,  the  narrative  runs  that  the  women 
who  had  departed  hastily  from  the  sepulchre,  with  fear  and 
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pfreat  joj',  to  bring  liis  disciples  word  of  what  the  angel  had 
told  them,  met  Jesus  himself  on  the  way  (Matt,  xxviii. 
9,  10),  and  they  now  receive  from  his  lips  also  the  command 
which  in  the  first  edition  of  the  narrative  was  given  to  them 
by  the  angel  only.  But  even  in  this  version  the  disciples  do 
not  see  him  on  the  third  day,  nor  in  Jerusalem.  The  first 
appearance  does  not  take  place  until  the  disciples  had  re- 
turned to  Galilee  (Matt,  xxviii.  16-18). 

If  the  tomb  was  found  open,  the  narrative  in  its  extended 
form  does  not  neglect  to  tell  us  how  it  came  to  be  so.  The 
angel,  it  informs  us,  who  in  the  first  edition  of  the  narrative 
was  only  seen  sitting  by  the  grave,  has  here  "  descended 
from  heaven,  and  rolled  back  the  stone  during  an  earth- 
quake" (Matt,  xxviii.  2). 

The  narrative  in  its  first  form,  in  conformity  probably 
with  the  facts,  contained  no  account  of  any  other  appear- 
ance of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  than  the  one  which  took 
place  in  Galilee ;  it  knew  nothing  of  any  second  life  of 
Jesus  on  earth,  and  shows  us  Jesus  in  Galilee,  not  on  the 
third  day,  nor  as  an  inhabitant  of  earth,  but  as  the  glorified 
One  to  whom  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  given.  Then, 
in  the  second  edition,  there  is  a  meeting  with  the  women 
in  Jerusalem,  who  threw  themselves  at  his  feet ;  and  there 
is  a  still  later  edition  in  Luke  xxiv.  3,  22,  23,  to  the  effect 
that  they  entered  into  the  sepulchre  and  found  it  empty, 
and  that  when  they  went  to  tell  the  Apostles  they  were  not 
believed  (verses  10, 11).  Peter  (Luke  xxiv.  12)  goes  alone  to 
the  sepulchre,  and  finds  it  empty.  The  command. of  the 
angel  to  go  into  Galilee  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  this 
account  (Luke  xxiv.  5-7) ;  the  flight  of  the  disciples  at 
Gethsemane  (Mark  xiv.  50),  their  return  to  Galilee,  and  the 
very  appearance  of  Jesus,  are  all  omitted — and  the  latter  is 
even  rendered  impossible  by  Jesus  forbidding  them  to  leave 
Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiv.  49;  Acts  i.  4) — in  order  that  the 
appearance  of  Christ  on  the  third  day  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem  to  his  disciples  at  Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv.  13-35), 
and  in  Jerusalem  to  Simon  (verse  34),  and  to  the  Eleven 
(ver.  36-43)  might  be  inserted  here.  Thus  was  the  original 
pious  belief  in  the  glorification  of  Jesus,  which  in  its  original 
form  represented  a  resurrection  from  Hades,  which  took 
place  on  the  third  day,  in  accordance  with  the  Scriptures, 
changed  into  the  facts  that  on  that  day  the  grave,  opened 
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by  an  angel,  was  found  empty  by  the  women  and  by  Peter, 
and  that  Jesus  appeared  on  that  same  day  to  his  disciples 
in  Jerusalem  and  its  environs.     Nor  is  this  all.    The  appear- 
ance of  the  glorified  One,  which,  invisible  to  mortal  eyes, 
was  seen  by  the  eyes  of  the  spirit   (on  which  account  also 
the  spiritual  things  of  the  invisible  world  were  also  unseen 
[conf.  Acts  X.  4,  and  John  xiv.  10]),  became  soon  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dead  person  who  returns  to  earth  with  the  same 
body  as  he  had  before,  walks  with  his  disciples,  but  in  a 
secret  manner,  and  with  the   power   of  rendering  himself 
invisible   (this  also  is  a  remnant  of  the  original  Christo- 
phany),   breaks   bread  with   them    (Luke    xxiv.    30),  talks 
with  them,  and  even  shows  them  the  marks  of  the  wounds 
on  his  hands  and  feet,  to  show  them  that  he  has  the  same 
body  of  flesh  and  bones,  allows  himself  to  be  handled,  and 
eats  in  their  presence  (verses  36-43).     A  visible  ascension  is 
necessarily   added   to   this   narrative,  for    it   could  not  be 
omitted  after  the  appearance  of  the  glorified  One  had  been 
turned  into  a  second  life  upon  life.     One  of  two  things  must 
necessarily  take  place — either  Jesus  must  die  again,  or  if 
this  cannot  be  (Rom.  vi.  9,  10),  he  must  leave  the  earth 
without  dying,  and  by  a  visible  ascension.     Ti-adition  gives 
an  account   of  such  an  ascension  in  Luke   xxiv.   60,   51, 
where  it  takes  place  on  the  same  day,  an  account  which  is 
converted   later   by   the  same  author  (Acts  i.    0)   into  the 
statement   that    Jesus  was    forty  days  on    earth   with    his 
apostles    (chap.    i.    2,    3),   and  eat   and   drank   with   them 
(chap.  X.  41). 

Tlic  fourth  evangelist  gives  those  accounts  which  in  his 
time  had  long  been  adopted  and  accredited  (see  John  xx). 
There  is  no  return  to  Galilee,  nor  any  appearance  of  Jesus 
until  the  later  passages  in  chaj).  xxi.  The  meetijig  of  Jesus 
with  the  women  (Matt,  xxviii.  0),  which  was  not  adopted  in 
the  first  account  in  Mark,  becomes  an  appearance  to  Mary 
Magdalene.  In  the  visit  to  the  grave,  the  other  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved,  took  part,  besides  Peter  (Luke  xxiv.  12). 
The  appearance  to  the  Eleven  (Luke  xxiv.  3()),  in  which  Jesus 
shows  his  pierced  hands  and  feet  (verse  39),  becomes  an 
appearance  to  the  Ten,  to  whom  Josus  (John  xx.  20)  shows 
his  hands  and  his  pierced  side,  while  his  request  to  the 
Apostles  to  make  themselves  certain  of  his  i>ersonaI  identity 
by  touching  him  (Luke,  verse  30)  is  made  to  Thomas  (John 
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XX.  26,  27),  and  not  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  after 
eight  days.  All  these  visible  appearances  had  therefore  no 
religious  value  in  the  eyes  of  this  evangelist.  Those  who, 
like  Thomas,  trusted  to  them  for  their  belief  in  the  glorified 
Jesus,  furnished  thereby  the  proof  of  the  lower  degree 
of  faith  which  they  possessed.  K  the  Apostles  and  the 
women  believed,  according  to  the  existing  accounts,  because 
they  had  seen  Jesus  with  the  eyes  of  the  body,  Jesus,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  ideal  disciple,  in  which  the  fourth 
evangelist  places  his  readers,  recognises  that  belief  only  as 
yaluable  which  is  spiritual  and  unassisted  by  any  bodily 
vision — "  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  (*  me,'  Cod. 
Sin.),  and  yet  have  believed  "  (John  xx.  29).  The  account 
of  what  passed  in  Galilee,  which  is  not  in  Luke,  shows  a 
later  vmter  in  this  gospel,  who  narrates  an  appearance  of 
Jesus  in  Gulilee  also  in  the  added  last  chapter,  in  which,  to 
the  advantage  of  Peter,  who  had  been  left  too  much  in  the 
background,  he  is  again  called  to  be  an  apostle,  and  the 
symbolical  representation  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes 
(Luke  V.  1,  et  sqq.)  is  repeated. 

Besides  this,  the  narrative  in  the  Third  Matthew  (chap, 
xxvii.  62-66),  that  not  only  was  a  seal  set  upon  the  stone, 
but  that  a  watch  also  was  set  upon  the  grave,  was  intended 
to  contradict  among  the  Jewish  Christians  the  Jewish  story 
that  the  Apostles  had  stolen  the  corpse,  and  to  show  that  the 
pretended  theft  was  nothing  but  a  lie  of  the  soldiers,  who, 
urged  by  the  priests,  spread  abroad  the  report  that  the 
disciples  stole  the  body  while  they  slept  (Matt,  xxviii.  4, 
11-15). 

The  spurious  conclusion  of  Mark  (chap.  xvi.  9-20)  may  be 
disregarded,  for  it  is  compiled  from  Luke,  John,  and  later 
apocryphal  legends. 

It  results  from  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
the  traditions,  that  the  first  Mark  gives  the  original  account 
of  the  resurrection,  and  shows,  with  much  more  accuracy 
than  Luke  or  John,  that  Galilee  was  where  the  appearance 
of  Jesus  took  place ;  but  he  also  gives  a  narrative  in  which 
the  original  apostolical  belief  in  the  narrative  and  glorifica- 
tion of  Jesus  is  turned  into  the  empirical  fact  of  an  open 
grave,  from  which  the  crucified  corpse  has  risen,  which  was 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an  angelophany  to  the  women 
who  were  at  the  grave. 

u 
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The  enquiry  then  arises — How  mucli  of  this  was  in  the 
original  which  perhaps  formed  the  groundwork  of  Mark's 
gospel?  Was  Mark  xyL  1-8,  in  it?  Mary,  who  in  Mark 
XV.  40,  is  called  the  mother  of  James  the  Less  and  of  Joses, 
appears  in  yerse  47  as  the  mother  of  Joses  only,  and  in  chap, 
zri.  yer.  1,  as  the  mother  of  James  only.  We  may  suspect  that 
the  evangelist  inserted  Joses  only  in  the  first  draught  of  his 
gospel  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  but  when  James  is  mentioned 
instead  of  Joses,  in  chap.  xvi.  ver.  1,  we  see  the  hand  of  a 
later  editor,  who  has  intentionally  named  James,  who  was 
omitted  in  chap.  xv.  ver.  47,  and  who  has  thus  sought  to 
remove  the  discrepancy  between  Mark  xv.  47,  and  xv.  40. 
It  is  improbable,  moreover,  that  the  women  whose  presence 
is  mentioned  in  ver&e  47,  when  Joseph  rolled  the  stone  unto 
the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  in  order  to  close  it,  because  they 
intended  to  anoint  the  body,  should  not  have  thought  of 
doing  so  on  this  occasion,  but  have  first  mentioned  it  when 
on  the  road  (chap.  xvL  ver.  3).  It  is  also  strange  that  the 
angel  should  remind  the  women  of  a  prophecy  which,  accord- 
ing to  chap.  xiv.  ver.  28,  had  been  told  to  the  disciples  only, 
and  which,  perhaps,  was  not  at  one  time  in  the  First  Mark. 
Luke  appears  to  have  felt  this  difficulty,  and  therefore,  in 
chap.  xxiv.  ver.  6,  he  makes  the  angel  speak  of  anotiier 
prophecy  which  Jesus  himself  had  uttered  when  on  his 
journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem  (Luke  xviii.  32,  33),  on 
which  journey  the  women  of  Galilee  were  in  his  company 
(Luke  xxiv.  49,  viii.  2,  3 ;  conf.  Mark  xv.  41,  and  Matt.  xxviL 
55,  and  xx.  20).  For  these  reasons  it  is  probable  that  Mark 
xvi.  1-8,  was  added  by  the  first  Mark,  or  the  tradition  before 
him,  to  the  original.  We  assume  that  in  the  correct,  but 
now  lost,  version  of  this  gospel.  Matt,  xxviii.  16  followed 
immediately  after  Mark  xv.  47,  and  that  it  ran  as  follows : — 
**Then  the  eleven  disciples  went  away  into  Galilee;  and 
when  they  saw  him,  they  worahipped  him,  but  some  doubted. 
And  Jesus  came  and  spake  [^  unto  them  '  is  omitted  in  the 
Cod.  Sin.],  saying.  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world !  "  Thus  the  original  would  contain  the  state- 
ment that  Jesus  died  and  was  buried.  The  women  remained 
sorrowing  at  his  grave  (Mark  xv.  47),  and  the  disciples 
returned  to  Galilee,  where,  after  the  first  shock  which  their 
belief  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  had  received  fiN>m  his 
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crucifixion,  they  were  enabled,  after  many  strifes  and  de- 
liberations (conf.  Luke  xxiv.  13-35),  to  behold  the  glorified 
Jesus  with  the  eyes  of  their  ecstatic  imaginations  (which  is 
indicated  by  the  circumstance  "  but  some  doubted  *'),  and  to 
hear  the  promises  of  his  lasting  and  powerful  proximity  to 
them  (Matt,  xxviii.  16,  17,  18,  and  206).  Sustained  by  their 
belief,  they  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  death  of  Jesus, 
and  there  preached  enthusiastically  the  mighty  works  of 
God. 


V  2 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

We  hare  now  to  examine  the  narratiye  contained  in  the  first 
sketch  of  the  gospel  of  Mark,  diyested,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
the  additions  which  hare  been  made  to  it  from  time  to  time. 

It  commences  with  the  words,  ^^  John  did  baptize  in  the 
wilderness."  John  was  not  called  "  the  Baptist  "(o  Bairn- 
oTiyj)  at  this  early  period,  but  o  Pairrlfyav^  or  merely  **  John  " 
(see  chap.  i.  14,  yi.  14, 21,  and  conf.  Matt.  iii.  4,  and  xiv.  2,  in 
old  MSS).  According  to  K,  B,  D,  L,  we  mast  read  fiarrr^ovrof 
in  Mark  vi.  24,  and  in  yerse  25  also,  according  to  L.  There 
will  then  remain  only  the  passage  Mark  yiii.  28,  which  has 
o  Batrrurri^?^  like  Matt.  xyi.  14,  but  which  is  probably  also 
of  later  origin. 

The  name  of  John  is  the  same  as  n^V ,  Yonah  or  JonaJb, 
and  signifies  a  doye,  and  also  a  resouly  or  prophet. 

There  exists  in  the  Eastern  countries,  chiefiy  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bussora,  a  sect  called  Mandaites,  Hemero- 
Baptists,  Nazoreans,  Nazareans,  Nazireans,  which  are  all 
evidently  the  same  sect,  only  with  some  slight  shades  of 
difference.  This  sect  is  named  by  St.  Epiphanius,  and  is 
said  by  him  to  have  been  in  existence  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  not  to  have  known  the  Saviour.  They  have  a 
book  called  the  Book  of  Adam,  in  which  is  the  mythos  of 
Noe,  and  most  of  Genesis^  but  they  equally  detest  the  Jews 
and  the  Christians,  and  put  their  founder,  the  Hemero- 
Baptist  John,  in  the  place  of  the  Saviour. 

^  John  had,  like  Jesus,  apostles  and  disciples,  twelve  of  the 
former,  and  thirty  of  the  latter.  His  sect  existed  before  the 
date  ascribed  to  Jesus,  and  were  called  Hemero-Baptists.  It 
is  still  in  existence.  They  hold  the  principle  of  the  renewal 
of  worlds,  abhor  all  bloody  sacrifices,  and  do  not  use  the  rite 
of  circumcision :  therefore  they  cannot  have  come  from  the 
Jews.  '  The  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  as  we  now  have 
them,  make  Jesus  to  have  been  both  circumcised  and  baptized 
— ^that  is,  to  be  both  a  Jew  and  a  disciple  of  John.     The  cir- 
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cumcision  is  not  mentioned  in  the  fourth  gospel,  and  the 
chapters  in  which  it  is  narrated  are  a  later  addition.  K  Jesus 
had  been  a  Jew,  and  deiiyed  his  name  according  to  Jewish 
custom  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  would  have  been 
called  Jesus  of  Bethlehem,  or  of  Nazareth. 

Mosheim  (Com.  Cent.  i.  sect.  6)  shows  that  the  rite  of 
baptism  was  an  old  ceremony  of  the  Israelites  long  before  the 
time  of  Christ.  After  baptism,  they  received  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  were  anointed,  and  fed  with  milk  and  honey  (Mosheim, 
Hist.  Cent.  ii.  chap.  iv.  sec.  13.  John  was  a  Nazarite,  and 
established  a  religion  of  his  own,  as  is  evident  from  the  men 
who  came  to  Ephesus,  and  were  there  converted  from  his 
religion  to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xix.  1-7).  The 
Mandaites,  of  whom  John  was  one,  and  who  derive  their 
name  from  the  Chaldee  V^^o,  mndoy  Manda,  which  signifies 
TiHiociSy  or  knowledge,  who  were,  in  fact,  the  sect  of  Gnostics, 
taught  that  from  the  throne  of  God  flowed  a  primitive 
Jordan  (the  river  of  wisdom),  from  which  again  flowed 
360,000  Jordans.  This  is  why  Jesus  is  said  to  have  been 
baptized  of  John  in  Jordan. 

There  are  a  great  many  Christians  of  the  Order  of  St.  John 
in  Mingrelia,  Chaldsea,  and  Mesopotamia,  but  they  are  more 
numerous  in  Persia  and  Arabia  than  anywhere  else.  The 
particulars  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  angel  Gubriel, 
as  stated  in  their  canonical  books,  are  as  follows  : — 

"  The  angel  Gabriel  created  the  world  in  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  God.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand 
demons  worked  under  his  orders.  This  angel  made  seven 
spheres,  out  of  which  the  earth  was  made.  He  modelled 
them  on  the  seven  celestial  spheres.  These  spheres  are 
composed  of  different  metals:  the  first,  which  is  nearest 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  made  of  iron  ;  the  second,  of 
lead ;  the  third,  of  brass  ;  the  fourth,  of  tin ;  the  fifth,  of  silver ; 
the  sixth,  of  gold ;  and  the  seventh  is  the  earth,  which  sur- 
rounds all  the  others,  and  holds  the  first  rank,  as  being  the 
most  fertile  and  the  most  useful  to  man,  and  the  most  suitable 
to  his  preservation,  while  the  others  seem  only  to  exist  for 
his  destruction.  They  suppose  that  God  sent  an  angel  to 
visit  the  sun  and  the  moon  (this  is  an  Indian  fable  also),  aiid 
this  angel,  according  to  these  Christians,  put  in  the  midst  of 
them,  to  guide  their  movements,  the  cross  which  is  the  origiii 
of  their  brightness. 
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They  believe  that  365  of  the  principal  demons  (this,  like 
the  865,000  who  created  the  world,  shows  the  solar  allegory) 
are  present  at  the  death  of  the  faithful;  that  the  angel 
Gkibriel  is  the  Son  of  God,  engendered  from  his  light ;  fchat  the 
glorious  mother  of  Jesus  is  not  dead ;  that  she  yet  lives  and 
is  in  the  world,  but  that  the  happy  spot  where  she  dwells  is 
unknown;  they  believe  that  next  to  her  St.  John  is  the 
greatest  of  the  saints,  that  he  was  engendered  of  Zacharias 
and  Elizabeth  by  a  mystic  union ;  that  St.  John  married, 
and  that  God  granted  him  to  have  four  children  from  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan,  and  that  his  wife  only  suckled  them ; 
that  he  was  buried  in  a  crystal  sepulchre,  which  was  miracu- 
lously brought,  and  that  the  ancients  saw  him  in  a  temple, 
near  the  Jordan." 

These  Christians  have  ceremonies  which  resemble  those  of 
the  Jews.  The  priests  alone  can  sacrifice  a  hen ;  when  they 
slaughter  an  animal,  they  say,  "  In  the  name  of  God  let  this 
flesh  be  profitable  to  all  who  eat  of  it."  They  will  not  eat 
animals  which  have  been  killed  by  the  Turks,  or  food  which 
has  been  prepared  by  them.  They  believe  that  all  men  will 
be  saved  at  the  day  of  judgment,  even  the  wicked,  who  will 
be  saved  by  the  prayers  of  the  righteous. 

These  Christians  therefore  preserve  the  astronomical  solar 
system  even  in  the  number  of  their  dreams,  and  in  that  of 
tlie  two  principles,  the  good  and  evil  Babylonian  angels. 
They  have  also  an  infinite  number  of  pious  contemplations, 
and  follow  partly  the  Cabalistic  and  partly  the  Manichsean 
systems.  They  dwell  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  order  to 
practise  their  religious  rites  more  easily ;  the  greater  number 
of  these  Christians  are  artisans,  and  they  declare  that  their 
belief  and  their  books  come  from  St.  John  himself. 

Every  year  they  have  a  great  festival,  which  lasts  five  days. 
During  this  period  the  bishops  renew  the  baptism  of  St.  John 
on  their  disciples.  They  only  baptize  on  Sundays,  and  always 
in  riyers,  by  immersion,  like  St.  John.  The  new-bom  infants 
are  carried  to  the  church,  where  the  bishops  read  prayers 
over  the  head  of  the  child ;  afterwards  the  bishop  goes  with 
the  parents  to  the  river,  which  they  all  go  into  as  far  as  the 
knees ;  after  this  the  bishop  says  some  more  prayers,  and 
sprinkles  the  child  three  times  with  water,  repeating  each 
time  the  following  words :  ^^  In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  is 
the  First  and  the  Last  of  this  world  and  of  Paradise,  the  Most 
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High  Creator  of  all  things."  The  bishop  then  reads  the  last 
prayers,  after  which  the  god&ther  plunges  the  child  into  the 
water,  takes  it  out  again  immediately,  and  all  disperse. 

They  believe  that  Mary  became  with  child  by  means  of  the 
water  of  a  fountain  which  she  drank  of.  They  believe,  also, 
that  Jesus  disappeared  when  the  Jews  wished  to  crucify  him, 
and  that  he  put  a  spirit  in  his  place,  on  which  they  exercised 
their  cruelty.  This  agrees,  as  will  be  seen  subsequently, 
with  the  belief  of  the  early  Christians,  and  the  substitution 
of  Simon  of  Cyrene  for  Jesus. 

When  they  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper,  they  make  use  of 
bread  made  of  flour  kneaded  with  oil  and  wine;  and  they  say 
that  Jesus,  when  he  ate  the  Supj>er  with  his  apostles,  used 
wine  only,  and  no  water ;  whereas  in  the  Boman  rite  water  is 
always  mixed  with  the  wine  in  the  cup.  Their  prayers  in 
this  ceremony  are  confined  to  praising  and  thanking  the 
beneficent  Deity.  They  bless  the  bread  and  wine  in  memory 
of  Jesus,  without  speaking  of  his  body  or  his  blood. 

Among  the  Christians  of  this  Order,  the  bishops  and 
priests  marry.  K  they  die  without  children,  the  nearest  re- 
lative and  the  most  learned  in  religious  matters  is  appointed 
to  succeed  them,  so  that  the  priests  and  bishops  form  a 
separate  caste,  like  the  Levites.  The  bishops  and  priests 
wear  a  little  cross,  and  have  their  hair  long.  Polygamy  is 
allowed. 

According  to  Mark  i.  7,  8,  Jesus  was  already  known  to 
John,  and  he  had  already  attained  considerable  celebrity. 
"He  shall  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit"  is  to  be  taken 
literally,  if  the  statement  in  John  iii.  22,  is  correct,  that 
"  Jesus  and  his  disciples  came  into  the  land  of  Judeea,  and 
there  he  tarried  with  them,  and  baptised." 

In  the  Levitikon,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
St.  John,  is  the  following  statement : — 

^^  Moses  having  been  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  initia- 
tion among  the  Egyptians,  and  being  profoundly  versed  in 
the  physical,  theological,  and  metaphysical  mysteries  of  the 
priests,  introduced  initiation  and  its  dogmas  among  the 
Hebrews.  Buler  and  guide  of  an  ignorant  people  little  fitted 
to  know  the  truth,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  confide 
the  truths  of  religion  to  Levites  of  the  highest  class  only. 
But  soon  the  passions  and  interests  of  these  Levites  altered 
the  law  of  Moses,  and  all  traces  of  it  were  becoming  lost. 
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when  Jesns  the  Nazarite  appeared.  Full  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  g^ifted  with  the  most  astonishing  qnalities,  having 
passed  in  Egypt  through  all  the  degrees  of  scientific,  political, 
and  religions  initiation,  and  having  received  with  them  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  theocratic  power,  he  returned  to  Judsea, 
and  there  pointed  out  the  numerous  alterations  which  the 
law  of  Moses  had  undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  Levites. 
The  Jewish  priests,  finding  their  credit  attacked,  and 
blinded  by  their  passions,  persisted  in  the  errors  which  were 
at  once  the  result  and  the  support  of  them,  and  leagued 
themselves  together  against  their  formidable  enemy — but 
their  time  was  come.  Jesus,  directing  his  lofty  meditations 
towards  civilisation  and  the  happiness  of  the  world,  tore 
asunder  the  veil  which  hid  the  truth  from  nations.  He 
preached  to  them  the  love  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  the 
equality  of  all  men  in  the  sight  of  their  common  Father, 
and  consecrated  at  last  by  a  Divine  sacrifice  the  celestial 
dogmas  which  he  had  received,  and  fixed  for  ever  on  earth 
the  religion  which  is  written  in  the  books  of  Nature  and  of 
Eternity." 

This  statement  resembles  the  teaching  of  the  Carpocratians, 
who  were  coeval  with  Christianity,  and  who,  while  profess- 
ing to  follow  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  admitted  only  the 
unity  of  God,  and  taught  their  disciples  that  Jesus  Christ 
had  chosen  for  his  twelve  apostles  certain  faithful  friends, 
to  whom  he  had  confided  all  the  knowledge  which  he  had 
acquired  in  the  temple  of  Isis,  where  he  had  studied  for  six- 
teen years. 

Jesus  was  not  originally  called  Jesus  Christ,  but  Jeschua 
Hammassiah,  according  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Faber.  Jeschua 
is  the  same  as  Joshua  and  Jesus,  and  meaus  Saviour,  and 
Ham  is  the  One  of  India  (the  Ammon),  and  Messiah  is  the 
anointed.  It  will  then  be  The  Saviour  One  anointed,  or, 
reading  in  the  Hebrew  mode,  The  anointed  One  the  Saviour. 
His  name  was  also  Jesus  ben  Panther.  Panthers  were  the 
nurses  and  bringers-up  of  Bacchus.  Panther  was  the  surname 
of  Joseph's  family.  Thus  the  Midrashkoheleth,  or  gloss, 
upon  Ecclesiastes — "It  happened  that  a  serpent  bit  R. 
Eleasarben  Damah,  and  James,  a  man  of  the  village  Secania, 
came  to  heal  him  in  the  name  of  Jesus  ben  Panther."  This 
statement  is  also  found  in  the  book  called  "  Abodazura,"  where 
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the  comment  upon  it  says,  "  This  James  was  a  disciple  of 
Jesus  the  Nazarene.'*  The  circumstance  of  Joseph's  family 
name  being  supposed  to  be  Panther  is  confirmed  by  Epi- 
phanius  (Hseres.  78,  Antidic.  s.  vii.)?  who  says  that  Joseph 
was  the  brother  of  Cleophas,  the  son  of  James,  surnamed 
Panther.  Thus  we  have  the  statement  both  fi*om  Jewish  and 
Christian  authorities. 

The  Talmud  makes  Jesus  travel  to  Alexandria  to  learn 
sorcery  there  with  a  certain  Ihibbi  Jehoschua  Ben  Berachiah  ; 
and  Celsus  (Orig.  adv.  Celsum,  1.  I.  chap,  xxviii.)  makes  a 
Jew  say  that  Jesus,  having  gone  into  service  for  a  salary  in 
Egypt,  had  been  able  to  learn  a  few  magical  tricks,  and  on 
his  return  had  given  himself  out  as  being  God.  In  an  MS. 
of  the  gospel  of  St.  John,  which  probably  dates  from  the 
Byzantine  revision,  and  which  was  in  the  archives  of  the 
Order  of  the  Temple,  is  the  following  passage  (John  vi.  41, 
et  sqq.) :  "  The  Jews  then  murmured  at  him  because  he 
said,  I  am  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven.  And 
they  said.  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father 
and  mother  we  know  ?  ['  whose  father  also  we  know,'  Cod. 
Sin.]  How  is  it,  then,  that  he  saith,  I  came  down  from 
heaven  ?  Is  it  because  he  has  dwelt  among  the  Greeks  that 
he  comes  thus  to  speak  with  us  ?  What  is  there  in  common 
between  what  he  has  learnt  from  the  Egyptians  and  what 
our  fathers  have  taught  us  ? "  Now,  to  say  that  Jesus  had 
dwelt  among  the  Greeks  to  obtain  learning  among  the 
Egyptians,  is  to  give  us  to  understand  plainly  that  he  came 
from  Alexandria.  The  pagans,  finding  in  the  Christian  rites 
all  the  ceremonies  of  ^gypt,  said  that  Jesus  had  borrowed 
their  mysteries  from  the  Egyptian  priests  (Amobius  contra 
Gentil.  1.  I.).  But  the  Christians,  not  wishing  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sect  of  the  followers  of  Isis,  immediately  altered 
their  gospels,  and  cancelled  all  that  could  recall  their  Egyp- 
tian origin.  This  is  why  the  passage  above  cited  is  cut  short 
in  the  Vulgate  or  canonical  translation. 

The  passage  in  the  Talmud  above  alluded  to  is  as  follows : — • 
"  No  one  must  ever  be  put  aside  with  both  hands ;  on  the 
contrary,  when  one  puts  aside  any  one,  especially  young 
people,  with  the  left  hand,  one  must  bring  them  back  with 
the  right,  and  not  do  as  the  prophet  Elisha  did  with  Gachsi 
and  Babbi  Jehoschuah  Ben  Berachiah  with  Jesus."    There- 
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upon  the  Talmud  states  that  at  the  period  when  the  Pharisees 
were  killed  by  King  Jannes  this  Eabbi  Jehoschuah  went  with 
Jesus  to  Alexandria. 

This,  however,  is  an  anachronism,  for  Jesus  was  not  bom 
at  the  time  when  this  king  lived.  The  bad  Chaldee  in  which 
it  is  written  shows  that  it  is  a  legend,  but  it  nevertheless 
may  be  held  to  show  that  Jesus  did  go  to  Egypt  while  he 
was  yet  young  with  his  rabbi  and  pharisaic  teacher.  On 
his  return,  when  recalled  by  Simeon  ben  Shatach,  the  young 
disciple  quarrelled  with  his  master,  because  he  admired 
Nature.  His  master  having  found  fault  with  him,  Jesus 
rushed  towards  Bintha  (Reason),  and  prostrated  himself 
before  her.  At  a  later  period  he  returned  to  his  master 
while  he  was  praying;  but  the  latter  having  moved  in  a 
certain  way,  the  disciple  thought  he  was  repulsed,  although 
he  was  called  back,  and  he  never  returned.  Thereupon  the 
Talmud  adds,  ^^  This  Jesus  has  bewitched,  raised  up,  and 
turned  away  Israel  from  their  path.'' 

Bacchus  was  called  a  son  of  God.  He  was  twice  bom,  and 
was  represented  at  the  winter  solstice  as  a  little  child,  born 
five  days  before  the  end  of  the  year.  On  his  birth  a  blaze  of 
light  shone  round  his  cradle,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  a 
panther.  The  Bomans  had  a  god  called  Quirinus ;  he  was 
said  to  be  the  brother  of  Bacchus.  His  soul  emanated  from 
the  sun,  and  was  restored  to  it.  He  was  begotten  by  the 
god  of  armies  upon  a  virgin  of  the  blood  royal,  and  exposed 
by  order  of  the  jealous  tyrant  Amulius,  and  was  preserved 
and  educated  among  shepherds.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  at 
his  death,  when  he  ascended  into  heaven,  upon  which  the 
sun  was  eclipsed  or  darkened.  Bacchus's  death  and  retiu*n 
to  life  were  annually  celebrated  by  the  women  of  Delphi ; 
his  return  was  expected  by  his  followers,  when  he  was  to  be 
the  sovereign  of  the  universe.  He  was  said  to  sit  on  the 
same  throne  as  Apollo.  He  was  three  nights  in  hell, 
when  he  ascended  with  his  mother  to  heaven,  where  he 
made  her  a  goddess.  He  killed  an  amphisbacna  which  bit 
his  leg ;  and  he,  with  several  other  gods,  drove  down  the 
giants  with  serpent's  feet  who  had  made  war  against 
heaven.  The  same  general  character  is  visible  in  m}i:hoses 
of  Hercules  and  Bacchus.  Hercules  was  called  a  Saviour : 
he  was  the  son  of  Jove  by  the  virgin  Prudence.  He  was 
called    the    Universal   Word.     He  was   reabsorbed  into 
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God.  He  was  said  by  Orpheus  to  be  self-produced,  the 
generator  and  ruler  of  all  things,  and  the  father  of  time. 
The  tomb  of  Bacchus  became  a  church  of  St.  Bacchus,  just  as 
the  pretended  tomb  of  the  deified  Bomulus,  in  Home,  became 
the  Church  of  St.  Theodorus.  At  Saint-Denis,  near  Paris,  the 
god  Bacchus,  or  Alopvaos,  is  worshipped  under  the  name  of  St. 
Denis.  At  Ancona,  on  the  top  of  the  promontory,  Bacchus 
is  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Liber  and  Liberius. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Paber  says  (Pag.  Idol.,  Book  IV.  chap.  8), 
"  Dionysus  is  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Msenades  on  the  top  of 
Mount  Parnassus :  Denis  is  put  to  death  in  the  same  manner 
on  the  summit  of  Montmartre.  Dionysus  is  placed  on  a  tomb, 
and  his  death  is  bewailed  by  women  :  the  mangled  limbs  of 
Denis  are  collected  by  holy  females,  who,  weeping,  consign 
him  to  a  tomb  over  which  is  built  the  abbey  church  that 
bears  his  name.  Dionysus  experiences  a  wonderful  restora- 
tion to  life,  and  quits  the  coffin  within  which  he  had  been  con- 
fined :  Denis  rises  again  from  the  dead,  replaces  his  severed 
head,  to  the  amazement  of  the  spectators,  and  then  de- 
liberately walks  away.  On  the  southern  gate  of  the  abbey, 
the  whole  history  of  this  surprising  martyrdom  is  represented. 
A  sculptured  sprig  of  the  vine,  laden  with  grapes,  is  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  holy  man  ;  and  in  all  parts  may  be  seen 
the  same  tree,  blended  with  tigers,  and  associated  with  a 
hunting  match." 

The  Christians  have  made  their  St.  Bacchus  and  Liber, 
Dionysius — Eleutherius,  Rusticus — marked  in  the  calendar, 
October  7,  fest.  S.  Bacchi ;  8th,  festum  S.  Demetri ;  and  the 
9th,  fest.  SS.  Dionysii,  Eleutherii  et  Rustici.  In  the 
Dyonysiacs  of  Nonnus,  the  god  Bacchus  is  feigned  to  have 
fallen  in  love  with  the  soft,  genial  breeze,  under  the  name 
of  Aura  Placida.  Out  of  this  they  have  made  the  saints 
Aura  and  Placida.  This  festival  is  on  October  5,  close 
to  the  festival  of  St.  Bacchus,  and  of  St.  Denis,  the  Areo- 
pagite. 

Throughout  all  the  ancient  world  the  birth  of  the  god 
Sol,  personified  as  Bacchus,  Osiris,  Hercules,  Adonis,  &c., 
was  celebrated  on  December  25,  the  day  of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

Lightfoot  observes  ("  Exer.  on  Matt.  chap,  iii."  vol.  ii.  p. 
113)  of  the  births  of  John  and  Jesus  :  "  So  the  conceptions 
and  births  of  the  Baptist  and  our  Saviour  ennobled  the  four 
famous    Tekuppas    (revolutions)    of  the  year:    one  being 
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conceiyed  at  the  summer  solstice,  the  other  at  tho  winter : 
one  bom  at  the  vernal  equinox,  the  other  at  the  autumnal." 

Matthew  says  that  the  son  of  Mary  was  called  Jesus,  because 
lie  would  save  (i.e.  preserve)  his  people  from  their  sins.  The 
Jews  say  in  their  Talmud,  that  the  name  of  Jesus  was  Bar 
Father,  but  that  it  was  changed  into  Jesus.  That  the  sun, 
rising  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  hemisphere,  should  be 
hailed  the  Preserver  or  Saviour  appears  extremely  natural ; 
and  that  by  such  titles  he  was  known  to  idolaters  cannot  be 
doubted.  Joshua  signifies  literally  the  Preserver  or  Deliverer ; 
and  that  this  preserver  or  deliverer  was  no  other  than  the 
sun  in  the  sign  of  the  Bam  or  Lamb,  may  be  inferred  from 
many  circumstances.  The  LXX  write  ^Irjaovf  for  Joshua, 
and  the  lamb  has  always  been  the  type  of  'Ii^oroC^. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr 
will  show  that  Jesus  was  not  looked  upon  diflferently  by  the 
Christians  to  what  the  gods  of  antiquity  were  by  the 
pagans : — 

**  When  we  say  that  all  things  have  been  made  by  God, 
what  do  we  say  more  than  Plato  ?  When  we  teach  that 
all  things  will  be  destroyed  by  fire,  what  do  we  teach 
more  than  the  Stoics?  When  we  oppose  the  worship  of 
the  work  of  men's  hands,  we  speak  like  Menander  the 
comedian.  And  when  we  say  that  our  Master  Jesus  Christ 
is  like  the  Logos,  like  the  first-bom  of  God,  bom  of  a  virgin 
who  has  not  known  man,  who  was  crucified,  died,  was  buried 
and  went  up  to  heaven  afterwards,  we  say  nothing  more  than 
what  you  say  of  the  sons  of  Jupiter.  For  we  need  not  tell 
you  what  a  number  of  sons  the  most  popular  writer  among 
you  gives  to  Jupiter.  As  an  imitation  of  the  Logos,  you 
have  Mercury,  the  interpreter  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter,  who  is 
worshipped  among  you ;  you  have  -^sculapius  the  physician, 
who  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  who  afterwards  ascended 
to  heaven ;  you  have  Bacchus,  who  was  torn  to  pieces,  an<i 
Hercules,  who  burnt  himself  to  free  himself  from  his  suffer- 
ings. You  have  Castor  and  Pollux,  sons  of  Jupiter  and 
Leda,  and  Perseus,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  the  virgin  Dodma, 
without  enumerating  many  others. 

'*I  wish  to  know  why  you  always  deify  your  deceased 
emperors?  and  I  wish,  also,  to  know  whether  any  one  could 
prove  that  we  saw  Csesar  ascend  to  heaven  with  the  flame  of 
the  funeral  pyre  ?  .  .  . 
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"  As  to  the  Son  of  Gk)d,  called  Jesus,  even  if  we  should 
consider  him  to  be  no  more  than  a  man,  yet  his  title  to  be 
the  Son  of  God  is  justified  by  his  wisdom,  seeing  that  you 
worship  Mercury  as  the  word  and  messenger  of  God. 

"  As  to  the  crucifixion  of  our  Jesus,  I  say  that  sufferings 
were  common  to  all  the  sons  of  Jupiter  before  mentioned, 
observing  only  that  they  suffered  different  deaths.  As  to 
his  being  born  of  a  virgin,  you  have  your  Perseus  to 
balance  that ;  and  as  to  the  healing  of  the  lame,  the  sick  of 
the  palsy,  and  those  who  were  deformed  from  their  birth, 
there  is  nothing  in  that  which  is  much  superior  to  what 
^sculapius  did." 

Justin  also  says  that  Socrates  was  a  Christian,  and  that 
before  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  philosophy  was  the  way 
to  eternal  life.  He  calls  it  MeyLorop  /cTrjfuiy  "  a  thing  most 
acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  the  only  sure  guide  to  a 
state  of  perfect  felicity.'* 

In  the  genealogy  of  Jesus,  given  in  Luke  iii.,  which  is 
identical  with  the  genealogy  in  1  Chron.  i.,  as  to  the  de- 
scent of  Jesus  from  Adam,  we  find  that,  just  as  in  Genesis  v., 
from  which  both  are  taken,  there  is  no  mention  whatever 
of  the  Fall,  of  death  as  the  consequence  of  the  Fall,  or  of 
the  creation  of  woman.  "  This,"  it  is  said  in  Gen.  v.  1,  et 
sqq.,  "  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam.  In  the 
day  that  God  created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  he 
him;  male  and  female  created  he  them;  and  blessed  them, 
and  called  their  name  Adam,  in  the  day  when  they  were 
created."  And  the  next  verse  informs  us  that  Adam  lived  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  begat  a  son  in  his  own  like- 
ness, after  his  image  ;  and  called  his  name  Seth."  There  is 
no  mention  here  of  Eve,  or  of  Cain  her  first-bom,  or  of  Abel, 
although  the  chapter  purports  to  be  a  book  of  the  genera- 
tions of  Adam.  The  author  speaks  of  other  sons  and 
daughters  of  Adam,  but  without  naming  them,  and  Seth  is 
distinctly  put  forward  as  his  first-bom. 

This  does  away  with  the  story  of  the  fall  of  man.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  drama  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  their  pos- 
terity was  brought  from  Egypt,  either  by  Moses  or  by  some 
initiated  person  after  him,  but  was  only  considered  as  an 
allegory  until  the  period  of  the  Captivity.  Ezra  then  felfc 
himself  at  liberty,  as  the  people  no  longer  understood  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  as  the  vmtings  of  Moses  no  longer 
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existed,  except  in  their  memories,  or  in  the  copj  which  had, 
been  discoTered  and  amended  by  Hilkiah  (which  he  alone 
was  in  possession  of),  to  add  this  book  to  the  other  narra- 
tives which  make  up  the  book  of  Genesis,  bnt  out  of  regard 
to  historical  accuracy  he  did  not  mention  Eve,  Cain,  or 
Abel  in  his  chronicles. 

As  the  T)vy  ruhy  or  spiritns,  was  the  passive  cause  (brooding 
on  the  face  of  the  waters),  by  which  all  things  sprang  into 
life,  the  dove  became  the  emblem  of  the  ruhy  or  Spirit,  or  Holy 
Ghost,  the  third  Person,  or  Destroyer,  or,  in  his  good  capa- 
city, the  Regenerator.  The  Holy  Ghost  was  sometimes 
masculine,  sometimes  feminine.  Origen  expressly  makes  the 
Holy  Ghost  female.  He  says :  HaiBiam)  Si  icvpLas  rov  ayiov 
TlyiifjMrof  ^  "^^vxi  *  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^  maiden  to  her  mistress,  the 
Holy  Ghost."  In  the  foundation  of  the  Grecian  oracles,  the 
places  peculiarly  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  or  Ghost,  or 
inspiration,  the  Dove,  the  admitted  emblem  of  the  female 
procreative  power,  which  always  accompanies  Yenus,  was  the 
principal  agent.  We  hare  in  the  New  Testament  several 
notices  of  the  Holy  Ghost  or  the  Sanctus  Spiritus,  ^ip  qdisy 
mn  ruhy  irvtOfia  SyioPj  ^^vjc^  KotrfAovy  or  Alma  Yenus.  It  de- 
scended upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism  in  the  form  of  a  Dove,  and, 
according  to  Justin  Martyr,  a  fire  was  lighted  in  the  moment 
of  its  descent  in  the  river  Jordan. 

Philo  (De  Confus.  Ling.  p.  267,  B.),  calls  the  Logos 'Ap;^. 
The  Logos  being  proved  to  be  Wisdom,  'Apxn  must  con- 
sequently remain  Wisdom.  Onkelos  translates  the  word 
by  ">©«  amry  verbum.  From  the  close  connection  between 
the  Logos  and  the  Lamb,  lambs  came  to  be  called  n^iDK, 
amruL  Prom  amry  verbum,  comes  the  word  K^D^D,  mimray  a 
word  or  voice,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Bathkol  Spnnn,  bet-ql,  daughter  of  voice. 

The  Jordan  is  called  in  Gen.  xiii.  11,  p'^^'^,  o-irdn,  that  is, 
the  Jordan.  The  word  p'^^n,  e-irdn,  consists  of,  in  fiust,  three 
words.  The  first  is  the  emphatic  article  n,  e,  the  ;  the 
second  the  word  *>%  tr,  which  in  the  Hebrew  language  means 
BIVEB,  and  the  third  p,  dny  to  judge,  to  rule ;  as  a  noun 
with  i  r*i,  ditty  a  judge,  and  with  a  formative  a  px,  Aduy  a 
ruler,  director.  Lord — spoken  of  God.  If  Adonai  or  Adonis 
were  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  of  course  he  would  be 
Wisdom.     Hence  we  have  the  meaning  of  this  river — the 
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river  of  Adonis,  that  ie,  of  the  Sun.  It  U  verj  remarkable 
that  the  fountains  ^non  (Chald.  c^iarvan),  near  Salim,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hebron,  where  John  "  was  ba,ptizing  beeanse 
there  was  much  water  there,"  according  to  John  iii.  23  (an 
expression  which  is  inapplicable  to  the  Jordan),  were  also 
sacred  to  the  stin.  A.  ruin  named  Bamet-et  Khalil,  near 
Hebron,  corresponds  to  this  description.  Jesus  came  from 
Nazareth  of  Galilee  to  be  baptized  of  John.  Ur.  Hi^ins 
Bays  that  this  was  the  town  of  Nazir  or  Nalfiipaios,  the  flower, 
and  was  situated  in  Carmel,  the  vineyard,  or  garden  of  Grod. 
Jesus  vras  a  flower,  whence  came  the  adoration  by  the  Bosi- 
crucians  of  the  Rose  and  Cn^s,  which  Rose  was  Kas,  and 
this  Ras,  or  Knowledge,  or  Wisdom,  was  stolen  from  the 
garden,  which  was  crucified,  as  it  literally  is,  on  the  red 
cornelian,  the  emblem  of  the  Bossicrncians — a  rose  on  a 
cross.  Tbia  crucified  plant  was  also  liber,  a  book,  a  letter  or 
tree,  or  Bacchus  or  IH2.  The  Society  of  the  Kossicrucians, 
or  Bos^-cmxians,  is  closely  allied  to  the  Templara.  Their 
emblem  or  monogram  or  jewel  is  a  red  rose  on  a  cross,  thus — 


When  it  can  be  done,  it  is  surrounded  with  a  glory,  and 
placed  on  a  Calvary.  Where  it  is  worn  appended  and  made 
of  cornelian,  garnet,  ruby,  or  red  glass,  the  Calvary  and  glory 
are  generally  omitted.  This  is  the  Naurutz,  Natzir,  or  Bose 
of  Isuren,  of  Tamul,  or  Sharon,  or  the  Water-rose,  the  Lily, 
Fadma,  Pema,  Lotus,  crucified  for  the  salvation  of  man — 
crucified  in  the  heavens  at  the  vernal  equinox ;  it  is  celebrated 
at  that  time  by  the  Persians,  in  what  they  call  their  hod 
sosB,  i.e.  NeroB  or  Naurutz.  The  word  Nou  is  the  Latin 
motw,  and  our  new,  which,  added  to  the  word  rogs,  makes 
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the  new  rose  of  the  vernal  equinox,  and  also  makes  on  the 
rose  of  the  PZS  Rss  =  360,  and  the  HP2  xrsy  or  cross,  or 
crs,  or,  with  the  letter  e  added,  the  Bose  =  365 — in  short,  the 
God  of  Day,  the  Ess  or  Divine  Wisdom,  X,  P2,  the  Cross- 
Wisdom  (Ethiopiee),  the  same  as  the  monogram  with  which 
the  title-page  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  ornamented. 

The  Bomish  Church  maintains  that  the  Essenes  and  the 
Carmelites  were  the  same  order  of  men.  Pythagoras  was 
an  Essenian,  and  he  dwelt  or  was  initiated  into  the  order  on 
Carmel,  ^9"J3,  ".the fruitful  field,"  "the  garden.'*  The  first 
regulation  of  the  Order,  who  were  called  Nazarites,  and 
brought  from  Egypt,  is  probably  to  be  found  in  Numb.  vi. 
13-21.  Jesus  Christ  was  a  Nazarite,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
word  Na{a>/MsiOf :  had  it  meant  Nazarene,  it  would  have  been 
Ke^uprjiof.  He  was  a  Nazarite  of  the  city  of  Nazareth,  or  of 
the  city  of  the  Nazarites. 

This  mistranslation,  which  can  scarcely  have  been  acci- 
dental, connects  the  real  meaning  of  this  appellation  as  ap- 
plied to  Jesus.  The  Egyptian  priests  used  to  shave  the 
head,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  afterwards  prohibited  to  the 
Jews,  as  Bochart  has  shown,  proves  that  the  custom  once 
prevailed  among  them.  Josephus  says  that  the  Jews  assisted 
the  Persians  against  Greece,  and  cites  the  poet  Choerilus, 
who,  he  says,  names  a  people  who  dwelt  on  the  Solymean 
mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  and  spoke  Phoenician.  This  colony 
was  probably  from  Tekte  Solymi.  There  were  Solymean 
mountains  near  Telmessus,  and  one  of  these,  now  called 
Takhta-lu,  was  called  formerly  by  the  Greeks  Mount  Solyma. 
The  colony  spoken  of  by  Josephus  were  probably  londi,  from 
India,  which  is  confirmed  by  their  sooty  hemhy  like  horses^ 
heads  dried  in  the  smoJcCy  and  their  having  the  tonsure,  or 
shaven  crown.  The  Christian  priests,  as  is  well  known,  shave  a 
portion  of  their  heads.  This  custom  is  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah, 
chap.  XXV.  verse  23,  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  Dedan,  and 
Tema,  and  Buz,  and  all  that  have  the  comers  of  the  hair 
polled  ; "  and  in  Numb.  vi.  18,  "And  the  Nazarite  shall  shave 
the  head  of  his  separation  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,"  &c.  This  custom  became  law  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  even  obtained  among  the  Bomans.  Their 
emperors,  who  performed  the  functions  of  Sovereign-Pontiffs, 
submitted  to  the  operation.  Spartius  says  that  Commodus 
had  undergone  it,  and  gives  the  above  reason  for  it. 
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The  Egyptian  tonsure  represented  the  disk  of  the  sun. 
Herodotus  (lib.  III.)  says  that  the  Arabs  shaved  their  heads 
in  consequence  of  their  tradition  that  Bacchus  had  done  so 
also.  The  same  custom  existed  in  Peru,  where  those  who 
were  devoted  to  God,  or  his  emblem  the  Sun,  had  their  heads 
shaved. 

At  Nazareth  was  the  monastery  of  Nazarites  or  Carmelites, 
where  Pythagoras  and  Elias  both  dwelt,  under  Carmel,  the 
vineyard  or  garden  of  God.  Eupolemus  states  that  there 
was  a  temple  of  lao  or  Jupiter  on  Carmel,  without  image, 
which  is  confirmed  by  Tacitus.  This  was  the  temple  of 
Melchizedek,  of  Joshua,  and  the  prose  uchia  discovered  by 
Epiphanius.  This,  probably,  was  also  the  temple  where 
Pythagoras,  who  sacrificed  to  the  bloodless  Apollo  at  Delos, 
went  to  acquire  learning,  or  to  be  initiated.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  says  in  the  Stromata,  lib.  I.  p.  304,  **  Alexander 
autem  in  libro  de  symbolis  Pythagoreis,  refert  Pythagoram 
fuisse  discipulum  Nazarati  Assyrii.  Quidam  eum  existimant 
Ezechielem,  sed  non  est,  ut  ostendetur  postea:  et  vult 
praeterea  Pythagoram  Gallos  audiisse  et  Brachmanas.'* 

Pythagoras  and  Jesus  were,  according  to  tradition,  natives 
of  nearly  the  same  country,  the  former  being  bom  at  Sidon,  the 
latter  at  Bethlehem,  both  in  Syria.  The  father  of  Pythagoras, 
as  well  as  the  father  of  Jesus,  was  prophetically  informed 
that  his  wife  should  bring  forth  a  son,  who  should  be  a 
benefactor  to  mankind.  They  were  both  bom  when  their 
mothers  were  from  home  on  journeys  :  Joseph  and  his  wife 
having  gone  up  to  Bethlehem  to  be  taxed  or  registered,  and 
the  father  of  Pythagoras  having  travelled  from  Samos,  his 
residence,  to  Sidon,  about  his  mercantile  concerns.  Pythais, 
the  mother  of  Pythagoras,  had  a  connection  with  an  Apol- 
loniacal  spectre,  or  ghost  of  the  god  Apollo,  or  god  Sol, 
which  afterwards  appeared  to  her  husband  and  told  him  that 
he  must  have  no  connection  with  his  wife  during  her 
pregnancy.  Prom  these  peculiar  circumstances,  Pythagoras 
was  known  as  the  son  of  God,  and  was  supposed  by  the 
multitude  to  be  under  the  influence  of  Divine  inspiration. 
After  his  death  his  wife  Theanes  presided  over  his  disciples, 
just  as  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  is  said  to  have  done  (Acts 
i.  14).  Before  he  became  the  sage  of  Samos,  he  was  said  to 
have  been  the  Trojan  Euphorbus  (see  Diog.  Laert.  1.  Vill.  1, 
4 ;  and  the  "  Lives  of  Pythagoras,**  by  Porphyry  and  Jam- 
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blichits).  His  death  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  After  his 
return  to  life,  he  wonld  never  clothe  himself  with  anything 
that  had  been  taken  from  an  animal ;  he  abstained  from  all 
animal  food,  and  from  all  sacrifices  of  living  creatures, 
and  worshipped  the  gods  by  offerings  of  cakes  of  honey,  by 
incense,  and  by  hymns. 

When  yonng,  he  was  of  a  very  grave  deportment,  and  was 
celebrated  for  his  philosophical  appearance  and  wisdom.  He 
wore  his  hair  long,  after  the  manner  of  the  Nazarites,  whence 
he  was  called  the  long-haired  Samian.  No  doubt  he  was  a 
Nazarite  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  and  the  person 
called  his  daughter  was  only  a  person  figuratively  so  called. 
He  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  Egypt,  where  he  was 
instructed  in  the  secret  learning  of  the  priests,  as  Jesus  is 
said  to  have  been  in  the  apocryphal  gospels  and  the  Levitikon. 
He  was  carried  thence  to  Babylon  by  Cambyses,  the  icono- 
clast and  restorer  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  temple,  where  he 
was  initiated  into  the  doctrines  of  the  Persian  MagL  Thence 
he  went  to  India,  where  he  learned  the  doctrines  of  the 
Brahmins.  He  was  bom  B.C.  592.  In  order  to  be  admitted 
to  the  greater  mysteries  of  Isis,  and  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  learn  astronomy  and  divination  from  the  Egyptian  priests, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  circumcised,  and  he  underwent  this 
painful  operation  when  he  was  of  fiill  age,  for  he  was  an 
athlete.   (See  Clem.  Alex,  and  Davier,  "  Life  of  Pythagoras.") 

In  1682  the  Carmelites  of  Beziers  maintained  in  public 
theses  that  Pythagoras  had  been  a  monk,  and  a  member  of 
their  Order.  The  Jews  had  previously  maintained  that 
Pythagoras  had  travelled  in  Judaea,  and  that  he  had  been 
initiated  into  the  sect  of  the  Essenes. 

Xamoleis,  a  Greek,  a  slave  of  E^thagoras,  who  accompanied 
him  to  Egypt,  having  been  freed,  returned  to  his  own  country, 
where  he  caused  a  subterranean  temple  to  be  built,  where  he 
instructed  his  disciples  in  the  mysteries  according  to  the 
Egyptian  rites.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Plytes  (a  mystical 
corporation),  whom  Josephus  compares  for  their  virtues  to 
the  Essenes.  The  Carpocratians  associated  the  image  of 
Pythagoras  with  that  of  Christ  (St.  Augustine,  De  Hseres., 
ad  Q.  V.  D.  no.  7). 

Plato  was  also  said  to  be  bom  of  Parectonia,  without 
connection  with  his  father  Ariston,  but  by  a  connection  with 
Apollo.    Origen  defends  the  Immaculate  Conception  on  this 
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ground,    assigning   also,   in  confirmation   of  the  fact,  the 
example  of  vultures,  who  propagate  without  the  male  ! 

The  legend  of  an  immaculate  conception  is  found  in  China 
also.  Loui-Ztn,  the  mother  of  Chao-Hao,  became  pregnant 
at  the  sight  of  a  star,  and  Tou-Pao  at  the  sight  of  a  shining 
cloud.  Hou-  Su, "  the  expected  flower,"  "  the  daughter  of  the 
Lord,"  became  pregnant  by  means  of  a  rainbow,  which  sur- 
rounded her  and  caused  her  to  feel  emotion  ;  she  gave  birth 
to  No-Hi  at  the  end  of  twelve  years.  Nin-Oua  is  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  virgin-mothers.  She  is  called  the  Sovereign- 
Virgin  :  her  prayers  enabled  her  to  have  miraculous  deliveries. 
Some  have  thought  that  she  resembles  the  Greek  Hecate, 
who  was  of  later  date  than  the  Chinese  virgin.  The  Indian 
virgins  were  seated  on  the  Nenuphar,  which  in  their  sacred 
mysteries  was  the  sacred  symbol  of  virginity.  The  Egyptians 
substituted  for  it  the  Lotus,  on  which  was  seated  the  chaste 
Isis,  the  symbol  of  Nature  and  mother  of  the  Graces,  and  this 
is  the  plant  which  the  angel  Gabriel  is  represented  as  pre- 
senting to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

In  Mark  i.  13,  Jesus  is  said  to  have  been  tempted  by  Satan, 
but  in  Matthew  and  Luke  he  is  said  to  have  been  tempted 
by  the  devil.  The  etymology  of  this  word  will  be  given 
subsequently.  In  Rev.  ix.  11,  the  king  of  the  devils  is  said 
to  be  called  Abaddon  in  Hebrew,  and  Apollyon  in  Greek. 
This  word  is  probably  derived  from  the  cruciform  Abadan, 
signifying  the  lost  one,  the  sun  in  winter,  or  darkness. 
According  to  the  Talmud,  Satan  is  all-powerful  except  the 
day  of  Jom  Kipour,  the  day  of  Atonement,  on  which  day  he 
has  no  power.  The  Talmud  asks,  Why?  where  is  the 
proof  of  this  ?  and  gives  the  following  highly  satisfactory 
answer : — "  Bami,  the  son  of  Haim,  has  said  :  The  numeral 
letters  of  Satan  (which  must  be  spelt  with  a  d,  however,  for 
it  is  sometimes  spelt  Sadan)  make  up  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four  days.  During  these  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
days  he  has  the  power  to  do  mischief,  but  on  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-fifth  he  cannot  do  any,  and  that  day  is 
the  Kipour." 

According  to  Mark,,  the  Spirit  drove  Jesus  into  the  wilder- 
ness, where  he  was  forty  days  tempted  of  Satan  (that  is,  by 
the  arguer,  the  sophist),  and  was  with  the  wild  beasts  (that 
is,  exposed  to  a  contest  with  human  passions),  and  the  angels 
(that  is,  the  inferior  deities)  ministered  unto  him.     It  is  pro- 
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bable  that  the  stars  are  here  meant,  for  the  ^^  host  of  heaven  " 
was  considered  to  be  a  myriad  of  angels  directed  by  seven 
archangels,  each  archangel  being  a  messenger  of  the  Supreme. 

In  every  cycle  the  incarnation  of  the  solar  deity,  the 
Aiyo9f  was  renewed.  The  genius  of  each  cycle,  every  year  as 
it  revolved,  was  celebrated  microcosmically.  In  allusion  to 
this  he  was  bom  with  the  new-bom  sun,  on  the  moment 
when  the  sun  began  to  increase  on  December  25 ;  and  he 
was  feigned  to  die,  or  to  be  put  to  death,  and  to  rise  from 
the  grave  after  three  days,  at  the  vernal  equinox.  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  Jesus  is  said  to  come  into  Galilee — ^that  is, 
Ta\-a\'ia,  or  •  K^7K-^3  gl-alr-ia,  the  country  of  the  circle  or 
revolution — and  after  his  resurrection  to  have  gone  before 
his  disciples  (Mark  xvi.  7)  into  Galilee  again.  All  the 
Hebrew  names  of  places  in  the  Holy  Land  were  astronomical, 
and  all  had  a  reference  to  the  solar  mythos. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  Peter  is  called  Simon  through- 
out Mark's  gospel,  with  the  single  exceptions  of  Mark  iii.  16 — 
where  the  text  is  probably  corrupt,  and  certainly  so  accord- 
ing to  the  Cod.  Sin. — and  Mark  xvi.  7,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  from  the  contradiction  in  the  chapter  almost 
certainly  an  addition  to  the  original.  In  the  passages  Mark 
i.  16,  29,  30,  36,  iii.  16,  and  xiv.  37,  where  he  is  called 
Simon  only,  Matthew,  on  the  contrary,  calls  him  in  the 
parallel  passages  (chap.  iv.  18 ;  viii.  14  ;  x.  2 ;  xiv.  28  ;  xv.  15  ; 
xvi.  16)  either  Peter,  or  Simon  Peter,  or  Simon  who  is  called 
Peter.  The  original  statement,  therefore,  is  that  Jesus  called 
Simon  and  Andrew  his  brother,  who  were  fishers,  and  also 
James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  were  fishers  also. 
Jesus  himself  was  called  a  fish.  The  well-known  acrostic 
1H20T2  XPE12T02  eEOT  TI02  SHTHP  itself  forms  an 
acrostic.  The  first  letters  of  the  five  words  give  IX0T2, 
a  fish,  which  was  a  name  given  to  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Christians  were  at  first  called,  among  other  names,  Pisciculi, 
or  little  fishes.  Among  the  primitive  Christians,  the  figui'e 
of  a  fish  was  adopted  as  a  sign  of  Christianity,  and  it  is 
sculptured  among  the  inscriptions  on  their  tombstones,  as  a 
private  indication  that  the  persons  there  interred  were 
Christians.  This  hint  was  understood  by  brother  Chris- 
tians, while  it  was  an  enigma  to  the  heathen. 

In  Mark  i.  22,  23,  we  are  told  that  Jesus  entered  into  the 
synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  taught ;  but  we  are  not 
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told  anything  of  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  or  the  nature 
of  his  teaching.  In  Mark  vi.  2,  we  find  him  teaching  in 
the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  his  birth-place  ;  and  Luke  (iv.  16, 
et  sqq.)  supplies  us  with  the  text  upon  which  he  preached, 
and  the  commencement  of  his  discourse  upon  it.  The  text 
is  from  Isaiah  Ixi.  1,  2 ;  but  this  portion  of  Isaiah  was 
written  as  late  as  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  and  is  not  a 
prophecy  at  all.  It  is  an  addition  to  the  book  of  Isaiah, 
and  is  expressive  of  delight  at  the  permission  given  through 
Nehemiah  to  build  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  So  care- 
lessly also  has  the  text  been  put  together,  that  a  portion  of 
it,  "  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised  *'  {diroareiXai 
TiOpavafjJvovf  h  dcpdaei),  is  taken  from  Isaiah  Iviii.  6,  which  is 
by  another  writer,  and  is  merely  a  complaint  of  the  melan- 
choly and  disorderly  state  of  the  country  after  the  return  of 
the  people  from  captivity.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
Jesus  to  insert  a  portion  of  one  chapter  into  another,  es- 
pecially as  only  one  portion  of  the  roll  on  which  the  Scrip- 
tures were  written,  and  that  a  small  one,  could  be  visible  at 
one  time.  Mark  does  not  mention  the  subject  of  his  dis- 
course at  Nazareth,  any  more  than  at  Capernaum ;  neither 
does  Matthew. 

Apuleius  says  (on  the  demon  of  Socrates) :  "  Each  man 
has  in  life  witnesses  and  watchers  over  his  deeds.  They  are 
visible  to  none,  but  are  always  present,  witnessing  not  only 
every  act,  but  every  thought.  When  life  has  ended,  and  we 
must  return  to  whence  we  came,  this  saihe  genius  who  had 
charge  over  us  takes  us  away,  hurries  us  in  his  custody  to 
judgment,  and  there  assists  us  in  pleading  our  cause.  If 
anything  is  falsely  asserted,  he  corrects  it ;  if  truly,  he  sub- 
stantiates it ;  and  according  to  his  testimony  our  sentence 
is  determined." 

Much  of  this  belief  may  be  found  in  the  New  Testament 
— for  instance,  in  Matt,  xviii.  10,  where  it  is  said  that  every 
infant  has  an  angel  to  watch  over  it.  It  was  not  until  the 
Hebrews  came  into  close  contact  with  the  Greeks  that  their 
modern  notions  of  demonology  prevailed.  In  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Tobit,  which  is  the  first  evidence  we  find  of  it,  a 
demon  is  represented  as  being  in  love  with  a  female. 
Demosthenes  refers  to  it,  b.o.  330,  in  his  Oration  de  Coron&, 
wherein  he  reproaches  ^schines  with  being  the  son  of  a 
woman  who  gained  her  living  as  an  exorcist ;  and  his  brother 
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Epicums  seems  to  have  been  equally  taunted  by  the  Stoics, 
Josephus  (Antiq.  viii.  2,  5)  states  that  he  saw  a  Jewish  prac- 
titioner drive  out  a  devil  from  one  possessed  therewith,  in  the 
presence  of  Vespasian  and  a  large  party  of  soldiers,  and  that, 
to  prove  the  reality  of  the  expulsion,  he  ordered  the  spirit 
to  upset  a  certain  basin  of  water  placed  there  for  the 
purpose. 

In  the  first  Liturgy  of  Edward  VI.,  anno  2,  the  following 
form  of  exorcism  was  ordered  in  baptism:  "Then  let  the 
priest,  looking  upon  the  children,  say,  I  command  thee,  un- 
clean spirit,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
ihe  Holy  Ghost,  that  thou  come  out  and  depart  from  these 
infants,  whom  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  vouchsafed  to  call 
to  his  holy  baptism,  to  be  made  members  of  his  body  and 
of  his  holy  congregation.  Therefore  remember,  thou 
cursed  spirit^  remember  thy  sentence,  remember  thy 
judgment,  remember  the  day  to  be  at  hand  wherein  thou 
shalt  bum  in  fire  everlasting,  prepared  for  thee  and  thy 
angels.  And  presume  not  hereafter  to  exercise  any  tyranny 
towards  these  infants,  whom  Christ  hath  bought  with  his 
precious  blood,  and  by.  this  holy  baptism  called  to  be  of  his 
flock.'* 

Great  differences  of  opinion  existed  among  the  Jews  as  to 
the  time  when  the  Messiah  should  come.  Abodah  Sarah 
says  :  ^^  Babbi  Joses  has  said,  *•  In  the  time  to  come  all  nations 
will  be  converted  to  Jehovah.' "  He  goes  still  further.  In 
the  Treatise  Megilah,  we  read  in  the  first  book :  "  Every  man 
who  renounces  the  service  of  false  gods  (of  idols  made  by 
man)  may  be  regarded  as  a  Jew."  And  then,  continuing 
respecting  the  Messiah,  he  says :  "  The  Son  of  David  will  not 
come  till  all  kingdoms  have  been  converted  to  the  Minoth  *' — 
that  is,  to  the  false  faith.  The  words  Min  and  Minoth  are 
used  by  the  Talmud  to  designate  the  faiths  which  were 
opposed  to  Judaism.  The  true  meaning  of  the  word  is 
scoffer  and  scoffing.  In  this  sense  it  is  often  used  to  signify 
the  early  Christians,  who  scoffed,  not  without  reason,  at  the 
Talmud  and  its  mode  of  reasoning. 

The  Talmud  says,  again,  "  The  Messiah  will  not  come  till 
everything  is  quite  right  or  everything  quite  wrong.''  Babbi 
Abouah  says,  "  The  time  of  the  Messiah  for  Israel  will  not 
come  for  seven  thousand  years."  This  was  written  about 
1,500  years  ago.    Then  comes  a  Rabbi  Hillel  (not  the  one  who 
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lived  before  the  time  of  Chriflt),  who  says  2  "  Ah,  bah,  there  is 
no  longer  any  Messiah  for  Israel ;  they  devoured  him  long 
ago,  in  the  time  of  king  Jeheskiahn/'    m^pin  ^D*3  snbx  n3Dr 

In  Mark  iii.  81,  we  read  that  the  mother  and  the  brethren 
of  Jesus  came  to  seek  him.  Jesus  had  brothers  and  sisters 
(Matt.  i.  25  ;  xii.  46,  et  sqq. ;  xiii.  55,  et  sqq. ;  Mark  i.  31,  et 
sqq. ;  vi.  3 ;  Luke  ii.  7 ;  viii.  19,  et  sqq. ;  John  ii,  12 ;  vii. 
3,  5,  10;  Acts  i.  14;  Hegesippus  in  Eusebius,  H.  E.  iii.  20), 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  the  eldest  of  the  family  (Matt. 
i.  25  ;  Luke  ii.  7).  Nothing  is  known  of  them,  for  the  four 
persons,  James,  Joses  or  Joseph,  Juda,  and  Simon,  who  are 
given  as  his  brethren,  and  one  of  whom  at  least  (James)  is 
said  to  have  been  a  very  important  personage  in  the  first 
years  of  Christianity,  were  his  cousins-german.  Mary  had 
a  sister,  who  was  also  caUed  Mary  (John  xix.  25) — almost 
all  the  Galilaean  women  were  called  Mary — who  married  a 
certain  Alphseus  or  Cleophas  (these  names  appear  to  indicate 
the  same  individual),  and  was  tlie  mother  of  several  sons, 
who  played  a  great  part  among  the  first  disciples  of  Jesus. 
Those  cousins  who  adhered  to  the  youthful  Teacher,  while 
his  brethren  (John  vii.  3,  et  sqq.)  opposed  him,  took  the  title 
of  "  brothers  of  the  Lord."  The  actual  brothers  of  Jesus,  as 
well  as  their  mother,  only  became  known  after  his  death 
(Acts  i.  14).  His  sisters  married  and  settled  at  Nazareth 
(Matt.  xiii.  56;  Mark  vi.  3).  In  the  latter  passage  he  is 
spoken  of  as  "  the  carpenter,"  and  the  ninth  Avatar  of  Indra 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Salivahana,  "  the  carpenter."  In 
one  of  the  apocryphal  gospels  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  son 
of  a  dyer  or  painter,  in  another  of  a  potter,  in  the  four  of  a 
carpenter,  and  in  all  of  an  artificer. 

In  the  later  legend  Jesus  was  said  to  have  been  bom  at 
Bethlehem.  Matthew,  a^  we  have  seen,  represents  Bethlehem 
as  the  home  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  Nazareth  as  a  retreat 
to  which  they  were  driven  by  the  cruelty  of  Herod ;  whereas 
Luke  represents  Nazareth  as  the  home,  and  Bethlehem  as 
the  temporary  abode  of  the  family,  who  were  obliged  to  stop 
at  an  inn  (Luke  ii.  7),  having  been  obliged  to  go  there  in  con- 
sequence of  a  decree  from  Csesar  Augustus  that  all  the  world 
should  be  registered  (not  taxed,  as  our  version  has  it).  But 
this  registering  took  place  under  Quirinius  at  least  ten  years 
later  than  the  year  of  Christ's  birth  according  to  Matthew 
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and  Lnke.  They  make  him  (Matt.  ii.  1,  19,  22 ;  Luke  i.  5) 
to  have  been  bom  in  Herod's  reign.  Now  the  reg^tering 
by  Qoirinius  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  deposition  of 
Archelaus — that  is,  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Herod — in 
the  thirty-seventh  year  of  the  -ZEtian  Era  (Josep.  Ant.  XVII. 
xiii.  6;  XVIII.  i.  1,  ii.  1).  The  inscription  by  means  of  which  it 
was  formerly  sought  to  be  made  out  that  Quirinius  registered 
the  people  twice,  is  established  to  be  a  forgery.  Quirinius 
may  have  been  twice  legate  of  Syria,  but  the  registering  only 
took  place  during  his  second  legateship  (Mommsen,  Bes  gestae 
divi  Augusti,  Berlin,  1865,  p.  Ill,  et  sqq.).  Under  any  circum- 
stances, the  registering  could  only  have  been  applied  to  those 
parts  which  were  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  Boman  province, 
and  not  to  the  kingdoms  and  tetrarchies,  especially  during 
the  lifetime  of  Herod  the  Great.  Moreover,  the  motive 
assigned  for  this  journey,  that  Joseph  was  of  the  house  and 
lineage  of  David,  shows  that  it  is  unhistorical,  for  the  family 
of  David  had  long  been  extinct. 

As  to  the  massacre  of  the  whole  of  the  children  in  Bethle- 
hem and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof,  from  two  years  old  and 
under,  which  must  have  included  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands, of  children,  their  fathers  and  mothers  would  certainly 
have  appealed  to  Quirinius  (Cyrenius)  against  so  frightful  a 
massacre.  Tacitus  does  not  mention  it,  nor  does  any  con- 
temporary historian.  Josephus  and  the  Babbis,  who  are 
violent  against  Herod,  are  silent  with  respect  to  it.  The 
latter  attribute  the  journey  of  Jesus  to  Egypt  to  a  scene  of 
carnage,  which  had  for  its  author  not  Herod,  but  King 
Januffius,  and  in  which  not  children,  but  rabbis,  perished. 
According  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  13,  13,  5 ;  14,  2),  it  was  Jews 
of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  and  particularly  Pharisees,  who 
perished.  There  is  a  confusion  here  between  the  event 
spoken  of  in  the  gospel  and  a  previous  one,  for  Jannseus  died 
foriy  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Macrobius,  who  lived 
in  tiie  fourth  century,  is  the  only  author  who  speaks  of  the 
massacre  ordered  by  Herod,  but  the  passage  in  which  he 
speaks  of  it  is  destitute  of  any  historical  value,  for  he  con- 
founds the  execution  of  Antipater,  mentioned  by  Josephus, 
who  was  so  little  of  a  child  that  he  already  complained  that 
he  was  becoming  grey-headed,  with  the  massacre  of  the 
children  at  Bethlehem.  Moreover,  it  is  pretended  that  this 
massacre  is  a  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah.    But 
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this  portion  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  is  an  addition,  and  is 
written  by  an  unknown  author  in  the  reign  of  Nehemiah, 
and  refers  to  the  bringing  back  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon, 
and  has  no  prophetic  meaning  whatever.  The  collect  for 
the  Innocents'  Day  teaches  that  these  infants  were  made 
by  God  "  to  glorify  him  by  their  deaths !  "  The  Eev.  Dr. 
Evanson  says  on  this  subject : — 

"Josephus  and  the  Roman  historians  give  us  particular 
accounts  of  the  character  of  this  Jewish  king,  who  received 
his  sovereign  authority  from  the  Boman  emperor,  and 
informs  us  of  other  acts  of  cruelty  which  he  was  guilty  of 
in  his  own  family ;  but  of  this  infamous  inhuman  butchery, 
which  to  this  day  remains  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
tyranny,  they  are  entirely  silent.  Under  such  circumstances, 
if  my  eternal  happiness  depended  upon  it,  I  could  not  believe 
it  true.  But  though  I  readily  exclaim  with  Horace,  Non 
egOj  I  cannot  add,  as  he  does,  Credat  Jvdceus  Apolloy  for  I 
am  confident  there  is  no  Jew  that  reads  this  chapter  wlio 
does  not  laugh  at  the  ignorant  credulity  of  those  professed 
Christians  who  receive  such  gross  palpable  falsehoods  for 
the  inspired  word  of  God,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  their 
religion  upon  such  incredible  fictions  as  these.'' 

So  far  was  Herod  from  being  likely  to  be  a  massacrer  of 
children,  that  when  a  great  famine  existed  in  Judaea,  he  sold 
all  his  goods,  his  valuable  furniture,  and  his  plate,  to  mitigate 
the  suflferings  of  the  people. 

The  Bible  teaches  us  that  miracles  are  no  test  of  the 
inspiration  of  him  who  works  them.  Thus  in  Exodus  viii. 
11,  we  read :  "Then  Pharaoh  called  the  wise  men  and  the 
sorcerers  ;  now  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  they  also  did  in  like 
manner  with  their  enchantments."  (See  also  2  Tim.  iii.  8  ; 
Matt.  xiv.  24 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  9 ;  Eev.  xiii.  8,  and  ivi.  13, 
14.)  Again,  we  have  in  John  xi.  60-52,  a  true  prophecy 
of  the  death  of  Jesus,  uttered  by  Caiaphas  (who  had 
no  right  to  prophesy  at  all,  it  being  no  part  of  the  high- 
priest's  duty)  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  conspir- 
ing against  him.  (See  also  Balaam's  character,  2  Peter 
ii.  15,  and  Rev.  ii.  14.)  In  John  vii.  52,  the  Pharisees  are 
represented  as  saying,  "  Search,  and  look :  for  out  of 
Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet ;"  but  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  have  made  such  a  speech,  for  they  could  not  be  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  Nahum  and  Jonah  were  both 
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Oalileeans.  The  apostolic  father  Hermas,  who  was  the  fellow- 
labourer  of  St.  Paul,  and  whose  work  is  expressly  quoted  as 
of  Divine  inspiration  by  the  ApQstolic  Fathers — amongothers, 
by  Irenseus,  who  quotes  it  under  the  very  name  of  Scripture  ; 
Origen,  who  thought  it  to  be  divinely  inspired ;  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  who  say  that,  though  not  esteemed  canonical,  it  was 
read  publicly  in  the  churches ;  and  TertuUian — which  is 
found  attached  to  some  of  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament — among  others,  to  the  Codex  Sinaiticus — and 
which  is  held  by  Archbishop  Wake  to  be  the  genuine  work 
of  an  Apostolical  Father,  has  written  the  foUowingpassage : — 

**  He,'*  that  is,  the  shepherd  to  whose  care  he  was  de- 
livered, "  said  unto  me,  *  Why  weepest  thou?'  And  I  said, 
*  Because,  sir,  I  doubt  whether  I  can  be  saved.'  He  asked 
me,  *  Wherefore?'  I  replied,  ^  Because,  sir,  I  never  spake  a 
true  word  in  my  life,  but  always  lived  in  dissimulation,  and 
affirmed  a  lie  for  truth  to  all  men  ;  and  no  man  contradicted 
me,  but  all  gave  credit  to  my  words.  How,  then,  can  I  live, 
seeing  I  have  done  in  this  manner?'  .  .  .  He  answered, 
...  *  Take  care  from  henceforth  that  even  these  things 
iohich  thou  hast  formerly  spoken  falsely  for  the  sake  of  thy  busi- 
ness may,  by  thy  present  truth,  receive  credit.  For  even 
those  things  may  be  credited,  if  for  the  time  to  come  thou 
sbalt  speak  the  truth ;  and  by  so  doing  thou  mayest  attain 
unto  life.'  "     2  Hermas,  Command.  III.  ver.  5-9. 

In  Ezekiel  xiv.  9,  it  is  stated  that  God  deceived  the  pro- 
phet. In  1  Cor.  ix.  22,  Paul  says :  "  To  the  weak  became  I  as 
weak,  that  I  might  gain  the  weak:  I  am  made  all  things  to 
aUmen,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some."  In  Gal.  ii.  2, 
he  speaks  of  "  that  gospel  which  I  preach  .  .  .  privately  to 
them  which  were  of  reputation ;"  and  Christ  himself  is  re- 
presented (Matt.  xiii.  3,  13,  14;  Mark  iv.  3,  4,  11,  12;  Luke 
viii.  10)  as  telling  his  disciples  that  he  could  not  tell  them 
everything  exoterically. 

The  Talmud,  in  a  passage  which  shows  from  the  Hebrew 
in  which  it  is  written,  that  it  is  contemporary  with  the  period 
at  which  Jesus  lived,  says  "  Jesus  had  five  disciples — Mathi, 
Nikai,  Nezer,  Boni  and  Thodah."  These  names  have  a  secret 
meaning.  Mathi  is  Matthew,  which  means  quousque  tandem ; 
Nikai  means  innocent,  acquitted;  Nezer  is  Nazarene  ;  Nezer  or 
Jezer  means  also  thought ;  Boni  means  reason,  reasonable ; 
and  Thodah  gratitude.   Jesus  had  also  seventy-two  disciples. 
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Seventy-two  men  came  from  Medina  to  Mohammed,  and  he 
retained  with  him  twelve  as  his  apostles.  The  College  of 
Cardinals  consists  of  seventy-two  persons.  Ptolemy  took 
seventy-two  men  to  translate  the  Pentateuch.  The  Per- 
sians had  a  title,  Soliman,  equivalent  to  the  Greek  AJbXoy, 
and  implying  universal  cosmocratovy  whom  they  thought 
possessed  universal  dominion  over  the  whole  earth,  and 
Thamurath  aspired  to  this  rank;  but  the  divine  Argeng, 
in  whose  gallery  were  the  statues  of  the  seventy- two 
Solimans,  contended  with  him  for  the  supremacy.  This 
Argeng  was  the  head  of  the  league  of  "ApysLoi^  and  the 
number  seventy-two  is  that  of  the  kings  subject  to  the  king 
of  kings. 

In  the  sacred  numbers  of  the  Jews  where  seventy  are 
named,  seventy-two  are  generally  meant.  Bishop  Walton 
says :  "  The  Hebrews  are  accustomed  to  use  round  numbers, 
and  neglect  the  two  or  three  units  which  exceed  them  in 
certain  cases.  They  say,  for  example,  the  Seventy  Inter- 
preters, and  the  Council  of  Seventy,  although  the  number  in 
each  case  was  seventy-two ;  and  in  the  book  of  Judges  we 
read  that  Abimelech  killed  seventy  of  the  children  of  Jerub- 
baal,  though  he  had  but  sixty-eight.*'  The  story  is,  that 
the  translation  called  the  Septuagint  was  made  by  seventy- 
two  men,  six  out  of  each  tribe,  though  it  is  called  the 
Seventy ;  that  to  these  men  seventy-two  questions  were  put, 
and  that  they  finished  their  work  in  seventy-two  days.  The 
Rabbis  maintained  that  the  angels  who  ascended  and  de- 
scended Jacob's  ladder  were  seventy-two  in  number.  Light- 
foot  states  the  dress  of  Aaron  to  have  had  upon  it  seventy- 
two  bells.  He  must  therefore  have  had  seventy-two  pome- 
granates. The  division  of  the  nations  named  in  Gen.  x., 
which  was  into  seventy-two,  is  alluded  to  most  clearly  in 
Dent,  xxxii.  8,  where  the  Most  High  is  said  in  the  LXX  to 
have  divided  the  nations  according  to  the  number  of  the 
angels  of  God,  and  not,  as  in  our  text,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  children  of  Israel.  This  division  of  the 
earth  is  a  microcosm  of  the  division  of  the  heavens.  The 
stars  are  commonly  called  angels  ;  and  Pliny  says  there  are 
seventy-two  constellations,  or  groups  of  stars,  called  by  the 
names  of  animals  or  other  things.  The  original  number, 
however,  was  forty-eight,  twelve  in  the  zodiac,  and  twelve 
extra- zodiacal  (Alfragan).     In  Numbers  xi.  16,  it  is  said  that 
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Moses  was  ordered  to  take  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel ; 
but  the  number  was  seventy- two — six  out  of  each  tribe.  The 
Cabalists  find  seventy-two  names  of  God  in  three  verses — 19- 
21 — of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Exodus  (Bas.  "  Hist.  Juifs," 
1.  m.  chap.  XV.  p.  202).  Jesus  is  said  to  have  sent  out  seventy 
disciples  or  teachers.  Now  it  has  been  universally  allowed 
that  Manes,  in  fixing  the  number  of  his  apostles,  and  of  his 
disciples,  or  bishops,  intended  exactly  to  imitate  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  living  so  near  the  time  of  Jesus,  the  tradition 
could  not  very  well  be  mistaken,  and  there  could  be  no 
reason  whatever  for  any  misrepresentation,  and  he  fixed 
upon  the  numbers  twelve  and  seventy-two,  not  seventy.  In 
the  Vatican  MSS.  the  reading  in  Luke  x.  1,  w  seventy- two. 
The  tact  of  their  appointment  not  being  mentioned  till  the 
third  gospel  shows  a  later  insertion.  In  the  fourth  gospel 
there  are  no  apostles,  only  disciples.  As  in  the  three  first 
gospels,  Simon  and  Andrew  are  first  called,  but,  contrary  to 
them,  Andrew  is  called  first,  and  he  brings  his  brother 
Simon.  Nothing  is  said  about  their  being  fishermen,  but 
merely  that  they  "  came "  and  were  "  found "  (IpxeaOcuy 
avplcrKicOcu).  The  only  disciple  called  by  Jesus  himself  is 
Philip;  John  sends  him  Andrew,  and  another  disciple  whose 
name  is  not  mentioned;  Andrew  brings  Peter,  and  Philip 
brings  Nathanael. 

Again,  according  to  the  synoptical  gospels,  Jesus  saw 
Simon  and  Andrew  at  the  Sea  of  (Jalilee.  In  this  gospel 
Andrew,  Simon,  and  the  other  disciple  follow  Jesus  in 
Persea,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  compilers  of  the  synoptical  gospels, 
who  appear  to  have  been  determined  to  follow  Jewish  tradition 
in  every  respect,  took  this  account  of  the  calling  of  the 
Apostles  from  1  Kings  xix.  19-21,  where  Elijah  takes  his 
future  disciple  Elisha  from  where  he  "  was  ploughing  with 
twelve  yoke  of  cows  before  him,  and  he  with  the  twelfth," 
and  just  as  in  the  gospels,  as  soon  as  Elijah  had  cast 
his  mantle  upon  him,  Elisha  left  the  cows  and  ran  after 
Elijah,  KartXiirs  ras  fioaf  koI  Karihpafisv  inlaw  'HXtov 
(verse  20,  LXX).  Jesus,  however,  refuses  his  disciples  (Luke 
ix.  69,  et  sqq. ;  Matt.  viii.  21,  et  sqq.)  the  permission  which 
Elijah  gives  to  Elisha  to  go  and  take  leave  of  his  father 
and  mother ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  this  in  Mark,  and  it  was 
probably  inserted  to  show  that  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  re- 
quired a  more  absolute  submission   and  greater  sacrifices 
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tlian  a  prophet  like  EKjah  required  or  had  the  right  to 
expect. 

Pythagoras,  whose  mythical  history  so  much  resembles 
that  of  the  mythical  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  said 
that  all  things  arose  from  numbers.  The  meaning  of  this  is 
found  in  the  microcosmic  numbers,  and  in  the  doctrine  of 
emanations  and  cycles  :  from  one  proceeded  twoy  from  the  two 
proceeded  three — in  all  five — and  from  these  proceeded  the 
seven  planets,  the  constellations,  divided  into  1 2,  24,  72,  360, 
432,  and  all  the  immense  cycles  which  ultimately  brought 
up  all  the  aberrations  of  the  planetary  system,  when  every- 
thing was  re-absorbed  into  the  Deity,  according  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  "  wise  men  "  at  that  time. 

The  Mohammedans  hold  that  the  world  was  divided  into 
seventy-two  nations  and  seventy-two  languages,  and  that 
there  were  seventy-two  sects  in  their  religion.  At  the  royal 
city  of  Diospolis,  in  Iran,  a  king  reigned  over  seventy  kings ; 
this  is  the  number  of  nations  who  constituted  the  universal 
empire  of  Cush.  Aso,  queen  of  the  Cushim,  was  the  accom- 
plice (auvepyos)  of  Typhon  in  the  slaying  of  Osiris,  but  besides 
her  there  were  seventy-two  confederates,  leagued  by  oath 
{avvtofjLOTai). 

The  Christian  religion  was  divided  by  the  early  Fathers,  in 
its  secret  and  mysterious  character,  into  three  degrees,  the 
same  as  was  that  of  Eleusis,  viz.  Purification,  Initiation, 
and  Perfection.  This  is  openly  declared,  among  others,  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

When  Jesus  was  transfigured,  he  had  with  him  only  three 
of  his  disciples — James,  John,  and  Peter.  At  the  time  of 
this  transfiguration,  the  secret  Tv&a-is^  which  was,  at  least  in 
part,  the  knowledge  of  the  fiva  apxv  and  irarrjp  wyi  woToy,  was 
believed  to  have  been  conferred  on  the  three,  and  this  we 
have  also  on  the  indisputable  authority  of  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus (Mosheim,  Com.  Cent.  ii.  sect.  35).  In  Mosheim's 
Commentaries  (ib.)  the  secret  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Moses 
are  compared,  and  it  is  shown  that  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
and  Philo  they  were  held  to  be  the  same  in  every  respect ; 
and  that  it  is  also  held  that  they  both  are  the  same  as  the 
esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Christians,  which  is  indeed  true, 
if  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  plain 
words  of  the  gospels  can  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
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Who  can  deny  that  IlarT)p  ayvoHnosy  the  Father  whom  no 
person  hath  seen  except  the  Son,  alludes  to  the  Gnosis  ? 

In  Mark  viii.  81,  Jesus  is  represented  as  telling  his  disciples 
that  the  Son  of  Man  must  "  be  killed,  and  after  three  days 
rise  again.'*  The  same  expression  occurs  again  in  Mark  x.  34, 
and  has  been  altered  by  Matthew  (xx.  19)  into  aravpSxrai^ 
"  crucify,"  instead  of  dirofcreiveiv^  "  to  kill."  An  addition  is 
also  made  to  the  text  of  Mark  xiv.  1,  by  a  saying  attributed 
to  Jesus,  Matt.  xxvi.  2,  "  Ye  know  that.  .  .  .  the  Son  of 
Man  is  betrayed  to  be  crucified."  This  shows  how  the 
gospels  were  gradually  moulded  into  their  present  form. 

As  to  the  prophecies  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the 
Messiah  which  Jesus  is  supposed  to  have  had  in  his  mind 
when  he  foretold  his  death,  none  of  the  passages  usually 
adduced  as  such  have  any  reference  to  that  event.  Isa.  1.  6, 
written  in  the  time  of  Zerubbabel,  refers  to  the  bad  treat- 
ment the  prophet  had  had  to  undergo  :  "  I  gave  my  back  to 
the  smiters,  and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair : 
I  hid  not  my  face  from  shame  and  spitting."  Isa.  liii.  8 
speaks  of  the  sufferings  of  the  order  of  the  prophets,  or,  more 
probably,  of  those  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Ps.  cxviii.,  which 
was  written  after  the  return  from  captivity,  speaks  of  the 
unexpected  deliverance  of  the  people ;  and  Ps.  xxii.  16,  even  if 
we  allow  the  most  improbable  translation  of  the  word  ^"iS3 
perfoderunty  "  they  pierced,"  to  be  correct,  refers  figuratively 
not  to  the  punishment  of  the  cross,  but  to  hunting,  or  a 
fight  with  wild  beasts. 

The  course  taken  by  Jesus  to  go  to  Jerusalem  is,  according 
to  Mark,  who  makes  him  pass  through  Peraea,  the  longest 
possible.  Luke  makes  him  take  the  shortest  possible,  namely, 
through  Samaria,  while  in  the  fourth  gospel  (John  xi.  54) 
he  is  made  to  come  from  Ephraim,  from  which  he  went  to 
Jerusalem  without  passing  through  Jericho,  which  the  other 
three  evangelists  make  him  do.  Jericho  is  not  on  the  road 
from  Ephrata  to  Jerusalem,  but  is  a  long  way  to  the  eastward. 

It  is  very  extraordinary  that  Jesus  should  not  have 
ordered  the  rooms  to  be  made  ready  until  the  very  last,  and 
that  it  should  even  have  been  necessary  for  the  Apostles  to 
remind  him  of  it.  Josephus  (De.  Bell.  Jud.  6,  9,  3)  tells  us 
that  no  less  than  2,700,000  people  came  up  to  Jerusalem  at 
that  period,  and  that,  as  all  available  houses  in  the  town  were 
soon  occupied,  they  were  obliged  to  encamp  in  tents  round 
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Jerasalem.  Moreover,  Jesus  is  represented  as  foreknowing 
that  a  man  with  a  pitcher  of  water  would  meet  them,  &c. 
We  can  no  more  regard  this  account  as  historical  than  that 
of  the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  where  Jesus  also  sends  forth 
two  disciples,  and  where  they  also  find  everything  as  he  had 
predicted,  &c.  Both  these  stories  exactly  resemble  1  Sam. 
X.  1,  et  sqq.,  where  Samuel  tells  Saul  beforehand  that  he 
will  meet  two  men  by  Rachel's  sepulchre,  who  will  tell  him 
that  the  she-asses  of  his  father  have  been  found,  and  that  he 
will  then  meet  three  other  men  carrying  kids  and  bread  and 
wine,  and  that  they  will  give  him  two  loaves  of  bread,  &c. 
Mark  does  not  say  what  disciples  were  sent,  nor  does 
Matthew,  but  in  Luke  the  later  tradition  has  given  their 
names  as  Peter  and  John,  probably  because  it  was  considered 
right  that  the  two  chief  apostles  should  be  employed  on  a 
mission  of  this  sort,  though  John  in  the  gospel  which  bears 
his  name  says  nothing  about  it.  Matthew  omits  all  mention 
of  the  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water. 

He  who  gave  the  blessing  (Beraca)  on  the  bread  and  wine 
among  the  Jews  was  usually  the  person  who  was  the  most 
qualified  among  the  company.  St.  Luke,  who  gives  a  longer 
account  of  the  ceremony  than  Matthew  or  Mark,  mentions 
two  cups  on  which  he  pronounced  the  benediction,  because 
the  Jews,  when  they  celebrate  the  Passover,  begin  at  first 
by  the  benediction  of  the  cup  which  they  fill  with  wine, 
and  they  call  this  the  first  benediction  of  the  cup,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  other,  the  benediction  of  the  cup  for  eating. 
They  take  four  cups  during  the  repast,  but  they  only  bless 
the  first  and  last — at  least,  that  is  the  practice  of  all  but  the 
German  Jews,  who  recite  the  benediction  over  all  the  cups. 
In  the  Jewish  ritual  the  wine  is  called  "  the  fruit  of  the  vine,'* 
just  as  it  is  in  the  evangelists.  "  Be  thou  blessed,  O  Lord 
our  God,  for  having  created  the  fruit  of  the  vine  "  (Borepeir 
hag  gephen).  When  they  come  to  eat  the  unleavened  bread, 
they  say  in  Chaldee  or  Syriac,  "  Ha  lama  ania  di  acalon 
abhacana  be  area  Misrain,"  "  This  is  the  bread  of  affliction, 
which  our  fathers  ate  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  John  vi.  36 
is  evidently  imitated  from  the  Hagada,  or  history,  which  the 
Jews  recited  during  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  :  "  This 
is  the  bread  of  affliction  which  our  fathers  ate  in  Egypt; 
whoso  is  hungry,  let  him  come  and  eat ;  those  who  are  in 
want,  let  them  come  and  celebrate  the  Passover*' — ^that  is,  let 
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them  eat  the  Paschal  lamb,  that  they  may  have  life.  "  This 
is  the  bread  that  came  down  from  heaven."  Jesus  is  repre- 
sented as  allegorising  what,  at  the  same  time,  was  the  appa- 
rent meaning  of  the  Scripture. 

Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  all  agree  in  representing  the 
day  on  which  Jesus  ordered  his  disciples  to  prepare  the 
Supper  as  "  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread ;  "  and  further 
on  it  is  said  that  "  they  made  ready  the  Passover"  (rJTolficurav 
TO  irdaxo)'  But  the  fourth  gospel  (John  xiii.  1)  says  positively 
that  the  Last  Supper  took  place  "  before  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over "  {irpo  Si  rrj9  ioprrjf  rov  ircurxa) ;  and  it  is  evident  that  it 
is  the  same  supper  which  is  referred  to,  for  the  next  verse  says, 
"And  during  supper  [sic  in  Cod.  Sin.],  the  devil  having  now 
put  it  into  his  head,"  &c. ;  and  in  chap,  xviii.  28,  it  is  said 
that  the  Jews  "  went  not  into  the  judgment  hall,  lest  they 
should  be  defiled,  but  that  they  might  eat  the  Passover." 
And  in  chap.  xix.  14,  the  day  on  which  Jesus  is  crucified 
is  called  "  the  preparation  of  the  Passover." 

A  firagment  of  Apollinarius  (Frag,  ex  Claudii  ApoUinaris 
libro  de  Paschate,  in  Chron.  Paschal,  ed.  Du  Fresne,  Paris, 
1668,  p.  6,  prsef.)  says  that  the  Passion  of  Jesus  cannot  have 
taken  place  on  the  great  day  of  unleavened  bread  (t^  fieydXt) 
T&v  d^ufifop  JhraOgv),  because  it  would  have  been  contrary  to 
the  law  {acvfi^vo^  r^  vofup),  and,  in  fact,  the  day  succeeding 
the  Last  Supper  is  treated  in  the  gospels  by  all  as  a  working 
day,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  was  the 
first  day  of  the  Passover,  and,  consequently,  that  the  supper 
of  the  preceding  day  had  been  the  Passover.  Moreover,  Jesus, 
himself  does  not  observe  it  as  such,  for  he  goes  out  of  the 
town  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  was  prohibited  at  the 
time  of  the  Passover.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Last 
Supper  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
** breaking  of  bread"  mentioned  in  chap.  ii.  verse  42,  is 
represented  in  Luke  xxiv.  30,  31,  35,  as  an  habitual  practice 
of  Jesus. 

The  Judaising  Christians  considered  the  Last  Supper  as  a 
species  of  passover :  thus  (1  Cor.  v.  7),  "  Christ  our  passover 
is  sacrificed  "  {sic  in  the  old  MSS.,  "  for  us  "  being  a  later 
addition).  They  therefore  described  the  cup  to  contain  wine, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Jews  in  their  Passover.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Manichseans  and  many  of  the  other  Eastern 
sects,  took  this   rite  with  water   instead  of  wine.      The 
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Eucharist  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  as  the  Magi  called  the 
Sun,  or  their  eucharistic  sacrifice,  was  always  made  exactly 
and  in  every  respect  the  same  as  that  of  the  orthodox 
Christians,  except  that  the  latter  use  wine  instead  of  water. 
This  bread-and- water  sacrifice  was  ofiFered  by  the  Magi  of 
Persia,  by  the  Essenes  or  Therapeutse,  by  the  Gnostics,  and 
indeed  by  almost,  if  not  quite,  all  the  Eastern  Christians, 
and  by  Pythagoras  in  Greece  and  Numa  at  Bome.  The 
Ebionites  or  Nazarenes,  who  were  the  most  immediate  and 
direct  followers  of  Jesus,  who  resided  in  Judsea,  and  are 
acknowledged  to  have  been  among  the  very  earliest  of  the 
sects  of  Christians,  used  water  instead  of  wine,  as  did  also 
the  Encratites,  Nestorians,  and  others.  In  the  service  of 
our  Edward  VI.,  water  is  directed  to  be  mixed  with  the  wine, 
which  is  a  union  of  the  two  systems. 

According  to  Justin's  account,  the  devils  busied  themselves 
much  with  the  Eucharist.  After  describing  in  several  places 
that  bread  and  wine  and  water  were  used  in  the  Christian 
rite,  he  says :  **  This  is  what,  by  an  imitation  suggested  by 
the  evil  spirit  [everyone  knows  that  the  Mithraic  rites  pre- 
ceded Christianity  by  many  hundreds  of  years],  has  been 
taught  and  practised  in  the  mysteries  and  initiation  of 
Mithra ;  for  you  know  for  certain,  or  you  can  learn  if  you 
like  it,  that  either  in  the  sacrifices  or  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Deity  [St.  Justin  admits  the  Divinity  of  Mithra]  they  make 
use  of  bread,  and  of  water  in  a  chalice,  making  use  of  a 
certain  form  of  words." 

Tertullian  also  says  (De  Prescript.  Hseret.)  that  the  devil 
used  to  baptize  the  faithful,  promising  them  that  by  this 
means  their  sins  would  be  forgiven,  and  that  by  this  means 
he  initiated  them  in  the  doctrine  of  Mithra,  by  marking  them 
in  the  forehead  and  making  the  oblation  of  bread. 

Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  1.  VII.  chap,  ix.)  tells  us  that  the 
faithful  from  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity  used  to  go 
to  the  altar  to  take  from  it  the  consecrated  bread.  A  priest 
used  to  put  it  into  their  hands,  and  they  went  home, 
taking  with  them  this  portion  of  the  Communion  as  a  sign 
of  the  peace  in  which  they  lived  with  their  brethren.  This 
consecrated  bread  was  even  preserved  in  the  family,  and 
portions  of  it  were  given  to  guests  as  a  sign  of  peace  and 
friendship.  The  Council  of  Laodicsea,  in  its  44th  canon, 
forbids  women  to  go  themselves  to  the  altar,  and  in  a.d.  692 
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the  CoTincil  of  Trulle  forbade  men  to  go.  The  priest  used  to 
pat  the  consecrated  bread  into  the  hands  of  the  men,  and  the 
women  held  out  a  white  linen  cloth  in  which  the  priest  de- 
posited the  portion  of  the  Communion  which  was  set  apart 
for  them.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Stromat.  1. 1.),  St.  Cyprian, 
St.  Ambrose,  and  St.  Augustine  (Cont.  Epi.  Parmen.  1.  II. 
chap,  yii.),  say  that  the  Eucharist  was  given  by  hand.  In  the 
time  of  Justinian,  at  Constantinople,  children  were  taken  into 
the  churches  to  eat  the  remains  of  the  Mystic  Supper. 
Nicephorus  and  Callistus  (1.  VII.  chap,  xii.)  say  they  had  been 
allowed  this  favour  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  first  Christians  gave  a  human  shape  to  the  bread, 
which  is  now  replaced  by  the  impression  of  a  Christ  on  fhe 
Host,  which  caused  the  opponents  of  Christianity  to  believe 
that  they  really  eat  the  flesh  and  blood  of  a  cldld,  as  was 
said  of  ike  Jewish  Christians,  when  Bome  was  burnt,  in  the 
time  of  Nero. 

Peter  Martyr,  Paw,  and  Carli  (Lett.  Amer.),  state  that  the 
Mexicans  had  the  Communion,  which  was  exactly  similar  to 
the  Christian  one  just  spoken  of.  The  priests  of  the  Sun 
made  a  great  statue  with  the  dough  of  Indian  com,  which 
they  cooked,  just  as  the  passover  cakes  of  the  Jews  were 
prepared  by  the  Levites.  The  high-priest,  after  accom- 
panying a  grand  procession,  in  which  this  statue  was  carried, 
when  it  had  re-entered  the  temple,  broke  up  this  statue, 
and  gave  the  pieces  to  the  people  to  eat,  who  believed  them- 
selves to  be  sanctified  by  this  means. 

The  Peruvians  had  a  festival  called  the  festival  of  Capa- 
creyme,  in  the  first  month  of  their  year,  called  Baym6, 
which  Acosta  supposes  was  contrived  by  the  devil  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Passover.  In  this  festival,  besides  the  sacrifice 
of  bread,  the  priests  dipped  their  hands  in  a  vinous  extract 
of  maize,  and,  looking  up  to  the  Sun,  made  aspersion  with  it, 
as  was  done  by  the  Jews  also.  This  is  the  facsimile  of  the 
primitive  Jewish  Communion,  which  was  given  by  hand 
(Exodus  xxix.  23,  24) :  ^^  Also  thou  shalt  iske  one  loaf  of 
bread,  and  one  cake  of  oiled  bread,  and  one  wafer  out  of  the 
basket  of  the  unleavened  bread  that  is  before  the  Lord  :  and 
thou  shalt  put  all  in  the  hands  of  Aaron,  and  in  the  hands  of 
his  sons,  and  shalt  shake  them  to  and  fro  for  a  wave  offering 
before  the  Lord." 

The  followers  of  Tatian  used  no  wine-  -only  water — for  the 
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Encharist.  Tertullian,  Jerome,  and  other  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  inform  us  that  the  Gentiles  celebrated,  on  Dec.  26, 
or  on  the  eighth  day  before  the  calends  of  January,  the 
birth  of  the  god  Sol,  under  the  name  of  Adonis,  in  a  cave,  like 
that  of  Mithra  (in  Persia,  Mithra ;  in  Egypt,  Phcenicia,  and 
Biblis,  Adonis),  and  that  the  cave  wherein  they  celebrated  his 
mysteries  was  that  in  which  Christ  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
Bethlehem. 

In  Matt.  xxvi.  30,  we  are  told  that  after  the  Last  Supper 
Jesus  and  the  Apostles  sang  a  hynm.  Fragments  of  this 
hymn  are  found  in  the  237th  letter  of  St.  Augustine  to 
Bishop  Ceretius.  Augustine  only  reproves  the  Priscillianists, 
who  admitted  this  hymn  into  their  worship,  for  interpreting 
it  wrongly.     The  hymn  runs  as  follows : — 

I  wish  to  unbind,  and  I  wish  to  be  unbound. 

I  wish  to  save,  and  I  wish  to  be  saved. 

I  wish  to  beget,  and  I  wish  to  be  begotten. 

I  wish  to  sing ;  dance  ye  all  with  joy. 

I  wish  to  weep ;  be  ye  all  struck  with  grief. 

I  wish  to  adorn,  and  I  wish  to  be  adorned. 

I  am  the  lamp  for  you  who  see  me. 

I  am  the  gate  for  you  who  knock. 

Ye  who  see  what  I  do,  do  not  tell  what  I  am  doing. 

I  have  enacted  all  in  this  discourse, 

And  I  have  not  been  in  any  way  deceived. 

One  of  the  uncanonical  gospels  states  that  Jesus  and  his 
apostles  celebrated  a  dance  after  the  Last  Supper. 

The  Jews  have  a  ceremony — the  traces  of  which  may  be 
found  among  the  followers  of  Mithra,  of  Pythagoras  at 
Delphi,  and  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Melchizedek — of  the 
sacrifice  of  bread  and  wine.  When  a  master  of  a  Jewish 
family  has  finished  the  Paschal  supper,  he  breaks  the  bread, 
and,  along  with  the  crater  or  cup,  hands  it  round  to  the 
whole  of  his  family,  servants  and  all,  in  token  of  brotherly 
love. 

When  the  early  Christians  celebrated  their  mysteries,  a 
deacon  used  to  cry  out,  "  Let  the  profane  depart ;  close  the 
doors ;  the  mysteries  are  about  to  begin. '*  When  the  priests 
became  intolerant  and  were  protected  by  the  diflFerent 
governments,  they  substituted  for  this  injunction,  which  was 
common  to  all  religions,  "  The  mysteries  are  about  to  begin ; 
away  with  the  dogs ;  holy  things  are  for  the  saints  **  {foras 
canes  J  sancta  Sanctis),    St.  Chrysostom,  in  his  25th  homily  on 
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Matthew,  tells  us  what  formalities  were  used  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  mysteries  :  "  When  we  celebrate 
the  mysteries,  we  send  away  those  who  are  not  initiated,  and 
we  close  the  doors." 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  whole  of  oiu*  information 
on  this  subject  reaches  us  from  the  Judaising  Christians. 
The  small  band  of  disciples,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  in 
number  (Acts  i.  15),  which  was  left  at  Jerusalem  "were 
continually  in  the  temple,  praising  and  blessing  God  "  (Luke 
xxiv.  63) ;  and  "  they  continued  daily  with  one  accord  in  the 
temple,  and  breaking  bread  from  house  to  house  "  (Acts  ii. 
46),  and  scrupulously  observing  all  the  Jewish  ceremonies, 
praying  (Acts  iii.  1)  at  the  appointed  hours,  and  observing 
all  the  precepts  of  the  law.  They  were,  in  fact,  Jews  who 
believed  that  the  Messiah  had  come. 
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CHAPTER   Xni. 

The  Last  Sapper  is  represented  as  having  taken  place  on 
Wednesday  the  12th  Nisam,  or  April  1,  in  the  evening, 
according  to  the  synoptical  gospels.  We  shall  see,  however, 
that  the  festival  of  the  resurrection  was  formerly  on  March 
25.  As  early  as  the  year  a.d.  57,  we  find  the  Eucharist 
an  old  institution,  and  full  of  abuses  (1  Cor.  xi.  17,  et  sqq.). 
At  a  later  period  it  was  celebrated  on  Sunday  (Acts  xx.  7  ; 
Pliny,  Epist.  x.  97  ;  Justin,  Apol.  i.  67),  in  the  evening  (Acts 
XX.  11).  At  a  still  later  period  it  was  celebrated  in  the 
morning  (Plin.  ib.). 

The  agony  of  Jesus  at  Gethsemane  consists  in  Mark  of  a 
prayer  that  the  "  cup  '*  might  be  taken  from  him — ^in  other 
words,  that  he  might  not  be  crucified,  and,  consequently,  that 
this  (supposed)  expiatory  sacrifice  might  not  be  accomplished. 
And  he  tells  Peter  that  "  the  spirit  truly  is  ready,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak.''  This  is  already  sufficiently  improbable  con- 
duct for  the  Son  of  God,  but  Luke  adds  to  it  by  informing 
us  that  ^^  an  angel  appeared  unto  him  from  heaven,  strengthen- 
ing him,"  and  that  a  bloody  sweat  accompanied  his  earnest 
prayer.  This  alone  would  settle  the  question  as  to  Matthew 
and  John  being  the  authors  of  the  gospels  attributed  to 
them,  for  Matthew  was  in  the  garden  at  the  time,  and  says 
nothing  about  the  angel,  and  John  was  one  of  the  three 
disciples  who  were  near  to  Jesus,  and  he  is  equally  silent  on 
the  subject.  If  it  is  said  that  they  were  overcome  with  sleep, 
how  did  Luke  learn  that  such  an  appearance  took  place  9 
Agaiu,  a  bloody  sweat  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  phenomena, 
and  is  only  a  symptom  of  particular  diseases.  It  can  onlj  be 
regarded  in  this  place  as  a  poetical  expression  or  a  mythical 
insertion.  It  is  impossible  also  to  regard  the  account  of 
what  passed  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  as  historical,  for  it 
assumes  that  Jesus  was  divinely  forewarned  of  what  was 
going  to  happen  to  him,  which  is  impossible,  for  if  it  had 
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been  so,  lie  could  not  have  made  use  of  false  explanations  of 
prophecies. 

Luke's  statement  of  the  conduct  of  Jesus  at  this  time  is 
quite  irreconcilable  with  the  meek  and  humble  character 
nsuallj  attributed  to  him,  for  he  tells  his  disciples  to  provide 
themselves  with  swords  (Luke  xxii.  86).  "He  that  hath  no 
sword,  let  him  sell  his  garment,  and  buy  one."  In  the  next 
verse  he  is  satisfied  because  they  had  two  swords,  and  in 
verse  50  one  of  them  is  used  to  cut  off  the  right  ear  of  the 
servant  of  the  high-priest.  Thus  it  is  represented  that  armed 
resistance  to  a  Divine  decree  was  actually  made. 

The  arrest  of  Jesus  in  the  three  first  gospels  is  hopelessly 
irreconcilable  with  the  account  of  it  in  the  fourth.  In  Mark 
and  Matthew  and  Luke,  Judas  is  represented  as  kissing  him, 
and  thus  designating  which  he  was.  In  the  fourth  gospel 
Jesus  gives  himself  up ;  and  as  soon  as  he  said,  "  I  am 
he,"  the  whole  of  the  men  and  officers  fell  to  the  ground 
(John  xviii.  4-6).  Matthew  adds  the  account  of  "one  of 
them  that  stood  by  "  cutting  off  the  ear  of  a  servant  of  the 
high-priest ;  John  says  it  was  Simon  Peter,  and  that  the 
servant's  name  was  Malohus ;  and  Luke  adds  the  miracle 
that  Jesus  healed  him  by  touching  his  ear,  which,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  surprised  anyone. 

Jesus  is  then  represented  as  being  taken  before  the  Roman 
governor  on  a  charge  of  representing  himself  to  be  the  king 
of  the  Jews,  for  they  well  knew  that  no  Boman  governor 
would  interfere  in  any  religious  questions,  universal  toleration 
being  the  rule.  All  that  Jesus  is  represented  to  have  said  in 
answer  to  the  high-priest's  question  (Mark  xiv.  64)  is, "  Thou 
hast  said  "  (the  correct  reading,  as  in  Matt.  xxvi.  64) ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  the  passage  in  which  he  is  represented 
as  acknowledging  to  Pilate  that  he  was  the  king  of  the 
Jews  (Mark  xv.  2)  is  a  later  interpolation,  which  contradicts 
verse  6,  which  should  run,  "  But  Jesus  answered  nothing." 
We  have  no  longer  the  authority  of  any  of  the  Apostles  for 
the  transactions  which  follow,  for  the  last  two  chapters  of 
Luke  are  a  later  addition  ;  and,  besides,  we  are  now  engaged 
with  the  earliest,  and  therefore  most  authentic  account, 
that  of  Mark  (if  that  gospel  is  written  by  him),  who  was  a 
native  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xii.  12),  and  would  not  havefiiiled 
to  support  his  narrative  by  such  authority  if  he  could  have 
done  so. 
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The  procurator  Pontius,  to  whom  the  Jews  had  now 
delivered  Jesns  bound,  was  sumamed  Pilate,  on  account  of 
the  pilum  or  javelin  of  honour  which  he  or  one  of  his  ancestors 
had  been  decorated  with.  All  his  acts  which  are  known  to 
us  show  him  to  have  been  an  able  governor.  He  had  been 
compelled  to  act  with  severity  towards  the  Jews,  who  were 
violently  opposed  to  aU  change,  especially  as  to  what  related 
to  Boman  buildings,  even  to  those  of  the  greatest  utility. 
Two  votive  escutcheons,  with  inscriptions,  which  Pilate  had 
caused  to  be  set  up  at  his  palace,  which  was  near  the  temple, 
were  the  cause  of  a  violent  outbreak.  Worse  than  this, 
however,  he  had  erected  a  statue  of  Csesar  in  the  temple ;  and 
although  St.  Jerome  considers  that  Matt.  xxiv.  16,  may  refer 
to  the  statue  of  Hadrian,  yet  it  is  more  probable  that  it  refers 
to  the  act  of  Pilate  than  to  an  event  which  would  make  the 
text  of  so  late  a  date.  His  words  are  (^^  Comment  on  Matt, 
xxiv.  16,"  vol.  iii.  p.  720,  ed.  Paris,  1609) :  "  Potest  autem 
simpliciter  aut  de  Antichristo  accipi,  aut  de  imagine  Caesaris 
quani  Pilatus  posuit  in  templo,  aut  de  Hadriani  equestri 
statud  quee  in  ipso  sancto  sanctorum  loco  usque  in  prsesentem 
diem  statuit."  The  bloody  work  mentioned  in  Luke  xiii.  1 — 
"  There  were  present  at  that  season  some  that  told  him  of 
the  Galilseans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their 
sacrifices" — is  not,  however,  mentioned  by  any  Greek  or 
Boman  historian.  Pilate  was  a  pagan  and  a  sacrificer  him- 
self, and  would  never  have  considered  idolatry  a  crime  in 
anyone. 

The  narrative  of  the  denial  of  Peter  (Mark  xiv.  66-72)  is 
hopelessly  in-econcilable  with  that  in  the  fourth  gospel.  In 
the  latter  Peter  is  brought  into  the  palace  by  John,  and 
there  are  only  two  denials  by  Peter.  The  scene  is  also 
laid  in  the  palace  of  Annas,  while  Mark  speaks  of  it  as  taking 
place  in  the  palace  of  Caiaphas.  The  damsel  in  John  keeps 
the  door ;  in  Mark  she  is  a  servant  of  the  high-priest.  Peter 
is  standing  at  the  fire  in  John  ;  in  Mark  he  is  sitting.  In 
Mark,  Peter  curses  and  swears  ;  in  John  he  says  nothing.  The 
prediction  of  Jesus,  Mark  xiv.  30,  and  its  exact  accomplish- 
ment, show  that  this  narrative  is  unhistorical. 

We  are  now  informed,  on  the  authority  of  the  evangelists 
only,  of  a  custom  which  existed  of  releasing  a  prisoner  to 
the  Jews,  whomsoever  they  desired,  at  the  feast  of  the 
Passover.      This  custom  existed  among  the  Bomans  and 
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Athenians,  on  the  occasion  of  certain  great  festivals,  but 
Pilate  would  never  have  done  so  on  the  occasion  of  a  Jewish 
festival.  We  may  here  notice  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
with  which,  according  to  the  received  account,  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Jesus  took  place — all  in  about  twenty-four 
hours. 

In  Mark  viii.  31,  Jesus  teaches  his  disciples  that  he 
must  rise  again  *^  after  three  days  "  {/juira  rpeh  ^fiipa?),  which 
agrees  with  Matt,  xxvii.  63,  "  Sir,  we  remember  that  that 
deceiver  said,  while  he  was  yet  alive.  After  three  days  I  will 
rise  again."  In  Matt.  xii.  39,  40,  xvi.  1-4,  and  Luke  xi. 
29,  30,  however,  he  says  that  he  must  be  ^^  three  days  and 
three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth."  This,  therefore, 
was  Christ's  own  prophecy.  The  facts,  as  stated  by  the 
evangelists,  are  as  follows  : — 

Jesus  was  alive  on  the  cross  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  Jewish 
Saturday,  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  our  Friday  (Mark 
XV.  84;  Matt,  xxvii.  46),  and  died  shortly  afterwards  (Mark 
XV.  87  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  50  ;  Luke  xxiii.  46).  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thsea  went  to  Pilate  to  ask  permission  to  cut  down  the  body 
and  prepare  it  for  burial,  "  when  even  "  was  come,  i.e.  about 
six  o'clock  (Mark  xv.  42  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  57  ;  Luke  xxiii.  54 ; 
John  xix.  31,  42).  Some  time  elapsed,  however,  before 
he  obtained  permission,  for  Pilate  had  to  send  a  centurion  to 
see  whether  Jesus  was  really  dead.  When  permission  was 
at  last  obtained,  some  time  vms  required  to  prepare  the 
body  for  burial  (according  to  Jobn  xix.  40),  so  that  it  could 
not  have  been  buried  earlier  than  ten  o'clock  that  night. 
This  was  against  the  law,  however,  for  it  was  unlawful  to 
allow  the  bodies  of  malefactors'  to  remain  all  night  upon  the 
tree,  or  to  bury  them  on  the  Sabbath.  Being,  however,  en- 
tombed after  the  commencement  of  the  Sabbath,  he  was 
found  to  have  risen — according  to  Mark,  very  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  next  day ;  according  to  Matthew,  in  the  end  of 
the  same  Sabbath,  when  it  drew  towards  the  next  day ; 
according  to  Luke,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  very  early ; 
and  according  to  John,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  while  it 
was  yet  dark.  Mark  informs  us  that  certain  women  came 
to  the  sepulchre  "  very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week  "  (chap.  xvi.  2) ;  and  Matthew  says  (chap, 
xxviii.  1),  that  they  came  "in  the  end  of  the  Sabbath," 
and  found  that  he  had  risen.    Accordingly,  we  may  conclude. 
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according  to  Matthew,  that  he  rose  on  the  very  same  day- 
he  was  buried ;  and,  according  to  Mark,  that  he  rose  in  a 
very  few  hours.  Thus,  according  to  the  one,  he  was  not  in 
the  tomb  twenty-four  hours ;  according  to  the  other,  about 
thirty  hours ;  and  in  either  case  he  is  represented  as  having 
falsified  his  own  prediction. 

Strange  to  say,  the  prisoner  whose  release  the  Jews  de- 
manded, at  the  instigation  of  the  priests,  was  also  called 
Jesus,  though  that  name  has  disappeared  from  most  of  ihe 
MSS.,  and  was  surnamed  Bapafifids — that  is,  "  Son  of  the 
Father,"  or  Bar-abban.  He  lay  bound  with  those  that  had 
joined  him  in  the  insurrection,  during  which  he  had  com- 
mitted murder.  Now  Tacitus  (Ann.  xv.  44,  supposing  that 
passage  to  be  genuine)  represents  the  death  of  Jesus  as  a 
political  execution  on  the  part  of  Pontius  Pilate.  It  is 
possible  that  Jesus  Barabbas  was  really  executed  at  this 
time. 

The  circumstances  which  follow  the  trial  and  condemna- 
tion of  Jesus— the  purple  robe,  the  crown  of  thorns  Ac- 
could  never  have  disgraced  the  judicial  administration  of 
a  Roman  magistrate.  Our  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  whole  account  become  strengthened  when  we  find  a 
totally  different  representation  of  them  in  Luke,  taken  frx)m 
some  different  source  or  tradition.  There  Jesus  is  repre- 
sented as  admitting  to  Pilate  that  he  was  the  king  of  the 
Jews,  which  had,  as  might  be  expected,  no  influence  at  all 
upon  Pilate's  mind,  who  said  to  the  chief  priests  and  to 
the  people,  "  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man."  He  then  sends 
him  to  Herod,  and  it  is  Herod  who  "  set  him  at  nought,  and 
mocked  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe."  In 
Matthew,  as  we  have  seen,  the  purple  robe  is  changed 
into  a  scarlet  one,  which  would  have  no  meaning  at  all; 
and  the  reed  with  which  (Mark  xv.  19)  the  soldiers  "  smote 
him  on  the  head  "  is  turned  (Matt,  xxvii.  29)  into  a  reed 
which  they  placed  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  words  have 
been  unskilfully  inserted. 

The  opinion  of  Basilides  prevailed  most  among  the  Jews, 
and  caused  immense  numbers  of  them  to  become  his 
followers.  Basilides  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Peter,  and  to  have  lived  at  the  same  time  as 
Christ  is  said  to  have  done.  He  taught  that  Christ  was 
not   crucified,   that  a  substitution  took  place,  that  Simon 
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of  Cyrene  was  crucified  in  his  stead,  and  that  Clirist 
had  thus  made  a  jest  of  the  Jews  and  their  mistake. 
(See  "  Pearson  on  the  Creed,*'  vol.  ii.  p.  269.)  It  is  also 
said  that  the  Apostles  held  that  it  was  merely  a  phantom 
that  was  cmcified,  which  caused  Coterius  to  say  (Patres 
Apostol.  ii.  p.  24),  ^^  Apostolis  adhuc  in  seculo  superstitibus 
apud  Judseam  Christi  sanguine  recente  et  phantasma 
corpus  Domini  asserebatur.''  (Conf.  Luke  iz.  18,  19,  20, 
xziv.  81,  and  Mark  ix.  2.) 

The  same  vagueness  and  uncertainty  is  apparent  in  the 
events  which  attended  the  crucifixion.  It  seems  to  have 
been  felt  that  there  were  no  witnesses  of  it  except  the  passers- 
by  and  some  women  looking  on  ^'  afar  off."  Accordingly,  in 
Luke  it  is  said  that  "  a  great  company  of  people  '*  foUowed 
him,  "  and  of  women,  which  also  bewailed  and  lamented 
him,"  Simon  bearing  the  cross  "  after  Jesus ; "  and  Jesus 
18  represented  (Luke  xxiii.  28-31)  as  uttering  words  to 
them  which  cannot  have  been  written  until  after  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  Verse  30  is  taken  from  Hosea  x.  8,  and  refers  to 
the  destruction  of  the  high-places  of  Aven — and  cannot  pos- 
sibly refer  to  Jerusalem  in  her  latter  days. 

^e  second  Mark  has  endeavoured  to  identify  Simon  by 
ealling  him  **  the  fieither  of  Alexander  and  Bufus ;  "  but  if 
this  had  been  the  case,  the  first  Mark  and  Matthew  would 
rarely  have  mentioned  it.  One  of  the  Christian  sects  held 
that  a  Simon  was  crucified  instead  of  Christ,  because  if 
Christ  were  an  incarnate  Qod,  he  could  not  die.  It  was  a 
Simon  Magus  {magan  in  Fhcenician  means  a  priest  or  wise 
man)  who  bewitched  tbe  people  of  Samaria. 

We  are  astonished,  after  the  express  declaration  that 
Simon  carried  his  cross  (which  was  formed  of  two  beams 
bound  together  in  the  form  of  a  T,  and  so  low  that  the  feet 
of  the  criminal  nearly  touched  the  ground),  to  find  Peter 
and  the  other  apostles  (Acts  v.  29)  speaking  of  Jesus  as 
being  slain  and  hanged  on  a  tree.  This  is  repeated  in  Acts 
z.  39 ;  and  in  chap.  xiii.  29,  it  is  the  Jews,  not  Joseph  of 
Arimathsea,  who  took  him  down  from  the  tree,  and  laid  him 
in  a  sepulchre.  The  fourth  gospel  contradicts  the  other 
three  on  this  point,  for  it  distinctly  states  (John  xix.  17), 
**  And  he,  bearing  his  cross,"  Ac,  or,  according  to  the  Cod. 
Sin.,  '^  And  he,  bearing  the  cross  by  himself,  went  forth,"  &c. 
Luke  (chap,  xxiii.  49)  informs  us,  in  contradiction  to  Mark 
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and  Matthew,  that  ^^  all  his  acquaintance  "  {irdvrgs  ol  yytD<rrol 
QVTov)  "  stood  afar  ofiF.''  This  would  include  all  the  Apostles ; 
but  the  fourth  gospel  contradicts  this,  by  stating  that  John 
alone  was  present,  together  with  Mary  the  wife  of  Cleo- 
phas,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
instead  of  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and  of  Joses,  and 
Salome ;  and,  as  if  to  complete  the  confusion,  it  contradicts 
all  the  three  other  gospels  by  saying  that  they  were  not 
*•  afar  off,"  but  "  by  the  cross/* 

The  cross  was  at  that  time  a  Boman  punishment,  reserved 
for  slaves  and  for  cases  where  the  aggravation  of  ignominy 
was  intended  to  be  added  to  that  of  death.  According  to 
the  Jewish  law,  Jesus  would  have  been  stoned  (Joseph.  Ant. 
XX.  ix.  1).  The  Talmud,  which  represents  his  death  as 
having  been  entirely  the  result  of  fanaticism,  states  that  he 
was  condemned  to  be  stoned,  and  afterwards  that  he  was 
hanged — the  very  expression  used  in  the  Acts.  It  was  often 
the  case  tliat  men  were  hung  after  being  stoned.  See  Misch- 
na.  Sanhedrim,  vi.  4.  Conf.  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23:  "And  if 
a  man  have  committed  a  sin  worthy  of  death,  and  thou  hang 
him  an  a  tree^  his  body  shall  not  remain  all  night  upon  the 
tree,  but  thou  shalt  in  anywise  bury  him  that  day  (for  he 
that  is  hanged  is  accursed  of  God) ;  that  thy  land  be  not 
defiled,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee  for  an 
inheritance."  (See  Talm.  of  Jerusalem,  Sanhedrim,  xiv, 
16  ;  Talm.  of  Bab.  ib.  43a,  67a.) 

The  punishment  of  the  cross  was  a  suitable  one  for 
murderers  and  robbers,  but  was  scarcely  applicable  to  a  man 
of  blameless  life,  in  whom  the  Boman  governor  could  see  no 
fault.  Death  by  the  sword  would  have  been  his  punishment, 
rather  than  the  ignominious  [death  of  a  highwayman^  for 
crucifixion  was  reserved  for  criminals  of  the  latter  description. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  23)  calls  a  crucified 
Christ  "unto  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  unto  the 
Gentiles  foolishness"  [sic  in  Cod.  Sin.].  The  exact  spot 
where  Golgotha  was  situated  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly to  the  north  or  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  and  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  hill  Gareb,  and  the  locality  Goath, 
mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39.  * 

Mark  next  states  that  when  they  arrived  at  the  place  of 
execution,  they  offered  Jesus  wine  mingled  with  myrrh,  which 
was  an  intoxicating  beverage  intended  to  allay  pain,  which 
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the  ladies  of  Jerusalem  often  brought  themselyes  to  the  con- 
demned persons,  in  order  to  stupefy  them.  When  none  of 
them  came,  it  was  bought  out  of  the  public  money.  Matthew 
has  altered  this  beverage  to  ^^  vinegar  mingled  with  gall," 
because  in  Psalm  Ixix.  21,  it  is  said,  ^^  They  gave  me  also  gall 
for  my  meat,  and  in  mj  thirst  thej  gave  me  vinegar  to  drink, 
which  he  wished  to  represent  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  In 
John  xix.  29,  we  have  a  sponge  filled  with  vinegar  only, 
and  put  upon  hyssop,  which  latter  is  suspected  to  be 
derived  firom  Exodus  zii.  22.  In  Luke  xxiii.  36,  they  offer 
vinegar  only.  Nothing  is  said  of  this  drink  being  offered  to 
those  who  were  crucified  with  him,  the  object  being, 
apparently,  to  show  that  Jesus  was  above  receiving  such  aid. 
The  criminals  were  then  stripped,  and  the  Boman  soldiers, 
who  were  the  executioners,  and  who  usually  kept  such  of  the 
clothes  (pannicularia)  of  the  condemned  as  were  of  little  value 
(Dig.  XLYII.  XX.,  De  Bonis  Damnat.,  6 — a  custom  which 
was  limited  by  Adrian),  cast  lots  for  his  garments.  John 
(chap.  xix.  24)  alters  the  passage  by  representing  the  soldiers 
as  casting  lots  ^^  for  "  instead  of  '^  upon  "  the  vesture,  which 
he  also  represents  as  a  single  garment  ix^rcov),  because  it  was 
*'  without  seam  "  {opfMJ^s),  and  **woven  from  the  top  through- 
out "  {v^mos  £*'  oKov).  This  was  no  doubt  inserted  to  make 
Jesus  appear  as  an  high-priest,  for  the  dress  of  the  Jewish 
high-priest  was  made  in  this  fashion  (Joseph.  Ant.  III.  vii.  4). 
*^  The  high-priest  indeed  is  adorned  with  the  same  garments 
that  we  have  described,  without  abating  one ;  only  over  these 
he  puts  a  vesture  of  a  blue  colour.  .  .  Now  this  vesture  was 
not  composed  of  two  pieces,  nor  was  it  sewed  together  upon 
the  shoiilders  and  the  sides,  but  it  was  one  long  vestment  so 
woven  as  to  leave  an  aperture  for  the  neck."  At  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  according  to  Matthew,  but  at  mid- day 
according  to  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  the  cross  was 
erected.  The  criminal  was  fastened  to  it  by  driving  nails 
through  the  hands;  the  feet  were  frequently  nailed,  but 
sometimes  only  bound  with  ropes.  A  piece  of  wood,  a  sort  of 
horn,  was  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  cross,  and  passed  be- 
tween the  legs  of  the  criminal,  who  rested  on  it.  Without 
this  aid,  the  hands  would  have  been  torn,  and  the  body  would 
have  sunk  down.  At  other  times  a  horizontal  piece  of  wood 
was  fixed  where  the  feet  came,  and  supported  them.  Accord- 
ing to  Mark,  two  robbers  were  executed  with  him,  but,  unable 
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to  agree  in  almost  any  particular,  Matthew  represents  that 
their  execution  took  place  afterwards  {rSre).  In  the  gospel  of 
Nicodemus  these  robbers  are  called  Gestas  and  Demas. 

It  was  customary  to  place  over  the  cross  an  inscription 
stating  the  crime  for  which  the  criminal  suffered.  Mark 
says  that  on  this  occasion  the  "superscription  of  the 
accusation  "  which  was  written  over  was,  "  '  O  fiaaiXeifs  r&v 
'louSa/ov,"  "  The  king  of  the  Jews; "  and  we  find  elsewhere 
that  this  superscription  is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Pilate  himself,  who,  however,  had  not  found  Jesus  guilty  on 
that  account,  but  is  represented  (Mark  xv.  35)  as  giving  him 
up  in  order  "  to  content  the  people."  How  is  it  possible,  then, 
to  suppose  that  he  should  have  written  an  accusation  of  a 
crime  of  which  he  had  not  found  the  accused  guilty  P  In 
Matthew  this  is  all  altered,  and  it  is  the  soldiers  who  set  up 
over  his  head  an  accusation  quite  differently  worded — "  Oiro? 
ioTip  ^Irjaovf  6  fiaaiXsif?  r&v  'louSa^i/,"  "  This  is  Jesus  the 
king  of  the  Jews  "  (Matt,  xxvii.  37) — and  no  mention  is  made 
of  Pilate's  having  written  it.  In  Luke  xxiii.  38,  we  have  a 
third  superscription,  differing  from  the  two  preceding  ones : 
"  OvT09  i<mv  6  fiaaiXevf  t&p  'louSa/iooi/,"  "  This  is  the  King  of 
the  Jews ; "  and  this  time  it  is  in  Greek,  in  Latin,  and  in 
Hebrew  letters,  though  in  the  Vatican  MS.  the  words  "  in 
letters  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  Hebrew  "  are  omitted,  and  in 
it  and  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  the  inscription  runs,"  The  King 
of  the  Jews  is  this."  In  John  xix.  19,  however,  both  the  Cod. 
Sin.  and  the  Vatican  MS.  have  "  And  the  writing  was  in 
Hebrew  and  Latin  and  Greek,  Jesus  the  Nazarite  the  King 
OP  THE  Jews,"  thus  altering  the  text  of  Luke,  and  for  the 
first  time  attributing  the  authorship  to  Pilate.  There  is  no 
authority  for  any  of  the  inscriptions,  and  the  whole  exhibits 
traces  of  a  made-up  narration. 

Mark  xv.  29,  "  And  they  that  passed  by,'*  &c.,  is  taken 
from  Psalm  xxii.  7,  which  is  in  the  LXX,  irdims  oi  BBfopovvris 
fjbt  i^tfiVKTrfpurav  fxs,  iXdXrjaav  iv  x^iXsaiv,  i/civrjcav  fce<pa\i]v. 
In  verse  31,  the  high-priests  are  represented  as  mocking. 
This  is  a  gross  blunder,  for  there  was  but  one  high-priest 
among  the  Jews,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  author  knew  the 
difference  between  priests  and  high-priests  from  chap.  ii. 
26,  where  Upevtrt  is  correctly  used  for  "  priests." 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Jesus,  according  to  Mark 
and  Matthew, "  cried  with  a  loud  voice,"  saying,  "  Eloi,  Eloi, 
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lama  sabaclithani?  "  according  to  Mark,  bat  ^^  Eli,  Eli,  lama 
sabaclithani  9  "  according  to  Matthew.  Neither  Lnke  nor  John 
mention  these  words,  which  is  very  remarkable.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  thej  were  intentionally  omitted  bj 
Luke,  for  he  mentions  (chap,  xxiii.  46)  that  ^^  Jesus  cried 
with  a  loud  voice ;  "  and  he  inserts  the  words,  "  Father,  into 
thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit,"  from  Psalm  xxxi.  6. 

The  disciples  had  all  fled.  There  were  only  present  Mary 
of  Magdala,  Mary  the  mother  of  James  the  Less  and  of  Joses, 
and  Salome,  with  many  other  women;  but  in  Matthew, 
Salome  is  changed  into  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children, 
though  many  suppose  the  two  to  have  been  identical.  In 
the  Cod.  Sin.  the  passage  runs :  ^^  Among  whom  was  Mary 
the  mother  of  James  and  the  Mary  of  Joseph  and  the  Mary 
of  the  sons  of  Zebedee." 

Jesus  is  represented  as  hanging  three  hours  on  the  cross, 
and  he  was  to  rise  again  in  three  days.  The  shortness  of 
the  time,  however,  gave  rise  to  many  doubts  as  to  the  reality 
of  his  death.  A  few  hours  of  hanging  on  the  cross 
appeared  to  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  witnessing 
crucifixions  quite  inadequate  to  produce  such  a  result.  Many 
cases  were  cited  of  crucified  persons  who,  after  being  taken 
down  sufficiently  soon  had  been  recalled  to  life  by  energetic 
remedies.  Josephus  (Vita»  75)  says :  "  Having  been  sent  by 
Titus  Csesar  with  Cerealis  and  a  thousand  horsemen  to  a 
certain  village  called  Theroa,  to  examine  whether  the  place 
was  capable  of  being  fortified,  I  saw,  as  I  came  back, 
several  prisoners  crucified;  and  having  recognised  three 
with  whom  I  had  been  acquainted,  I  was  distressed  at  it, 
and  I  told  Titus  of  it,  weeping.  He  immediately  ordered 
them  to  be  taken  down,  and  that  all  possible  care  should  be 
taken  of  them.  Two  died,  notwithstanding  the  treatment, 
but  the  third  survived."     (See  also  Herod,  vii.  194.) 

Persons  of  strong  constitution  were  able  to  sleep  on  the 
cross,  and  only  died  of  hunger  (Euseb.  Hist.  EccL  viii.  8). 
Origen  (In  Matt.  Comment.)  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  a  miracle  to  account  for  it.  Mark  says  that  Pilate 
**  marvelled,"  and  asked  the  centurion  if  he  had  been  any 
while  dead.  Mark  also  states  that  after  Jesus  had  given 
up  the  ghost,  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  no  allusion  is  made  to  this  event 
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in  any  other  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  we  must 
suppose  it  to  be  merely  a  symbolical  expression. 

According  to  the  Eoman  custom,  the  body  of  Jesus  should 
have  remained  on  the  cross  to  become  the  prey  of  birds. 
According  to  the  Jewish  law,  it  should  have  been  taken  aw«.y 
in  the  evening,  and  buried  in  the  place  destined  for  them 
who  had  died  an  infamous  death.  Neither  of  these  des- 
tinies awaited  the  corpse  of  Jesus,  according  to  the  evange- 
lists. We  should  have  expected  that  some  of  the  apostles 
would  have  claimed  the  corpse,  as  the  Eoman  law  at  this 
time  ordered  that  the  body  of  the  criminal  should  be  given  up 
to  whoever  asked  for  it  (Dig.  XLVm.  xxiv.,  De  Cadaveribus 
Punitorum).  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  absence 
of  all  the  apostles  and  disciples  on  this  occasion.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  establish  that  Jesus  had  been  in  a 
tomb  three  days.  Accordingly,  we  are  told  that  Joseph,  of 
the  small  town  of  Arimathsea  {Haramathaim),  probably  the 
same  as  the  ancient  Bama),  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
"  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate,  and  craved  the  body  of  Jesus.** 
We  are  also  told  that  he  "  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God," 
which  in  Matthew  is  amplified  into  '^  was  also  himself  Jesus' 
disciple.'* 

In  Matthew,  Joseph  becomes  "  a  rich  man  of  Arimatheea,'' 
in  order  to  agree  with  Isaiah  Uii.  9,  where  the  supposed 
prophecy  states  that "  he  made  his  grave  .  .  .  with  the  rich  in 
his  deatii/'  But  the  same  passage  states  also  that  he  made 
his  grave  "  with  the  wicked,"  which  Joseph,  as  a  disciple  of 
Jesus,  could  not  be,  and  there  was  no  other  person  likely  to 
occupy  the  tomb. 

In  John  xix.  38,  he  no  longer  appears  as  a  Jew  and 
member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  but  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  who  is 
afraid  of  the  Jews ;  and  a  new  person,  of  whom  there  is  no 
mention  in  Matthew  or  Mark — Nicodemus — assists  Joseph 
to  wrap  the  body  in  linen  and  lay  it  in  the  sepulchre. 
Moreover,  Nicodemus  brings  a  hundred  pound  weight  of 
myrrh  and  aloes,  and  winds  up  the  body  of  Jesus  in  linen 
clothes  with  the  spices  (John  xix.  89,  40).  Yet  Mark  and 
Luke  represent  the  women,  who  had  seen  "  how  his  body 
was  laid,"  as  returning  and  preparing  spices  and  ointments, 
when  the  body  had  already  been  embalmed,  '^  as  the  manner 
of  the  Jews  is  to  bury."  In  the  Acts,  the  burial  of  Jesus  is 
mentioned  as  a  reproach  to  the  Jews  by  no  less  a  person 
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than   Paul  himself.      He    says   that  "they  that  dwell   at 
Jemsalem,  and  their  rulers,  because  they  knmo  him  not,  nor 
yet  the  voices  of  the  prophets  which  are  read  every  Sabbath  day 
»  •  .  took   him   down   from   the   tree,   and   laid  him  in  a 
sefulehre  "  (jAvrffuiiov^  the  word  used  by  Mark,  Luke,  and  John). 
Luke  says  that  Joseph  had  not  consented  to  the  counsel 
and  deed  of  the  others ;  but  these  two  chapters  are  not  by 
the  author  of  the  Acts,  and  this  parenthesis  has  been  in- 
serted to  make  the  story  more  probable.     It  is  of  course 
passible,  though  highly  improbable,  that  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrim  may  have   secretly  held  the  belief  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiali;  but  what  increases  the  improbability  of 
the  whole  story  is  the  different  mode  in  which  his  action  is 
represented  and  viewed.      In  Mark  he  goes  in  "  boldly ;  " 
in  Matthew  and  Luke  he  merely  goes  to  Pilate ;  in  John  he 
goes  "  secretly,  for  fear  of  the  Jews ;  *'  and  in  the  Acts  he  is 
one  of  the  "  rulers "  who  did  not  know  Jesus.     It  is  said 
that  a  Protestant  missionary.  Dr.  Buchanan,  discovered  the 
whole  story  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Jugger- 
nauth.     Joseph  laid  the  body  of  Jesus  in  a  sepulchre  hewn 
out  of  a  rock,  which  in  Matiiiew  is  converted  into  "  his  own 
new  tomb,"  and  in  Luke  is  "  a  sepulchre  hewn  out  of  stone, 
wherein  never  man  before  was  laid."    In  John,  however,  the 
statement  is  that  he  was  buried  where  he  was  crucified — that 
is,  in  Golgotha — where  there  was  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden 
a  new  sepulchre,  and  not  a  word  is  said  about  its  being 
hewn  out  of  a  rock.     Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  4)   merely  says  that 
he  was  buried  and  rose  again,  and  never  mentions  the 
women,  or  the  angel,  or  the  earthquake,  or  any  one  of  the 
incidents  enumerated  by  the  evangelists. 

Mary  of  Magdala  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James  saw 
where  the  corpse  was  laid.  The  next  day  being  the  Sabbath, 
nothing  could  be  done ;  but  very  early  in  the  morning,  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  they  came  unto  the  sepulchre — "  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun,"  according  to  Mark ;  "  as  it  began  to  dawn," 
according  to  Matthew  ;  and  "  when  it  was  yet  dark,"  accord- 
ing to  John.  According  to  Mark,  as  they  were  going  away 
from  the  tomb  (this  is  probably  the  correct  reading ;  see  ante), 
they  saw  "  a  young  man,"  clothed  in  a  long  white  garment, 
sitting  on  the  right  side,  "  and  they  were  affiighted,"  and 
m  consequence  told  no  one  what  they  had  seen  (Mark  xvi.  8). 
In  Matthew  this  "young  man  "  has  become  "  the  angel  of 
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the  Lord/'  who  descended  from  heaven,  a  great  earthquake 
accompanyiug  his  descent,  and  rolled  back  the  stone  from 
the  door  of  the  tomb  and  sat  upon  it ;  and  he  expressly  orders 
the  women  to  "go  quickly  and  tell  his  disciples/*  &c. 
(Matt,  xxviii.  7).  In  Luke  the  women  who  came  with  Jesus 
from  Galilee  come  unto  the  sepulchre,  bringing  with  them 
spices  which  they  had  prepared,  "and  certain  others  with 
them  ;  "  but  this  seems  to  be  a  later  addition  (these  words  are 
wanting  in  the  Cod.  Sin.  and  Vat.  MS.),  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  witnesses.  We  find  now,  however,  no  earthquake,  no 
angel  descending  from  heaven  and  rolling  back  the  stone,  and 
sitting  upon  it,  but  in  his  place  "  two  men  in  shining  gar- 
ments,'*  who  tell  them,  "  Remember  how  he  spake  unto  you 
while  he  was  yet  in  Galilee,  saying,  The  Son  of  Man  must  be 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men,  and  be  crucified,  and 
the  third  day  rise  again  ; "  and  the  women  now,  of  th^r  own 
accordy  **  returned  from  the  sepulchre,  and  told  all  those 
things  unto  the  Eleven,  and  to  all  the  rest ! "  (Luke  xxiv.  9.) 
But  in  Luke  ix.  22,  the  disciples  alone  are  addressed,  and 
they  are  "  straitly  charged  to  tell  no  man  that  thing ; "  and 
in  chap,  xviii.  31,  et  sqq.  the  Twelve  alone  are  addressed, 
and  we  are  told  that "  they  understood  none  of  these  things." 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  error,  probably,  that  the  words 
"  certain  others  with  them  "  were  inserted,  though,  as  it  is 
stated  that  they  were  all  women  (Luke  xxiv.  10),  the  inser- 
tion does  not  mend  the  matter.  In  this  gospel,  we  have 
for  the  first  time  the  mention  of  Peter  as  a  witness.  Now 
as  Peter  and  Mark  were  well  acquainted,  and  even  perhaps 
related  to  one  another,  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  he 
should  have  omitted  to  tell  him  so  important  a  piece  of 
evidence  as  his  own  visit  and  that  of  other  disciples  (Luke 
xxiv.  24)  to  the  sepulchre,  or  that  Mark  should  have  omitted 
to  insert  it  if  he  had  done  so.  St.  Paul  knows  nothing  (1  Cor. 
XV.  3-5)  of  this  visit  to  the  sepulchre. 

In  John's  gospel,  the  tradition  is  much  altered  and  added 
to.  It  is  now  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  and  Nicodemus,  not  the 
women,  as  in  Mark  xvi.  1,  and  Luke  xxiii.  56,  who  bring  the 
spices,  about  a  hundred  pound  weight,  and  lay  the  body  in 
the  tomb  with  them.  It  is  Mary  of  Magdala  alone  who  comes 
and  sees  the  stone  taken  away  (there  is  no  mention  of  an 
earthquake,  nor  of  the  descent  of  an  angel),  and  who  then 
runs  and  finds,  not  "  the  Apostles,"  but  Simon  Peter,  and 
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John,  who  outruns  Peter,  and  is  consequently  the  first  wit- 
ness of  the  empty  state  of  the  tomb.  Notwithstanding  the 
express  declarations  of  the  other  evangelists,  we  are  told  that 
neither  Peter  nor  John  knew  that  he  was  to  be  raised  the 
third  day.  Satisfied  with  what  they  had  seen,  they  went 
away,  not,  as  it  would  hare  been  natural  they  should  do,  to 
communicate  so  marvellous  an  event  to  the  other  apostles, 
but  **  unto  their  own  home.** 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Bishop  Marsh  is  obliged  to  confess 
that  after  all  his  attempts  to  reconcile  the  contradiction  of 
St.  John's  account  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  with  that  of 
Mark  and  Luke,  '^  he  has  not  been  able  to  do  it  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  himself,  or  to  any  other  impartial  enquirer 
into  truth.** 

Mary  stood  without  at  the  sepulchre  weeping,  and  looking 
in  saw  two  angels  in  white,  sitting,  this  time,  one  at  the 
head  and  the  other  at  the  feet^  where  the  body  had  lain. 
Thus  first  one  angel  appears  to  one  group  of  women,  then  two 
angels  appear  to  another  group,  and  afterwards  these  two 
angels  conceal  themselves  from  the  apostles,  but  after  their 
departure  show  themselves  to  Mary  Magdalene,  who  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  least  surprised  at  this  occurrence,  but  calmly 
answers  their  question,  **  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  **  Jesus 
then  appears  to  her ;  she  salutes  him  as  Babboni,  and  would 
have  touched  him,  but  Jesus  warns  her  not  to  do  so,  because 
he  had  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father  {sic  in  Cod.  Sin.  and 
Yat.  MS.,  and  the  latter  part  of  this  verse  shows  that  this 
must  be  the  correct  reading),  though  some  verses  later  he  is 
represented  as  allowing  Thomas  to  do  so.  In  the  added 
verses  of  Mark  xvi.  nothing  is  said  of  Jesus  appearing  to  her 
at  the  tomb ;  it  is  merely  stated  that  he  appeared  first  to 
her  out  of  whom  he  had  cast  seven  devils — a  circumstance 
which  is  only  mentioned  in  Luke  viii.  2,  and  therefore  shows 
the  later  date  of  this  portion  of  Mark — and  that  she  went 
and  told  those  who  had  been  with  him,  wJio  did  not  believe  her. 

Irenffius  was  bishop  of  Lyons.  He  wrote  about  a.d.  182. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  Fathers  of  the  Church  who  suffered 
martyrdom,  and  generally  accounted  one  of  its  most  eminent 
and  illustrious  early  writers.  He  was  an  Asiatic,  but  was  sent 
as  bishop  to  Graul,  and  founded  or  built  a  church  in  that  coun- 
try. With  reference  to  his  opinion  respecting  Christ*s  death 
and  resurrection,  which  is  given  below,  we  may  observe  that 
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he  was  a  person  in  many  respects  of  extreme  creduliiy  (as 
he  states  that  he  had  seen  the  statue  of  Lot's  wife,  for 
instance),  though  not  more  so  than  Augustine,  the  glory  of 
Afidca,  who  says  he  saw  men  in  Ethiopia  without  heads,  and 
also  with  one  eye  in  their  foreheads.  The  passage  occurs  in 
his  thirty-third  sermon,  and  is  as  follows :  "  I  was  already 
Bishop  of  Hippo,  when  I  went  into  Ethiopia,  with  some  ser- 
vants of  Christ,  there  to  preach  the  Grospel.  In  this  country  we 
saw  many  men  and  women  without  heads,  who  had  two  great 
eyes  in  their  breasts ;  and  in  countries  still  more  southerly, 
we  saw  a  people  who  had  but  one  eye  in  their  foreheads." 
This  holy  and  veracious  Father  also  says  he  was  an  eye- 
witness of  several  resurrections  of  the  dead ;  and  if  we  believe 
the  one,  we  cannot  refuse  credit  to  the  other  statement. 
When  such  a  man  as  Irenseus  accuses  the  evangelists  of 
forgery,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  case  is  a  very  bad  one  indeed. 

The  passage  is  a  portion  of  lib.  11.  chap,  xxxix.  of  Dr.  Grabe's 
Iren»us,  which  is  entitled,  '^  A  demonstration  that  the  Lord 
preached  after  his  baptism,  not  merely  for  one  year,  but  that 
he  employed  in  preaching  the  whole  term  of  his  life.'*  And 
it  contains  the  following  passage  : — 

"  For  he  came  to  save  all  through  himself — all,  I  say,  who 
through  him  are  bom  to  God — infants,  little  children,  boys, 
youths,  and  old  people.  Therefore  he  preached  in  every 
stage  of  life,  and  made  an  infant  with  infants,  sanctifying 
infants ;  a  child  among  children,  sanctifying  those  of  the 
same  age  as  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  supplying  an 
example  to  them  of  piety,  of  justice,  and  of  submission ;  a 
youth  among  youths,  becoming  an  example  to  youths,  and 
sanctifying  them  to  the  Lord.  So  also,  an  elder  among 
elders,  that  the  teacher  might  be  perfect  in  all  things,  not 
only  according  to  the  exposition  (law  or  rule)  of  truth,  but 
also  according  to  the  period  of  life ;  and  sanctifying  at  the 
same  time  the  elders,  becoming  an  example  even  to  them. 
After  that  he  came  to  death,  that  he  might  be  the  first-bom 
from  the  dead,  he  himself  having  pre-eminence  in  all  things, 
the  prince  of  life,  above  all,  and  excelling  all.  But  to  eetablish 
their  own  forgery ^  that  it  is  written  of  him,  to  call  (it  P)  the 
acceptable  yea/r  of  the  Lordy  they  say  against  themselves  that 
he  preached  (during)  one  year  (oidyP),  and  suffered  on  iiie 
twelfth  month  (of  it?).      They  have  forgotten — giving  up 
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every  (important?)  affair  of  his,  and  taking  away  the  more  ne- 
oessary,  the  more  honourable,  and,  I  say,  that  advanced  period 
of  his,  in  which,  teaching  diligently,  he  presided  over  alL 
For  how  did  he  obtain  disciples  if  he  did  not  teach  ?  And 
how  did  he  teach — not  having  attained  the  age  of  a  master 
(or  doctor)  ?  For  he  came  to  baptism  who  had  not  yet 
completed  thirty  years  of  age  (for  thus  Luke,  who  indicates 
his  years,  lays  it  down,  and  Jesus  was,  as  it  were,  entering  on 
thirty  years  when  he  came  to  baptism) ;  and  after  (his  ?) 
baptism  he  preached  only  one  year — on  completing  his 
thirtieth  year  he  suffered  (death),  being  as  yet  only  a  young 
man,  who  had  not  attained  maturity.  But  as  the  chief  part 
of  thirty  years  belongs  to  youth  (or,  as  a  person  of  thirty 
may  be  considered  a  young  man?),  and  everyone  will  confess 
him  to  be  such  till  the  fortieth  year ;  but  from  the  fortieth 
to  the  fiftieth  year  he  declines  into  old  age,  which  our  Lard 
having  attained  he  taught j  ^  as  the  gospel  and  all  the  elders 
who  in  Asia  assembled  with  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord 
testifyy  and  (as)  John  himself  had  taught  them.  And  he 
(John  ?)  remained  with  them  till  the  time  of  Trajan.  And 
some  of  them  saw  not  only  John,  but  other  apostles,  and 
heard  the  same  things  from  them,  and  bear  the  same  testi- 
mony to  this  revelation.*  ** 

**  Kal  irdpTSs  oi  Trpiafivrtpoi  piaprvpcvciv,  ot  Kara  jr}y  ^Kulav 
^Iwdvptf  TO)  Tot)  Kvpiov  fUiBrjr^  aufifie^KijKOTSs  (ita  Eusebius 
loco  citato  et  Nicephorus,  1.  IIL  chap,  ii.,  sed  in  Georgii 
Sincelli  Chronographia,  p.  345,  edit.  Paris,  1652,  excuderunt 
avfifitfi\i]K0TS9y  et  ne  quid  vanitatis  dicit,  in  margini 
posuerunt  aufi^BfiuoKoreij,  irapaZiitoKivai  raxna  toy  ^\a)dvvr)v  ' 
irapifieivi  yhp  ainols  fJ^XP^  '^^^  Tpaidvov  \p6v(op.  Quidam  autem 
eorum  non  solum  Joannem,  sed  et  alios  Apostolos  viderunt, 
et  luec  eadem  ab  ipsis  audierunt,  et  testantur  de  hujusmodi 
relatione." 

Here  we  have  Jesus  called  the  first-bom  from  the  dead, 
the  very  expression  used  in  Coloss.  i.  18,  and  showing  in 
what  way  it  was  then  understood.  The  orthodox  were  not 
the  only  persons  who  disputed  the  age  of  Christ.  Some 
insisted  that  he  lived  thirty,  thirty-three,  forty,  and  others 
nearly  but  not  quite  fifty  years.  Stephanus  Gobarus  has 
collected  many  of  these  notions  in  the  extracts  made  of 
his  works  by  Photius. 

The  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Christ,  was,  according  to  St. 
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Paul,    "unto  the  Jews   a  stumbling-bloclc,   and  unto    the 
Grentiles  foolishness,"  thus  showing  that  even  in  his  time 
Christians  were  not  agreed  respecting  the  crucifixion.      It 
was  a  stumbling-block  because  there  is  no  prediction  what- 
ever of  a  crucified  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament.   Dan.  ix. 
26,  really  refers  to  the  Bomans  establishing  an  aristocracy  in 
place  of  the  monarchy;  and  Zach.  xii.  10,4)elongs  apparently 
to  the  reign  of  Jehoahaz,  and  refers  to  the  conquest   of 
Jerusalem  by  some  nation  which  is  not    mentioned,  and 
speaks  of  the  great  mourning  in  the  city  for  one  who  is 
lamented  as  an  only  son,  who  seems  to  be  King  Josiah. 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  and  xxxvii,    23,  written  durini^  the  Cap- 
tivity, refer  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Jewish  people  from  the 
idolatrous  nations  which  surrounded  them,  aud  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  idea  of  vicarious  sacrifice  by  declaring  that  every 
man  is  to  be  punished  for  his  own  sins  only.  Josephus  does  not 
say  a  word  respecting  the  Messianic  hopes  of  his  countrymen ; 
and  Philo,  who  does  speak  of  a  hero  similar  to  the  Messiah, 
says  not  a  word  of  his  crucifixion  or  death.     Isa.  liii.  is  by  • 
an  unknown  author  who  wrote  after  the  return  from  the 
Captivity,  and  refers  to  the  writer  himself.     All  the  passages 
in  the  New  Testament  which  refer  to  the  accomplishment 
of  prophecy  (Acts  iii.  18,  viii.  35,  xxvi.  22,  et  sqq. ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  3  ;  1  Pet.  i.  11,  et  sqq.)  were  written  after  the  event,  and 
are  consequently  valueless. 

Origen  states  (Adv.  Celsum,  i.  65)  that  a  wise  man  among 
the  Jews  (\ey6fisv09  iraph  ^lovSalois  a6<l>os)  replied  to  his 
Christian  interpretation  of  Isa.  Iii.  13 — liii.  12,  that  "that 
prophecy  was  made  respecting  the  whole  people,  which  had 
been  dispersed  among  the  nations,  and  struck  down,  and 
that  it  was  inserted  in  order  that  many  proselytes  might  be 
made." 

The  Talmud  gives  a  totally  diflFerent  description  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  from  that  in  the  gospels,  and  one  much  more 
consistent  with  the  customs  of  the  Jews.  In  the  gospels  Judas 
is  represented  as  being  paid  for  recognising  Jesus  and  point- 
ing him  out  to  the  chief  priests.  But  how  can  we  admit  that 
a  man  who  had  just  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  city, 
followed  by  the  acclamation  of  the  whole  people,  was  only 
eight  days  afterwards  so  unknown  to  the  magistrates  that  they 
were  obliged  to  bribe  a  disciple  to  inform  them  which  he  was  ? 
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According  to  the  law  of  Moses,  no  one  could  be  condemned 
without  two  paid  witnesses.  But  when  sacred  teaching 
was  in  question,  the  Talmud  says  that  it  is  permitted  to  con- 
ceal two  witnesses  behind  tapestry,  or  a  screen,  where  they 
can  see  and  hear  everything,  and  to  make  the  accused  person 
speak.  **  And  this,"  says  the  yniter,  "  is  what  they  did  with 
Jesus.  Judas  had  placed  two  witnesses  in  concealment,  and 
then  asked  Jesus  *  Is  it  not  thou  who  art  the  Son  of  Grod  9  * 
and  Jesus  having  answered, '  Yes,'  the  witnesses  came  forth 
from  their  hiding-place  and  accused  him.*'  The  Talmud 
adds :  '^  They  hung  Jesus  the  day  before  the  Passover.  (The 
Jews  used  to  stone  a  criminal  before  hanging,  and  made 
him  drunk.)  But  forty  days  before  the  execution,  the  crier 
cried  every  day,  'Jesus  is  condemned  to  be  stoned  for  having 
bewitched,  turned  aside,  and  raised  up  Israel.  K  anyone 
knows  how  to  defend  him,  let  him  come  and  defend  him ! ' 
No  one  came.     So  they  hung  him  the  day  before  Pasach." 

The  above  is  written  in  the  Hebrew  spoken  at  the  time 
Jesus  lived.  As  to  the  forty  days  crying  through  the  town, 
no  evangelist  speaks  of  it.  It  may  be  observed  that  this 
account,  whether  true  or  not,  agrees  verbatim  with  that  in 
Acts  V.  30,  *^  The  God  of  our  fiithers  raised  up  Jesus,  whom 
ye  (the  Jews)  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree,''  and  with  chap.  x. 
89,  where  the  same  expression  is  used. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Babbis  were  far  from  wish- 
ing to  discredit  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  It  would  seem  from 
the  above  that  they  were  equally  anxious  to  establish  his 
having  died  by  an  ignominious  death.  The  whole,  however, 
is  unhistorical,  for  the  Jews,  being  subject  to  the  Eomans, 
bad  no  longer  the  power  of  pronouncing  judgment  in  capital 
oases,  and  consequently  could  not  condemn  Jesus  to  be 
guilty  of  death  (Mark  xiv.  64). 

Their  powers  were  limited  to  the  punishment  of  heretics 
by  the  synagogues,  which  consisted  of  corporal  punishments 
usually  inflicted  by  the  hazzan,  'Tirrifdrqs^  or  apparitor 
(Luke  iv.  29),  who  belonged  to  each  synagogue.  They  had 
also  messengers  ('ATrooroXoi,  or  ay^sKoi)^  of  whom  Paul  was 
probably  one,  who  carried  on  the  communication  between 
one  synagogue  and  the  other.  Examples  of  the  punishments 
inflicted  by  them  are  to  be  found  in  Matt.  v.  25,  x.  17,  xxiiL 
84 ;  Mark  xiii.  9 ;  Luke  xii.  11,  xxi.  12  ;  Acts  xxiL  19,  xxvi. 
11;  2  Cor.  xi.  24,  in  none  of  which   cases   is   there  any 
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mention  of  capital   punishment,  though  death  sometimes 
resulted  from  stoning,  to  which  Paul  himself  was  subjected. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  are  told  for  the  first  time 
that  Jesus  was  seen  of  the  Apostles  *^  forty  "  days,  and  that 
he  told  them  that  thej  should  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
not  many  days  hence,  which  contradicts  Mark  i.  8,  in  which 
John  tells  the  multitude  that  Jesus  himself  would  baptize 
them  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  gospel  of  Matthew  is  the  first  which  mentions  the 
appearance  of  Jesus  after  the  crucifixion,  and  states  it  to 
have  taken  place  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee.  In  Luke  it 
takes  place  at  Emmaus,  and  the  ascension  takes  place  at 
Bethany.  The  concluding  verses  of  Mark  do  not  specify  any 
place,  nor  any  witnesses  of  the  resurrection.  In  the  Acts 
the  ascension  is  represented  as  taking  place  from  '^  the 
mount  called  Olivet,"  and  we  have  now  a  development  of  the 
tradition — Jesus  is  taken  up,  a  cloud  receives  him  out  of 
their  sight,  and  two  men  in  white  apparel  stand  by  them 
as  they  look  toward  heaven  as  he  went  up.  Paul,  however 
(1  Cor.  XV.  6,  6),  renders  this  impossible  by  distinctly  stating 
that  after  he  had  been  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  Twelve 
(not  the  Eleven),  he  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren 
at  once,  afterwards  of  James,  then  of  all  the  apostles,  and 
lastly  by  himself,  and  does  not  mention  a  visible  resurrection 
at  all. 

One  of  the  evangelical  books  which  is  now  considered 
apocryphal,  but  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  canonical 
books,  the  "Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  Travels  of  the 
Apostles  Peter,  John,  Andrew,  Thomas,  and  Paul,"  says  that 
Christ  never  really  showed  himself;  that  he  had  merely 
appeared  to  his  disciples  in  different  human  shapes ;  that  at 
one  time  he  appeared  as  an  old  man,  at  another  time  as  a 
young  man,  sometimes  tall,  sometimes  of  middle  height, 
sometimes  very  tall,  sometimes  surrounded  by  light,  aud 
sometimes  entirely  enveloped  by  a  cloud. 

The  account  of  the  Ascension  is  imitated  from  the  tra- 
ditional account  of  the  disappearance  of  Moses,  which  is  thus 
given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  IV.  viii.  48)  :  "  Now,  as  soon  as  they 
(i.e.  the  Senate,  Eleazar  the  high-priest,  and  Joshua)  were 
come  unto  the  mountain  called  Abarim  (which  is  a  very 
high  mountain,  situate  over  against  Jericho,  and  one  that 
affords,  to  such  as  are  upon  it,  a  prospect  of  the  greatest 
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part  of  the  excellent  land  of  Canaan),  he  dismissed  the 
Senate ;  and  as  he  was  going  to  embrace  Eleazar  and  Joshna, 
and  was  stiU  discoursing  with  them^  a  cloud  stood  over  him 
on  the  sudden,  and  he  disappeared  in  a  certain  yalley, 
although  he  wrote  in  the  holy  books  that  he  died,  which 
was  done  out  of  fear,  lest  they  should  venture  to  say  that 
because  of  his  extraordinary  virtue  he  went  to  Grod." 

After  the  ascension  had  taken  place,  the  Eleven  and  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  disciples  being  assembled  in  an  upper 
room,  Peter  stands  up  and  delivers  a  speech  about  Judas, 
which  he  says  was  prophesied  about  by  the  Holy  Ghost  by 
the  mouth  of  David.  The  only  passage  in  the  Psalms  which 
can  be  made  in  any  way  to  refer  to  this  is  Ps.  xli.  9;  but 
why  is  not  verse  8  equally  prophetic,  "  An  evil  disease,  say 
they,  cleaveth  unto  him,"  &c.  9  Judas  of  Kerioth,  respecting 
whose  fate  we  are  left  in  ignorance  in  Mark,  and  who  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  3-5,  brought  back  and  threw  down  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple,  and  went  and  hanged  himself, 
now  appears  as  having  purchased  a  field  called  Aceldama, 
and,  instead  of  hanging  himself,  as  falling  headlong,  and 
bursting  asunder  in  the  midst.  This  it  is  attempted  to  be 
shown  was  prophesied  in  the  Psalms,  and  for  that  purpose 
two  passages  are  taken  from  two  different  psalms  and 
joined  together.  These  passages  in  the  original  Hebrew  run 
as  follows :  *^  Let  their  palace  be  desolate,  and  let  there  not 
be  a  dweller  in  their  tents,  and  let  another  take  his  office," 
Ps.  Ixix.  25,  and  cix.  8,  which  has  been  altered  into  ^^  Let  his 
habitation  be  desolate,  and  let  no  man  dwell  therein." 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Judas  of  the  gospels  and  the 
Judas  of  the  Acts  are  quite  different  personages  :  thus — 


The  Judas  of  the  gospels 

Repented; 

Returned  the  money  to  the  chief 
priests  and  elders ; 

Cast  it  down  in  the  temple,  and  de- 
parted; 

Died  by  his  own  act  and  will. 


The  Judas  of  the  Acts 

Did  not  repent ; 

Kept  the  money  for  his  own  use ; 

Bought  a  field  with  it ; 

Died  by  accident 


Papias  (Frag.  3)  gives  another  and  totally  different 
account  of  the  death  of  Judas.  He  says  :  '^  Judas  walked  in 
this  world  a  great  example  of  impiety ;  for  being  swelled  so 
much  in  flesh  that  he  could  not  pass  through  where  a  cart 
passed  through  easily,  he  was  crushed  by  the  cart,  so  that 
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his   entrails  gushed  out"     (CEcumenii  Comment,  in  Acta 
Apostolic,  chap.  ii.). 

When  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  or  nnynK'nin,  chaq  hashabaroth, 
which  came  seven  weeks,  or  fifty  days,  after  the  Passover  was 
come,  the  Twelve  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place  [the 
Cod.  Sin.  reads,  "  They  were  together  in  one  place ;"  and  both 
the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  MSS.  omit  "  with  one  accord  "], 
and  "suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a 
rushing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where  they 
were  sitting.  And  there  appeared  scattered  among  them 
tongues  "  (this  is  the  correct  translation  of  ^al  &(f>0rjaav  airoh 
iiafispL^ofievaL  yXAaaac)  "  as  of  fire,  and  one  sat  upon  each  of 
them"  {kKdduri  Ts). 

Almost  all  the  ancients,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  believed 
the  Supreme  Being  to  be  material,  and  to  consist  of  a  very 
refined  igneous  fiuid.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  most  of  the 
ancient  Christian  Fathers.  This  was  called  the  "  anima  "  as 
feminine,  or  "spiritus"  as  masculine,  and  was  the  breath  or  air 
in  motion  (Isa.  xi.  4),  an  incorporeal  substance,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Lactantius  (1.  II.  ch.  xiii.)  considers  fire  and  water  to 
be  the  two  principal  elements,  from  the  union  of  which  all 
sublunary  bodies  spring.  He  calls  the  first  a  male  element 
and  an  active  principle,  and  the  second  a  female  element 
and  a  passive  principle.  This  was  often  confounded  with  the 
igneous  fluid  of  which  God  was  supposed  to  consist ;  whence 
came  the  baptism  by  fire  and  the  Holy  Ghost  (Matt.  iii.  11)., 

The  tongues  of  fire  which  were  scattered  among  the 
Apostles  were  the  same  as  fire  (Isa.  v.  24 ;  conf.  Yirg.  ^n.  ii. 
682-4),  and  as  the  representative  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures 
of  the  glory  in  a  man's  head  as  a  fiame  or  tongue  of  fire,  not 
as  in  the  later  pictures  in  the  form  of  a  ring  of  light  encir- 
cling the  head.  This  descent  of  fire  or  wisdom  upon  the 
Apostles  is  therefore  a  symbolical  representation  of  their 
having  acquired  the  knowledge  of  God. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by  placing  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  after  the  Ascension,  contradict  John  xx.  22,  where 
Jesus  breathes  on  his  disciples,  and  says  to  them,  ^^  Eeceive 
ye  the  Holy  Spirit "  {AdfisTs  irvev/ui  arfiop),  and  then  gives 
them  authority  to  remit  and  retain  sins.  To  reconcile  these 
contradictions,  the  commentators  have  supposed  that  the 
Apostles  only  received  a  portion  of  the  Spirit  during  the  life- 
time of  Jesus,  and  that  it  was  only  poured  upon  them  in  it^ 
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fiilness  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  But  the  fourth  gospel 
(which  is  believed  to  have  been  written  long  after  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles)  takes  no  more  notice  of  the  descent  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  than  if  it  never  had  occurred, 
and  it  shows  that  the  belief  of  the  Church  at  that  time  was 
that  the  Apostles  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit  from  Jesus 
himself. 

The  scene  of  religious  excitement  which  took  place  on  this 
occasion,  when  they  were  gathered  together  to  choose  a  new 
apostle  (fcr*  to  ahroy "  for  the  purpose" ),  is  represented  as  pro- 
ducing a  mixed  effect  on  the  multitude  which  was  brought 
tcfgether  by  it.  The  other  tongues  with  which  they  are  said 
to  have  spoken  were  a  confused  utterance  (Isa.  xxviii.  11, 
*^  With  stammering  lips  and  another  tongue  will  he  speak  to 
this  people ;  *'  and  xxxviii.  19,  *^  Thou  shalt  see  a  fierce  people, 
a  people  of  deeper  speech  than  thou  canst  perceive ;  of  a  stam- 
mering tongue,  that  thou  canst  not  understand  ");  and  though 
in  their  frenzied  utterances  the  words  resembled,  and  probably 
partook  of,  other  dialects,  yet  it  is  said  that  some  of  those 
who  were  present  thought  they  were  full  of  new  wine,  which, 
if  the  utterances  had  been  distinct^  they  could  not  have  sup- 
posed. The  fact  is,  that  in  moments  of  ecstatic  excitement 
the  believer  uttered  inarticulate  sounds,  which  had  no  mean- 
ing, and  which  were  taken  to  be  words  in  a  foreign  language, 
which  men  sought  to  interpret.  (See  Acts  ii.  4 ;  x.  44,  et 
sqq ;  xi.  15.)  In  former  times  this  symbolism  was  carried  to 
a  much  greater  extent.  Isaiah  does  not  hesitate  at  stating 
(chap.  vi.  6)  that  one  of  the  seraphim  flew  at  him,  having  a 
live  coal  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  taken  with  the  tongs  from 
off  the  altar,  and  laid  upon  his  mouth,  when  his  sin  was 
purged  and  he  received  the  gift  of  eloquence ;  and  Jeremiah 
(L  9)  represents  God  as  touching  his  mouth  with  his  hand  I 

The  religion  of  Mohammed,  which  is  devoutly  believed  in 
by  millions  of  certainly  not  the  least  intelligent  portion  of  the 
human  race,  is  founded  not  upon  the  Divine  origin  of  the 
Plpophet— who  is  allowed  by  his  followers  to  have  been  not 
only  a  mere  ordinary  mortal,  but  to  have  been  wholly  unable 
to  read  or  write — but  upon  his  supposed  inspiration.  Ayesha 
thus  describes  the  manner  in  which  the  revektions  were 
made  to  the  Prophet.  "Verily"  says  she,  "Harith  bin 
TTiMlia.Tn  asked  Mohammed,  *  How  did  the  instructions  come 
io  yon  P '   The  Prophet  replied, '  Sometimes  like  the  sound 
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of  a  bell— a  kind  of  communication  which  was  rery  severe 
for  me ;  and  when  the  sounds  ceased,  I  found  myself  aware 
of  the  instructions.  And  sometimes  the  angel  would  come 
in  the  form  of  a  man,  and  converse  with  me,  and  all  his 
words  I  remembered  '"  (Bukhari  and  Muslims). 

Bishop  Middleton  says  ("  Essay  on  the  Gift  of  Tongues  ** ) : 
"The  Scripture  Greek  is  utterly  rude  and  barbarous,  and 
abounds  with  every  fault  that  can  possibly  deform  a  language  ; 
whereas  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  an  inspired 
language  pure,  clear,  noble,  and  effective,  even  beyond  the 
force  of  common  speech,  since  nothing  can  come  from  God 
but  what  is  perfect  of  its  kind.  In  short,  we  should  expect 
the  purity  of  Plato  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.'* 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  necessary  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  descend  upon  a  person  to  enable  him  to  speak 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  for  we  find  St.  Paul  (in  1  Cor.  xiv.  18) 
saying,  "  I  thank  God,  I  speak  with  an  unknown  tongue  more 
than  ye  all  **  (this  is  the  reading  in  the  Cod.  Sin.,  and  the 
next  verse  shows  that  it  is  the  correct  one).   Peter,  standing 
up  with  the  Eleven,  endeavours  by  a  quotation  from  Joel  to 
show  that  this  effiision  of  the  Spirit  had  been  predicted.  But 
the  passage  he  has  quoted  is  part  of  a  manifest  insertion, 
from  chap.  ii.   28,  to  iii.  8,  into  the  book  of  Joel,  which 
promises  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  a  return  from  captivity, 
and  was  not  written  by  Joel,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 
The  quotation  should  have  extended  to  the  Lord's  promise 
to   gather  all  nations  and  bring  them  into  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  and  plead  with  them  there  for  his  people  Israel ; 
but  this  would  not  have  answered  the  purpose.     Peter  con- 
tinues :  **  Jesus  the  Nazarite,  a  man  from  God,  marked  out 
unto  you  from  God  by  mighty  works  and  wonders  and  signs, 
which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves 
know :  him,  being  delivered  up  by  the  determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked 
hands  have  nailed  up  and  slain,  whom  God  hath  raised  up, 
having  loosed  the  pains  of  death,  because  it  was  not  possible 
that  he  should  be  holden  of  it.''     We  then  have  an  inaccurate 
quotation  from  Ps.  xvi.  8-11,  which  wholly  changes  the 
senseof  it.  The  passage  runs, commencing  with  verse  7:  ^'I  will 
bless  the  Lord,  who  hath  given  me  counsel :  my  reins  also 
instruct  me  in  the  night  seasons.     I  have  set  the  Lord  always 
before  me :  because  he  is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not  be 
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mored.  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory  rejoiceth : 
my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
Boul  in  hell ;  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see 
corruption.  Thou  wilt  show  me  the  path  of  life  ;  in  thy 
presence  is  fulness  of  joy;  at  thy  right  hand  there  are 
pleasures  for  evermore."  This  passage,  in  which  David 
speaks  of  himself,  has  been  altered  into  a  prophecy  by  a 
slight  alteration  in  the  first  words  of  it.  In  verse  30  we  come 
to  what  is  evidently  a  later  addition,  that  "  he  would  raise 
up  Christ  to  sit  upon  his  throne."  The  author  would  never 
have  ventured  on  so  bold  an  assertion  as  this,  and  accordingly 
the  Cod.  Sin.  and  other  MSS.  have  what  is  no  doubt  the 
correct  reading — "  That  of  the  fruit  of  his  (David's)  loins 
should  sit  upon  the  throne."  This  is  more  correct ;  but  the 
sense  is  totally  altered  when  we  turn  to  the  psalm  itself 
(Ps.  cxxxii.  11),  and  find  in  the  next  verse  that  the  promise 
is  extended  to  "  their  children  for  evermore,"  meaning  no- 
thing more  than  the  usual  hereditary  monarchy  which  David 
expected,  though  vainly,  to  establish.  The  assertion  in  verse 
30,  that  David  was  a  prophet,  is  gratuitous ;  and  if  he  were  a 
prophet,  he  was  a  false  one,  for  none  of  his  race  is  left,  and 
Jesus  the  Nazarite  was  no  descendant  of  his.  Yerse  33,  which 
should  read,  "  Being  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God  *'  (rg 
Bifif  oiv  Tov  Beov  vyfr{o0Bi9)f  is  founded  (verse  34)  on  an  in- 
correct translation  of  Ps.  ex.  1,  which,  there  is  no  doubt, 
was  not  written  by  David  at  all,  if  indeed  any  of  the  Psalms 
were  which  bear  his  name.  The  correct  translation  of  this 
psalm,  in  which  the  poet  advises  him  not  to  go  out  with  his 
army  and  risk  his  valuable  life  in  battle,  is :  ^*  Jehovah  hath 
said  to  my  lord,  *  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand  until  I  make 
thine  enemies  a  stool  for  thy  feet.* " 

The  miracles  done  by  Pet^r  and  John — ^those  "  unlettered 
and  common  men,"  SpOpoyrroc  dypafifuiTol  teal  ISt&Ttu  (Acts  iv. 
13) — are  of  the  most  astonishing  description.  The  first  was 
performed  in  the  temple  itself,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
the  Nazarite,  whom  the  priests  and  elders  had  just  caused 
to  be  executed.  After  a  time,  we  are  told,  these  miracles 
became  so  numerous  that  the  high-priest  and  the  Sadducees 
put  the  whole  of  the  apostles  into  prison,  from  which  they 
were  miraculously  released.  Finally,  having  been  beaten  by 
the  priests,  they  returned  to  the  temple,  and  taught  and 
preached  as  before. 
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We  now  come  to  that  important  event  in  the  history  of 
the  primitive  Church,  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  The 
witnesses  who  according  to  law  (Deut.  xviL  7)  had  to 
throw  the  first  stones  at  the  first  Christian  martyr  (Stephen) 
laid  down  their  clothes  at  the  feet  of  a  young  fanatic  named 
Saul  or  Paul,  who  was  "  consenting  unto  his  death,  and  kept 
the  raiment  of  them  that  slew  him  "  (Acts  xxii.  20).  This 
event  took  place  about  the  year  a.d.  36  38,  and  was  due  to 
the  hatred  of  the  orthodox  Jews  against  the  new  sect—  the 
Romans,  according  to  their  custom,  tolerating  all  religions. 
This  event,  and  the  persecution  which  followed,  broke  up 
the  primitive  Church,  with  its  coenobitic  life,  for  ever.  But 
the  career  of  Saul  was  interrupted  on  his  journey  to  Damascus, 
with  the  object  of  seeking  out  the  Christians  and  bringing 
them  bound  to  Jerusalem,  by  seeing,  as  he  drew  near 
Damascus,  a  light  from  heaven,  which  shined  suddenly  round 
about  him.  "  He  fell  to  the  earth,  and  heard  a  voice  saying 
unto  him,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?  And  he  said, 
Who  art  thou.  Lord?  And  the  Lord  said,  I  am  Jesus 
whom  thou  persecutest ;  it  is  hard  for  thee  tb  kick  against 
the  pricks."  The  Cod.  Sin,  and  other  MSS.  omit  the 
words,  "  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks."  The 
first  part  of  verse  6  is  also  omitted  in  these  MSS.,  and  the 
passage,  reads  :  "  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest.  But 
arise,  and  go  into  the  city,  and  it  shall  be  told  thee  what 
thou  must  do."  This  is  probably  the  original,  and  the  rest 
has  been  inserted  to  make  it  tally  with  the  subsequent 
accounts.  The  men  who  journeyed  with  him  stood  speech- 
less, hearing  a  voice,  but  seeing  no  man.  Saul  arose  from 
the  earth ;  and  when  his  eyes  were  opened,  he  saw  nothing 
(this  is  the  old  reading — the  modem  one  makes  nonsense  of 
the  passage) ;  and  they  led  him  by  the  hand,  and  brought 
him  to  Damascus,  where  he  was  three  days  without  sight  or 
food  or  drink. 

After  this  we  have  two  accounts  in  the  Acts  purporting 
to  be  given  by  Saul  or  Paul  himself,  contradicting  the  first 
in  many  particulars.  The  first  is  in  Acts  xxii.,  when  the 
Jews  are  addressed  by  him  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  He 
there  states  that  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  voice  said 
unto  him,  "Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  meP  And  I 
answered,  Who  art  thou.  Lord?  And  he  said  unto  me,  I 
am  Jesus  the  Nazarite,  whom  thou  persecutest."  He  then 
contradicts  the  former  account  by  saying  that  ^Hhey  that 
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were  with  me  saw  indeed  the  light  [and  were  afraid]  " 
(the  words  in  brackets  are  omitted  in  the  MSS.  before  re- 
ferred to),  '^  but  the  J  heard  not  the  voice  of  him  that  spake 
to  me." 

The  second  acconnt  is  given  by  Panl  in  the  presence  of 
Sjng  Agrippa,  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts.  He 
states  (verse  13)  that  he  '^  saw  in  the  midway  a  light  from 
heaven,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shining  round 
*  about  me  and  them  which  journeyed  with  me ; "  and  then  for 
the  first  time  we  are  told  that  the  whole  company  fell  to  the 
earth,  and  that  the  voice  spoke  to  him  in  the  Hebrew  tongue ; 
and  now  we  have  '^  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the 
pricks  "  added  to  '^  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me?  " 

In  the  first  two  accounts  Paul  is  represented  as  asking 
what  the  Lord  would  have  him  to  do,  in  answer  to  which 
he  is  told  to  go  to  Damascus,  where  Ananias  heals  his 
blindness.  In  the  first  account  it  is  said  that  after  re- 
maining certain  days  with  the  disciples  at  Damascus,  he 
preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues.  In  the  second,  given 
by  Paul  himself,  nothing  is  said  of  this,  but  he  has  a  second 
vision  of  Christ  in  the  temple,  after  which  he  goes  to  preach 
to  the  Gentiles,  not  the  Jews.  In  the  third  account  Paul 
gives  a  totally  different  version.  After  the  words,  ^'  Who 
art  thou.  Lord?"  we  have  for  answer,  ''I  am  Jesus,"  not 
Jesus  the  Nazarite,  '^  whom  thou  persecutest."  And  now 
all  mention  of  his  going  to  Damascus,  of  his  blindness,  of 
Ananias,  and  of  his  second  vision  of  Christ,  is  omitted,  and 
he  is  ordered  to  rise  up  and  stand  on  his  feet.  The  passage 
runs :  ^^  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest.  But  rise  and 
stand  upon  thy  feet:  for  I  have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this 
purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both  of 
these  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  in 
the  which  I  will  appear  unto  thee ;  separating  thee  {i^ai- 
povfitvos  as)  from  the  people,  and  from  the  Gentiles,  unto 
whom  now  I  send  thee,  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
Qod,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inherit- 
ance among  tiiem  which  are  sanctified,  by  fidth  which  is  in 
me." 

Jesus  is  here  represented  as  coming  down  from  heaven, 
and  quoting,  or  referring  to,  three  different  passages  in  Isaiah 
to  Paul,  viz.  chap.  zxxv.  4,  xlii.  7,  and  Ix.  1.  The  first  of 
these  passages  is  from  that  portion  of  Isaiah,  extending  fit>m 
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chap,  zzxii.  to  chap,  zxxy.,  in  which  the  author  rejoices  over 
the  destruction  of  Babylon.  It  is  evidently  by  a  different 
author  to  that  of  other  parts  of  Isaiah,  for  it  quotes  the  thir- 
teenth chapter,  where  it  declares  that  Babylon  shall  be  made  a 
dwelling-place  for  owls  (ostriches),  wild  beasts  of  the  desert 
(jackals),  and  satyrs,  who  should  dance  there.  The  author  of 
these  chapters,  in  thus  quoting  firom  the  book  of  the  former 
author,  calls  it  the  Book  of  Jehovah.  The  second  passage  is 
from  another  portion  of  Isaiah,  by  an  author  who  lived  under 
Zerubbabel.  He  quotes  the  words  of  the  prophet  Nahum, 
which  were  written  on  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  seventy- 
four  years  earlier :  ^^  How  beautifcd  upon  the  mountains  are 
the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings."  The  date  of 
this  composition  is  therefore  about  200  years  later  than  the 
Isaiah  to  whom  it  is  here  attributed.  The  third  passage 
belongs  to  a  portion  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  which  was  written 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  or  Nehemiah,  and  expresses  delight  at 
the  permission  given  through  Nehemiah  to  build  up  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  '^  Arise  [O  Jerusalem],  shine,  for  ihy  light  is 
come,  and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  is  risen  upon  thee." 

When  we  turn  to  Paul's  own  letters,  written  some  seventy 
years  before  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  in  them  not 
the  slightest  allusion  to  this  incident  on  the  road  to  Damascus, 
to  his  blindness,  or  to  his  baptism  by  Ananias.  What  he 
does  state  is,  that  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  him, 
that  he  might  preach  him  am>ong  the  Oentiles.  After  spending 
three  years  in  Arabia,  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  ''to  acquaint 
himself  with  Cephas,"  as  the  older  MSS.  have  it,  and  abode 
with  him  fifteen  days ;  thus  contradicting  Acts  ix.  26,  27, 
where  it  is  said  that  ''  he  assayed  to  join  himself  to  the 
disciples,  but  they  were  all  afraid  of  him,  and  believed  not 
that  he  was  a  disciple.  But  Barnabas  took  him,  and  brought 
him  to  the  Apostles,"  &c.  In  his  next  letter,  the  first  to 
the  Corinthians,  we  find  him  for  the  first  time  saying  that 
he  had  seen  Jesus  (Christ  is  omitted  in  the  old  MSS.)  in 
a  prophetic  ecstasy,  as  we  have  already  seen  (1  Cor.  ix.  1 ; 
XV.  8).  This  is  all  that  he  himself  states  on  the  subject,  and 
his  silence  on  all  the  details  given  in  the  Acts  is  most 
remarkable. 

Fourteen  years  after,  Paul  went  up  again  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  takes  pains  to  teU  us  he  was  unknown  by  fsLce, 
except  to  Cephas  [Cod.  Sin.]  and  James  the  Lord's  brother 
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(Gkd.  i.  19,  22) ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  he  for 
the  first  time  calls  himself  an  apostle  (Gal.  i.  1,  et  sqq.),  a 
title  which  he  says  (chap.  ii.  7-10)  he  received  in  the  year 
A.D.  51.  But  the  author  of  the  Acts  never  gives  him  this 
title,  nor  have  we  any  evidence  that  he  ever  received  the 
laying-on  of  hands  which  was  necessary  to  confer  on  him  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit.  All  we  are  told  is,  that  he  was  baptized 
(Acts  ix.  18).  Notwithstanding  this,  he  eame  as  one  having 
authority,  and  communicated  to  the  Church  the  Gospel  which 
he  had  preached  among  the  Gentiles,  but  privately.  James, 
Cephas,  and  John,  who,  he  says,  seemed  to  be  pillars,  gave 
him  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  should  go  and  preach  to  the 
Gtentiles,  while  the  Apostles  preached  to  the  Jews.  Dissen- 
sion soon  broke  out,  however ;  and  Paul,  who  said  he  had  had 
a  revelation  (Gal.  ii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  28),  obtained  the  victory 
over  the  Jewish  party  in  the  Church. 

In  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  have  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  Paul  understood  it.  The 
following  version  is  the  one  which  the  Cod.  Sin.  and  other 
MSS.  contain  (1  Cor.  xi.  23-89)  :-- 

"  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered 
unto  you.  That  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  night  in  which 
he  was  betrayed,  took  bread :  and  when  he  had  given  thanks, 
he  brake  it,  and  said.  This  is  my  body,  which  is  for  you : 
this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  After  the  same  manner,  also, 
he  took  the  cup,  when  he  had  supped,  saying,  This  cup  is 
the  new  covenant  in  my  blood :  this  do  ye,  as  oft  as  ye  drink 
it,  in  remembrance  of  me.  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread 
and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come. 
Wherefore,  whosoever  shall  eat  the  bread  or  drink  the  cup 
of  the  Lord  unworthily  shall  be  guilty  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  Lord.  But  let  a  man  examine  himself,  and  so 
let  him  eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup.  For  he 
that  eateth  and  drinketh,  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to 
himself,  not  discerning  the  body.  For  this  cause  many  are 
weak  and  sickly  among  you,  and  many  sleep." 

The  expressions  here  are  generally  identical  with  those  in 
the  synoptical  gospels,  but  some  additions  have  been  made 
in  the  latter.  In  the  three  principal  MSS.  the  account  in 
Mark  is :  ^^  Jesus  took  bread,  and  gave  praise,  and  brake  it, 
and  gave  it  to  them,  and  said.  Take,  this  is  my  body.     And 
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he  took  the  cup,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks,  he  gave  it 
to  them :  and  they  all  drank  out  of  it.  And  he  said  unto 
them,  This  is  my  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  is  shed  for 
many.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  drink  of  the  fruit 
of  the  vine  until  that  day  that  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.'* 

In  Matthew,  the  word  "eat*'  is  inserted  after  "take," 
thus  giving  a  symbolical  meaning  to  the  breaking  of  the 
bread,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  superstition. 
Matthew  also  violates  all  probability  by  making  Jesus 
declare  who  it  was  that  should  betray  him  by  namey  and  yet, 
immediately  proceeding  to  institute  the  Last  Supper,  and 
enjoining  it  upon  Judas  equally  with  the  rest.  In  Luke, 
Jesus  says  nothing  about  the  betrayal  till  after  supper. 
Matthew  found  in  Mark's  gospel  the  words  xal  Sviov  /f 
auTov  Trdures  ("  and  they  all  drank  out  of  it  ").  This  he  has 
altered  into  a  command  of  Jesus,  Hiers  i^  adrov  irdvrzf 
("  Drink  ye  all  out  of  it "),  and  has  thus  changed  this  simple 
statement  also  into  a  command  having  a  symbolical  mean- 
ing. We  have  the  addition  of  bIs  a<l>sa'i,v  dfiapn&v,  thus 
making  the  death  of  Jesus  appear  to  be  a  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  in  order  to  obtain  the  remission  of  the  sins  of  men 
from  God.  These  words  are  not  to  be  found  in  Mark,  Luke, 
or  Paul.  "  New "  is  also  an  addition,  and  is  not  found  in 
the  Cod.  Sin.,  which  reads,  "  This  is  my  blood  of  the  testa- 
tament,"  &c. 

Matthew  also  contradicts  Luke  in  making  Jesus  and  the 
Apostles  go  into  the  Mount  of  Olives,  when  they  had  sung  a 
hymn  after  supper,  and  omits  the  important  conversation 
that  Luke  mentions  as  having  taken  place.  Luke  says,  that 
after  this  conversation  Jesus  went  out  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  as  usual  (chap.  xxii.  39  ;  conf.  chap.  xxi.  37), 
and  mentions  what  took  place  there.  Matthew  places  the 
prediction  of  Peter's  denial  at  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  makes 
Jesus  predict  that  all  his  apostles  should  that  night  be 
offended  because  of  him,  of  the  verification  of  which  there 
is  not  the  smallest  evidence ;  and  finishes  by  making  Jesus 
declare  also,  that  after  he  is  risen  he  will  go  before  them 
into  Gulilee ;  though  Luke  assures  us  that  after  his  resur- 
rection he  appeared  to  them  all  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  there 
daily  conversed  with  them  till  his  ascension,  that  by  his 
express  command   they   continued  at  Jerusalem   from  the 
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PassoTer  till  the  feast  of  Pentecost ;  and  that  th6  Apostles 
abode  there  long  after. 

In  the  next  verse  the  oldest  MS.  has^  "  I  will  not  drink  of 
the  firuit  of  the  vine,"  which  has  been  altered  into,  "  I  will 
drink  no  more  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine/'  ^'  until  the  day  that  I 
drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  Grod.''  The  new  wine  is 
the  symbol  of  wisdom,  which  he  himself  would  only  fhlly 
acquire  in  a  future  life.  Matthew  has  altered  the  passage 
altogether.  He  is  thinking  of  a  new  Passover,  to  be  held  in 
another  world,  and  has  accordingly  inserted  rovrovj  ^^of  this," 
instead  of  toO,  ^'  of  the,"  firuit  of  the  vine ;  and  in  the  Cod. 
Sin.  and  Vat.  MS.  the  wotd  "  new "  is  omitted,  which  is 
probably  the  true  reading.  He  has  also  inserted  the  words 
fjL^  vfA&v  {*^  with  you  "),  thus  entirely  altering  the  meaning 
of  the  passage. 

When  we  come  to  Paul's  statement,  we  find  after  the 
words  "this  is  my  body,"  the  words  "which  is  for  you: 
this  do  in  remembrance  of  me,"  which  are  neither  in  Mark 
nor  Matthew.  He  also  represents  Jesus  as  taking  the  cup 
after  supper,  but  not  as  giving  it  to  the  disciples,  any  more 
than  the  bread,  the  words  "  take "  and  "  he  gave  it  to 
them  "  being  omitted,  and  the  whole  mystical  meaning  done 
away  with  by  the  words  "  do  this  in  remembrance  of  me." 
The  words  which  foUow  are  altered  in  their  meiuung  by  the 
addition  of  the  word  "  unworthily  "  in  verse  29,  which  is 
not  in  the  three  principal  MSS.  This  and  the  next  verse 
evidently  refer  to  the  disorders  committed  by  the  Corin- 
thians upon  these  occasions,  and  which,  if  the  Lord's  Supper 
were  celebrated  daily,  may  well  have  caused  sickness  and 
even  death. 

Paul,  therefore,  who  had  been  baptized  and  instructed  at 
Damascus,  belonged  to  that  party  in  the  early  Church  which 
held  that  bread  and  wine  were  used  at  the  Last  Supper ; 
but  he  regards  it  only  as  a  commemorative  feast,  which, 
nevertheless,  ought  only  to  be  partaken  of  with  reverence 
and  by  those  who  were  fit  to  do  so.  The  words  "  which  is 
for  you  "  have  been  added  to  the  version  in  Mark,  and  have 
been  subsequently  altered  to  "which  is  broken  for  you," 
to  agree  with  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  thus  contradicting 
the  statement  in  the  fourth  gospel  that  "  they  brake  not 
his  legs."  Li  the  same  way,  "  take,  eat,"  has  bc^n  inserted 
to  make  the  account  agree  with  the  other  gospels ;  but  the 
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editor  has  omitted  to  make  any  change  respecting  the  cnp, 
*w^hich  is  here  represented  as  being  taken  after  supper.  In 
Luke,  who  adopts  Paul's  version,  the  ceremony  is  made 
entirely  Jewish  :  it  is  called  the  Passover,  and  the  two  cups 
which  were  usually  blessed  at  that  festival  are  now  men- 
tioned for  the  first  time.  This  gospel  agrees  with  Paul's 
account  in  representing  Jesus  as  not  partaking  himself  of 
the  bread  or  wine.  Verse  16,  in  the  three  principal  MSS.,  is, 
'^  I  will  not  eat  it  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of 
Gk>d ; "  and  they  continue,  *^  And  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave 
thanks,  and  said.  Take  this,  and  divide  it  among  yourselves : 
for  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  the  fruit 
of  the  vine,  until  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  come ; "  verse  18 
being  taken,  with  some  alteration,  from  Matt.  xxvi.  29.  The 
alteration  was  probably  made  in  consequence  of  the  ap- 
parent inconsistency  between  verse  15 — "  With  desire  I  have 
desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with  you  before  I  suffer  " — and 
the  nexi^  verse.  But  these  words  do  not  necessarily  mean 
more  than  that  he  wished  to  be  present  on  that  occasion. 
When  Jesus  appears  to  the  Apostles  after  the  resurrection 
(Luke  xxiv.  15-31),  this  ceremony  appears  to  have  been 
repeated.  It  is  said  that  ^'  he  took  bread,  and  blessed  it, 
and  brake,  and  gave  to  them ;  "  but  there  is  still  no  mention 
of  his  having  partaken  of  it.  The  absurdity  of  representing 
Jesus  as  eating,  even  figuratively,  his  own  body,  only  crept 
in  at  a  later  period. 

In  the  fourth  gospel  the  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet 
is  represented  as  an  essential  part  of  the  supper  (chap, 
xiii.  12-17),  and  the  eating  the  bread  is  merely  alluded 
to  as  fulfilling  the  S<Tipture,  which  is  supposed  to  pro- 
phesy the  betrayal  by  Judas  (ibid,  verse  18).  If  John  were 
the  author  of  this  gospel,  he  was  certainly  present  at  this 
supper,  as  was  also  Matthew,  if  he  were  the  author  of  the 
gospel  which  bears  his  name ;  yet  they  disagree  not  merely 
on  questions  of  fact,  but  on  questions  of  the  highest  im- 
portance as  to  the  nature  of  the  supper,  which  in  John  is 
only  an  ordinary  meal.  The  disagreement  as  to  what  took 
place  after  supper  is  equally  great.  In  Mark  and  Matthew 
the  Twelve  remain  and  sing  a  hymn,  and  then  go  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  In  Luke  the  hymn  is  omitted,  but  the 
disciples  go  with  Jesus  to  the  mount  (chap.  xxii.  39).  In 
John,  however,  Judas   (chap.  xiii.   81)   goes  out  as  soon 
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as  he  has  received  the  sop ;  and  instead  of  the  hymn,  we 
have  a  long  series  of  discourses.  Verses  19  and  20  are 
taken  from  Paul's  account,  with  some  alterations,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  shown  in  brackets  below : 

*^  And  he  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  it,  [and 
gave  unto  them],  saying.  This  is  my  body  which  is  [given] 
for  you :  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.  Likewise  also  the 
cup  after  supper,  saying.  This  cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my 
blood  [which  is  shed  for  you]." 

The  words  ^'  and  gave  unto  them  "  must  have  been  inserted 
after  the  words  ^^  take,  eat,''  had  crept  into  Paul's  epistle. 

In  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  quoted  by  St.  Jerome  (De 
Yiris  niustribus,  2),  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus,  is  said  to  have 
had  an  eucharistic  vision,  in  which  Jesus  appeared,  taking 
and  breaking  the  bread.  We  may  compare  this  with  another 
vision  of  the  same  sort  in  Luke  xxiv.  41-48,  where  Jesus 
partakes  of  a  piece  of  a  broiled  fish  (the  honey-comb  is  a 
later  insertion).  ^ 

The  author  of  the  Acts  is  extren^ely  anxious  to  obliterate  all 
traces  of  the  difference  between  the  teaching  of  Paul  and  that 
of  the  Apostles.  He  represents  him  as  coming  to  Jerusalem 
immediately  after  his  conversion,  as  being  received  by  the 
Apostles  on  the  representation  of  Barnabas,  as  speaking  boldly 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  disputing  against  the  Grecians, 
and  as  being  directed  by  Jesus  himself  to  leave  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  danger  he  was  in  (Acts  ix.  19,  et  sqq. ;  xxii.  17, 
et  sqq.).  Again,  he  is  represented  (Acts  xi.  30,  and  xii.  25) 
as  going  to  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas,  to  bring  relief  to  the 
brethren  during  the  famine  of  the  year  a.d.  44,  a  period  at 
which  he  himself  expressly  states  he  was  not  at  Jerusalem 
at  all. 

Li  the  Acts,  Paul  is  represented  as  being  at  Antioch  and 
being  there  appointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  together  with  Barnabas.  The  prophets 
and  teachers  there  having  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their 
hands  on  them,  sent  them  away.  Of  this,  and  of  what  follows, 
there  is  not  the  least  trace  in  Paul's  own  writings.  He  says  : 
*^  Fourteen  years  after,  I  went  up  again  to  Jerusalem  with 
Barnabas,  and  took  Titus  with  me  also.  And  I  went  up  by 
revelation."  This  was  in  the  year  57,  and  is  the  same  oc- 
currence as  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xv.  The  result  is,  that  the 
whole  of  the  journeys  attributed  to  Paul  between  Acts  ix.  26> 
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and  A.ct8  xv.  2,  are  explicitly  negatived  by  Paul  himself,  and 
¥7ith  them  the  imposition  of  hands  which  the  author  of  the 
Acts  has  inserted  the  accoimt  of.  We  know  that  after  his 
death,  Paul  was  so  far  from  being  accepted  as  an  apostle  by 
all  Christians,  that  he  was  anathematised  by  some,  and 
especially  by  the  Ebionites,  and  he  himself  admits  that  he 
was  not  universally  recognised  as  such  (1  Cor.  ix.  2). 

The  author  of  the  Acts  is  remarkably  ignorant  of  many 
passages  in  the  life  of  Paul  which  he  himself  mentions. 
The  five  scourgings  which  he  received  from  the  Jews  (2  Cor. 
xi.  17)  are  not  mentioned.  Only  one  beating  with  rods  is 
recorded  (Acts  xvi.  22),  while  Paul  mentions  three ;  and  none 
of  the  three  shipwrecks  he  mentions  are  attended  to,  the 
one  related  (chap,  xvii.)  being  of  later  date  than  that  at 
which  Paul  wrote.  He  had  gone  through  all  the  tribulations 
mentioned  in  2  Cor.  xi.  23-27,  in  the  year  56,  and  had  then 
ten  years  before  him  of  a  similar  life. 

No  trace  of  what  is  represented  as  taking  place  in  Acts  xv. 
can  be  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  the  quota- 
tion made  by  James  (Acts  xv.  16,  17),  conformably  to  the 
Greek  instead  of  the  Hebrew  version  of  Amos,  shows  that  the 
discourse  in  which  it  occurs  is  an  invention  of  the  author, 
not  to  mention  that  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs  (Amos 
ix.  11-15) — which  premises  that  the  fallen  temple  shall  be 
rebuilt,  and  the  captives  brought  home  to  build  up  their 
ruined  cities — is  an  insertion  by  some  writer  who  lived  under 
Zerubbabel.  The  miraculous  escape  from  prison  receives  no 
confirmation  from  Paul's  own  writing,  any  more  than  any  of 
the  other  miracles  attributed  to  him ;  but  on  one  occasion  he 
does  mention  an  escape  from  the  governor  of  Damascus,  who 
was  desirous  of  apprehending  him,  by  the  very  prosaic 
means  of  being  let  down  by  the  wall  through  a  window  in  a 
basket  (2  Cor.  xi.  32,  33),  when  it  would  have  been  quite  as 
easy  for  him  to  have  escaped  by  means  of  a  miracle. 

An  example  of  a  miracle  which  was  once  believed  in  has 
been  found  in  what  are  now  termed  the  "  Apocryphal " 
Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul,  which  appears,  both  from  geological 
and  from  internal  evidence,  to  have  been  written  not  long 
after  the  event  which  it  narrates.    The  passage  is  as  foUows : 

^^And  when  Paul  came  out  of  Mesina,  he  sailed  to 
Didymus,  and  remained  there  one  night ;  and  having  sailed 
thence,  he  came  to  Poutiole  (Puteoli)  on  the  second  day. 
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j  And  DioscomSy  the  shipmaster,  who  brought  him  to  Syracuse, 

sympathising  with  Panl  because  he  had  delivered  his  son 

I  from  death,  haying  left  his  own  ship  in  Syracuse,  accompanied 

him  to  Poutiole.  And  some  of  Peter's  disciples  having  been 
found  there,  and  having  received  Paul,  exhorted  him  to  stay 
with  them.  And  he  stayed  a  week  in  hiding,  because  of 
the  command  of  Cscsar  (that  he  should  be  put  to  death). 
And  all  the  toparchs  were  watching  to  seize  and  kill  him. 

I  But  Dioscorus,  the  shipmaster,  being  himself  bald,  wearing 

his  shipmaster's  dress,  and  speaking  boldly,  on  the  first  day 
went  into  the  city  of  Poutiole.  Thinking,  therefore,  that  he 
was  Paul,  they  seized  him  and  beheaded  him,  and  sent  his 
head  to  Csesar.  .  .  . 

^'And  Paul,  being  in  Poutiole,  and  having  heard  that 
Dioscorus  had  been  beheaded,  being  grieved  with  great  grief, 
gazing  into  the  height  of  the  heaven,  said :  ^  O  Lord  Al- 
mighty in  heaven,  who  hast  appeared  to  me  in  every  place 
whither  I  have  gone  on  account  of  thine  only  begotten  Word, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  punish  this  city,  and  bring  out  all 
who  have  believed  in  God  and  followed  his  Word.'  He 
said  to  them,  therefore,  *  Follow  me.'  And  going  forth  from 
Poutiole  vdth  those  who  had  believed  in  the  Word  of  Gk>d, 
they  came  to  a  place  called  Baias  (Baise),  and  looking  up 
with  their  eyes,  they  all  see  that  city  called  Poutiole  sink 
into  the  sea-shore  about  one  fietthom,  and  there  it  is  until 
this  day,  for  a  remembrance,  under  the  sea. 

^*  And  those  who  had  been  saved  out  of  the  city  of  Poutiole, 
that  had  been  swallowed  up,  reported  to  Ce^ar  in  Bome 
that  Poutiole  had  been  swallowed  up  with  all  its  multitude." 
Paul's  real  name  is  Babbi  SaiiL  It  is  said  that  the  name 
of  Paul  was  given  to  him  because  he  converted  the  proconsul 
Sergius  Paulus. 
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CHAPTBE  XIV. 

Not  only  do  the  epistles  of  Paul  precede  by  at  least  eleven 
years  any  of  the  canonical  gospels,  but  there  was  at  the  time 
of  his  conversion,  and  certainly  before  he  wrote  them,  a  body 
of  writings  in  existence  of  which  we  know  nothing  but  by 
name.  Fabricius  (vol.  i.  p.  303)  says :  ^'  In  Constitutionibus 
Apostolicis,  libro  VI.  cap.  xvi.,  dicuntur  Simon  et  Cleobius 
hseretici  vetustissimi  veneratos  libros  sub  Christi  nomine 
composuisse  ac  vulgasse.  Qualis  vero  illi  fuerint,  vel  quod 
continuerint,  non  constat."  The  probability  of  this  being 
true  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  titles  which  they 
arrogated  for  these  works — "The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Laodicfieans,"  "  The  Mystery,"  ^*  The  Living  Gospel,"  Ac. — 
are  found  in  the  epistles.  All  the  communities  addressed  in 
the  Pauline  and  other  epistles  are  spoken  of  as  being  already 
Christians,  "  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  faith,  beloved  of 
Grod,  called  by  Christ  Jesus :  in  everything  enriched,  in  all 
utterance,  and  in  all  knowledge,"  &c.  And  in  Gul.  i.  8,  Paul 
speaks  of  a  gospel  which  "  we  have  preached,"  and  desires 
that  if  an  angel  from  heaven  should  preach  any  other  gospel, 
he  might  be  cursed.  This  gospel,  however,  as  the  epistle 
itself  shows,  was  not  only  not  the  same  in  substance,  but  did 
not  in  the  least  resemble  any  one  of  our  gospels.  The 
apostolic  curse  therefore  lights  upon  writings  and  teachings 
that  have  not  come  down  to  us.  The  titles  of  those  known 
to  Paul,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  such  of  his  epistles 
as  have  come  down  to  us,  are — 
The  Gospel  of  Christ.     (Gal.  i.  7.) 

Another  Gospel,  which  is  not  Another  (a  rhetorical  solec- 
ism ;  conf.  Deut.  xxviii.  68 ;  Luke  iz.  18).     (Gal.  i.  6.) 
The  Gospel  of  Glory  (Edari^Uov  rr)9  SS^s).     (2  Cor.  iv.  4.) 
The  Gospel  of  the  Circumcision.     (GaL  ii.  7.) 
The  Gospel  of  the  Uncircumcision.     (Gal.  ii.  7.) 
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The  Gospel  which  was  preached  privately  to  them  that 
were  of  reputation.     (GraL  ii.  2.) 
The  Dispensation  {oUovofAia)  of  theGospeL  (1  Cor.  ix.  17.) 
The  Testimony  of,  or  concerning,  God.     (1  Cor.  ii.  1.) 
The  Testimony  of,  or  concerning,  Christ.     (1  Cor.  i.  6.) 
The  Wisdom  of  God  in  a  Mystery.    (1  Cor.  ii.  7.) 
The  Law  ordained  by  Angels.    (Gal.  iii.  14.) 
The  Ministry  of  Reconciliation.     (  2  Cor.  v.  18.) 
The  Word  of  Eeconciliation.    (2  Cor.  v.  19.) 
The  Preaching  of  the  Cross.     (1  Cor.  i.  18.) 
The  New  Testament.     (2  Cor.  iii.  6.) 
And  perhaps  some  others.     In  Acts  xx.  35,  there  is  a  quota- 
tion from  one  of  these  gospels :  ^*  Bemember  the  words  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said,    It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive."     These  words  are  not  in  any  of  our  four 
gospels. 

St.  Clement  says  that  Christ,  having  been  asked  when  his 
kingdom  would  come,  answered :  ^^  It  will  only  come  when 
two  and  two  make  one,  when  the  outside  resembles  the  in- 
side, and  when  there  is  neither  male  nor  female."  Fabricius 
observes  that  Clemens  Bomanus  does  not  name  the  person 
who  asked  Christ,  nor  the  gospel  from  which  he  took  these 
words.  Clemens  Alezandrinus,  however,  mentions  the  Gk)spel 
according  to  the  Egyptians,  and  says  this  question  was  asked 
by  Salome,  and  that  Christ's  answer  began :  "  When  you 
shall  trample  under  foot  the  dress  of  modesty,  and  when  two 
shall  be  one,"  &c.  Clemens  Bomanus,  therefore,  had  not 
quoted  accurately. 

There  is  another  quotation  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Ignatius 
to  the  Smymseans  (chap,  iii.) :  ^'  And  when  the  Lord  came  to 
those  who  were  round  Peter,  he  said  to  them.  Take  hold  of  me, 
and  touch  me,  and  see  that  I  am  not  an  incorporeal  demon. 
And  straightway  they  touched  him,  and  they  believed,  being 
convinced  by  his  flesh,  and  by  the  Spirit."  Eusebius  (H.  E. 
1.  III.)  owns  that  he  does  not  know  from  what  gospel  this 
passage  is  quoted;  but  St.  Jerome  (In.  Catalog.  Script.  Eccles.) 
recognises  it  as  taken  from  a  gospel  which  he  had  recently 
translated,  and  relates  it,  with  the  omission  of  the  part  after 
"  and  they  believed."  He  quotes  these  latter  words,  in  his 
Prooem.  in  cap.  zviii.  Isaise,  as  taken  from  the  Gospel  to  the 
Hebrews.  In  the  Gk)spel  of  Nic«demus,  which  is  quoted  by 
Justin  and  Tertullian,  the  names  of  the  accusers  of  Christ 
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are  given.  TLey  are  Annas^  Caiaphas,  Summas,  Gamaliel, 
Judas,  Levi,  NephthaUm,  Alexander,  Cjrus,  and  other 
Jews. 

Some  of  tlie  books  in  the  above  list  may  be  recognised 
among  the  books  ascribed  to  heretics,  and  several  others 
that  are  admitted  to  be  so  bj  the  orthodox  themselves. 
Scaliger,  whose  critical  ability  no  one  will  deny,  says 
tersely:  "Omnia  quae  putabant  Christianismo  conducere—- 
bibliis  suis  interseruerunt "  ("  They  put  into  their  books 
whatever  they  thought  would  conduce  to  Christianity*'). 
Not  only  this,  but  all  the  writings  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question  which  might  throw  any  light  on  the  subject  have 
been  deliberately  destroyed,  as  the  following  decree  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  will  show  : — 

"  We  decree,  therefore,  that  all  writings  whatever  which 
Porphyry,  or  any  one  else,  has  written  against  the  Christian 
religion,  in  the  possession  of  whomsoever  they  shall  be  found, 
should  be  committed  to  the  fire ;  for  we  would  not  suffer  any 
of  these  things  so  much  as  to  come  to  men's  ears,  which 
tend  to  provoke  God  and  to  offend  the  minds  of  the  pious.'* 

Thus  it  was  necessary  to  suppress  every  particle  of  evi- 
dence that  might  tell  against  the  system.  This  same 
emperor  issued  a  decree  for  establishing  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  which  concludes  with  an  admonition  to  all  who  shall 
object  to  it,  that  "besides  the  condemnation  of  Divine 
justice,  they  must  expect  to  suffer  the  severe  penalties  which 
our  authority,  guided  by  heavenly  wisdom,  may  think  proper 
to  inflict  upon  them." 

Origen  (Comm.  in  Joan.  vol.  x.  §  4)  says  plainly  that  every 
passage  of  Scripture  has  a  spiritual  meaning,  but  that  every 
passage  has  not  a  literal  meaning:  that  there  is  often  a 
spiritual  truth  under  a  literal  falsehood — ^oj^ofiiifov  woWdKif 
Tov  aXrf0ov9  frvsvfiariKOv  iv  t&  aeafuvn/c^  (i>s  av  elTrolr i9y  yjrevBei ! 
He  also  says  that  the  Scriptures  have  incorporated  into  their 
history  many  things  which  never  took  place,  and  that  a  per- 
son's understanding  must  be  limited  who  does  not  see  for 
himself  that  the  Scriptures  relate  events  which  could  not 
possibly  have  occurred  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
narrated.  This,  he  says,  is  especially  the  ease  both  with 
those  which  give  to  God  a  too  human  character,  and  with 
those  in  which  persons  who  are  represented  as  enjoying  the 
particular  favour  of  God  are  said  to  have   been  guilty  of 
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wicked  acts.  ^  Qose  nobis  sedificatio  erit  legentibus,  Abra- 
ham tantom  patriarcham  non  solum  menidtom  esse  Abimelech 
regi,  sed  et  pndicitiam  conjogis  prodidisse?  Quid  nos  sedi- 
ficat  tanti  patriarcliffi  uxor,  si  patatur  contaminationibus 
exposita  per  conniTentiam  maritalem  9  Hsec  (that  is,  that 
Sarah  was  thus  exposed  to  impurity)  Judsei  patant,  et  ii  qui 
com  eis  sunt  literee  amici,  non  spiritns"  (Homil.  6,  in  Gren.  iii.). 
We  have  ahreadj  seen  that  he  holds  the  same  language 
respecting  the  New  Testament.  Mosheim  says  (yoL  L  p.  882): 
''  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Church  that  it  was  an  act  of  yirtue 
to  deoeive  and  lie,  when  by  that  means  the  interest  of  the 
Church  might  be  promoted.''  The  Fathers  seem  to  have  held 
the  same  opinion  as  Strabo,  who  says :  ^'  It  is  not  possible 
for  a  philosopher  to  lead  by  reasoning  a  multitude  of  women 
and  of  the  low  vulgar,  and  thus  to  invite  them  to  piety, 
holiness,  and  fedth ;  but  the  philosopher  must  also  make  use 
of  superstition,  and  not  omit  the  invention  of  fables  and 
the  performance  of  wonders.  For  the  lightning,  and  the 
cegis,  and  the  trident,  and  the  thyroleuchal  arms  of  the 
gods,  are  but  fables,  and  »o  is  all  ancient  theology.  But  the 
founders  of  states  adopted  them  as  bug-bears  to  frighten 
the  weak-minded."  Yarro  says,  '^  that  there  are  many  truths 
which  it  is  useless  for  the  vulgar  to  know,  and  many  false- 
hoods which  it  is  not  fit  the  people  should  know  to  be  false- 
hoods." 

Christian  bishops  have  spoken  with  equal  plainness. 
Bishop  Synesius  (a.d.  400)  writes:  "The  people  will  be 
deceived;  you  cannot  manage  them  otherwise.  The  old 
Egyptian  priests  always  acted  on  those  principles :  hence  they 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  temples  when  they  carried  on 
iheir  mysteries.  If  the  people  had  been  initiated  in  them, 
they  would  have  felt  indignant  at  the  deception.  I,  for  my 
parif  shall  always  be  a  philosopher  in  my  private  capacity^  hut  a 
priest  before  the  people.*'  And  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  writes 
to  Jerome :  "  A  flow  of  werds  is  alone  requisite  for  making 
an  impression  upon  the  people.  The  less  they  understand, 
the  more  they  admire.  Our  fietthers  and  teachers  have 
not  always  said  what  they  thought,  but  what  the  occasion' 
required. 

The  Therapeutan  monks  expounded  their  scriptures  alle- 
gorically ;  and  P&ul,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Gralatians,  adopts 
the  same  method  of  expounding  the  most  simple  and  obvious 
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apparent  facts  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus  the  two  sons  of 
Abraham  are  to  be  understood  as  two  covenants;  his  mistress 
Agar  is  a  mountain  in  Arabia,  and  the  mountain  in  Arabia  is 
Jerusalem.  The  same  is  the  case  in  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  where  we 
read :  ^^  God  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit,  for  the  letter 
killeth,"  &c.  This  principle  was  carried  to  such  an  extent 
by  the  Fathers,  that  thej  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  the 
gospels  themselves  were  not  defensible  as  truth  according  to 
their  literal  text.  Origen  says  (Hom.  7,  in  Isaiah,  fol.  106, 
D) :  •  "  There  are  things  contained  therein  which,  taken 
in  their  literal  sense,  are  mere  falsities  and  lies."  St. 
Gregory  (Comment,  on  2  Kings,  chap,  vii.)  asserts  of  the  whole 
Divine  letter,  that  "  it  is  not  only  dead,  but  deadly ; "  and 
Athanasius  (Qusast.  ad  Antiochum,  vol.  ii.  p.  857,  D)  ad- 
monishes us  that,  '^  should  we  understand  sacred  writ  accord- 
ing to  the  letter,  we  should  fall  into  the  most  enormous 
blasphemies." 

In  1  Cor.  zv.  1-8,  we  have  the  passage  respecting  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  This,  Paul  says,  he 
^'  received" — ^that  is,  he  had  it  from  some  higher  authority 
than  his  own;  and  he  goes  on  to  mention  circumstances 
which  are  nowhere  alluded  to  in  the  gospels,  such  as  that 
"  he  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  Twelve."  This  Cephas, 
whom  Paul  reprehended  at  Antioch  (Gal.  ii.  11)  was,  as 
appears  from  the  Catalogue  of  Dorotheus,  one  of  the  seventy 
disciples,  and  not  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  was  bishop 
of  Caumia.  For  though  Cephas  is  a  Syriac  word  of  the  same 
sense  and  signification  as  Petrus,  or  Petra,  a  rock,  yet  we 
have  this  positive  testimony  of  Dorotheus,  who  wrote  earlier 
than  Eusebius,  and  all  the  conceivable  congruities  of  the  case 
supported  by  the  explicit  and  positive  testimony  of  Eusebius 
(Hist.  Eccl.  1.  I.  chap,  xii.)  and  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
that  Cephas  and  Peter  were  wholly  distinct  personages. 
Gral.  i.  18,  is  in  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  '^  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  acquaint  myself  with  Cephas ; "  and  Cephas  is  used  instead 
of  P^ter  in  chap.  ii.  11,  14.  Where  Peter  is  mentioned, 
chap.  ii.  7,  8,  he  is  called  Peter  by  way  of  distinction  from 
Cephas.  We  may  here  observe  that  neither  the  Peter  nor 
the  Judas  of  the  Acts  are  the  same  as  the  Peter  and  the  Judaa 
of  the  gospels,  nor  can  the  two  histories  be  fairly  reconciled,. 
In  &ct,  it  is  evident  fit>m  the  pass9>ge  itself,  that  '^  Cephas" 
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aad  "  the  twelve ''  are  distinct  personages ;  and  as  there  were 
not  twelve  apostles  after  Judas  had  hanged  himself^  Paul 
must  here  be  following  some  other  gospel  or  tradition. 
Again,  there  is  no  mention  in  our  gospel  of  a  special 
appearance  to  James;  and  his  appearing  to  ^^five  hundred 
brethren  at  once  "  is  irreconcilable  with  Acts  i.  15,  which 
represents  the  number  of  the  brethren  at  their  first  meeting 
after  the  ascension  from  Mount  Olivet  as  not  more  than 
"  about  a  hundred  and  twenty." 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  says,  in  his  Stromata :  ^^  Those 
who  lived  according  to  the  Logos  were  really  Christians, 
though  they  have  been  thought  to  be  atheists,  as  Socrates 
and  HeracUtus  were  among  the  Greeks,  and  such  as  re- 
sembled them."  Origen  (Ad  Celsum,  1.  VI.),  says:  '*Por 
God  showed  these  things  unto  them,  and  whatsoever  things 
have  been  well  spoken."  Lactantius  says  (1.  VII.) :  "  And 
if  there  had  been  anyone  to  have  collected  the  truth  that 
was  scattered  and  diffused  among  sects  and  individuals 
into  one,  and  to  have  reduced  it  to  a  system,  there  would 
indeed  have  been  no  difference  between  him  and  us." 
Amobius  says :  **  If  Cicero's  works  had  been  read  as  they 
ought  to  have  been  by  the  heathen,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  of  Christian  wrtters,^^  St.  Augustine  says  (Opera 
Augustini,  vol.  i.  p.  12,  Basil  edit.  1529):  "That,  in 
our  time,  is  the  Christian  religion  which  to  know  and  to 
follow  is  the  most  sure  and  certain  health,  called  according 
to  that  name,  but  not  according  to  the  thing  itself,  of  which 
it  is  the  name ;  for  the  thing  itself,  which  is  now  called  the 
Christian  religion,  really  was  known  to  the  ancients,  nor  was 
wanting  at  any  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  human  race 
until  the  time  when  Christ  came  in  the  flesh,  from  whence 
the  true  religion,  which  had  previously  existed,  began  to  be 
called  Christian :  and  this  in  our  day  is  the  Christian  religion, 
not  as  having  been  wanting  in  former  times,  but  as  having 
in  later  times  received  this  name."  Among  the  apocryphal 
writings  there  was  a  book  attributed  to  Christ  himself,  in 
which  he  declares  that  he  was  in  no  way  against  the  heathen 
gods  ("  Jones  on  the  Canon,"  p.  11). 

Eusebius  asserts  to  the  pagans  that  Apollo  recognised  the 
existence  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  virtuous  and  religious  man. 
This  he  does  by  assuming  the  three  books  of  the  "  Philosophy 
of  Oracles,"  falsely  ascribed  to  Porphyry — the  most  virtuous 
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and  formidable  enemy  of  the  Christian  religion — to  be  really 
his  ;   and  he  says : — 

"  But  do  thou  "  (as  if  addressing  Porphyry,  or  some  one 
who  had  made  the  admissions  ascribed  to  Porphyry),  "at 
least  listen  to  thine  own  gods,  to  thy  oracular  deities  them- 
selves, who  have  borne  witness,  and  ascribed  to  our  Saviour, 
not  imposture,  as  thou  dost,  but  piety,  and  wisdom,  and 
ascension  into  heaven?"   (Dem.  Ev.  1.  HI.  chap,  vi.) 

From  this  passage  we  see  that  the  Christian  historian  was 
so  far  from  not  recognising  the  pagan  deities,  that  he  is 
actually  glad  to  obtain  their  testimony  in  favour  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  clear,  from  the  decrees  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
Egyptian,  the  Jewish,  and  the  Christian  religions  were  all 
looked  upon  in  ancient  Eome  as  the  same  thing.  Thus 
Tacitus  says  (Annal.  1.  II.  chap.  Ixxxv.  sub  fine)  :  "  Factum 
et  de  sacris  JBgyptiis  Judaicisque  pellendis ;  factum  patrum 
consultum,  et  quatuor  millia  libertini  generis  e&  superstitione 
infecta  quels  idonea  setas  in  insulam  Sardiniam  veherentur." 
Suetonius  in  Aug.  says,  '^  JBgyptiacas  et  Judaicas  ceremonias 
contempsit ; "  and  in  Tit.  he  says,  **  -3Egyptiacos  Judaicosque 
ritus  compescuit." 

The  opinion  of  the  great  theologian  Beausobre  respecting 
churchmen  in  general  is  thus  given  in  his  "Histoire  de 
Manich^,"  tome  ii.  p.  568  :  "  We  see  in  the  history  which' I 
have  related  a  sort  of  hypocrisy  that  has  been,  perhaps,  but 
too  common  at  all  times,  that  churchmen  not  only  do  not 
say  what  they  think,  but  that  they  do  say  the  direct  contrary 
of  what  they  think.  Philosophers  in  their  cabinets,  out  of 
them  they  are  content  with  fables,  though  they  well  know  thai 
they  arefdbles.  Nay,  more,  they  deliver  honest  men  to  the 
executioner  for  having  uttered  what  they  themselves  know 
to  be  true.  How  many  atheists  and  pagans  have  turned 
holy  men  under  the  pretext  of  heresy  !  Every  day  hypocrites 
consecrate  and  make  people  adore  the  Host,  though  as  well 
convinced  as  I  am  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  bit  of  bread.'' 
Grotius  (Bpist.  22)  says :  "  He  that  reads  ecclesiastical  history, 
reads  nothing  but  roguery  and  folly  of  bishops  and  church- 


men." 


As  to  the  authenticity  of  the  gospels,  we  have  the  clear 
testimony  of  the  learned  Christian  bishop  Paustus,  the 
Manichsean  (the  Christians  were  called  Manichseans  by  the 
Gentiles,  as  appears  from  the  edict  of  Diocletian  preserved  in 
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the  FragmentB  of  Hennogenes) :  ^  It  is  certain  that  the  New 
Testament  was  not  written  either  hj  Christ  himself  or  by 
his  apoMUcM^  but,  a  long  while  after  themy  hj  some  unknown  per- 
sons, who,  lest  thej  should  not  be  credited  when  thej  wrote  of 
affiurs  they  were  little  acquainted  with,  affixed  to  their  works 
the  names  of  apostles,  or  of  such  as  were  supposed  to  have 
been  their  companions,  asserting  that  what  thejhad  written 
themselves  was  written  according  to  (^'  secundum,"  Kara)  those 
persons  to  whom  thej  ascribed  it."  He  also  says,  with  in- 
creasing emphasis (L  XXXlil.  chap. iii.) :  '^ For  many  things 
haye  been  inserted  by  your  ancestors  in  the  speeches  of  our 
Lord  which,  though  put  forth  under  his  name,  agree  not 
with  his  faith :  especially  since — as  it  has  already  been 
often  proved  by  us — these  things  were  not  written  by  Christ 
or  by  his  apostles,  but,  a  long  while  after  their  assumption,  by 
I  know  not  what  sort  of  half  Jews,  not  even  agreeing  with 
ihemselveB,  who  made  up  their  tale  out  of  reports  and  opinions 
merely,  and  yet — &thering  the  whole  upon  the  names  of  the 
apostles  of  the  Lord,  or  on  those  who  were  supposed  to  have 
followed  the  Apostles — ^they  mendaciously  pretended  that  they 
had  written  their  lies  and  contradictions  according  to  them." 
The  most  important  statement  of  all  upon  this  subject  is 
perhaps  that  of  Eusebius,  who  not  only  has  as  the  title  of  a 
whole  chapter  (1.  L  chap,  iv.),  that  the  keugion  published 
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also  states  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  in  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  his  second  book,  that  ^'  the  ancient  Therapeutee 
were  Christians,  and  that  their  ancient  writings  were  our  gospels 
and  epistles.'^  These  Therapeutse  or  Essenes  were  probably 
Xpfforiavoly  from  xpv^^i^y  *'  good."  They  were  Eclectics :  they 
held  Plato  in  the  highest  esteem,  though  they  scrupled  not  to 
join  with  his  doctrines  whatever  they  thought  conformable  to 
reason  in  the  tenets  and  opinions  of  the  other  philosophers. 
Mosheim  says  (Eccl.  Hist.  Cent.  I.  p.  1) :  **  It  manifestly 
appears  fr^m  the  testimony  of  Philo  the  Jew,  who  was  him- 
self one  of  this  sect,  that  this  philosophy  (of  this  Essenean  or 
Therapeutan  sect)  was  in  a  flourishing  state  at  Alexandria 
when  our  Saviour  was  upon  the  earth."  Their  Eastern  origin 
is  set  forth  in  the  following  passage  from  Thomas  Burnet 
(«  Arch.  Phil."  chap.  vii.  pp.  69,  70,  4)  :— 

*^  Hnic  dissertationi  de  Juda^is  finem  imposuero,  venit  mihi 
in  mentem  Essenorura,  sive  Essseorum,  pervctustse,  Celebris- 
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que  olim  secbse,  apnd  Judseos  :  qui  priscoram  Pfailosophomm 
speciemprsB  se  ferebant,  ipsosqueBrachmanas  institutis  et  vitsQ 
ratione  imitari  videbuntur  (Joseph,  cont.  Ap.  L  L).  Homm 
xnemineront  authores  varii.  Plinius,  snbridens,  ex  pceniten- 
tibuB  et  pertsesis  humansB  yitee  coetum  ilium  compositum  ait, 
ueque  unquam  defuisse  per  aliquot  annorum  miUia,  licet 
Sytwov  Kai  aavyovaiaarov,  '  Gens  sola,'  inquit^ '  Esseni,  et  in 
toto  orbe,  prseter  cseteras,  mira*  Sine  uM  foemini,  omni  yenere 
abdicate,  sine  pecunii,  soci&  Palmarum.  In  diem  ex  eequo  con- 
yenarum  turba  renascitur,  frequentantibus,  quos  yit&  fessos, 
ad  mores  eorum  fluctus  agitat.  Ita  per  sseculorum  millia  (in- 
credibile  dictu)  gens  setema  est,  in  qu&  nemo  nascitur.  Tarn 
fodcunda  illis  aliorum  yitse  pcenitentia  est.'  Argute  dictum  si 
minus  yerd.  Horum  philosopliorum  yiyam  imaginem  depinxit 
Philo  Jud£eus;  yitamque  eorum  exhibuit,  illi  simillimam 
quam  duxerunt  olim  in  Paradiso  innocui  parentes ;  et  nos 
iterum  ducturi  sumus,  Deo  yolente,  in  noyd.  terr&  fiitutd. 
Onerosum  esset  totum  Philonis  de  hac  re  sermonem  adducere : 
sed  quod  hoc  spectat  maxim^  quid  de  philosophic  senserint, 
ita  paucis  enarrat.  '  Philosophise  partem  Logicam,  ut  par- 
andse  yirtuti  non  necessariam  relinquunt  yerborum  captatori- 
bus.  Physicam  yer6,  ut  humano  captu  majorem,  rerum 
sublimium  curiosis :  e&  parte  excepts  qusB  de  sententi^  Dei, 
rerumque  ortu,  philosophatur.  In  morali  autem  se  strenud 
exercent,'  etc  Pauca  habent,  ut  yides,  in  philosophic  naturali 
sed  grayissima,  capita:  de  Deo  nempe,  mundique  ortu. 
Sed  quC  ratione  mundi  originem  exposuerint,  aut  quatenus 
a  Mose  discesserint,  non  indicat  Philo.  Neque  plura  suppe- 
tunt,  quod  sciam,  apud  authores,  Essenorum  dogmata 
phjsica :  mod6  ea  adjunxeris,  quse,  ex  illorum  mente  tradit 
Josephus,  de  animarum  immortalitate,  et  futuris  paradisis. 
Beliqua  in  suis  libris  sacris,  quorum  ille  Yneminit  (Bel.  Jud.  1 
IL)  occuluerunt:  et  quserenda  sunt  maxime  apud  Brachmanas. 
ApudBrachmanas  dico:  cum  illorum  esse  propaginem  Essenos, 
ex  Clearcho,  notayit  Josephus  (Cont.  Ap.  1. 1.).  Itaenim  Clear- 
chum  intelligo,  non  Judseos  in  genere,  sed  scholam  Essenicam 
deriyatam  esse  a  BrachminidL  Quod  ex  cognatis  moribus 
et  institutis  non  mal^  arguitur." 

The  Therapeutffi  among  the  Jews  consecrated  eyery  moment 
of  their  liyes  to  seclusion,  prayer,  and  meditation,  and 
employed  themselyes  in  searching  out  the  mystic  sense  of 
their  sacred  writings,  not  thinking  it  right  to  interpret  them 
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Kterally.  They  said  that  the  letter  was  but  the  body,  but  the 
secret  meaning  was  the  soul  of  what  they  contained.  The 
Essenes  were  also  much  given  to  allegory.  Origen  (Comm. 
in  Ps.  p.  39)  mentions  a  clever  comparison  of  a  Jewish 
rabbi.  He  compares  their  scriptures  to  an  immense  build- 
ing which  contains  a  number  of  rooms,  the  keys  of  which 
are  placed  in  each  in  such  a  manner  that  none  will  open 
the  room  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  the 
key  which  alone  will  fit  and  open  each  room. 

Philo,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Contemplative  Life,  speaking 
of  the  Therapeutse,  who,  when  they  prayed  to  God,  used  to 
turn  to  the  sun,  says  that  they  studied  in  order  to  discover  the 
hidden  meaning  of  the  sacred  books,  and  that  they  meditated 
on  the  secrets  of  nature  contained  in  them  under  the  veil  of 
allegory — ^that  is,  they  saw  nothing  in  those  books  but  a 
theory  of  the  causes  of  natural  phenomena  expressed  in  an 
allegorical  style.  These  TherapeutsQ  were  the  sole  deposi- 
taries of  the  mystic  sense  of  these  allegories,  the  explanation 
of  which  was  contained  in  certain  commentaries  and  treatises 
which  their  ancient  sages  had  left  to  them  (Phil.  p.  69). 
The  word  Essene  is  the  Egyptian  word  for  that  of  which 
Therapeut  is  the  Gi^eek,  each  of  them  signifying  healer,  or 
doctor  (miraculous,  of  course),  especially  of  diseases  of  the 
mind.  This  idea  remains  in  our  word  "curate."  They 
were  called  Ascetics,  firom  their  severe  discipline,  &c.,  even 
making  themselves  "  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's 
sake,"  as  is  recommended  in  Matt.  xix.  12,  and  as  Origen, 
Melito,  and  others  practised.  They  were  also  called  Monks, 
from  their  delight  in  solitude  and  a  contemplative  life ;  Ec- 
clesiastics, from  their  being  "  called  out,"  elected,  separated 
from  the  general  fraternity  of  mankind ;  and  Eclectics,  from 
their  philosophy  being  a  collection  of  all  the  diverging  rays 
of  truth  which  were  scattered  through  the  various  systems  of 
pagan  and  Jewish  piety  into  one  bright  focus  (see  Phil.  iv. 
8).  These  Essenes,  Brahmins,  Brachmans,  Koipofiioi,  Thera- 
peutee,  who  lived  in  the  very  places  in  Egypt  in  which  the 
Gymnosophists  or  Scamanseans  formerly  dwelt — viz.  on  the 
lake  of  Parembole  or  Maria,  in  monasteries — had  also  a 
flourishing  university  or  corporate  body,  established  on  these 
principles,  at  Alexandria,  long  before  the  Christian  era,  from 
which  they  had  sent  out  missionaries,  and  established 
colonies,  auxiliary  branches,  and  affiliated  communities,  in 
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Tarious  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  colonies  were  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition  before  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul. 

Thej  had,  as  we  have  seen,  epistles  as  weU  as  gospels. 
Eusebius  says  (Hist.  Eccl.  1.  11.  chap.  xvi.  ed.  foL  OolonisB 
AUobrogum,  1612,  p.  60,  ad  literam  D,  linea  6) :  Tdx^ 
S'  sIkos  a<fyrfa'iv  ap')(ai(ov  irap^  avrols  slvai  avyypdfiaTa,  svayyeXia^ 
leal  ras  r&v  airooToXcov  ypa(f>a9,  AIHFHSEIS  ri  rivas  Kari,  to 
eiKOs  T&v  iraXai  irpotfyijTODV  ipfirjvumKds  •  .  .  eTnoToXal  ravra 
Eipai — that  is,  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  ^'  the  sacred 
writings  used  by  this  sect  were  none  other  than  our  gospels 
and  the  writings  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  certain  Diegeses, 
after  the  manner  of  allegorical  interpretations,  were  the 
epistles." 

St.  Epiphanius,  speaking  of  the  verbal  harmony  of  the 
gospels,  which  he  calls  their  preaching  harmoniously  and 
alike  {^vfiff>6va>9  kol  Xatos  icqpv^aij  Hseres,  51,  6),  accounts  for 
it  by  saying  that  they  were  drawn  from  the  same  source  {ori, 
l^  aimjs  rrj9  mjyrjs  Apfiyvrai).  The  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews,  if 
not  that  source,  is  the  most  ancient  gospel  we  have ;  and  as 
it  singularly  confirms  what  has  been  said  respecting  the 
form  in  which  the  gospels  originally  appeared,  a  short 
account  of  its  principal  deviations  from  the  canonical 
gospels  is  subjoined.  Papias  used  this  gospel.  He  says : 
MdT0au>9  piv  ovv  'E0palSi  SiuX^kt^  rd  \oyia  avveypdy^ro, 
^pp,i]vsvas  Bi  axnd  C09  fjv  SvvaT09,  S/caa-ros  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii. 
39, 11),  and  gives  a  story  which  Eusebius  found  in  chap.  xix.  3, 
of  that  gospel  (Tvm]  ri9  iirl  iroXKal?  dp^prlais  Bu^i]0rj  dnb  rod 
Kvplov).  It  was  also  used  by  Hegesippus.  Ireneeus  says 
that  the  Ebionites  used  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew ; 
but  it  is  evidently  not  the  canonical  Matthew,  for  the 
Ebionites  denied  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ. 

It  begins,  like  the  canonical  Matthew,  with  the  genealogy 
of  Christ.  The  words  are  the  same :  Bifi\o9  ^Bviaions 
'Ii/croi;  X/^torroG  viov  Aai/iS  viov  *Afipait/ii^  k.t.X.  :  but  Thamar, 
Bachab,  Buth,  and  Bathsheba  (in  verses  3,  5,  6  and  7)  are 
omitted,  and  it  appears  that  the  Jewish  Christians  were 
dreadfrdly  scandalised  at  the  names  of  such  women  being 
inserted  in  the  genealogy.  In  verse  8,  however,  the  Hebrew 
Matthew  has  not  omitted  the  three  kings  Ahaziah,  Jehoash, 
and  Amaziah,  between  Jehoram  and  XJzziah ;  and  in  verse  11 
he  has  inserted  between  Josiah  and  Jehoiachin  or  Jechoniah, 
Jehoiakim,  the  father  of  the  latter,  whom  the  canonical 
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Matthew  has  omitted.  Terse  1 7  is  not  in  this  gospel,  and 
verse  16  is  'Ia«a>/3  Si  iyyivfjatp  top  ^lijtrovp  im  irjf  tAfipUu 
(^'  And  Jacob  begat  Jesus  firom Mary").  The  whole  acoonnt 
of  the  miraculous  birth,  and  Herod's  massacre  of  the 
children  at  Bethlehem — ^that  is,  from  chap,  i  18,  to  ii.  23 — 
is  absent  from  this  gospel.  It  is  evident  that  Joseph  is  an 
insertion,  to  account  for  the  miraculous  birth  &c. 

The  Terse  in  which  we  are  told  ^'  Jesus  came  from  Gralilee 
to  Jordan  unto  John  to  be  baptized  of  him  "  is  a  terriUe 
stumbling-block  to  the  supematuralistic  interpretation,  for 
he  could  not  have  been  baptised  hj  John  without  confessing 
his  sins.  The  account  in  the  Gk)spel  to  the  Hebrews  avoided 
this  difficulty.  It  says :  ^^  Behold  the  mother  of  the  Lord  and 
his  brethren  said  unto  him,  *  John  the  Baptist  baptizes  for 
the  remission  of  sins ;  let  us  go  and  be  baptized  of  him*' 
But  he  said  unto  them,  '  In  what  have  I  sinned,  that  I  should 
go  and  be  baptized  of  himP  unless  perchance  this  very 
thing  which  I  have  said  is  the  speech  of  an  ignorant  person  ? ' 
Thus  Jesus,  who  was  almost  reluctant  to  do  so,  was  com- 
pelled by  his  mother  Mary  to  receive  the  baptism  of  John.** 

The  baptism  described  in  Matt.  iiL  14-17,  is  quite  differ- 
ently described  in  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  there 
said :  ^'  When  Jesus  was  baptized,  a  fire  was  seen  upon  the 
water.  But  it  happened,  when  the  Lord  came  up  out  of  the 
water,  that  the  fountain  of  All  Holy  Spirit  (spiritus  sancti) 
descended  upon  him,  and  said,  '  My  Son,  I  have  been  expect- 
ing thee  all  along  from  among  the  prophets,  that  thou 
wouldst  come,  and  that  I  might  rest  in  thee.  For  thou  art 
my  rest,  thou  art  my  first-bom  Son,  who  reignest  for  ever 
and  ever.*  *'  It  is  evident  that  this  is  the  earlier  account, 
because  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called  in  the  original  Hebrew  or 
Aramean  nn,  the  same  as  in  the  second  verse  of  Genesis, 
and  is/emaZd,  while  in  the  canonical  Matthew  it  is  called  to 
ni'tfO/ia,  representing  the  masculine  idea,  which  came  from 
quite  a  different  source. 

Matt.  xvi.  17,  is  in  the  Gospel  to  the  Hebrews :  (tuimipun 
A  S//i(oi/)  Ti«  ^Imdwov — (^^  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon)  son  of 
John." 

Matt.  xvii.  1,  is :  "  (Jesus  said)  Now,  my  mother  the  Holy 
Spirit  took  me  by  one  of  my  hairs  and  brought  me  to  the 
great  mountain  which  is  called  Tabor." 

Matt.  xxi.  9,  is :  KOU  k:w1K  {ixrawh  iv  roU  iy^iarou). 
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In  Matt.  xxvi.  20-29,  we  are  told  that  James  also  drank  of 
the  Lord's  cnp. 

Matt,  zxvii.  51,  is:  (Et  ecce)  superliminare templi  infinitse 
magnitudinis  fractum  est  atque  divisum. 

Lastly,  in  the  corresponding  passage  to  Matt,  xxvii.  62-66, 
we  are  told  that  among  the  guardians  of  the  tomb  was  a 
servant  of  the  high-priest. 

The  gospel  which  Paul  preached  was  in  opposition  to  some 
other.  It  was  **a  crucified  Christ,''  Xpurrov  iaravpwfiivov 
(1  Cor.  i.  23)  that  he  preached ;  and,  again,  he  says  (Gal.  iii. 
1),  **0  foolish  Gbilatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you,  that  ye 
should  not  obey  the  truth,  before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ 
hath  been  evidently  set  forth  crucified  '*  ["  among  you  "  is 
not  in  the  best  MSS.]  P  It  is  clear  from  these  passages  that 
the  doctrine  rested  on  the  teaching  of  Paul,  who  says  he 
received  it  fi'om  heaven.  Against  this  teaching,  however, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  no  less  a  person  than  the  Apostle 
Barnabas,  of  whose  gospel  there  is  extant  an  Italian  trans- 
lation, written  in  1470  or  1480,  which  Toland  (Nazarenus, 
Letter  I.  chap.  v.  p.  17)  himself  saw,  and  which  was  sold  by 
fJramer  to  Prince  Eugene,  in  which  it  is  explicitly  stated 
that  ^*  Jesus  Christ  was  not  crucified^  but  that  he  was  taken 
up  into  the  third  heaven  by  the  ministry  of  four  angels — 
Gabriel,  Michael,  Eaphael,  and  Uriel — that  he  would  not 
die  till  the  very  end  of  the  world,  and  that  it  was  Judas 
Iscariot  who  was  sacrificed  in  his  stead."  Basilides,  who 
was  one  of  the  disciples  of  Peter,  and  who  asserted  that 
Cerinthus  had  been  crucified  in  the  place  of  Jesus,  gave  rise, 
perhaps,  to  the  belief  of  Mahomet  on  the  subject,  who,  after 
instructing  us  how  the  Virgin  Mary  conceived  by  smelling 
a  rose,  tells  us  that  ^^  the  Jews  devised  a  stratagem  against 
him,  but  God  devised  a  stratagem  against  them,  and  Grod 
is  tiie  best  deviser  of  stratagems."  "  The  malice  of  his 
enemies  aspersed  his  reputation,  and  conspired  against  his 
life,  but  their  intention  only  was  guilty — a  phantom  or 
a  criminal  was  substituted  on  the  cross,  and  the  innocent 
Jesus  was  translated  into  the  seventh  heaven  "  (Koran,  chap, 
iii.  verse  53,  and  chap.  iv.  verse  166,  Maracci's  edition). 

Besides  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  the  crucifixion  and 
resurrection,  there  were  doubts  from  the  earliest  times 
whether  such  a  person  as  Christ  ever  existed.  Augustine  says 
(Serm.  XXXVII.  chap,  xii.) :  "  Ait  enim  Christus  Deus  est 
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tantum,  r>mnino  hominis  nihil  liabens.  Hoc  Manichaei  dicnnt. 
Photiani,  homo  tantuni.    Manichsei  Deus  tantum" — ^that  is, 
that  the  Manichseans,  of  whom  he  himself  was  one  until  he 
went  over  to  the  other  party  throu^^h  disgust  at  being  refused 
admission  into  the  higher  mysteries,  held  that  Christ  was 
only  God,  and  denied  him  to  be  man,  while  the  Photians 
believed  he  was  a  man,  and  denied  him  to  be  God.    His  own 
convictions  on  the  subject  are  contained  in  the  candid  con- 
fession, "  Ego  evangelio  nequaquam  crediderim  nisi  ecclesise 
auctoritas  me  commoveret"    (August,  ut   citat  Michaelis), 
"  I  would  never  have  believed  the  Gospel  unless  the  authority 
of  the  Church  had  induced  me  to  do  it."     The  Manichsean 
opinion  prevailed  so  early  that  Cotelerius  (Ad  Ign.  Ep.  ad 
Trail,   cap.   x )    says,    "  Solem  negaret  meridie  lucere,  qui 
Docetas,  seu  phantasmatas  hsDreticas  temporibus  apostolorum 
inficiaretur  erupisse  " — that  it  would  be  as  absurd  as  to 
question  that  the  sun  shone  at  mid-day  to  deny  that  the 
doctrine  that  taught  that  Christ's  body  was  a  phantom  only, 
and  that  no  such  person  as  Jesus  Christ  had  ever  any  cor- 
poreal existence,  was  held  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves.  And  in  Hieron.  adv.  Lucif.  tome  iv.  p.  304,  it  is  posi- 
tively stated :    "  Apostolis  adhuc   in   seculo    superstitibus, 
adhuc   apud  Judseum  Christi  sanguine  ruenti,  phantasma 
Domini  corpus  asserebatur." 

"  They  who  receive  the  book  called  ^  The  Acts,  or  Journeys 
of  the  Apostles  Peter,  John,  Andrew,  Thomas,  and  Paul,'  ** 
says  the  learned  Jeremiah  Jones  ("On  the  Canon,*'  vol.  i.p.  12), 
"  must  believe  that  Christ  was  not  really,  but  only  appeared 
as,  a  man  ;  and  was  seen  by  his  disciples  in  various  forms, 
sometimes  as  a  young  man,  sometimes  as  an  old  one,  some- 
times as  a  child,  sometimes  great,  sometimes  small,  some- 
times so  tall  that  his  head  would  reach  the  clouds  ;  that  he 
was  not  sacrificed  himself,  but  another  in  his  stead,  while 
he  stood  by  and  laughed  at  the  mistake  of  those  who 
imagined  that  they  crucified  him."  Cerdon,  also,  who  was 
a  Christian,  and  who  received  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  other  Christians  did,  yet  established  his  sect  at 
Bome,  where  he  taught  (the  New  Testament  in  his  under- 
standing of  it  containing  nothing  to  the  contrary)  that 
**  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  was  not  born  of  a  virgin,  nor  did 
appear  at  all  in  the  flesh,  nor  had  he  descended  from  heaven  ; 
but  that  he  was  seen  by  men  only  putatively — that  is,  they 
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fancied  they  saw  him,  but  did  not  see  him  in  reality,  for  he 
was  only  a  shadow,  and  seemed  to  suffer,  but  in  reality  did 
not  suffer  at  all." 

Marcion  of  Pontus  (a.d.  127),  who  was  the  successor  of 
Cerdon,  and  himself  the  orthodox  bishop  of  that  city,  whose 
opinions,  as  Epiphanius  his  adversary  testifies,  prevailed,  and 
in  his  own  day  subsisted  throughout  Italy,  Egypt,  Palestine 
Arabia,  and  Syria,  was  so  far  from  believing  that  Christ  was 
bom  of  a  virgin,  that  he  did  not  allow  that  he  had  ever  been 
bom  at  all.  He  maintained  that  the  Son  of  God  took  the  ex- 
terior form  of  a  man,  and  appeared  as  a  man,  but  without 
being  bom,  or  gradually  growing  up  to  the  stature  of  a  man. 
He  had  showed  himself  at  once  in  Galilee,  completely 
equipped  for  his  Divine  mission,  and  immediately  assumed 
the  character  of  a  Saviour. 

The  Marcionites  believed  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  ac- 
knowledged the  truth  of  the  miraculous  earthquake  and  dark- 
ness at  the  crucifixion,  that  he  had  twelve  disciples,  and  that 
one  of  them  was  a  traitor.  Lardner  says :  "  It  is  evident 
that  these  persons  were  in  general  strictly  virtuous,  that  they 
dreaded  sin  as  the  greatest  evil,  and  had  such  a  real  regard 
for  Christ  as  to  undergo  martyrdom  rather  than  offer  incense 
to  idols."  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  Gospel  after 
Mark,  and  also  the  original  Gospel  after  Matthew,  admit  of  a 
Marcionite  reading ;  while  the  Marcionites  did  not  entirely 
reject  the  third  gospel,  although  in  their  copy  of  it  Luke 
xxiv.  39,  is  :  ^rj\a(f>t]aaTi  fie  Koi  tSere  *  on  irvevfia  aapxa  xal  oaria 
ovic  Sx^h  /caOoDs  ifie  detopelre  ouk  i^oina  ("  Handle  me  and  see ; 
for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  I  have  not  "), 
which  is  alone  consistent  with  the  expression  a<l>av709  eyivsro 
("  he  vanished  out  of  their  sight ")  in  verse  31  ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  Marcionites  felt  no  difficulty  in  the  fact  that 
he  eat  before  them.  The  passage  in  the  fourth  gospel  (John 
XX.  27),  where  Jesus  bids  Thomas  thrust  his  hand  into  his 
side,  confirms  this,  for  no  hody  could  have  endured  such  a 
trial.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
"  Acts,  or  Journeys  of  the  Apostles,"  which  says  that  the 
Apostle  John,  "attempting  to  touch  the  body  of  Christ, 
perceived  no  hardness  of  the  flesh,  and  met  with  no  resistance, 
but  thrust  his  hand  into  the  inner  part."  The  Gnostics  did 
not  admit  the  genuineness  of  the  gospels,  but  they  did  not 
deny  the  authenticity  of  many  part«  of  them  ;  and  they  pointed 
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to  sucli  passages  as  Jesus  passing  through  the  midst  of  the 
Jews  when  they  were  about  to  cast  him  headlong  down  tlie 
brow  of  a  hill  (Luke  iv.  29,  30),  and  when  they  were  going 
to  stone  him  (John  viii.  59 ;  x.  81,  39),  as  proofs  of  his  incor- 
poreal nature. 

Cerinthus,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  Apostle  Jothn 
and  his  followers,  taught  that  Christ  suffered  and  was  cruci- 
fied, but  that  he  did  not  rise  from  the  tomb,  but  that  he  yntl 
rise  when  there  shall  be  a  general  resurrection :  Xpurrop  irtirer- 
Bivai  Koi  iaravpwoOaiy  firprto  Bityyipdaiy  ^Wslv  Si  aycunwrSai  trna^ 
ij  KoffoXov  yivrjra  vetcfHov  avcurraait*      (Theodoret.) 

TertuUian,  who  describes  the  tenets  of  Marcion  in  language 
too  indecent  for  transcription  (Adv.  Marcion,  601),  has  only 
to  say  in  defence  of  his  own  faith :  ^^  I  find  no  other  means  to 
prove  myself  to  be  impudent  with  success,  and  happily  a  fool, 
than  by  my  contempt  of  shame  ;  as,  for  instance — I  maintain 
that  the  Son  of  God  died;  well,  that  is  wholly  crediUe, 
BECAUSE  IT  IS  MONSTROUSLY  ABSURD — I  maintain  that 
after  having  been  buried,  he  rose  again ;  and  that  I  take  to 
be  absolutely  true,  because  it  is  manifestly  impossible." 

We  have  seen  what  was  the  real  belief  of  Paul  and  the 
earliest  Christians  respecting  the  nature  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
after  the  resurrection.  In  1  Cor.  xv.  6,  et  sqq.,  he  places  the 
pretended  appearance  of  Christ  to  himself  on  precisely  the 
same  footing  as  the  anterior  appearances  to  ^'  Cephas,"  to 
the  Twelve,  to  the  five  hundred  brethren,  to  James,  and  to 
"  all  the  apostles  "  (who  are  therefore  different  fix>m  "  the 
twelve;"  conf.  Gal.  i.  19).  There  is,  however,  no  mention  of 
any  appearance  to  the  women,  which  shows  the  later  date  of 
this  tradition,  while  the  gospels  are  silent  as  to  the  appear- 
ance to  Cephas,  to  the  Twelve  (Mark  xvi.  14,  states  that  he 
appeared  to  the  Eleven ;  conf.  Matt,  xxviii.  16;  and  after  Judaa 
had  hanged  himself  there  were  only  eleven  left),  and  to  the 
five  hundred.  The  testimony  of  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,  quoted  by  St.  Jerome  (De  Viris  lUustribus,  2),  is 
decisive  as  to  the  nature  of  James's  vision,  for  it  appears 
from  that  gospel  that  it  was  an  eucharistic  vision,  in  which 
Jesus  appeared  taking  and  breaking  the  bread.  It  was  very 
common  in  those  times  for  men  to  see  "  visions."  We  are 
told  on  one  occasion  that  there  were  no  less  than  400 
prophets  in  Israel  (1  Kings  xxii.  6) .  They  even  had  a 
distinct  name  given  to  them — that  of  T\\n  c/io«a,  a  "  beholder," 
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as  distinct  from  roehy  a" seer,"  andna&t  and  rietiaA,a  "male  or 
female  utterer  of  words."  Thus  Isaiah  says,  "In  the  year  that 
King  XJzziah  died,  Isaw  also  the  Lord  sitting  upon  a  throne/' 
&c.  (vi.  1-13) ;  while  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  others  have  visions. 
Visions  of  this  description  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
scriptural  chaiucters ;  the  Talmud  speaks  of  a  rabbi  seeing 
Jehovah  Zebaoth  sitting  on  his  throne,  as  if  it  were  quite  an 
ordinary  occurrence. 

Besides  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  Paul,  we  have  in 
2  Cor.  xii.  an  account  of  another  vision  and  revelation,  which 
some  think  took  place  at  Antioch,  about  the  year  57.  This 
vision  is  given  below,  according  to  the  Codex  Sinaiticus, 
with  an  amended  translation  :— 

"  It  is  not  expedient,  indeed,  to  glory ;  but  I  will  come  to 
visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord.  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ 
who  above  fourteen  years  ago  (whether  in  the  body  I  cannot 
tell,  or  whether  out  of  the  body  I  cannot  tell :  God  knoweth) 
how  that  he  was  caught  up  into  Paradise,  and  heard  unspeak- 
able words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter.  Of  such 
an  one  will  I  glory :  yet  of  myself  I  will  not  glory,  but  in  mine 
infirmities.  But  now  I  forbear  even  the  abundance  of  the 
revelations,  lest  any  man  should  think  of  me  above  that 
which  he  seeth  me  to  be,  or  that  he  heareth  of  me ;  for  lest  I 
should  be  exalted  above  measure,  there  was  given  to  me  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to  bufifet  me." 

"  The  garden,"  as  the  word  JJapaBsiaov  should  be  trans- 
lated, is  the  garden  of  Eden,  which  the  Jews  and  Arabians 
believe  to  have  been  taken  up,  and  to  be  still  in  heaven. 
There  is  a  prayer  in  the  Talmud  (Treatise  Berachoth,  sect. 
9)  in  which  a  rabbi  prays  that  he  may  be  placed  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  after  death.  The  word  TlaptiBsia-ov  is 
Persian,  "  Pairidaeza  "  signifying  "  an  enclosure."  It  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  Paul  merited  St.  Chrysostom's  com- 
mentary on  1  Cor.  ix.  19,  "Great  is  the  force  of  deceit, 
provided  it  be  not  incited  by  a  treacherous  intention."  The 
third  heaven  here  spoken  of  was  believed  by  the  Jews  at 
this  period  to  be  above  the  firmament,  or  solid,  though 
soft  and  liquid,  rock  in  which  the  stars  were  supposed  to  be 
set,  like  precious  stones  in  gold  and  silver.  This  is  quite 
different  from  the  account  given  of  the  celestial  regions  in 
the  Bevelations. 

Before  the  invention  of  printing,  it  was  easy  for  copyists 
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to  interpolate  aathentic   writings  with  alterationB  and  ad- 
ditions which  suited  their  credulitj  or  conning,  and  eren 
to  forge  writings,  which  they  produced  under  the  name   of 
any  writer  they  pleased.     It  would  be  strange,  indeed,   if 
the  canonical  writings  of  the  Xew  Testament  had  escaped 
anv  better  than  those  of  the  Old.  and  many  of  the  Fathers 
rejected   books   now   held    to    be    canonical   as   altogether 
spurious.      Thus  Origen  omits  the  epistles  of  James  and 
Jude  (Comment,  in  Matt,  apud  Euseb.  Hist.  1.  VL  cap.  xrv.; 
Exposit.  in  Joan,  L  Y.  apud  Euseb.  ibid.),  though  he  owns 
them  both   in   other  parts  of  his  writings;  and  Eusebius, 
whose  catalogue  (Hist.  EccL  L  III.  cap.  It.  ;  confl  ejusdem 
lib.  cap.  iii.)  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  modem  one,  says 
the  epistles  of  James,  Jude,  2  Peter,  and  2  and  3   Johii, 
though  generally  received,  were  doubted  of  by  some. 

Besides  the  canonical  writings,  there  is  a  body  of  others 
which  are  now  called  apocryphal  because  they  ^ere  rejected 
at  the  Council  of  Nice.  Of  these,  some  hare  come  down  to 
us  (which  are  distinguished  with  an  asterisk  in  the  follow- 
ing list),  while  the  others  are  only  mentioned  by  name  (with 
occasional  extracts)  by  writers  in  the  iirst  four  centuries : — 

GOSPKI^. 

The  Gospel  of  Andrew. 

A  gospel  under  the  name  of  Apollos. 

The  Crospel  according  to  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

The  Gospel  of  Barnabas. 

The  Gospel  of  Bartholomew. 

The  Gospel  of  Basilides. 

*  The  Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary. 
The  Gospel  of  Cerinthus. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites. 

The  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Encratites. 

The  Gospel  of  Ere. 

*  The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ. 

*  Thomas's  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Grospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  false  gospels  of  Hesychius. 

*  The  ProteTangelion,  or  Gospel  of  James  the  Lesser^ 
Cousin  and  Brother  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

A  gospel  under  the  name  of  Judas  Iscarioi. 
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A  gospel  under  the  name  of  Jude. 

The  false  gospels  published  by  Luciauus. 

The  Gospel  of  Marcion. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthias. 

The  Gospel  of  Merinthus. 

The  Gospel  according  to  the  Nazarenes. 

*  The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus. 
The  Gospel  of  Perfection. 
The  Gospel  of  Peter. 
The  Gospel  of  PhiUp. 
The  Gospel  of  Scythianus. 
The  Gospel  of  Thaddseus. 
The  Grospel  of  Thomas. 
The  Gospel  of  Titan. 

The  Gospel  of  Truth,  made  use  of  by  the  Valentinians. 
The  Gospel  of  Valentinus. 

Epistles. 

*  The  General  Epistle  of  Barnabas. 

An  epistle  of  Christ  to  Peter  and  Paul. 

An  epistle  of  Christ  produced  by  the  Manichees. 

*  The  first  and  second  epistles  of  Clement  to  the  Corin- 
thians. 

*  An  Epistle  of  the  Corinthians  to  Paul. 

*  Paul's  answer  to  the  above  Epistle. 

*  The  epistles  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephesians,  Magnesians, 
Trallians,  Bomans,  Philadelphians,  Smymsaans,  and  his 
Epistle  to  Polycarp. 

*  The  epistles  of  Jesus  Christ  and  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa. 

*  Several  epistles  of  Paul,  unknown  to  us,  but  extant  in 
Arabic  according  to  Kirstenius. 

*  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Laodiceans. 

*  The  epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  Seneca,  and  Seneca's 
to  Paul. 

*  The  Epistle  of  Peter  to  Clemens. 

*  The  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians. 

The  Catholic  Epistle  of  Themison  the  Montanist. 

AOTS. 

*  The  Acts  of  Andrew. 

*  The  Acts  of  Andrew  and  Matthew. 
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*  The  Acts  of  Barnabas  by  Mark. 

*  The  Acts  of  Bartholomew. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  made  use  of  by  the  Ebionites. 

*  The  Acts  of  John. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by  Lentitins. 

The  Acts  under  the  Apostles'  name  by  Ijeontins. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by  Leucios. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by  Leuthon. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  used  by  the  Manichees. 

*  The  Acts  and  Martyrdom  of  Matthew. 
The  Acts  of  Paul. 

*  The  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla. 
The  Acts  of  Peter. 

*  The  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul, 

*  The  Acts  of  Philip. 

*  The  Acts  of  Philip  in  Greece. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by  Seleucus. 

*  The  Acts  of  Thaddoeus. 

*  The  Acts  of  Thomas. 

*  The  death  of  Thomas. 

Beyelations. 

The  Revelation  of  Cerinthus. 
The  Revelation  of  Paul. 
Tlie  Revelation  of  Peter. 
The  Revelation  of  Stephen. 
The  Revelation  of  Thomas. 

Miscellaneous. 

Books  under  the  name  of  Andrew. 
The  Writings  of  Bartholomew  the  Apostle. 
A  Hymn  which  Christ  taught  his  Disciples. 
The  Book  of  the  Helkesaites. 

*  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 
The  Book  of  James. 

Books  forged  and  published  under  the  name  of  Jamea. 

Books  under  the  name  of  John. 

The  Books  of  Lentitins. 

Books  under  the  name  of  Matthew. 

The  Traditions  of  Matthias. 

A  Book  under  the  name  of  Matthias . 

The  Anabaticon  of  Paul. 
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A  Book  under  the  name  of  Paul. 
The  Preaching  of  Paul  and  Peter. 
Books  under  the  name  of  Peter. 
The  Disputation  of  Peter  and  Apion. 
The  Doctrine  of  Peter. 
The  Judgment  of  Peter. 
The  Preaching  of  Peter. 
Books  under  the  name  of  Thomas. 
*  The  Itinerary  of  Thomas. 

Of  those  which  remain,  a  gospel  very  much  resembling  the 
Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Mary  was  attributed  to  Matthew,  and 
received  as  genuine  and  authentic  by  several  of  the  ancient 
Christian  sects.  The  Protevangelion,by  James, which  includes 
the  principal  part  of  the  last-named  gospel,  is  also  frequently 
alluded  to  by  the  Fathers  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  it 
had  obtained  a  very  general  credit  in  the  Christian  world. 
The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  was  received  by  the  Gnostics,  and 
several  of  its  relations  were  accredited  by  Eusebius,  Atha- 
nasius,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  &c.  The  Epistle  of  Paul 
to  the  Laodiceans  has  been  highly  esteemed  by  many  learned 
men  of  the  Church  of  Eome  and  others,  and  the  Quakers 
have  printed  a  translation  of  it,  and  plead  for  it.  The  epistles 
of  Paul  to  Seneca  and  of  Seneca  to  Paul  are  undoubtedly  of 
high  antiquity ;  and  Jerome,  in  his  enumeration  of  illustrious 
men,  places  Seneca,  on  account  of  these  epistles,  amongst 
the  ecclesiastical  and  holy  writers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  First  Epistle  of  Clement  was  publicly  read  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  primitive  Church,  according  to  Eusebius,  and  is  in- 
cluded in  one  of  the  ancient  collections  of  the  Canon  Scripture- 
Archbishop  Wake,  who  has  translated  both  this  and  the 
second  epistle,  believes  it  to  be  a  genuine  production.  The 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  is  believed  to  be  genuine  and  canonical 
by  Origen  and  Jerome,  and  in  later  times  by  Bishop  Fell  and 
Dr.  Bernard,  Savilian  Professor  at  Oxford,  who  says  it  was 
read  throughout  in  the  churches  at  Alexandria,  as  the 
canonical  Scriptures  were.  The  genuineness  of  the  epistles 
of  Ignatius  and  Poly  carp  is  believed  in  by  Archbishop  Wake. 
"  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas,"  as  we  have  seen,  is  quoted  by 
Irensaus  under  the  very  name  of  Scripture.  In  the  face  of 
all  this,  we  may  accept  Dr.  Lardner's  admission  as  true,  viz. 
that  ^^  even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
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canon  of  the  New  Testament  had  not  been  settled  by  anj 
anthorit J  that  was  decisive  and  universally  acknowledged ; 
but  Christian  people  were  at  liberty  to  judge  for  themselves 
concerning  the  genuineness  of  writings  proposed  to  them  as 
apostolical,  and  to  determine  according  to  evidence." 

The  verbal  agreement  between  the  first  three  canonical 
gospels  in  such  passages  as  Matt.  xxiv.  32-85,  and  parallel 
passages,  and  Mark  xiii.  18  32,  with  the  parallel  passages  in 
Matthew's  gospel  is  so  complete,  that  the  conclusion  is  in- 
evitable that  they  must  have  copied  from  each  other  or  from 
a  common  source.  Lessing  adopted  the  hypothesis  first  put 
forth  by  Semler  in  1788,  of  a  common  Syriac  or  Chaldaic 
origin  for  all  three  gospels;  and  in  1790,  Dr.  Niemeyer, 
Professor  of  Dirinity  at  Halle,  said  that,  "  If  credit  be  due 
to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  there  existed  a  most  ancient 
narrative  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  written  especially 
for  those  inhabitants  of  Palestine  who  became  Christians 
from  among  the  Jews."  "  Tliis  narrative  is  distinguished 
by  various  names — as  the  Gospel  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew  [or  the  source  whence  that  gospel  was  drawn], 
the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes;  and  this  same,  unless  all 
things  deceive  me,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  fountain  from 
which  other  writings  of  this  sort  have  derived  their  origin, 
as  streams  from  the  spring."  He  goes  on  to  show  that  upon 
this  hypothesis  alone  can  the  verbal  agreement  between 
the  evangelists  be  explained.  "Make  a  hundred  men  to 
have  been  witnesses  of  the  same  fact;  make  the  same 
hundred  to  have  written  accounts  of  what  they  saw ;  they 
will  agree  in  matter,  they  will  differ  in  word — nor  will 
anyone  say  that  it  happened  by  accident,  if  even  three  or 
four  out  of  tlieir  number  had  so  related  the  story  as  to  answer 
word  for  word  through  many  periods. 

"  But  who  is  ignorant  that  such  an  agreement  is  to  be 
observed  repeatedly  in  the  commentaries  of  the  evangelists? 
But  this  is  not  wonderful,  since  they  drew  from  the  same 
fountain.  .  .  .  But  how  came  it  that  Luke  should  follow  a 
different  arrangement  from  Matthew?  That  many  things 
should  be  wanting  in  Mark  that  are  readily  to  be  met  with 
in  Matthew,  whose  steps  he  seems  to  follow?  That  in  par- 
ticular parts  one  should  be  found  more  wordy  than  the  other? 
in  observing  minute  circumstances   more  diligent? — Why, 
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because,  as  we  have  said,  there  really  was  a  wonderful  diver- 
sity in  the  copies  which  contained  those,  ^Airofivevfuna^  those 
memoirs,  of  the  Apostles;  and  secondly,  because  it  was 
optional  for  those  who  composed  their  gospels  out  of  those 
commentaries  to  add  whatever  they  knew  of  the  matter  from 
other  sources,  and  to  cut  oflF  whatever  they  considered  to  be 
of  equivocal  credibility,  or  less  useful  to  readers  and  alien 
from  their  object  in  writing."  Mr.  Halfeld  received  a  prize 
from  the  theological  faculty  of  Gottingen,  in  1 793,  for  his 
dissertation  on  the  question  proposed  by  them  : — **  What  was 
the  origin  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John?  From  what  fountains  did  the  authors  of  these 
gospels  draw?  For  what  readers  in  particular,  and  with 
what  aim,  did  they  write ;  and  how,  and  at  what  time,  came  it 
to  pass  that  these  four  gospels  acquired  a  greater  authority 
than  that  of  the  gospels  which  are  called  apocryphal,  and 
became  canonical?"  Mr.  Halfeld  maintained  that  the 
evangelists  extracted  their  gospels  from  different  documents. 

The  three  epistles,  Gulatians  and  1  and  2  Corinthians,  are 
held  to  be  undoubtedly  genuine.  That  to  the  Galatians, 
written  at  least  fourteen  years  after  Paul's  conversion,  is  the 
earliest,  and  all  three  are  supposed  to  have  been  written 
between  A.n.  54  and  A.n.  57,  during  his  residence  at  Ephesus. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  errors  and  ana- 
chronisms which  have  been  pointed  out,  and  which  leads 
us  to  believe  that  Faustus's  account  of  the  New  Testament 
writings  is  the  true  one. 

In  Mark  vii.  31,  there  is  an  indication  of  the  period  when 
that  gospel  was  compiled.  It  is  there  said  that  Jesus  came 
unto  the  Sea  of  Galilee  "  through  the  midst  of  the  coasts  of 
Decapolis."  And  this  name  has  been  inserted  into  Matthew's 
gospel  (chap.  iv.  25)  merely  in  order  to  make  it  be  believed 
that  the  fame  of  Jesus  had  spread  far  and  wide.  Luke, 
whose  description  is  confirmed  both  by  Josephus  and  Tacitus, 
tells  us  that  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  and  during  his 
whole  reign,  the  Jewish  territory  was  divided  by  the  Romans 
into  four  tetrarchies ;  and  Josephus  never  mentions  the  name 
of  Decapolis  before  Vespasian  was  governor  of  Syria,  and 
general  against  the  rebellious  Jews,  in  the  latter  end  of 
Nero's  reign.  Again,  Pliny  tells  us  (Nat.  Hist.  1.  V.  cap. 
X.)  that  the  territory  which  intervened  between  these  ten 
cities,  and  which  surrounded  each  of  them,  was  not  subject 
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to  the  ftame  goyemment  as  the  cities  themselves,  bnt  to  the 
adjoining  tetrarchies.  The  Romans  had  probablj  been 
induced  to  annex  ten  Jewish  cities  to  the  government  of 
Syria,  in  consequence  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Jewish 
against  the  Syrian  inhabitants  of  some  of  those  cities.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  Decapolis  was  not  anj  distinct 
country  or  continued  district,  but  merely  the  general  appel* 
lation  of  ten  detached,  insulated  cities,  lying  aU,  except 
Scythopolis,  east  of  the  Jordan.  Yet  Mark  and  Matthew 
speak  of  it  as  if  it  wore  a  province,  like  Gkililee  or  Trachonitis, 
and  as  if  it  were  situated  north-west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
This  gross  ignorance  of  geography  shows  that  the  writer 
cannot  have  been  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  the  insertion  of 
the  name  renders  it  probable  that  both  gospels  were  composed 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  third  certainly  was 
(Luke  xix.  41,  43-44;  xxi.  9,  20  ;  xxiii.  29). 

Luke's  gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  by  the  same 
author,  who  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  Palestinian  Christian ; 
but  in  face  of  the  gross  blunder  in  chap.  iii.  2,  where  he  makes 
the  Jews  to  have  two  high-priests^  and  chap.  xiii.  1,  respecting 
the  Galilflsans,  whose  blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their 
sacrifices,  which  is  a  pure  invention,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  author  had  ever  been  in  Palestine.  Interpolations 
took  place  in  this  gospel  even  aiter  the  second  century,  for  it 
appears  from  Orit:;ren  that  several  believers  in  his  time  were 
offended  with  that  part  of  the  gospel  which  relates  to  the 
penitent  thief,  and  declared  that  that  passage  was  not  in  the 
older  copies,  but  a  late  addition  of  some  of  the  interpolators 
{'PaBiovfTfot).  Oripen  does  not  agree  with  them,  but  they 
are  right,  for  neither  Justin,  nor  Iremeus,  nor  Tertullian 
take  notice  of  this  remarkable  circumstance,  though  they 
have  quoted  almost  every  other  passage  of  Luke  relating  to 
the  crucifixion,  and  though  Tertullian  in  particular  has 
written  a  treatise  upon  the  intermediate  state  of  souls  be- 
tween death  and  the  resurrection.  The  story  receives  further 
developments  in  the  Evangeiium  Infantile  Arabicum  and  in 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  (chap.  viii.  10-13).  The  words  i» 
T^  wapahnaip  ('^  in  the  garden ' ')  denote  the  Jevrish  belief  before 
alluded  to^  and  are  found  with  the  full  meaning  expressed 
in  the  Confessio  Judfei  iEgroti  (in  Wetstein,  p.  820) — "  Da 
portionem  meam  in  horio  EdenU^  et  memento  mei  in  secnlo 
futuro,  quod  absoonditum  est  justis  **->and  in  other  passages 
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(ibid.  p.  819).  The  belief  in  the  immediate  transition  to 
Paradise  is  also  found  in  Cetuboth,  f.  108 :  '^  Quo  die  Babbi 
moritnms  erat,  yenit  vox  de  coelo,  dixitque,  Qui  prsasens 
aderit  morienti  Babbi,  ille  intrabit  in  paradisum.''  As  late 
as  A.I).  407,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  had  not  gained  general 
acceptance,  and  Chrysostom,  who  was  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople at  that  time,  says  in  his  first  homily  upon  the  title  and 
beginning  of  this  book,  "  To  many  this  book  is  unknown,  by 
others  it  is  despised,  because  it  is  clear  and  easy."  And  the 
first  of  his  homilies  upon  the  whole  book  begins  with  the 
sentence,  IloXXotf  rovro  fiifiXlov  ovSoriovv  yimpifiov  hirrlv^  odra 
avTOy  OVT8  6  jpdy^9  airro  Kal  awOils  (''  By  many  this  book  is 
not  at  all  known,  neither  (the  book)  itself,  nor  who  wrote  it 
and  put  it  together  '')• 

Bretschneider's  opinion  of  the  fourth  gospel  is,  that  the 
Jesus  depicted  in  it  is  wholly  out  of  keeping,  and  entirely  a 
different  sort  of  character,  from  the  Jesus  of  the  other  gospels, 
and  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  both  descriptions  can 
be  true ;  that  this  gospel  contains  no  testimony  of  an  inde- 
pendent historian,  or  of  a  witness  to  the  things  therein  re- 
lated, but  is  derived  solely  from  some  written  or  unwritten 
tradition,  and  that  the  author  was  neither  an  inhabitant  of 
Palestine  nor  a  Jew.  That  John  cannot  have  been  the 
author  of  it  is  evident  from  chap  xxi.  24 :  ^^  This  is  the 
disciple  which  testifieth  of  these  things,  and  wrote  these 
things :  and  we  know  that  his  testimony  is  true.''  In  order 
to  escape  from  this  difficulty,  the  commentators  have  sup- 
posed that  the  last  chapter  is  an  addition  made  afterwards 
by  the  Church  at  Ephesus ;  but  there  are  other  reasons. 
The  expression,  ^^  My  Lord  and  my  Grod,"  in  chap.  xx.  28, 
shows  that  it  cannot  have  been  written  by  John,  because  the 
latter  appellation  was  not  addressed  to  Christ  either  at  that 
time  or  for  many  years  afterwards.  The  use  of  the  word 
^patftKkiw  in  chap.  ii.  15,  which  is  a  Latin  word  barbarously 
written  in  Greek  characters,  also  leads  to  the  presumption 
that  the  writer  did  not  live  till  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. It  was  undoubtedly  in  existence  about  the  year  170. 
TheophUus  of  Antioch,  writing  about  a.d.  180,  says  that 
John  was  the  author  of  it ;  but  in  chap.  ix.  7,  there  is  a 
mistake  which  no  Jewish  writer  could  possibly  have  made, 
for  Siloam  does  not  signify  "  sent,"  but  "  the  place  of  the 
sending  forth  of  waters  " — that  is,  '^  the  sluice/'  or,  according 
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to  another  interpretation,  a  fountain  (n^).  "  Sent  *'  is  ivh^  in 
Hebrew.  The  commentators  have  endeavoured  to  get  the 
words  "  which  is  by  interpretation,  Sent,"  considered  as  a 
mere  marginal  note ;  but  thej  are  in  all  the  codices,  and  are 
evidently  part  of  the  text  itself.  This  miracle  is  represented 
as  a  standing  one,  frequently  repeated  in  the  sheep-market — 
that  is,  in  one  of  the  most  public  places  in  Jerusalem.  Yet 
no  historian,  Jewish  or  Boman,  who  has  given  an  account  of 
that  city,  has  ever  mentioned  so  extraordinary  a  circumstance. 
In  the  fourth  chapter  we  have  Christ  represented  as  moving 
from  Judoca  to  Galilee,  and  meeting  with  the  Samaritan 
woman  (his  road  lying  through  Samaria),  who  expresses  her 
surprise  that  he,  who  was  a  Jew,  should  ask  drink  of  a 
Samaritan  ("  for  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samari- 
tans "  is  not  in  the  Cod.  Sin.),  though  all  his  disciples  had 
gone  (verse  8)  to  a  Samaritan  city  called  Sychar  (a  city  un- 
known to  geography)  "  to  buy  meat."  The  chronology  of  this 
gospel  is  hopelessly  irreconcilable  with  that  of  the  others,  for  it 
makes  the  Passover  at  which  Jesus  was  crucified  to  be  the 
fourth  from  the  commencement  of  his  ministry.  With  respect 
to  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  not  only  is  it  not 
mentioned  by  any  other  evangelist,  but  we  are  informed  that 
in  consequence  of  it  "  many  of  the  Jews  .  .  .  believed  on 
him  "  (chap.  xi.  45),  thus  contradicting  the  author  of  the 
Acts,  who  says  that  all  the  disciples  of  Jesus  at  his  death 
were  Galileans,  and  that  the  whole  number  was  only  "  about 
an  hundred  and  twenty  "  (Acts  i.  15).  In  this  gospel  we  find 
neither  parables  nor  exorcisms.  There  is  a  very  extraordinary 
account  by  Nicephorus  Callistus  (lib.  X.  cap.  xxxiii.)  of  the 
discovery  of  "  all  that  gospel  which  was  uttered  by  the  Divine 
tongue  of  the  virgin  disciple  "  at  the  time  when  the  founda- 
tion of  the  temple  was  laid.  This  must  of  course  refer  to 
the  first  part,  in  which  the  higher  part  of  the  Jewish  cabala 
is  so  distinctly  marked ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  both  Jews 
and  Greeks  were  amazed  at  finding  it  concealed  in  the  Temple 
from  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  The  book 
contained  "  in  large  letters,  even  at  its  commencement,  *  In 
the  beginning,'  &c." 

In  chap.  i.  verses  13-15,  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
Paul  is  represented  as  writing  to  the  brethren  at  Some  that 
he  had  oftentimes  purposed  to  come  unto  them.  In  chap. 
XV.  ver.  25  &c.,  the  author  says  the  time  of  Paul's  writing 
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this  epistle  was  when  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem  with  the 
contributions  for  the  poor  Christians  of  that  city — that  is, 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius — and  says  that  when  he  has  per- 
formed that  good  oflSce,  he  will  come  by  way  of  Rome  into 
Spain.  But  the  Acts  show  that  Paul  never  had  the  least 
idea  of  travelling  to  Spain,  and  that  he  did  not  go  to  Rome 
till,  by  the  partiality  of  Festus  and  his  persecutors,  he  was 
constrained  to  appeal  to  Ceesar,  and  from  the  same  history  it 
is  evident  that  when  Paul  arrived  at  Home  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  there  was  no  Christian  Church  there, 
and  that  the  Gospel  had  never  been  preached  beyond  the 
limits  of  Asia  till  Paul  was,  in  a  vision,  admonished  to  go 
into  Macedonia,  and  thence  into  Greece ;  yet  Paul  is  made 
to  write  this  epistle  to  the  Christian  converts  at  Rome  while 
he  was  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Corinth.  Again,  it  was 
Jews,  not  Christians,  who  met  Paul  at  Appii  Forum  (Acts 
xxviii.  15).  His  first  step  when  he  arrived  at  Rome  was  to 
call  the  Jews  resident  there  together,  and  to  exculpate  him- 
self for  having  appealed  to  the  emperor ;  and  these  Jews,  far 
from  knowing  the  Gospel  to  have  been  already  preached  and 
received  at  Rome,  declared  themselves  totally  ignorant  con- 
cerning it,  except  that  it  was  everywhere  spoken  against, 
and  were  desirous  to  be  informed  of  its  doctrines  by  him. 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  to  whom  he  sends  greetings,  had, 
according  to  the  Acts  (xviii.  2),  left  Rome  about,  or  rather 
before,  the  pretended  date  of  this  epistle,  in  obedience  to 
the  edict  of  Claudius,  commanding  all  Jews  to  depart  from 
Rome.  Neither  the  fifteenth  nor  the  sixteenth  chapters  are 
in  Marcion's  Catalogue,  and  are  certainly  spurious.  Chap.  xi. 
verse  12,  shows  clearly  that  the  writer  is  not  Paul,  but  some 
person  who  lived  and  wrote  some  time  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  for  it  speaks  of 
their  "  fall,"  as  does  also  verse  15 :  *'  If  the  casting  away  of 
them  be  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  what  shall  the  re- 
ceiving of  them  be  ?  "     (See  also  verses  21  and  22.) 

The  epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  contradict  those  to  the 
Corinthians,  in  that  the  Advent  is  represented  as  being  post- 
pou'.^d ;  and  in  2  Thess.  ii.  3,  4,  we  are  told  (according  to  the 
Cod.  Sin.) :  *^  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  means  :  for  the 
day  of  the  Lord  shall  not  come  except  there  come  a  falling 
away  first,  and  that  man  of  iniquity  be  revealed,  the  son  of 
perdition;   who  opposeth   and  exalteth  himself  above   all 
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tliat  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped  :  so  that  he  sittetli 
in  the  temple  of  Grod,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God." 
The  Thessalonians  are  also  praised  for  close  imitation  of  the 
Jewish  churches,  and  the  Jews  are  vehemently  condeoined 
(chap.  ii.  15)  for  persecuting  him  (Paul),  who  had  him- 
self been  the  chief  persecutor  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
assertion  in  2  Thess.  iii.  17,  that  he  sends  his  salntatioii 
with  his  "  own  hand,"  which  is  the  token  in  every  epistle, 
shows  that  it  cannot  have  been  written  by  Paul,  for  he  coaM 
not  so  early  have  anticipated  the  rise  of  a  spurious  Piauline 
literature. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  also  written  in  the  name 
of  Paul,  but  it  is  a  mere  amplification  of  that  to  the 
Colossians.  Seventy-eight  out  of  the  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  verses  which  it  consists  of  contain  expressions  identical 
with  the  Colossian  letter.  It  is  assumed  in  it  (i.  15, 16,  and 
iii.  1)  that  a  Christian  Church  was  settled  in  Ephestts  before 
Paul  himself  preached  the  Gospel  there ;  but  we  are  expressly 
told  in  Acts  xviii.  and  xix.  that  Paul  himself  preached  the 
Gospel  at  Epbesus  for  the  space  of  three  years.  The  epithet 
"  holy,"  given  to  the  Apostles,  w^as  never  used  in  apos- 
tolic times.  The  character  of  the  letter  is  Gnostic,  and 
Christ  is  exalted  as  the  pre-existent  source  of  all  being,  and 
the  chief  of  a  graduated  celestial  hierarchy ;  while  such  words 
as  "  fulness,"  "  mystery,"  "  wisdom,"  "  knowledge,"  and 
the  recognition  of  "  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air," 
carry  us  beyond  the  limit  of  apostolic  times. 

Tn  Colossians  i.  4  9,  Paul  is  made  to  say  that  it  was 
Epaphras  who  first  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Colossians, 
and  that  it  was  from  him  he  had  heard  of  their  faith  and 
love  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  in  chap.  ii.  1,  he  is  made  to 
declare  expressly  that  neither  they  nor  the  Laodicseans  "  had 
seen  his  face  "  ("  in  the  flesh  "  is  not  in  the  Cod.  Sin.,  and 
seems  to  have  been  inserted  to  obviate  the  following  dis- 
crepancy). Colosse  and  Laodicea  were  both  cities  of 
Phrygia,  and  we  are  told  (A.cts  xvi.  6,  Cod.  Sin.),  "Now 
they  [that  is,  Paul  and  Silas]  went  throughout  Phrygia^*  and, 
again  (xviii.  23),  that  he  "  went  also  over  all  the  country  of 
Gralatia  and  Phrygia j  in  order ,  strengthening  all  the  dis- 
ciples." 

In  Philippians  the  Clement  mentioned  in  chap.  iv.  3,  who 
was  the  writer's  fellow-labourer,  the  Clement  executed  by 
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Domitian,  has  his  name  written  in  the  Book  of  Life— a 
somewhat  strange  assumption.  This  Clement,  however, 
could  not  possibly  be  Paul's  companion  in  travel,  nor  could 
the  letter  be  written  till  long  after  the  Apostle's  death,  for 
in  chap.  i.  1,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  ^^  saints  of 
Christ  Jesus  "  [Cod.  Sin.]  "  which  are  at  Philippi  '*  and  "  the 
bishops  and  deacons,"  which  is  not  an  interpolation,  and  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writing  attributed  to  St.  Paul. 
Again,  in  chap.  i.  13-16,  and  iv.  22,  we  are  given  to 
understand  that  through  the  notice  taken  of  him  during 
his  imprisonment,  many  of  the  Emperor  Nero's  court  were 
converted  to  Christianity,  which  is  impossible,  for  to  be 
**many  "  (verse  14),  they  must  have  been  converted  before 
Paul's  arrival  at  Bome ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  realise  Nero's 
courtiers  preaching  the  Gospel  at  the  same  time  that  he  did, 
many  of  them  *'  of  contention,  not  sincerely  "  (verse  16).  In 
chap.  iii.  2,  the  Philippians  are  warned  to  "  beware  of  dogs  " 
and  of  "  the  concision,"  which  is  an  unbecoming  manner  of 
speaking  of  a  Divine  ordinance  which,  though  abrogated, 
still  subsisted,  and  had  been  practised  by  Paul  himself 
(Acts  xvi.  3)  on  his  disciple  Timotheus,  though  he  was 
only  the  son  of  a  Jewish  mother  by  a  Greek  father.  Again, 
in  chap.  iv.  3,  he  entreats  his  yoke-fellow,  whom,  however, 
he  does  not  name,  to  help  "  those  women  who  labour  with 
him  in  the  Gospel ;  yet  the  authgr  of  the  Acts  assures  us 
that  none  but  he  and  Timotheus  accompanied  Paul  into 
Macedonia  and  Greece.  In  verses  10-19,  Paul  is  made  to 
speak  of  himself  as  being  in  pecuniary  distress,  and  relieved 
by  the  supply  they  had  sent  him  by  Epaphroditus  &c.,  thus 
contradicting  1  Cor.  ix.  15,  18,  and  Acts  xx.  33-35  ;  while 
in  1  Thess.  ii.  2,  6,  9,  he  is  made  to  speak  of  his  being 
"  shamefully  entreated  at  Philippi." 

The  three  "  pastorals  " — the  two  to  Timothy,  and  that  to 
Titus — were  either  unknown  to  Marcion  (a.d.  140),  or  were 
deliberately  rejected  by  him.  Tatian,  in  the  second  century, 
rejected  the  two  to  Timothy. 

Origen  admitted  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not 
written  by  Paul,  and  the  style  is  so  totally  diflPerent  to  that 
of  the  other  epistles  which  pass  under  his  name,  that  it  is 
evident  that  it  could  not  be  written  by  the  same  author. 
In  chap.  xiii.  7  and  17,  the  teachers  of  Christianity  are  said 
to  rule  over  their  congregations,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
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the  practice  of  Paul  as  shown  in  the  Acts  and  the  oih^ 
epistles.  In  the  Eastern  Church  it  was  recognised  only 
after  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  In  the  foorth,  it 
obtained  canonical  acceptance  in  the  West.  It  was  known 
in  Alexandria  about  a.d.  125,  but  was  not  then  regarded  as 
Pauline.  The  quotations  in  this  epistle  follow  the  Alexan- 
drian copy  of  the  Greek  version,  which  it  is  impossible  that 
a  Hebrew,  writing  to  Hebrews,  could  have  used.  An  ex- 
ample of  how  a  text  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  used  to 
accommodate  it  to  a  doctrine,  may  be  found  in  chap.  x.  5, 
which  is  subjoined,  with  the  Terse  from  the  Psalms  parallel 
to  it: 

Hebrews.  P9i.LM  xL  6. 

Sacrifice  find  offeriogthoawouldest  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst 

not,  but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  not  desire:  mine  ears  hast  thorn 
me.  opened. 

In  chap.  i.  6,  Deut.  xxxii.  43 — "  Rejoice  ye  heavens,  and  let 
all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him,"  which  is  not  in  the 
Hebrew  text — is  quoted  from  the  Septuagint. 

In  chap.  ii.  3,  4,  the  writer  expresses  himself  in  terms 
which  plainly  show  that  he  was  not  Paul,  and  that  he  lived 
after  the  apostolic  age,  for  he  says  the  Gospel  "  at  the  first 
began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed  nnto 
us  by  them  that  heard  him ;  God  also  bearing  them  witness, 
both  with  signs  and  wonders,  aud  with  divers  miracles  and 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Paul  could  not  have  spoken  of 
himself  in  this  manner.  At  the  time  of  its  composition, 
Timothy  was  no  longer  Paul's  companion,  so  that  the  notice 
of  the  imprisonment  alludes  to  a  period  after  the  Apostle's 
death.  In  chap.  vii.  27,  the  writer  affirms  that  the  high- 
priest  went  daily  into  the  temple  to  oflPer  sacrifice — a  misr 
take  St.  Paul  never  could  have  made ;  though  Philo,  speak- 
ing of  what  did  occur  in  the  temple  of  Onias,  speaks  of  the 
high-priest's  daily  ministration.  All  chap,  xi.,  respecting 
faith,  is  in  Philo,  often  verbally. 

The  hotter  attributed  to  St.  James  in  the  Cod.  Sin. 
has  no  title,  but  only  a  subscription.  This  Epistle  is  ad- 
dressed (chap.  i.  1)  "  to  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  scat- 
t(.»red  abroad  " — an  expression  which  seems  to  refer  to  the 
final  dispersion  of  the  Jews  under  Vespasian,  but  which 
could  not  with  any  propriety  be  addressed  to  Christians, 
who,  as  such,  were  no  longer  Jews.     The  origin  of  extreme 
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unction,  for  which  a  direction  is  given  (chap.  y.  14),  is  a 
demonstration  that  the  writer  was  not  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  healing,  and  that  he  wrote  after  those  supposed 
miraculous  powers  had  ceased  in  the  Church.  The  doctrine 
of  forgiveness  of  sins  by  means  of  the  prayers  of  the  Elders 
of  the  Church,  and  the  institution  of  auricular  confession,  in 
verse  16,  also  show  this  writing  to  be  spurious.  In  the 
earliest  patristic  period  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle  was 
suspected.  In  the  Greek  Church  it  found  acceptance  only 
in  the  fourth  century ;  and  in  the  Western  Church,  at  the  same 
period,  Luther  pronounced  it  an  epistle  of  straw. 

The  First  Epistle  of  Peter  is  of  second-century  authorship. 
In  it  the  author  says  (chap.  iv.  3),  that  in  the  former  part  of 
his  life  he  was  hiscivious,  lustful,  drunken,  riotous,  and  an 
abominably  idolatrous  Gentile.  He  speaks  of  the  Gospel 
being  preached  to  the  dead  (verse  6),  and  of  the  end  of  all 
things  being  at  hand  (verse  7),  which  an  apostle  was  little 
likely  to  do.  He  also  professes  to  write  from  Babylon,  where 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  Peter  ever  went. 
What  is  said  in  chap.  ii.  12,  of  the  Christians  being  accused 
as  evil-doers,  which  we  know  from  Pliny's  testimony  was 
not  the  case  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  seems 
to  prove  that  the  composition  of  this  epistle  must  be  placed 
even  later. 

The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  an  undoubtedly  spurious 
production,  included  by  Eusebius  in  the  Antilegomenon,  and, 
according  to  Jerome,  rejected  by  the  majority  of  the  Christian 
world.  In  chap.  iii.  15,  16,  the  author  speaks  of  Paul's 
epistles  as  being  collected  together,  and  universally  known 
in  his  time ;  he  professes  to  have  read  them  all,  and  says 
there  are  some  things  in  them  "  hard  to  be  understood," 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose  Peter  can  have  said.  An 
apocryphal  fiction,  about  a  contest  between  Michael  and  the 
devil  about  the  body  of  Moses,  is  introduced  into  the  Epistle 
of  Jude,  which  the  author  of  2  Peter  has  imitated.  This 
letter  confesses  (verses  17,  18)  its  post-apostolic  origin. 

Philemon  and  the  three  epistles  of  John  are  also  post- 
Pauline.  In  Philemon,  Paul  is  made  to  speak  of  his  fellow- 
prisoner,  though  we  learn  from  the  Acts  that  he  himself 
was  the  only  Christian  prisoner  sent  to  Rome  by  Festus,  and 
that  he  was  permitted  "  to  dwell  by  himself ^  with  a  soldier 
that  kept  him  "  (Acts  xxviii.  16). 
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AH  the  writers  of  the  fourth  rentnir,  who  sre  the  fint 
that  mention  the  two  last  epistles  of  Johiu  inform  ns  thsl 
th«>T  were  sj^oken  against,  and  bj  many  rejected  ms  apuriooB, 
The  distinction  between  renial  and  deadly  sins,  1  Jclbn  t. 
10,  is  unknown  to  the  £rC'?pel&.  and  shows  a  post-apoat<£e 
age.  In  chaji.  ii.  10,  Antichrist  is  spoken  of,  but  no  sneh 
word  is  t-»  \h.'  int*t  with  either  in  the  Apoealjpse,  of  which 
John  is  isuppii'sed  tu  be  the  author,  or  in  Paulas  predictions 
of  the  same  <f Tent.  The  ascription  to  Jesus  of  the  Meaaianie 
function  of  Judge  is  difTtrrent  fnL»m  the  conception  of  the 
fourth  gosiK'l,  in  which  the  judicial  office  is  formallj  denied 
to  Christ. 

The  learned  Scaliger  says  :  *'  Epistola  Judie  non  est  ipeins 
JudsOy  ut  nee  Jacobi,  nee  Petri  secunda,  in  quibns  aunt  mira  * 
qua?  nc»n  ridentur  esse  Apostolica.  Tres  epistols  Joannia  non 
sunt  Apostoli  Joannis.  Secunda  Petri  et  Judae  sunt  recen* 
tiorcfs.  Ecclesia  Orientalis  non  agnoscit,  nee  sunt  diTuue; 
indoct^  sunt,  nihil  majestatis  habent  ^*  (Scaligeriana^  p.  72). 

The  three  epistles,  Galatians  and  1  and  2  Corinthians,  are 
held  to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  these  epistles  contradict  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  in  which  the  AjK>stles  are  represented  as  fiiendly 
to  Paul,  while  in  Galatians  they  are  in  riolent  antagonism  to 
him  ;  nor  is  it  iM.ssible  to  conceive  that  James  and  the  other 
apostles  should  have  consented  to  what  was  a  complete 
chanjre  of  doctrine  and  belief. 

The  Ebionit-/s,  or  Nazarenes,  who  are  supposed  by  many  to 
have  been  the  first  Christians,  used  water  instead  of  wine  in 
their  Eucharist.  This  shows  that  the  present  gospels  can- 
not be  theirs ;  but  it  also  seems  to  indicate  that  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  of  bread  and  wine  in  1  Cor.  xi.  is  in 
opjK»sition  to  the  practice  of  these  early  sects.  Again,  these 
epistles  recognise  the  practice  of  baptizing  the  dead  (1  Cor. 
XV.  2i») — "  Else  what  shall  they  do  which  are  baptixed  for  the 
dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?  "  This  practice  was  con- 
tinued by  the  Marcionites,  who  probably  founded  their 
teaching  on  this  text.  It  was  conducted  in  the  following 
manner.  Some  one  placed  himself  under  the  bed  on  which 
the  deceased  person  lay.  The  baptizer  then  asked  the  dead 
if  he  wished  to  be  baptized.  The  living  person  who  waa 
placed  under  the  bed  answered  "  Yes.''  Tlie  body  was  then 
plunged  into  a  tub.     How  can  we  suppose  that  anyone  who 
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pretended  to  be  an  inspired  apostle  should  recognise  so 
absnrd  and  superstitious  a  practice  9  And  are  we  to  suppose 
that  Christ,  from  whom  the  author  of  these  epistles  says  he 
received  the  Gospel,  taught  him  one  which  he  had  not  taught 
the  other  apostles?  James  had  also  had  an  eucharistic 
vision.  Why  was  Paul's  of  more  consequence  than  his? 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  are  told  that  after  Paul's 
conversion  and  baptism,  he  was  some  days  with  the  disciples 
at  Damascus,  afber  which  he  "  preached  Jesus  in  the  syna- 
gogues." But  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  says,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  neither  received  the  Gospel  of  man,  neither 
was  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  also 
that  he  had  been  ^^  separated,"  i.e.  set  apart  (conf.  Acts  xiii. 
2,  where  the  same  word"  is  used)  from  his  mother's  womb. 
The  Clementine  homilies  represent  Paul  as  Simon  Magus, 
the  ivicked  magician,  the  heretical  antithesis  of  Simon  Peter, 
the  hateful  preacher  of  a  false  gospel,  founding  their  de- 
nunciation upon  the  epistles  attributed  to  him.  In  Bev.  ii. 
2,  the  church  of  Ephesus  is  commended  because  ^^  thou  hast 
tried  those  which  call  themselves  [sic  in  Cod.  Sin.]  apostles, 
and  are  not,  and  hast  found  them  liars."  In  1  Cor.  xvi.  9, 
we  find  that  at  Ephesus  there  were  "  many  adversaries,"  and, 
according  to  Polycrates  the  authority  of  Paul  there  had  been 
supplanted  by  that  of  Peter  and  John.  Whether  these 
epistles  are  genuine  or  not,  therefore,  it  is  certain  that 
the  primitive  believers  would  not  recognise  Paul  as  a  true 
apostle. 

The  beliefs,  some  of  the  more  modem  phases  of  which 
have  been  examined  in  the  preceding  pages,  show  by  their 
great  antiquity,  and  the  universality  of  their  diffusion,  that, 
under  the  veil  of  allegory  and  mysticism  which  envelops 
them,  there  must  be  something  which,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
has  claimed  both  respect  and  faith  from  the  most  intellectual 
of  mankind,  as  well  as  from  the  vulgar.  It  is  certain  that 
the  well-informed  among  the  ancients  did  not  believe  in  the 
literal  meaning  of  their  mythology.  The  teaching  of  the 
hierophants  in  the  mysteries  was  identical  with  the  Jewish 
teaching,  as  is  evident  from  what  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
Eleusis,  tells  us  of  it.  He  says  (Strom,  v.  p.  50)  that  "  the 
truths  taught  in  the  mysteries  had  been  stolen  by  the  philo- 
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sophers  from  Moses  and  the  prophets  " — in  other  words,  that 
they  were  the  same.  In  another  place  (Strom,  v.  p.  2), 
speaking  of  the  mysteries,  he  says  :  "  Here  is  an  end  of  all 
instruction.     We  behold  Nature  and  things." 

Pausanias  says  (Arcad.)  :  "  The  wise  men  of  Greece  never 
expressed  themselves  in  former  times  except  in  an  enigmatic 
manner,  and  never  in  a  direct  and  natural  manner."  He 
makes  this  remark  respecting  the  monstrous  adventures  of 
Saturn  and  Rha^a,  and  excuses  himself  for  narrating  this 
and  similar  fables  by  saying  that  the  Arcadians,  the  oldest 
people  in  Greece,  had  told  him  that  it  was  under  this  strange 
form  that  the  ancient  philosophers  instructed  men,  and  that 
these  marvellous  stories  concealed  the  hidden  wisdom  of  the 
Greeks.  Sallust  tells  us  why  iiie  ancient  philosophers 
adopted  this  mode  of  instruction.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  in  the 
first  place  because  Nature  should  be  described  in  language 
which  imitates  the  secret  of  her  progress  and  of  her  opera- 
tions. The  world  itself  is  a  species  of  enigma  to  us.  We 
see  nothing  but  bodies  in  motion,  but  the  force  and  the 
springs  which  cause  them  to  move  are  concealed  fix>m  us. 
In  the  second  place,  this  strange  style  excites  the  curiosity 
of  the  wise  man,  who  is  warned  by  the  evident  absurdity  of 
these  narratives  that  what  they  contain  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood literally,  but  that  there  are  certain  truths,  and  wise 
ideas,  concealed  under  this  mystic  veil.  For  what  purpose, 
in  fact,  are  those  mutilations,  those  murders,  those  adulteries, 
and  those  thefts,  imputed  to  the  gods  in  mythology  ?  Is  it 
not  evidently  in  order  that  the  mind  of  the  reader  may  be 
warned  by  these  very  absurdities  that  these  narratives  are 
nothing  but  a  cover  and  a  veil,  and  that  the  truth  which 
they  conceal  is  a  secret  ?  Tlie  aim  which  those  who  wrote 
them  had  was  to  train  the  minds  of  those  who  studied  those 
allegories,  and  who  wished  to  discover  the  meaning  of  them. 
Poets,  writing  under  Divine  inspiration,  the  wisest  among 
philosophers,  all  theologians,  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the  initia- 
tions and  mysteries — nay,  the  gods  themselves,  when  giving 
forth  oracles — have  all  borrowed  the  figurative  language  of 
allegory." 

The  Emperor  Julian  gives  nearly  the  same  reasons  as  Sallust 
as  to  why  the  ancient  philosophers  made  use  of  the  figurative 
style,  and  of  the  marvellous,  in  order  to  conceal  the  mys- 
teries of  their  learning.     "  The  Egyptians,"  says  Proclus  (in 
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Tim.  p.  40),  "  preferred  this  mode  of  teaching,  and  they  only 
spoke  of  the  great  secrets  of  Nature  in  mythological  enigmas. 
The  Gymnosophists  of  India,  and  the  Druids  of  Gaul,  ac- 
cording to  Diogenes  Laertius  (Prooem.  p.  4),  taught  science  in 
the  same  enigmatic  language.  And  Sanchoniathon  tells  us 
that  the  hierophants  of  Phoenicia  also  wrote  in  this  style." 

The  interpretation  of  these  enigmas  will  occupy  the  re- 
mainder of  this  volume. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"The  world/'  says  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  1.  11.  cap.  i.),  *^and 
what  we  call  the  heavens,  which  in  their  immense  expanse 
embrace  all  other  beings,  must  be  regarded  as  a  god,  who  is 
eternal,  vast,  unbegotten,  and  indestructible.  To  seek  for 
other  beings  external  to  it  is  not  only  useless  to  man,  but  is 
also  beyond  his  mental  powers ;  it  is  a  sacred,  vast,  eternal 
being,  which  encloses  all  in  itself ;  it  is  at  once  the  work  of 
Nature  and  Nature  herself.  It  is  mere  folly  to  wish  to  go 
beyond  it  to  seek  for  anything  else."  And  Ocellus,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Pythagoras,  says  (cap.  i.  §  6) :  "  The  universe,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  displays  nothing  to  us  which  betrays  a 
commencement  or  which  foretells  destruction ;  no  one  has 
seen  it  created,  or  increased,  or  improved,  or  deteriorated, 
or  decreased ;  it  is  ever  the  same,  existing  in  the  same  way, 
always  equal  and  similar  to  itself."  Hence  the  worship  of 
Nature  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  religions  of  antiquity  ;  and 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars,  was  common 
to  the  most  learned  and  the  less  civilised  nations  of  the  ancient 
world.  The  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  knew  in  reality  no 
other  gods  than  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  sky  in  which 
they  move,  and  in  their  hymns  and  their  theogonies  sang 
the  praises  of  Nature  alone.  The  Syrians  worshipped  the 
stars  of  the  constellation  Pisces  (Hygin.  1.  II.  cap.  xlii), 
and  had  the  sacred  images  of  them  in  their  temples  (German. 
Cses.,  cap.  xxxvi.).  The  worship  of  Adonis  was  established 
at  Byblos  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Libanus 
(Lucian,  De  Dea  Syria,  p.  878) ;  and  all  ancient  authors  are 
agreed  that  Adonis  was  the  sun.  There  was  a  magnificent 
temple  to  the  sun  at  Palmyra,  which  was  plundered  by 
Aurelian's  soldiers,  and  which  that  emperor  ordered  to  be 
restored  and  dedicated  anew.  The  Pleiades  (Kircher,  CEdip. 
vol.  i.  p.  350),  under  the  name  of  Succoth-Benoth,  were 
publicly  worshipped  by  the  Babylonish  colonies  established 
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in  the  country  of  the  Samaritans  (2  Kings  xvii.  29,  30). 
Satnm,  or  the  planet  which  bears  that  name,  is  called 
Bemphan  by  the  Copts  (Kircher,  CEdip.  toI.  i.  p.  383),  and 
the  Acts  (chap.  vii.  43)  reproach  the  Jews  with  having 
adopted  the  worship  of  the  star  Semphan  (Chinn  in  Amos 
y.  26).  Jnpiter  was  called  Baal;  Mars,  Moloch;  Yenns, 
Astaroth  and  Astarte ;  Mercury,  Nebo  (Hyde) ;  and  all  these 
names  are  also  those  of  the  Syrian,  Assyrian,  Phoenician,  and 
Canaanite  deities  (Selden,  De  Diis  Syriis ;  et  Kircher  (Edip. 
vol.  i.). 

Eusebius  says  that  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  held 
the  same  religious  opinions  respecting  the  origin  of  all 
things,  and  respecting  the  divinity  of  the  sun  and  stars,  the 
only  Bulers  of  the  world.  He  relies  upon  a  passage  of 
Diodorus  Siculus  (1.  I.  cap.  x.  and  xi.),  who  informs  us  that 
^^  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt  acknowledged  two 
great  deities,  the  first  in  rank,  and  eternal,  viz.  the  sun  and 
moon  •  .  •  that  they  held  that  these  two  deities  governed 
the  world,  and  that  everything  which  receives  nourishment 
or  increase  received  it  from  them ;  that  the  whole  work  of 
generation,  and  the  perfection  of  all  the  effects  which  are 
produced  in  nature,  depended  upon  them."  Porphyry  (Epist. 
ad  Annecb.  prsemissa  operib.  Jamblici  de  Myst.  ^gyptiac. 
Oxon.  1678)  tells  us  that  Cheremon  (one  of  the  most  learned 
of  the  Egyptian  priests)  *and  a  number  of  other  learned 
Egyptians  are  convinced  that  we  ought  not  to  admit  any- 
thing external  to  the  universe  or  to  the  visible  creation,  and 
they  fortify  themselves  by  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. We  also  learn  from  Lucian  (De  Astrol.),  that  all  the 
Egyptian  worship,  even  that  of  animals,  related  to  the  stars, 
and  was  foimded  entirely  on  astrology.  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  (Strom.  1.  YI.)  says  that  the  book  of  astrology  was  one 
of  the  sacred  books  which  were  carried  by  the  priests  at  the 
head  of  the  processions,  and  the  palm,  which  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  symbol  of  astrology,  was  also  carried  in  them. 
He  also  says  (1.  Y.)  that  the  four  sacred  animals  which  were 
led  in  these  processions  were  considered  as  emblems  of  the 
four  signs  or  cardinal  points  which  determine  the  seasons  at 
the  equinoxes  and  tropics,  and  which  divide  the  annual 
progress  of  the  sun,  their  great  deity,  into  four  parts. 

Rrom  this  also  is  derived  the  expression,  "The  year  of  God," 
which  designates  the  great  solar  period,  of  which  the  celestial 
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Dog,  one  of  these  four  animals,  fixed  the  commeDcement  (Cen- 
Borin.  De  Die  Natali).  The  Curds  of  Motint  Lebanon  (Hyd. 
Vet.  Pen.  Rcl.),  who  were  at  times  masters  of  Egypt,  borrowed 
the  worship  of  the  Dog-star  from  them.  The  dogmas  of 
their  religion  were  contained  in  a  book  called  Souph  Sheit, 
or  Book  of  Seth,  to  whom  they  attributed  it.  Seth  is  one  of 
the  names  of  the  Canis  Major  or  rather  of  Sirius,  the  principal 
star  of  this  constellation,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  star  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  one  which  the  Persians  said  had  been 
appointed  by  Ormuzd  to  be  the  chief  and  superintendent  of 
the  whole  heavens  (Cic.  De  Div.).  This  naturally  made  Seth 
or  Sirius  to  be  the  inventor  of  astrology,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  story  of  the  astrological  books  written  by  Seth,  and  to 
that  of  the  columns  on  which  the  astronomical  knowledge 
of  the  antediluvians  was  said  to  be  engraved  (Joseph.  Ant. 
1.  I.  cap.  ii.). 

Sanchoniathon,  the  most  ancient  Phoenician  writer,  who 
merely  interpreted  the  ancient  monuments  of  his  cotmtry, 
which  were  consecrated  on  the  monuments  of  Thant,  sajs 
that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Phoenicia  raised  their  hands  up 
to  heaven  towards  the  sun,  that  they  looked  upon  him  as  the 
sole  king  of  heaven,  and  honoured  him  by  the  name  of  Beel- 
Samin,  which  in  their  language  signifies  King  of  Heaven. 
They  also  raised  columns  to  the  elements — one  to  fire,  and 
the  other  to  the  air  or  the  wind — and  worshipped  them. 
Saba^anism,  or  the  worship  of  the  stars,  flourished  throughout 
Babylonia. 

The  Arabians  also  worshipped  the  sun,  moon,  and  stairs, 
and  Abulfaragius  (Hist.  Dynast.)  tells  us  that  each  tribe 
was  under  the  protection  of  some  particular  star.  The 
Saracens  in  the  time  of  Heraclius  still  worshipped  the  planet 
Venus,  which  they  called  Cabar,  or  the  Great,  the  same  as 
Astarte  the  Great  mentioned  by  Sanchoniathon  (Euthym. 
Ziga-ben-Sarracenie,  p.  1).  Strabo  speaks  of  an  altar  to 
the  sun  in  Arabia  Felix  (1.  XVI).  on  which  the  choicest 
incense  used  to  burn.  In  the  island  of  Panchaia,  on  the 
east  of  Arabia,  was  a  fountain  consecrated  to  the  sun,  which 
no  one  except  the  priests  could  approach  (Diod.  Sic.  L  V. 
cap.  xliv.).  Near  it  was  a  sacred  mountain,  on  which  it  was 
said  the  throne  of  Uranus,  or  Heaven,  was  placed. 

Bryant  says  (vol.  i.  p.  284) :  "  The  worship  of  Ham,  or  the 
sun,  as  it  was  the  most  ancient,  so  it  was  the  most  universal 
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of  any  in  the  world.  It  was  at  first  the  prevailing  religion 
of  Greece,  and  ivas  promulgated  over  all  the  sea-coast  of 
Europe,  from  whence  it  extended  itself  into  the  inland 
provinces.  It  was  established  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  was 
the  original  religion  of  this  island,  which  the  Druids  in  after 
times  adopted.**  All  benefits  were  believed  to  proceed  from 
the  sun,  and  the  beneficent  Nile  was  said  to  be  both  the 
gift  and  the  emblem  of  Osiris,  or  the  sun,  and  an  emanation 
from  him — ^OaipiSos  ^Kiroppoi)  (Plut.  De  Isid.) — and  its  name 
corresponds  with  the  days  of  the  year :  thus — 

N  .       .       .       .       .  «    60 

E «      6 

1 =10 

A =80 

O =70 

2 =  200 
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But  it  was  anciently  NIAOS,  for  the  Egyptian  year 
originally  consisted  of  only  360  days. 

The  names  of  the  gods  allotted  to  each  day  of  the  week 
are  as  follows :  Sunday  to  the  Sun,  Monday  to  the  Moon, 
Tuesday  to  Mars,  Wednesday  to  Mercury,  Thursday  to 
Jupiter,  Friday  to  Venus,  and  Saturday  to  Saturn.  This 
system  was  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  according  to  Dio 
Cassius  and  Herodotus,  and  spread  from  them  to  all  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  world  (Scalig.  De  Emend.  Temp.,  Mem. 
de  I'Acad.  Inscrip.,  tome  iv.  p.  65).  They  were  called  "  the 
days  of  the  gods,"  because  the  planets  to  which  they  belonged 
were  called  gods.  In  Montfaucon  ("  Supp.  de  I'Antiquit^  ex- 
pliqu^ '')  is  a  bronze  which  gives  the  order  of  their  succession. 

Origen  (Contra  Cels.  1.  VI.)  says  that  Celsus,  when  explain- 
ing the  Persian  theology,  attributed  this  distribution  of  the 
planets  to  the  mystic  ideas  respecting  the  harmony  of  the 
universe  which  are  so  well  known  in  the  Pythagorean  system. 
Dio  Cassius  gives  the  same  reason  for  the  distribution  of  the 
planets  in  the  order  in  which  they  exist  in  the  days  of  the 
week.  The  Pythagoreans  took  the  diatessaron,  or  the 
interval  of  the  fourth,  which  they  looked  upon  as  the  first 
note  of  music,  as  the  basis  of  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 
The  sun  being  taken  as  the  first  note  in  this  harmony,  and 
being  the  centre  of  the  planetary  system,  the  moon  is  the 
first  fourth,  Mars  the  second,  &c. 

Moore  says  (Pantheon,  pp.  6,  16)  :  "  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
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gods  of  the  Hindu  Ptotheon  will,  on  close  inTestigation, 
resolve  themselves  into  the  three  powers,  and  these  powers 
into  one  deity,  Brahm,  typified  by  the  sun."  **  In  Hindn 
mythology  everything  is,  indeed,  the  snn." 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  men  like  Socrates, 
Plato,  Zoroaster,  &c.,  who  were  initiated  in  the  most  secret 
myBteries,  did  nut  acknowledge  one  Supreme  God,  the  Lord 
and  First  Cause  of  all,  which  ultimately  is  the  Universe 
itself,  which,  as  Ocellus  says  (cap.  i.  §  2),  exists  because  it 
exists,  and  would  not  exist  if  it  had  not  always  existed.  It 
is  certain  that  in  judicial  astrology  Osiris  was  the  sun,  the 
spouse  of  Isis,  and  also  her  brother,  and  that  Horus,  who  is 
also  called  the  irpoToyovo?  Bfor,  or  first-bom  God,  is  said  to 
be  their  son.  Plutarch  (De  Iside)  tells  us  that  on  the  front 
of  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Sais  was  the  famous  inscription  : 

ISIS  Ern  EIMI  IIANTA  rErONOS,  KAI  ON  KAl 
ESOMENON,  KAI  TO  EMON  H  EH  AON  OTAEI2  TflN 
eNHTHN  AOEKAAT^EN. 

^'  I,  IsiR,  am  all  that  has  been,  that  is,  or  that  shall  be ; 
no  mortal  man  hath  ever  unveiled  me." 

But  Proclus  says,  that  in  addition  to  that  inscription  there 
were  originally  the  following  words :  hv  iyw  xapirov  SrgKtp^ 
7]\io9  h/eviTo  ("  The  fruit  which  I  have  brought  forth  is  the 
Kun ").  Those  more  refined  views,  however,  had  little 
influonc*^;  and  we  shall  see  how  even  the  men  who  held 
them  were  not  different  in  their  belief  from  others  who 
looked  upon  the  heavenly  bodies  as  gods.  Plato  (in  Tim.), 
speaking  of  the  unity  of  the  Universe,  calls  the  heavens 
"  that  unique  Being  which  has  been,  which  is,  and  which 
will  be." 

The  sun,  according  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  was  the  great 
deity  of  India  (Clemens  in  protrep.)-  The  great  majority  of 
nations,  he  says,  struck  by  the  spectacle  of  the  heavens  and 
of  the  regular  movements  of  the  stars,  and  deceived  by  the 
testimony  of  their  senses,  to  which  alone  they  trusted,  made 
gods  of  them,  and  worshipped  the  sun,  like  the  Indians. 
Lucian  adds  that  the  Hindus  turned  to  the  East  when  they 
worshipped  the  sim,  and  kept  a  profoimd  silence  while  they 
performed  a  species  of  dance,  in  imitation  of  the  movement 
of  that  planet  (Lucianus,  De  Salt.).  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
assures  us  that  they  consecrated  themselves  especially  to  the 
sun  (Steph.  Byz.  in  voce  Bram.) ;  their  gymnosophists  contem- 
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plated  the  luminous  disk  of  that  deity  with  fixed  attention, 
as  if  they  wished,  says  Solinus,  to  discover  in  it  the  secrets 
of  the  Deity.  The  Arabian  Sharistan  attributes  to  the 
Hindus  the  same  religion  as  that  of  the  Arabs,  viz;  Sabsean- 
ism;  and  Abulfaragius  reckons  the  Hindus  among  the 
seven  great  nations  which  professed  that  religicm,  Kircher 
((Edip.  vol.  i.  pp.  411  and  415)  considers  sun  and  fire  worship 
to  be  the  first  and  greatest  worship  of  India.  He  says  that 
the  majority  of  their  festivals  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
year  have  the  sun  for  their  object,  and  that  their  religion 
resembles,  almost  entirely,  that  of  the  Persians  and  Egyptians, 
from  whom  they  appear  to  have  borrowed  it.  In  an  MS.  in 
the  National  Library  at  Paris  are  paintings  of  different 
Indian  deities,  among  which  are  to  be  seen  those  of  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  which  have  pagodas  dedicated  to  them  in 
India. 

"  Men,"  says  Eusebius  (Prsep.  Evan.  1. 1,  cap.  vi.),  "  struck 
with  the  imposing  beauty  of  the  heavens,  took  the  celestial 
luminaries  for  their  gods,  offered  victims  to  them,  and 
prostrated  themselves  before  them,  without,  however,  building 
any  temples  to  them  at  first,  or  erecting  any  statues ;  but 
they  fixed  their  attention  on  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  con- 
fined their  worship  and  adoration  to  what  they  saw."  Such 
was  the  worship  of  the  ancient  Persians,  who,  as  Herodotus 
tells  us  (Clio,  cap.  xiii.),  would  have  neither  temples,  nor 
altars,  nor  statues  of  the  gods,  and  blamed  those  who  had 
introduced  this  innovation  into  religion.  They  long  con- 
tinued to  sacrifice  on  lofty  mountains,  and  lifted  their  eyes 
to  the  celestial  vault,  which  they  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  Jupiter.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Grermans,  and 
with  all  the  Celtic  nations.  They  believed,  says  Tacitus 
(De  Nonib.  Germ.  cap.  ix.),  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the 
majesty  of  the  gods  to  enclose  them  in  the  narrow  precincts 
of  a  temple,  and  to  make  an  image  to  them  which  resembled 
the  features  of  frail  mortals.  This  idea  of  the  Germans  is 
absolutely  the  same  as  that  of  the  Persians.  The  Magi, 
according  to  Lactantius  (Prooem.  p.  5),  proscribed  all  images 
and  statues,  and  had  but  one  symbol  of  the  Deity — their 
sacred  fire ;  they  turned  to  the  east  to  worship  the  Deity, 
because  light  comes  from  that  quarter,  and  because  it  is 
there  also  that  the  stars  first  appear. 

Arrian  (De  Beb.  Ind.)  assures  us  that  the  ancient  inhabi- 
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tants  of  India  lived,  like  all  nomad  nations,  without 
towns  or  templefl.  The  Romans,  according  to  Angiistine 
(De  Civ.  Dei,  1.  IV.  cap.  xxri.),  were  nearly  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  bt»fore  they  had  any  statne  or  representatiTe 
of  their  gods.  Yarro,  Clemens  Alexandrinns,  and  Ensebioa, 
assert  the  same.  Yarro  attributes  the  degradation  of  religion 
to  the  modern  invention  of  representations  and  images  of 
the  gods.  Ho  cites  the  example  of  the  Jews,  who  have  pre- 
served their  rt»li|^'ion  in  its  ancient  purity  by  absolutely  pro- 
scribing the  worship  of  statues  and  images  of  the  Deity. 
Tacitus  also  (Hist.  1.  Y.  cap.  v.)  renders  them  this  justice : 
he  opposes  the  simple  worship  of  the  Jews  to  the  more  compli- 
cated Egyptian  ritual,  overladen  with  symbolical  forms. 
Plutarch  (in  Yit.  Mem.)  speaks  of  the  laws  made  by  that 
king  agiiinst  the  worship  of  representatives  and  of  statues, 
thinking  that  it  was  a  sacrilege  to  represent  that  which  is 
eternal  and  divine  by  perishable  and  terrestrial  things. 
*'TliU8  saith  the  Lord,"  says  Isaiah  (chap.  Ixvi.  verses  1,  2), 
**  The  hc»aven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool : 
where  is  the  house  that  ye  build  unto  me?  and  where  is 
the  place  of  my  rest  ?  For  all  these  things  hath  my  hand 
made,  and  all  these  things  have  been,  saith  the  Lord." 

The  famous  Labyrinth  of  Egypt  was  a  temple  raised 
to  the  worship  of  Nature.  The  twelve  great  houses  of  the 
sun  were  represcntid  in  it  by  twelve  palaces,  which  com- 
municated with  each  other,  and  which  formed  the  temple  of 
the  Star,  which,  passing  through  the  twelve  signs,  gives 
birth  to  the  year  and  the  seasons.  *^  Many,"  says  Pliny 
(1.  XXXVI.  cap.  xiii.),  si>eaking  of  this  building,  "  con- 
sider tluj  Labyrinth  to  be  a  religious  monument,  consecrated 
to  the  sun  ;  "  and  this  opinion  is  generally  held.  There  was 
also  a  temple  at  Heliopolis  (the  town  of  the  Sun)  conse- 
crated to  that  deity.  Twelve  magnificent  columns  (Kircher, 
CEdip.  vol.  ii.  part  2)  were  seen  in  it,  which  were  covered 
with  symbols  relating  to  the  twelve  signs,  and  with  other 
emblems  representing  the  hidden  qualities  of  the  elements. 
At  the  angle  where  the  Labyrinth  ended,  rose  a  pyramid  forty 
fathoms  in  height,  an  unequivocal  nK>nument  of  the  sun- 
worship.  For,  as  Porphyry  observes  with  truth,  the  figures 
of  the  pyramid  and  the  obelisk,  so  similar  to  the  shape  in 
which  flame  rises,  have  caused  these  sort  of  monuments  to  be 
consecrated  to   the   sun   and   to   lire.      This   pyramid   was 
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covered  with  figures  of  animals  or  hieroglyphical  characters, 
and  Pliny  (1.  XXXVI.  cap.  ix.),  speaking  of  the  obelisks,  a 
species  of  solar  monuments  of  the  same  description,  which  are 
also  covered  with  symbolical  characters  and  figures  of  animals, 
tells  us  that  these  monuments  were  consecrated  to  the  sim,  and 
contained  the  interpretation  of  the  mysteries  of  nature,  which 
were  the  object  of  the  science  of  the  Egyptians.  Labyrinths 
existed  in  other  countries  also.  There  was  one  in  Wales, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (1.  XXXVI.  cap.  xix.),  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  in  existence.  The  Eoman  circus  was  an  allegory  cor- 
responding to  the  labyrinth.  The  circuits  were  seven,  says 
Laurentius  Lydus,  because  there  are  seven  planets.  In  the 
centre  was  a  pyramid,  on  which  stood  three  altars  to  Saturn, 
Jupiter,  and  Mars,  and  below  it  three  others — to  Venus, 
Hermes,  and  Luna.  The  circuits  were  marked  by  posts,  and 
the  charioteers  threaded  their  way  through  them  guided  by  the 
eye  and  memory.  **  The  water  of  the  ocean,  coming  from 
heaven  upon  MoimtMeru,  is  like  Amrita (amber,  or  Ambrosia), 
and  from  it  arises  a  river  which  through  seven  channels 
encircles  Meru"  (As.  Ees.  vol.  viii.  pp.  322,  323,  357.)  The 
circuits  of  the  circus  were  called  Euripi.  An  Euripus  was 
a  narrow  channel  of  water :  "  Ductus  aquarum  quos  illi 
Nilos  et  Euripos  vocant "  (Cic.  De  Leg.  1.  11.  cap.  i.).  The 
three  gods  on  the  pyramid  had  reference  to  the  three  gods  in 
the  Capitol,  called  Suwatot  (Serv.  in  Mn,  1.  II.  v.  225),  or 
**  the  dwellers  together ; "  for  these  three  were  the  Dii  Magni 
Samothraces — ©got  fieyaXoiy  ^eol  Svparol,  Seol  XPH2TOI. 
But  the  Ssol  xpV^'''^h  though  three,  were  all  one,  and  that 
one  the  Sun,  or  the  higher  power,  of  which  the  sun  was  the 
emblem,  and  TertuUian  says  that  the  three  altars  in  the  circus 
were  sacred :  "  Trinis  Diis,  magnis,  potentibus,  valentibus : 
eosdem  Samothracas  existimunt." 

Pliny  says  that  Porsenna  built  a  labyrinth  tmder  the  city 
of  Clusium,  in  Eturia,  and  over  it  a  monument  of  enormous 
and  incredible  dimensions ;  and  there  was  also  one  at  Troy, 
at  Gnossus,  in  Crete,  and  in  the  isle  of  Lemnos. 

The  twelve  great  gods  of  Egypt  are  found  everywhere. 
Greece  and  Rome  adopted  them,  and  their  reference  to  the 
sky  and  its  divisions  is  imequivocal,  for  the  Romans  assigned 
one  to  each  sign  (Manil.  Astronom.  1.  11.  v.  487).  These 
twelve  gods,  according  to  Herodotus  (1.  II.  cap.  iv.),  are  an 
Egyptian  invention.     The  Jews  took  from  them  the  idea  of 
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their  twelve  patriarchs,  sons  of  the  same  fiEither;  and  the 
Christians  that  of  their  twelve  apostles.  In  the  ETangelimn 
Infantise,  the  infant  Jesns  goes  to  the  banks  of  a  streain,  and 
takes  some  soft  earth,  of  which  he  makes  twelve  little 
sparrows,  which  fly  awaj.  The  Indian  Christna,  like 
Hercules,  was  black,  and  both  signified  the  son.  Homer 
says  of  Hercnles — 

'O  f  if^fiiy  vwcTi  ytyuoitQ 

Black  he  stood  as  nigiit, 
lib  bow  uncased,  his  arrow  strong  for  flight. 

Heraclitns,  a  lyric  poet,  composed  a  poem  in  honour  of  the 
twelve  great  gods  (Diog.  Laert.  vit.  Heracl.).  The  northern 
nations  have  their  twelve  Azes,  or  senate  of  the  twelve  great 
gods,  of  whom  Odin  is  the  chief;  and  the  Japanese,  in  their 
ancient  mythology,  have  twelve  gods,  whom  they  divide,  like 
the  Egyptians,  into  two  classes,  the  one  of  seven,  and  the 
other  of  five,  which  were  added  later. 

Massoudi,  an  Arabian  historian,  says  that  at  the  period  of 
Brahaman  mines  of  various  metals  were  discovered,  that 
arms  were  made,  that  science  was  held  in  high  estimation, 
and  that  that  king  built  temples  in  which  he  caused  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  celestial  orbs  to  be  painted 
(Mem.  Acad.  Inscrip.  t.  xxxi.  p.  96),  in  order  that  men  might 
know  the  planets  and  their  influences. 

The  Jews,  who  came  to  Egypt  from  Arabia,  and  whose 
tribes  are  identical  with  the  political  divisions  of  the  Arabians, 
represented  the  duodecimal  division  of  the  universe  by 
every  species  of  emblem.  The  breastplate  of  their  high- 
priest,  comprising  twelve  precious  stones,  arranged  three  by 
three,  and  grouped  like  the  seasons,  and  their  twelve  cakes, 
six  in  a  row,  like  the  signs  of  each  hemisphere,  had  no  other 
signification  than  the  sky  and  the  zodiac,  as  well  as  the 
divisions  of  time  which  move  in  that  circle,  according  to 
Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  1.  III.  cap.  viii.),  Philo  (1.  HI.  De  VitA 
Moys.),  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom.  1.  V.). 

We  find  this  number  even  in  their  fabulous  legends — for 
instance,  in  that  one  which  says  that  the  Bed  Sea  divided 
itself  into  twelve  parts,  no  doubt  to  allow  each  tribe  to  pass 
separately.  It  is  for  this  reason,  also,  that  when  they 
arrived  in  the  desert  (Cedren.  p.  77)  they  found  there  twelve 
fountains  and  seventy-two  palm-trees  (seventy  being  put  for 
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seventy-two):  the  latter  number  multiplied  by  twelve  was 
also  one  of  the  mystic  numbers.  Christian  interpreters 
have  thought  the  apostles  and  disciples  were  indicated  by 
these  numbers ;  but  the  numbers  of  the  fountains  and  the 
apostles,  and  those  of  the  palm-trees  and  the  disciples  are 
eqoally  mystic  (Phil.  De  Profug.  p.  272),  and  have  allegorical 
relations  to  the  celestial  divisions. 

From  the  same  respect  for  this  number,  the  Jews  gave 
twelve  sons  to  Jacob,  foreshadowed  by  twelve  stars  in  the 
dream  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  9),  and  they  sometimes  gave 
the  same  number  to  Abraham  (Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  1.  IX.  cap. 
xix.).  An  ancient  author,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  supposes  that 
Abraham  had  twelve  sons,  who  divided  Arabia  into  twelve 
tribes,  and  that  since  that  period  the  twelve  chiefs  of  those 
twelve  tribes  always  took  the  name  of  those  twelve  original 
chiefs.     Ishmael  had  also  twelve  sons  (1  Chron.  i.  29,  30). 

The  Jewish  temple  represented  the  order  and  harmony  of 
the  universe.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom.  1.  V.)  tells  us 
that  it  contained  several  emblems  of  time,  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets,  of  the  two  Bears,  of  the  zodiac,  of  the  elements, 
and  of  other  portions  of  the  world.  Josephus  (Antiq.  Jud. 
1.  m.  cap.  viii.),  in  the  explanation  which  he  gives  us  of  the 
tabernacle  and  the  ornaments  of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  also 
refers  all  these  emblems  to  nature.  "  This,*'  says  this  en- 
lightened historian,  "  is  what  the  dress  of  the  chief  sacrificer 
consisted  of,  and  I  cannot  feel  sufficient  astonishment  at  those 
who  hate  us,  and  who  treat  us  as  impious  persons  because 
we  despise  the  deities  whom  they  worship ;  for  if  they  will 
consider  with  us  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle,  the  vest- 
ments of  the  sacrificing  priests,  and  the  sacred  vessels  which 
are  used  to  offer  sacrifices  to  God,  they  will  find  that  our 
legislator  was  a  Divine  man,  and  that  we  are  accused  very 
falsely,  since  it  is  very  easy  to  see  by  the  things  which  I 
have  related  that  they  represent  in  some  sort  the  uniye&se. 
For  out  of  the  three  portions  into  which  the  length  of  the 
tabernacle  is  divided,  the  two  into  which  the  sacrificing 
priests  are  allowed  to  enter  represent  the  earth  and  the  sea, 
which  are  open  to  everyone,  and  the  third  portion,  which  is 
inaccessible  to  them,  is  like  the  heaven,  which  is  reserved 
for  Grod  alone,  because  it  is  his  dwelling-place.  The  twelve 
cakes  represent  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  The  candle- 
stick, composed  of  seventy  portions,  represents  the  twelve 
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81^8,  through  which  the  seTen  planets  mn  their  ooorae ;  and 
the  seven  lamps  represent  the  seven  planets.  The  reila, 
woven  in  four  colours,  represent  the  four  elements.  The  tunic 
of  the  chief  saerificer  represents  the  earth ;  the  hjaoinfli, 
which  is  nearly  azure,  represents  the  skj.  The  ephod,  woven 
in  four  colours,  represents  in  the  same  way  all  nature,  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  gold  was  added  to  it  to  represent  light. 
The  breastplate,  which  is  in  the  centre,  also  represents  the 
earth,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  nnirerse.  The  two 
sardonjxes,  which  serve  for  clasps,  represent  the  snn  and  the 
moon,  and  the  twelve  other  precious  stones  represent  the 
months,  or  the  twelve  signs  represented  by  the  circle  which 
the  Greeks  call  the  Zodiac." 

The  learned  Bishop  of  Alexandria  gives  exactly  the  same 
explanation  as  Josephus  of  these  different  ornaments,  and 
especially  of  the  breastplate  (Strom.  1.  Y.),  considered  as  an 
emblem  of  the  light  which  is  diffused  throughout  the  twelve 
signs  during  the  twelve  months.  He  says  (ibid.  p.  561)  that 
it  would  occupy  much  space  if  he  were  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  account  of  the  enigmatic  expressions  used  by  the 
prophets  and  in  the  Jewish  law,  because  Holy  Writ  contains 
little  else  than  allegories  and  emblems ;  but  that  it  is  suffi- 
cient, in  order  to  convey  to  any  sensible  person  the  idea 
which  runs  through  their  works,  to  give  some  instances  of 
these  symbolical  representations. 

This  enigmatic  character  may,  he  says,  be  at  once  dis- 
covered by  the  division  of  the  temple  into  seven  courts,  and 
by  the  symbolical  dress  of  the  high-priest.  All  these  em- 
blems represented  the  system  of  nature,  from  the  first 
sphere  of  the  sky  to  the  last,  viz.  the  earth.  Next  to  the 
seven  courts,  which  n^presented  the  seven  spheres  which 
preside  over  sublunary  nature,  he  places  the  veil  woven  in 
four  colours,  which  resembled  those  of  the  elements  which 
they  represented ;  and  lastly,  in  the  centre  of  this  veil 
was  the  altar,  the  symbol  of  the  earth,  which  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  from  which  exhalations 
rise  (represented,  no  doubt,  by  the  incense  burnt  on  the 
altar).  As  to  the  garments  of  the  high-priest,  he  says : 
"  The  dress  of  the  high-priest  is  the  sjTubol  or  emblem 
of  the  visible  world.  TIxe  five  precious  stones  and  the 
two  carbuncles  signify  the  seven  planets.  One  of  the 
two  carbuncles  represents  Saturn,  the  other  the  moon 
(the  two  outer  planets).     The  first,  Saturn,  is  humid,  terres- 
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trial,  and  heavy,  the  other  is  more  aerial  in  its  nature. 
As  the  spirits  which  Providence  has  set  over  the  seven 
planets  are  connected  with  that  continual  generation  which 
takes  place  here  below,  their  symbols  have  been  placed  on 
the  breast,  and  near  the  shoulders,  where  the  heart  and  the 
principle  of  life  reside :  it  is  this  first  hebdomad,  or  septenary 
number,  which  presides  over  the  generative  energy, 

"  The  emeralds  which  are  placed  on  the  shoulder  represent 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  two  principal  instruments  of  the 
operations  of  nature,  and  the  quadrilateral  of  precious 
stones,  twelve  in  number,  three  on  each  side,  represent  the 
zodiac  divided  into  the  four  seasons." 

The  breastplate,  according  to  Syncellus,  related  to  the 
science  of  divination,  which  was  effected  by  the  inspection  of 
the  heavens,  and  of  the  place  the  seven  planets  occupied  in  the 
twelve  signs.  Philo  (De  VitS,  Moys.  1.  III. ;  De  Mon.  1.  II. ; 
De  Vict.  p.  547)  has  adopted  all  these  explanations,  so  simple 
and  natural  did  they  appear  to  those  writers.  He  sees  in  the 
number  of  the  cakes,  and  in  their  division  into  sixes,  a 
representation  of  the  twelve  months  divided  by  the  two 
equinoctial  points  into  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres, or  into  signs  of  the  long  days  and  signs  of  the  long 
nights.  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  1.  III.  cap.  viii.)  regarded  them 
in  the  same  manner.  Macrobius  (Somn.  Scip.  1.  I.  cap. 
vi.)  fixes  in  the  same  way  the  duration  of  the  vicissitudes 
which  light  undergoes  at  six  signs,  and  at  each  seventh  sign 
he  notes  a  periodical  variation  in  the  revolutions  of  the 
year,  the  month,  and  the  day.  Philo  (De  Vict.  p.  647) 
makes  the  same  remark  vdth  regard  to  vegetation,  the 
principal  epochs  of  which  are  marked  by  spring  and 
autumn. 

The  cherubim,  according  to  Philo  (Vit.  Moys.)  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom.  1.  V.),  represented  the  two 
hemispheres,  and  their  wings  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
firmament,  and  of  time,  which  circulates  in  the  zodiac. 
For  Philo  says,  speaking  of  the  wings  of  the  cherubim,  "  The 
heavens  fly."  The  Phoenician  cosmogony  of  Sanchoniathon 
(Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  1.  III.  cap.  x.)  also  gives  wings  to 
Chronos,  or  the  son  of  heaven — that  is,  to  Time.  Two  of  these 
wings  are  lowered  and  at  rest,  while  the  other  two  are  in 
motion.  This  is  nearly  the  same  conception.  The  Jews 
borrowed   their    arts,    architecture,    and    ornaments  from 
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Phomicia,  as  we  see  by  Solomon  (Joseph.  Antiq.  Jad.  L  YUL 
cap.  ii.),  who  broaght  the  workmen  who  worked  mt  the 
building  and  decoration  of  his  temple  finom  Tjrre.  The 
Tynans  had  two  columns,  consecrated,  the  one  to  the  windi^ 
and  the  other  to  fire.  The  chembim  had  two  wings,  which 
touched  the  walls  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  one  on  the  sooth 
and  the  other  on  the  north,  while  the  two  others  were  lowered 
over  the  ark,  which  they  covered.  The  animals,  such  as  the 
lion,  the  ox,  &c.,  to  which  these  wings  were  attached,  are  in 
the  firmament,  among  the  sig^s,  and  fix  the  four  portions  of 
the  rotation  of  the  sky,  and  of  time  engendered  by  the 
zodiac.  It  is  the  same  with  the  seven  phmets  which  move 
in  this  circle  (Phil.  Vit.  Moys.).  The  candlestick  with  seven 
branches  represented  them  :  even  the  manner  in  which  these 
seven  branches  were  arranged  had  been  formed  upon  that  of 
the  planets  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  V.),  with  due  regard  to 
musical  proportions,  and  to  that  system  of  harmony  of  which 
the  sun  was  both  the  ceutre  and  the  locality.  This  candle- 
stick, according  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  1.  III.  cap.  viL),  was  of 
gold,  not  massive,  but  hollow.  "  It  was  ornamented  with  little 
round  balls,  lilies,  pomegranates,  and  little  cups,  seventy  in 
number,  which  rose  from  the  top  of  the  stem  to  the  top  of 
the  seven  branches  of  which  it  was  composed,  the  number  of 
which  related  to  the  seven  planets."  These  branches,  ac- 
cording to  Philo  (Vit.  Moys.  I.  III.),  were  grouped  by  threes, 
like  the  upper  and  lower  planets  about  the  sun,  and  in  the 
middle  of  these  two  groups  was  the  branch  which  repre- 
sented the  sun,  which  by  its  position  is  the  fjLtamjf,  or 
mediator,  or  rather  the  moderator  of  the  celestial  harmony. 
The  sun,  in  fact,  is  on  the  fourth  line  of  this  musical  scale, 
as  Philo,  and  Martianus  Capella  in  his  Hymn  to  the  Sun, 
observe. 

The  architect  whom  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  to  Solo- 
mon was,  according  to  Hiram  himself,  a  man  who  not  only 
knew  every  portion  of  architecture,  but  who  also  understood 
Nature,  and  all  that  the  sky  under  her  contains  (Euseb. 
Pnep.  Evang.  1.  IX.  capp.  31  and  33).  The  universe  and 
its  parts — the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  elements — being,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius  (ibid.  1.  I.  cap.  vi.),  the  great  deities,  and 
even  the  only  gods  of  the  Pha;uieians,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  study  of  astronomy  and  of  nature  formed  part  of  the 
knowledge  of  those  artists  who  sculptured  the  images  of  the 
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gods,  or  who  built  temples  to  them.  Accordingly,  the 
Phoenician  architect  commenced  by  placing  the  temple 
which  he  built  according  to  the  cardinal  points.  In  imita- 
tion of  the  temple  at  Tyre,  where  the  two  famous  columns 
stood  which  were  consecrated  to  the  winds  and  to  fire,  the 
Tyrian  artist  also  made  two  bronze  columns,  which  were 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  porch  of  the  temple  (Joseph. 
Ant.  L  yin.  cap.  ii.).  There,  too,  was  the  famous  hemi- 
spherical vessel  supported  by  four  groups  of  oxen,  three  by 
three,  which  faced  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon. 
The  sea  of  brass  was  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  purify  the 
neophytes  by  means  of  water :  it  represented  the  year  sup- 
ported by  twelve  oxen,  placed  three  by  three,  just  as  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon.  The  Egyptians  celebrated  their  greater 
and  lesser  mysteries  at  the  period  of  the  full  moon  which  took 
place  in  their  ninth  month.  The  initiated  persons  had  to 
purify  themselves  in  the  sea  on  the  second  day ;  therefore 
a  great  vessel,  called  the  Sea  of  Brass,  was  fixed  in  the 
temples  which  were  distant  from  the  sea.  This  purification 
took  place  in  Greece  at  the  same  period  of  the  year  and  on 
the  same  days  as  in  Egypt,  and  was  there  called  the  Sea- 
bath.  Moses  adopted  this  emblem,  and  in  Exod.  xxxviii.  8, 
we  see  that  the  women  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  gave  Moses  their 
brazen  mirrors,  that  he  might  make  the  laver  of  brass  of 
them.  The  bulls  which  surrounded  the  column  which  was 
intended  to  support  the  great  vessel  called  the  Sea  were 
consecrated  to  the  great  Tyrian  goddess  Astarte,  who  in  the 
Phoenician  cosmogony  wears  a  head-dress  resembling  a  bull 
as  a  symbol  of  her  royalty — that  Astarte  to  whom  Hiram 
himself  had  erected  a  temple  (Joseph.  Ant.  1.  VIII.  cap.  ii.). 
This  emblem,  the  ox,  also  ornamented  the  arms  of  Solomon's 
throne  (Cedren.  p.  65),  which  rested  on  representations  of 
lions,  like  the  throne  of  Horus  in  Egypt,  or  that  of  the 
sun,  which  was  worshipped  at  Tyre  by  the  name  of  Hercules 
(Joseph.  Ant.  1.  YIU.  cap.  ii.),  to  whom  Hiram  also  caused  a 
temple  to  be  built,  and  who,  together  with  Astarte,  was  the 
greatest  deity  of  Tyre. 

The  Hebrew  chroniclers  have  been  guilty  of  the  most 
enormous  exaggerations  respecting  the  Temple.  Not  only 
are  we  required  to  believe  that  its  building  occupied  for 
seven  years  153,600  workmen,  but  Yillapandus  has  cal- 
culated that  it  cost,  according  to  the  text,  6,900,000,000^ 
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— six  thousand  nine  hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterling  1 
Yet  Herodotus  knew  nothing  of  the  magnificent  empire 
of  Solomon,  or  of  the  emigration  of  2,000,000  Jews  from 
Egypt,  or  of  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Pharaoh ; 
neither  did  Plato;  nor  has  the  name  of  Solomon  been 
recognised  on  any  Cuneatic  inscription.  The  Jews  dis- 
play a  greater  propensity  to  exaggeration  and  falsehood 
than  any  other  nation.  The  Babbis  inform  us  that  there 
are  60,000  towns  in  the  mountains  of  Judaea,  and  that  each 
of  them  contains  60,000  inhabitants;  also  that  when  the 
Messiah  shall  come,  Jerusalem  will  be  enormously  enlarged, 
that  it  will  then  have  10,000  palaces  and  10,000  towns ;  and 
lUtbbi  Simeon  ben  Jachia  asserts  that  there  will  be  180,000 
shops  where  nothing  but  perfumes  are  sold,  and  each  grape 
will  yield  thirty  casks  of  wine  (see  Bartolocci's  Bibliotheca 
Babbinica). 

The  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  which  give  the  ac- 
count of  the  building  of  the  temple,  were  written,  the  first 
about  500  years  after  that  event,  and  the  second  about  60 
years  after  the  former.  In  1  Kings  v.  26,  we  are  told  that 
Solomon  had  40,000  stalls  for  his  horses  and  chariots ;  but 
in  2  Chron.  x.  25,  he  has  only  4,000,  while  the  number  of 
horsemen  remains  the  same,  viz.  12,000.  The  total  of 
Solomon's  possessions  in  gold,  including  the  5,000  talents 
which  his  father  left  him,  was  equal  to  52,000,000/.  sterling! 
Josephus  found  the  neglect  by  Alexander  of  the  sumptuous 
temple  at  Jerusalem  so  unsatisfactory  that  he  found  it  ex- 
pedient ti>  forge  a  story  of  his  having  visited  Jerusalem, 
which  he  never  did. 

What  Moses  represented  in  the  tabernacle,  and  Solomon 
in  the  temple,  had  been  previously  represented  by  Zoroaster  in 
the  famous  cave  or  subterranean  temple  (Hyde,  De  Vet.  Pers. 
Eel.  p.  16)  which  he  had  consecrated  to  the  sim,  under  the 
name  of  Mithra.  There,  according  to  Eubulus,  quoted  by 
Porphyry  (Porph.  De  Ant.  Nymph.),  the  universe  and  its 
divisions  into  climates,  as  well  as  the  elements,  the  planets, 
the  zodiac,  and  the  double  movement  of  the  heavens,  that  of 
the  fixed  stars  and  that  of  the  planets,  as  also  the  equinoc- 
tial points  and  the  gates  of  the  sun,  and  the  sacred  ladder 
(Orig.  cont.  Celsum,  1.  VI.),  on  which  the  seven  planets  were 
drawn  up  in  order  following  the  order  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  were  represented. 
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Simplicius  (in  Aristotel.  de  Ccel.)  says  that  all  temples  and 
sacred  edifices,  as  well  as  all  representations  of  the  gods, 
have  been  made  in  imitation  of  the  heavens,  and  that  they 
have  symmetrical  relations  with  them,  in  order  the  better  to 
receive  the  luminous  influence  of  the  gods,  and  that  there  is 
no  worship  without  this  communication.  Hyde  says  (De 
Vet.  Pers.  Relig.  pp.  63  and  128)  that  this  was  also  the 
belief  of  the  ancient  Sabeeans.  They  looked  upon  the 
luminous  bodies  of  the  seven  planets  as  seven  palaces  or 
temples  inhabited  by  gods,  or  by  genii  or  angels  whom  they 
called  Mngs,  a  name  which  has  given  rise  to  many  mistakes 
in  the  history  of  mythological  times.  They  therefore  imi- 
tated these  palaces  or  celestial  temples  by  sacred  buildings, 
which  they  consecrated  on  earth  to  these  genii,  whose 
images  they  enclosed  in  those  monuments :  such  were  the 
temples  of  Moloch  and  the  star  Bemphan,  of  which  the 
Jewish  books  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  speak.  Hyde 
adds  that  they  had  as  much  respect  for  these  images  as  for 
the  stars  themselves;  they  addressed  prayers  to  them, 
offered  incense  and  perfumes  to  them,  and  clothed  them- 
selves in  dresses  of  a  colour  suitable  to  the  planet.  .  The 
statue  or  image  of  each  star  was  made  of  the  metal  which 
was  consecrated  to  it,  and  represented  the  figure  of  the 
constellation:  thus  the  constellation  Cepheus,  on  which  a 
shepherd  and  his  sheep  had  formerly  been  drawn  (CaBsius, 
Coelum  Astron.,  Hyde,  p.  131),  had  for  its  image  the  statue 
of  a  shepherd  accompanied  by  his  sheep,  and  this  statue  or 
image  was  put  forward  to  receive  the  respect  and  worship  of 
the  people.  This  was  a  result  of  the  maxim  that  the  earth 
must  be  an  imitation  of  the  sky,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  the  gods  (Kircher.  CEdip.  vol.  iii.),  and  to 
induce  them  to  condescend  to  come  down  and  honour  their 
statues  and  their  temples  by  their  presence. 

This  principle  of  imitation  was  extended  to  political 
divisions.  Just  as  the  Arabian  tribes  had  each  their 
star,  so  each  Jewish  tribe  had  its  fiag,  on  which  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac  was  dravm.  Kircher  (CEdip.  vol.  ii. 
part  i.  p.  22)  has  had  this  symmetrical  division  of  the 
twelve  tribes  engraved,  drawn  up  each  under  its  standard, 
just  as  the  astrological  genius  of  the  Jews,  resembling  that 
of  the  Arabs,  had  conceived  it  (see  plate). 

The  Hebrew  camp  is  formed  on  a  great  quadrilateral. 
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divided  into  sixteen  portions ;  the  four  diyisiooB  nearest  the 
centre  being  occupied  by  the  representations  of  the  four 
elements.      The  four    divisions    which   occnpied  the  four 
angles  of  the  quadrilateral  have  the  four  signs  which  the 
astrologers  caU  fixed,  and  wliich  they  submit  to  the  in- 
fluence of  four  great  stars,  called  regal,  viz.  the  Lion,  the 
Bull,  Aquarius,  and  the  Scorpion,  influenced  by  the  beauti- 
ful star  of  the  celestial  Vulture,  a  species  of  eagle^  which 
rises  on  the  horizon  at  the  same  time  as  this  sign,  and  which 
performs  the  function  of  paranateUon  (of  marking  its  rising) 
with  regard  to  it.     It  is  probable  that  the  Egyptians  for- 
merly painted  the  representations  of  the  celestial  animals, 
which  were  their  deities,  upon  their  standards.     Plutarch 
says  that  they  thought  this   ancient  practice  led  to  the 
worship  of  animals.     It  was  said  (Plut.  De  Isid.)  that  Osiris, 
the  sun,  the  king  of  the  stars,  when  starting  on  his  travels, 
ranged  his  army  in  companies  and  battalions,  which  marched 
under  standards  on  which  these  sacred  animals  were  painted. 
The  Hebrew  Jacob  and  his  twelve  sons  is  probably  a  copy  of 
some  of  these  Egyptian  fictions.     The  other  signs  are  dis- 
played on  the  four  faces  of  the  quadrilateral,  and  on  the 
parallel  and  lower  divisions.     An  extraordinary  resemblance 
is  visible  between  the  characters  which  Jacob  in  his  dream 
(Gen.  xlix.)  gives  to  each  of  his  sons,  and  the  characters 
of  the  signs  or  planets  which  are  domiciled  in  these  signs. 
Aquarius,  the  water  from  whose  vessel   runs  towards  the 
southern  pole,  and  which  is  the  first  of  the  regal  signs  in 
ascending,  is  the  standard  of  Reuben,  the  first-bom  of  Jacob, 
whom  his  father  calls  "  unstable  as  water."     The  Lion  is  in- 
scribed on  the  banner  of  Judah,  whom  Jacob  compares  to  that 
animal,  who  in  the  skies  is  the  domicile  of  the  sun.    Ephraim, 
who  is  compared  to  a  bullock  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17),  has  the 
celestial  Bull  for  his  standard.      Dan,  whom  Jacob  compares 
to  the  adder,  a  species  of  serpent,  is  placed  under  the  sign  of 
the  Scorpion,  to  which  the  Vulture  or  the  falling  Eagle  cor- 
responds.    This  bird,  according  to  Kircher,  was  often  sub- 
stituted on  the  ensign  of  Dan  for  mystic  reasons,  which  it  is 
easy  to  understand  when  we  remember  that  that  sign  was 
dreaded  on  account  of  its  terrible  influence.     Typhon  had 
established  his  empire  in  it.     No  more  was   necessary  to 
cause  its  paranateUon,  the  Vulture  or  the  Eagle,  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.     This  is  what  has  been  done,  as  may  be  seen 
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by  the  four  figures  so  well  known  in  the  sacred  paintings  of 
the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  viz.  the  Lion,  the  Ox,  the  Man, 
and  the  Eagle.  They  are  the  four  beasts  of  the  Apocalypse, 
which  is  a  copy  of  Ezekiel,  where  they  are  found  revolving 
round  burning  circles ;  and  they  are  the  four  animals  which 
accompany  the  four  evangelists,  &c.  Aries,  the  domicile 
of  the  planet  Mars,  leader  of  the  celestial  hosts  and  of  the 
twelve  signs,  is  assigned  to  Gad,  of  whom  Jacob  makes  a 
warrior,  the  leader  of  his  army.  Cancer,  in  which  are 
situated  the  stars  called  the  Asses,  is  the  figure  on  the 
standard  of  Issachar,  whom  Jacob  calls  ^^  a  strong  ass  "  {Oren. 
xlix.  14).  The  sign  of  Capricorn,  with  the  fish's  tail,  which 
astronomers  call  the  son  of  Neptune,  became  the  standard  of 
Zebulun,  whom  his  father  tells  that  he  ^^  shall  dwell  at  the 
haven  of  the  sea  "  (Gen.  xlix.  18).  The  hunter  in  Sagittarius, 
who  is  preceded  by  the  celestial  Wolf,  becomes  the  emblem 
of  Benjamin,  whom  Jacob  compares  to  a  hunter.  This  sign 
is  where  the  Ilomans  placed  Diana,  the  goddess  of  hunters* 
The  Virgin,  the  domicile  of  Mercury,  is  painted  on  the 
standard  of  Naphtali,  whose  speed  in  hunting  and  whose 
eloquence,  both  the  distinctive  attributes  of  Mercury,  are 
boasted  of  by  Jacob.  Simeon  and  Levi  are  associated  by  Jacob 
just  as  the  Fish  of  the  constellation  under  which  they  are 
placed  are  joined  together. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  fortieth  book,  quoted  by  Photius 
(Phot.  Codex,  244)  said  that  Moses  divided  his  people  into 
twelve  tribes  because  that  number  was  perfect,  and  because 
it  corresponded  to  the  division  of  the  year.  He  adds  that 
the  Great  God  of  Moses,  and  even  the  only  one,  was,  like 
that  of  the  Persians,  the  vault  of  heaven,  which  embraces 
the  earth,  and  which  is  the  supreme  Lord  of  all  things ;  and 
that  it  is  for  that  reason  that  he  did  not  represent  the  Deity 
in  human  shape. 

The  Emperor  Adrian,  who  assigned  great  importance  to 
the  infiuence  of  the  sky  and  the  stars,  erected  a  superb 
building  at  Jerusalem  (which  he  called  j£!lia,  a  name  derived 
from  the  sun  and  from  his  own,  ^lius),  which  was  called 
Dodecapylon,  or  the  temple  with  twelve  gates,  an  evident 
allusion  to  the  twelve  houses  of  the  sun,  *'H\i09  (Chronic. 
Alex.  597).  He  also  divided  the  town  into  seven  portions — 
a  division  which  had  relation  to  the  number  of  the  planets 
and  of  the  planetary  spheres.    The  new  Jerusalem  of  the 
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Apocalypse  has  also  twelve  gates,  twelve  fonndationB,  and 
twelve  angels  at  each  gate  (Bev.  xxL).  It  was  astrology 
which  developed  the  plan  of  this  visionary  city,  just  as  it 
inspired  the  plan  of  the  new  city  built  by  Adrian  :  it  was  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  with  such  science 
as  was  then  in  fashion.  The  Byzantines  had  a  public 
building  in  their  city  called  Zeuxippe,  which  had  foar  gates, 
and  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  colossal  statue  of  the  sun : 
they  called  it  "HXiov,  from  the  name  of  the  sun.  A  similar 
building  existed  in  China.  In  Greece  the  dance  of  the  choruses 
at  the  theatre  represented  the  motions  of  the  sky  and  the 
planets  (Kircher,  (Edip.  vol.  i.  p.  238) ;  and  the  strophe  and 
antistrophe,  according  to  Aristoxenes  (Lib.  de  Foranim. 
Tibiar.)  were  an  imitation  of  the  movement  of  the  stars. 
During  the  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  planet-gods,  this 
costume  was  often  imitated.  Thus  it  was  necessary  to  adopt 
a  woman's  dress  to  present  oneself  in  the  Temple  of  Yenus 
(Centir.  Lib.  de  Arte  Magiea ;  Kircher,  (Edip.  vol.  i.  p.  24-9), 
and  to  put  on  a  cuirass  and  arm  oneself  with  a  pike  to 
present  oneself  before  Mars. 

The  first  portion  of  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles, 
which  was  forged  by  Vulcan,  in  Homer,  is  translated  by 
Sotheby  as  follows : — 

He  first  a  vast  and  massive  buckler  made, 

There  all  the  wonders  of  his  art  display'd  : 

With  silver  belt  adom'd,  and  triply  wound 

Orb  within  orb  the  border  beamiiiji-  round. 

Five  plates  composed  the  shield  :  there  Vulcan's  art 

Charged  with  his  skilful  mind  each  varied  part. 

There  earth,  there  heaven  appear 'd,  there  ocean  floVd, 

There  the  orb'd  moon  and  sun  unwearied  glow'd, 

There  every  star  that  pems  the  brow  of  night, 

I'leiads  and  Ilyads,  and  Orion's  might, 

The  Bear,  that,  watchful  in  his  ceaseless  roll 

Around  the  <(tar  whose  light  illumes  the  pole. 

Still  eyes  Orion,  nor  ere  stoops  to  lave 

His  beams,  unconscious  of  the  ocean  wave. 

Sotheby's  Jlomer,  IL  book  xviii. 

Here  we  have  the  universe,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
constellations.  The  form  of  the  shield  represented  that  of 
the  world ;  the  mixture  of  metals  was  analogous  to  the 
nature  of  the  elements  represented ;  the  ocean,  the  sky,  the 
sun,  the  full  moon,  the  brightest  of  the  constellations,  the 
divisions  of  the  five  zones,  &c.,  could  all  be  seen  in  it  (Philost. 
Icon.  p.  849;  Heracl.  Pont.  Opus  Mythol.  edit.  Th.  Grale, 
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pp.  467, 473, 475, 477) ;  the  gold  in  it,  according  to  Heraclitus 
Pontius,  divided  the  torrid  zone. 

There  was  also  a  division  of  the  zodiac  into  thirty-six 
portions,  three  for  each  sign,  or  one  for  every  ten  degrees. 
This  division  is  known  as  the  division  into  Decans,  because 
each  of  these  portions,  or  each  section  of  ten  degrees,  was 
under  the  inspection  of  a  spirit,  called  Inspector,  Ephor,  or 
Decanus  (Salmasius,  Ann.  Climat.  p.  600).  This  theo- 
retical division  was  one  of  the  principal  foundations  of 
the  religious  systeui  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Prom  it  was 
derived  the  series  of  the  thirty-six  gods  (Orig.  cont.  Cels. 
1.  Vin.  p.  428),  who  divided  the  empire  of  the  human  body 
among  them,  and  presided  over  its  care.  Origen  speaks  of 
them,  and  gives  us  five  or  six  of  the  names  of  these  spirits 
or  genii,  which  are  also  found  in  the  series  of  the  thirty-sir 
Decans  given  in  Salmasius.  This  division  into  thirty-six 
parts  was  the  type  of  the  division  of  Egypt  into  thirty-six 
nomes  or  provinces,  each  of  which  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  one  of  these  Decani  (Diod.  Sicul.  1.  I.  cap.  liv.).  It 
was  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Sesostris,  who  no  doubt 
adopted  the  opinion  which  Proclus  speaks  of  (in  TimsB,  p.  21), 
that  a  wisely  constituted  republic  should  be  founded  on  the 
model  of  the  heavens ;  an  idea  which  Plato  adopted  for  his 
model  republic.  The  geographical  division  of  Egypt,  there- 
fore, was  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  zodiac  and  the  celestial 
signs.  The  living  animals  which  the  Egyptians  revered  as 
the  images  of  their  gods  were  the  representatives  of  them. 
Hence  the  land  of  Egypt  and  the  dwelling-place  of  the  gods 
were  in  communication  with  each  other,  and  their  influences, 
distributed  in  thirty-six  houses,  were  spread  over  thirty-six 
nomes  or  prefectures,  which  had  each  their  guardian  and 
protector  in  the  heavens,  whose  name  they  also  borrowed, 
snch  as  the  name  of  the  Dog,  that  of  the  Goat  of  Mendes, 
&c.  Kircher  speaks  also  of  a  later  division  of  Egypt  into 
thirty  nomes,  a  number  corresponding  to  the  days  of  the 
month  and  the  degrees  of  each  sign.  Each  nome  had  its 
talisman  or  tutelary  genius,  placed  in  one  of  the  thirty 
nomes  of  the  general  assembly  (Strab.  1.  XVII.,  et  Abne- 
phius).  Kircher  observes  (ibid.  p.  13)  that  each  of  the 
days  of  the  month  was  under  the  invocation  of  one  of  these 
tutelary  genii  of  the  nomes,  each  of  whom  presided  twelve 
times  over  one  of  the  860  portions  of  the  year,  the  govern- 
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ment  of  which  they  divided  among  themselyes.  The  Persians 
had  also  thirty  angels,  who  presided  over  each  day  of  the 
month ;  as  they  had  twelve  greater  angels,  who  presided  over 
the  twelve  months,  and  who  distributed  their  influence  over 
the  whole  year  (Hyd.  De  Vet.  Per.  Bel.  cap.  xv.  p.  190,  Ac.). 
Pythagoras  held  that  the  celestial  bodies  were  immortal  and 
Divine  (Diog.  Laert.  Yit.  Pythag.);  that  the  snn,  moon,  and 
stars  were  so  many  gods,  who  possessed  a  superabundance  of 
heat,  which  is  the  principle  of  life ;  that  the  rays  of  the  snn, 
penetrating  the  air  and  the  water  down  to  the  profonndest 
depths  of  tlie  ocean,  spread  the  germs  of  life  everywhere. 
The  same  dogma  was  held  by  the  Egyptians,  who  attributed 
the  primitive  organisation  of  animals  to  the  heat  of  the  sim 
(Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  1.  I.  cap.  vii.).  Pythagoras  therefore 
placed  the  substance  of  the  Deity  in  this  ethereal  fire,  of 
which  the  sun  is  one  of  the  sources  (Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.,  1.  L 
cap.  xi.;  Lact.  De  Fals.  Rel.  1.  I.  cap.  v.;  Senec.  1.  I.,  Qnsest. 
Nat.  Minu.  Felix,  p.  151 ;  Salvian.  De  Gub.  Mund.  L  L 
p.  4),  and  which,  circulating  throughout  matter,  constitutes 
the  universal  soul  of  the  world,  or  the  Deity,  of  whom  each 
soul  or  each  principle  of  individual  motion  and  life  is  an 
emanation.  These  doctrines  are  beautifully  set  forth  by 
Virgil  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  uEneid  and  the  fourth  of  the 
Georgics. 

In  the  profound  obscurity  of  a  dark  night,  when  the  sky  is 
covered  with  clouds,  and  when  all  objects  have  disappeared, 
and  man  seems  to  be  alone  with  himself  and  with  the  deep 
shadow  which  envelopes  him,  his  feeling  is  that  light  alone 
can  restore  him  to  himself,  and  to  nature,  which  seems  to 
have  deserted  him.  Hence  all  who  have  experienced  this 
sensation  make  light,  a  single  day  of  which,  shining  in  the 
midst  of  chaos,  has  produced  the  universe  and  man,  their  first 
deity.  All  poets  who  have  invented  cosmogonies  have  had 
this  idea.  It  is  the  first  dogma  of  Orpheus,  of  the  cosmogony 
in  Genesis,  and  of  all  theologians;  and  it  is  the  Ormuzd 
whom  the  Persians  invoke,  and  whom  they  consider  as  the 
source  of  all  the  good  in  nature,  just  as  they  place  the  origin 
of  all  evil  in  darkness,  and  in  Ahriman  its  ruler. 

Light  and  goodness  early  became  synonymous  in  the  mind 
of  man,  just  as  darkness  and  evil  did.  Plutarch  (De  Iside) 
says: — 
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"  We  must  not  believe  that  the  principles  of  the  nniverse  are 
inanimate  bodies,  as  Democritus  and  Epicurus  thought,  nor 
that  matter  without  any  quality  belonging  to  it  is  organised 
and  ruled  by  a  particular  wisdom  or  providence,  as  the  Stoics 
have  said ;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  a  single  being,  whether 
good  or  bad,  should  be  the  cause  of  all,  as  God  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  any  evil.  The  harmony  of  this  world  is  a  combina- 
tion of  contraries,  like  the  strings  of  a  lyre,  or  like  the  string 
of  a  bow,  which  is  bent  and  unbent.  *  Never,'  says  the  poet 
Euripides,  *  is  good  separated  from  evil.'  There  must  be  a 
mixture  of  both  in  order  that  all  may  go  well.  This  belief  in 
the  two  principles  belongs  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  It  has 
passed  from  the  theologians  and  legislators  to  the  poets  and 
philosophers.  The  author  of  it  is  unknown,  but  the  belief 
itself  is  shown  by  the  traditions  of  the  human  race  :  it  is  con- 
secrated by  mysteries  and  sacrifices  among  both  Greeks  and 
barbarians.  We  recognise  in  it  the  dogma  of  opposing 
principles  in  nature,  which  by  their  opposite  produce  the 
mixture  of  good  and  of  evil.  One  cannot  therefore  say  that 
it  is  a  single  Dispenser  who  draws  off  events,  so  to  speak, 
into  two  barrels,  in  order  to  mingle  them  together,  and  make 
us  drink  the  mixture,  for  nature  produces  nothing  here  below 
which  is  without  that  mixture.  But  we  must  recognise  two 
contrary  causes,  two  opposing  powers,  which  draw  us,  the  one 
to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  which  thus 
govern  our  life,  just  as  they  do  the  sublunary  world,  which  is 
on  this  account  subject  to  so  many  changes  and  irregularities 
of  every  description.  For  if  nothing  can  happen  ¥rithout  a 
cause,  and  if  good  cannot  be  the  cause  of  evil,  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  cause  for  evil, 
just  as  there  is  a  cause  for  good." 

Plutarch  adds  that  this  dogma  has  been  generally  received 
by  most  nations,  and  especially  by  those  which  have  the 
greatest  reputation  for  wisdom.  ^^  They  have  all  admitted 
two  gods  of  different  trades,  if  one  may  use  the  expression, 
one  of  whom  is  the  cause  of  the  good,  and  the  other  of  the 
evil,  which  exists  in  nature.  They  called  the  first  the  Su- 
preme God,  and  the  second  the  demon.  The  Persians,  or 
Zoroaster,  the  head  of  their  religion,  called  the  first  Oromasdes 
(Ormuzd)  and  the  second  Ahriman.  They  said  that  the 
first  was  of  the  nature  of  light,  and  the  second  of  the  nature 
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of  darkness.  The  Egyptians  called  the  first  Osiris,  and  the 
second  Typhon,  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  former.*' 

Cedrenus  says  that  the  Chalds^ins  adored  the  light ;  that 
they  called  it  intellectnal  light,  and  that  they  described  it  or 
symbolised  it  by  the  two  letters  A  and  H,  or  Alpha  and  Omega, 
by  which  he  meant  the  extreme  terms  of  the  diffusion  of 
matter  in  the  seven  planetary  bodies,  of  which  the  first,  or 
the  moon,  answered  to  the  vowel  A,  and  the  last,  or  Saturn,  to 
the  vowel  H,  and  that  the  letter  I  described  the  sun,  and 
these  together  formed  the  word  lAfl,  the  Panangria  of  the 
Gnostics,  or  the  universal  light  of  the  planets. 

Even  at  the  present  day  the  Paroquis,  who  live  in  the 
forests  of  Persia,  worship  the  sun,  and  never  eat  till  they 
have  worshipped  him  (Sonnerat,  "  Voyage  de  I'lnde,"  1. 1,  ch. 
V.  p.  107).  In  the  Zend-Avesta  almost  every  page  contains 
invocations  to  Mithra,  to  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  elements, 
the  trees,  the  mountains,  and  every  portion  of  nature.  The 
celestial  BuU,  to  which  the  moon  unites  herself,  is  invoked  in 
it ;  while  four  great  stars — Taschter,  Satevis,  Haftorang,  and 
Venant — the  great  star  Bapitom,  and  other  constellations 
which  watch  over  various  portions  of  the  world,  are  also 
addressed : — 

"  I  invoke  and  I  celebrate  the  Bull  raised  on  high,  who 
causes  the  grass  to  grow  abundantly.  ...  I  invoke  and 
celebrate  the  divine  Mithra,  who  is  raised  above  the  pure 
worlds.  I  invoke  the  stars,  that  excellent  and  celestial 
nation ;  Taschter,  that  brilliant  and  luminous  star ;  the  moon, 
the  depositary  of  the  germ  of  the  Bull;  the  dazzling  sun.  .  . 
I  celebrate  the  waters,  the  lands,  the  trees,  the  earth,  which 
is  pure,  the  pure  wind.  .  .  .  May  Taschter,  that  star  brilliant 
with  light  and  glory,  be  favourable  to  me,  together  with 
Satevis,  which  is  near  the  water,  with  the  stars  which  are  the 
germs  of  water,  the  germs  of  earth,  the  germs  of  trees, 
together  with  the  star  Venant,  and  the  stars  which  compose 
the  Haftorang,  brilliant  with  light !  " 

The  literal  meaning  of  ©for,  Deus,  God,  Ac.,  will  show 
the  origin  of  the  ideas  found  in  the  sacred  writings  of  all 
nations  respecting  the  Divine  Nature.  Various  meanings 
have  been  assigned  to  the  word,  because  the  language  from 
which  the  word  is  really  derived  was  unknown  to  ancient 
writers.  Thus  Herodotus  says  that  the  Pelasgians  called  the 
gods  6iov9y  from  the  circumstance  that  they,  after  having  put 
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[Bhnes)  all  things  in  order,  took  in  hand  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  them  (Euterp.  ii.  52).   And  Athenagoras  (1.  XI.)  says, 
TO  TToiriacu  Oeivai  irpos  t&u  apyaltav  iXiysrOy  ^^  Hoc  pacto,"  adds 
Soap.,  **  ©firff  erit  conditor  et  creator  universi."     Phnrmutus 
(De  Nat.  Deor.,  i.  p.  140,  ed.  Gale)  agrees  with  both,  saying, 
^^  The  gods  are  ^  arrangers '  and  makers  of  all  that  exists  ;** 
and  adds  that  of  old,  men  took  to  be  0sov9  (gods)  ^'  the  bodies 
they  saw  continually  revolving,"  &c.     This  idea  is  borrowed 
from  Plato  (Cratyl.  sec.  81,  ed.  Bek.,  and  Enseb,  Prsep.  E vang.  i. 
p.  29,  et  sqq.),  who  says  that  the  Greeks  at  first  worshipped  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  stars,  and  heaven :  ars  oiv  aura 
6p&PT89  irdvra  adi  lovra  Spofiov  koI  diovra  airo  ravrris  rrji  <f>vaioi)9 
rrjs  Tov  6iiv  deovs  aiirovs  hrovofidcrai :  '^  As  they  saw  those  bodies 
continually  revolving  in  their  course,  they  called  them  6sov9 
(gods),  from  the  rapid  motion  (to  0hip,  toOt*  i<m  rpix^iv^  ^ 
oJ^hoi  KtveUrdai)  inherent  in  their  nature."   The  word  has  also 
been  derived  from  BstDpelaBaiy  "  to  be  contemplated "  (Stob. 
Eclog.  Phys.  p.  4),  from  Btfiofiat,  "admiror  "  (Scap.  p.  268)  j 
from  0d(Oy  i.e.  Odofuuy  "  specto  cum  curA ;"  and  from  the  Egyp- 
tian Hermes,  "  Taut,  Thoth,  or  Theuth,"  according  to  Bryant 
(Anc.  Myth.  i.  13),  who  thinks  it  was  originally  written  SevO. 
The  real  origin  of  the  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sanscrit 
root  Diu,  Div,  implying  (1)  brilliancy,  and  (2)  the  sky  or 
heaven,  from  which  0s6s  is  derived,  probably  through  Diu-s, 
DSus.  Diu  is  a  substantive — ^masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter 
— which  occurs  in  the  Vedas.     As  masculine  (nom.  sing.), 
Diu-s,  it  means  "  Agni,"  "  fire,"  the  "  sun ;"  as  feminine,  it 
implies  "  a  ray  of  light,"  "  day  "  (Lat.  "dies  ") ;  as  neuter,  it 
stands  for  **  the  sky,"  or  "  heaven  "  {aWrfp).     Div  is  also  fre- 
quently found  in  the  Vedas  (1)  as  an  adjective,  "  brilliant," 
and  (2)  as  a  feminine  substantive,  for  the  "  sky,"  or  "  heaven." 
There   is   also  the  kindred  word   Diaus,  which  signifies 
the   sky;   and   also  A9an,    or  "heaven" — "of  the   stars, 
of  the  moon,  and  of  the  sun ;  self-existing  lights  that  have 
no  beginning  " — mentioned  in  the  Zend-Avesta ;   and  this 
feminine  and  masculine  word  ranged  high  above  the  lower 
and  neuter  Diu  (the  sky,  or  "  expanse  of  heaven  "),  which  was 
inhabited  by  the  Maruts   (winds    or  genii)    "bom  of  the 
earth." 

There,  in  the  higher  heaven,  the  procreating  or  generative 
Power  (^HXiOf  iravroKparoipj  Agni,  Dius)  dwelt  in  splendour, 
surrounded  by  his  revolving  satellites.      Prom  this   Diua 
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(masculine),  Agui,  or  *^  the  son,"  and  (feminine)  ^^  radiating 
light,"  in  connection  with  the  allied  roots  Dio,  Dians,  and 
Div,  is  derived  the  Latin  Deus  and  the  Greek  Seof,  in  the 
following  way: — From  Dius  came  the  Latin  D^ns;  the 
Doric  XBtvs  (Alciei,  fr.  3  ed.  9)  and  Zi6s;  the  Lacedsemonian 
X169  (Thucyd.  v.  77,  irspl  Si  t&  XiSt  aofunosi  8^^  asm 
am^py  &c.,  Arist.  Eth.  vii.  2)  ;  the  .Solic  Afv^,  Zm  (gen.  Aio;, 
dat.  Ai^  ace.  A/a),  or  Slof  (Salmas.  Not.  in  Epict.  p.  37 ; 
Scheid.  in  v.  Leu.  et.  Gr.  p.  917);  the  Attic  (like  ov$m, 
oifdiv,  for  otJS'  ih^  ov^  iv ;  hiSfiks  for  iwrfjLas^  &c.)  OfS^  (Callim. 
Cal.  Cer.  58,  ytivaro  B^d0iv9;  and  129,  ttotI  t^  Osw)  and 
Ssos, 

The  sun  was  adored  because  he  gave  light  to  heayen,  and 
life  to  the  earth ;  and  heaven  was  in  turn  worshipped  as  the 
abode  of  the  sun.  But  the  object  of  adoration  in  both  was 
"  LIGHT,"  as  inseparable  fix)m  the  heat  of  "  life  "  (Ya^na,  L 
87).  This  is  why  the  Aour,  or  auroral  light,  is  introdnoed 
in  the  Jewish  cosmogony,  a  light  independent  of  that  of  the 
sun,  and  perhaps  the  origin  of  OCpav69. 

Our  word  "  God  "  has  the  same  origin.  Of  old,  on  the 
fix)zen  shores  of  Ultima  Thule,  was  heard : 

S61ek8&; 

Sra  thotti  mer 

Sem  ek  uei  gavfgan  Guth : 

Henni  est  laut 

Hinnsta  siuni 

AUda  heimi  i. 

I  saw  the  sun  ; 

It  appeared  thus  to  me, 

As  if  I  saw  a  majestic  god  ; 

I  bowed  to  the  earth  before  him 

For  the  last  time 

In  this  passing  world ! 

Edda,  SoUr^  1.  zli. 
For  there  also : 

Eldr  er  best 
Meth  yta  sonom 
Ok  Solar  svn. 

Heylindi  sitt 

Ef  mathr  hafa  nair. 

**  Fire  is  best,  among  the  sons  of  men  ;  and  the  light  of  the 
sun ;  if  a  man  keep  his  health  "  (Hava-Mal.  68). 

The  word  O^oy  has  then,  in  its  original  meaning,  nothing 
in  common  with  "  spirit,"  since  it  first  meant  the  "  sun'*  or 
"heaven."     Sios    and  Zeus  both  arise  from  the  root  Diu, 
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Dm-s,  or  Div.  "Hoc  idem  ostendit  antiquius  Jovis 
nomen;  nam  olira  Diovis  et  Diespitee  dictus,  id  est 
*die8  pater'  (Mies,'  i.q.  *dius/  Lanzi.  Sagg.  iii.  721), 
a   quo  *  dei '  dicti  •  qui   inde,  et  *  dius  '   et    *  divos ;  *   undo 

*  sub  divo/  *  Dius  Fidius.'  Itaque  inde  ejus  perforatum 
tectum  ut   ea  videatur   *  divom,*  id   est   *  coeliim ; ' — ^^lius 

*  Dium  ridium  '  dicebat  *  Diovis  filium/  ut  Grseci  ^toaxopov 
Castorem,"  &c.  (T.  Varro,  v.  65,  and  ix.  75,  ed.  Miill.).  "  Jovis 
Diespiter  appellatus,  id  est  diei  et  lucis  pater :  idcircoque 
simili  nomine  Diiovis  (or  Diovis)  dictus  est  et  *  Lucetius,* 
quod  nos  die  et  luce  quasi  vita  ipsa  afiBceret  et  juvaret" 
(Gell.  V.  10;  inMommsen.  Unt.  D.  p.  274). 

The  most  common  name  for  Diu-s,  or  the  sun,  was  San 
and  Son,  expressed  also  Zan,  Zon,  and  Zoan.  Zeus  of  Crete, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  buried  in  that  island,  is  said 
to  have  had  the  following  inscription  on  his  tomb:  ^ilSs 
fiiyaf  Kslrai  Ztsm^  '6v  ^ia  KiKX-^a/coviri, 

The  lonians  expressed  it  Z?}i/,  and  Zrjva.  The  Babylonish 
name  for  the  sun  was  Sawi/,  sometimes  expressed  Xdap,  Soan. 
It  was  the  same  as  Zanan  of  the  Sidonians.  Hesjchius 
speaks  of  Zavdvaf,  0fo*  ti9  iv  XiSwvi — evidently  the  sun. 
He  also  says  that  the  Indian  Hercules,  by  which  is  always 
meant  the  chief  deity,  was  styled  Dorsanes  {Aopa-dptjs  6 
'HpaKXrj?  irap^  "Ii/Soiy.  The  name  Dorsanes  is  an  abridgment 
of  Ador-San  or  Ador-Sanes  (San  in  Sanscrit  means  "  fine," 
"  existing,"  "  excellent,  "  best,"  and  is  an  epithet  of  the  sun ; 
"  savada-San,"  "  always  existing"  in  Vishnu  Pur.  II.  viii.  16), 
that  is,  Ador-Sol,  the"  lord  of  Ught." 

It  was  this  glorious  orb,  this  god  of  light,  that  man 
welcomed  with  joy,  when  the  first  faint  rays  announced  his 
approach.  A  thousand  colours  adorn  the  gate  by  which  he 
is  to  return ;  roseate  hues  appear  under  his  advancing  steps ; 
gold,  mingling  its  brilliancy  with  azure,  forms  the  triumphal 
arch  under  which  the  conqueror  of  night  and  of  darkness  is 
to  pass.  The  stars  disappear  before  him,  and  leave  iree  to 
him  the  Olympian  fields  he  is  to  rule  over  alone.  All  nature 
awaits  him :  the  birds  celebrate  his  approach  by  their 
warbling,  and  make  the  plains  of  the  air,  over  which  his 
chariot  is  about  to  fly  and  which  the  soft  breath  of  his  horses 
already  agitates,  resound  with  their  songs. 

The  summits  of  the  trees  are  gently  agitated  by  the  firesh 
windwhich  springs  up  from  the  east.  The  animals,  too,  awake, 
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like  tnan,  and  receive  firom  the  dawn  of  day  the  signal  which 
tells  them  to  seek  their  pasture  in  the  meadows  and  the  fields, 
where  the  plants,  the  herbs,  and  the  flowers  are  bathed  in 
soft  dew. 

At  length  the  dazzling  diadem  of  the  king  of  day  is  seen 
above  the  horizon,  and  soon  the  beneficent  Star  himself 
appears,  surrounded  by  all  his  glory.  As  he  rises,  shadow, 
his  eternal  enemy,  which  attaches  herself  to  the  bodies 
which  produce  her,  and  to  gross  matter,  of  which  she  is  the 
daughter,  flies  before  him.  always  retreating  in  the  opposite 
direction.  "  Light,"  says  Sallust,  the  philosopher  (cap.  viL), 
*^  draws  its  substance  from  the  sim  and  from  fire,  and  only 
exists  by  means  of,  and  in  connection  with,  that  element. 
Shadow  belongs  to  bodies,  and  only  exists  by  its  means." 
Thus  Typhon  was  placed  in  the  dark  matter  which  forms 
bodies — Typhon,  who,  like  the  Giants,  was  the  son  of  Earth, 
and  the  enemy  of  Jupiter,  the  father  of  Day. 

As  the  sun  slowly  sinks  beneath  the  horizon,  after  his 
daily  course  is  run,  with  the  same  majestic  slowness  with 
which  he  arose,  and  night  spreads  her  black  veil  over  the 
earth,  another  phenomenon  is  presented  to  the  eyes  of  man. 
On  the  side  on  which  he  saw  the  sun  disappear,  a  new  star, 
emerging  as  it  were  from  his  side,  and  formed  out  of  his 
substance  during  the  sleep  of  the  god  of  day,  an  anwnraa-fjta 
rov  ^Xiov  (Sanchon.  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  1.  HI.),  a  dis- 
memberment of  the  sun,  as  it  was  called,  just  as  Eve  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  out  of  Adam's  side,  appears  to  repair 
partially  the  loss  of  light,  robing  herself  day  by  day  with 
garments  which  shine  more  and  more,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
fourteen  days  they  cover  her  entirely,  and  then  her  ftdl  and 
perfectly  round  disk  rivals  in  some  degree  the  god  who  lends 
her  his  light,  and  yields  to  her  the  dominion  of  night. 

Another  movement  of  the  sun  and  moon  did  not  fail  to  be 
observed — that  which  takes  place  from  one  tropic  to  another 
without  ever  passing  certain  limits,  but  moving  obliquely, 
and  in  a  reverse  direction  to  their  daily  course.  It  did  not 
fail  to  be  observed,  for  what  can  cause  a  greater  feeling  of 
sadness  in  men  than  the  aspect  of  Nature  when  divested  of 
her  verdure  and  her  foliage  ?  The  delightful  temperature  of 
the  spring  and  summer,  the  hannony  of  the  elements,  which 
was  in  imison  with  that  of  the  heavens,  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  country  with  its  crops  and  its  fruits,  and  the 
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flowers  which  enamelled  it,  perfuming  the  air  with  their 
odours,  and  presenting  a  charming  spectacle  with  their 
varied  and  brilliant  colours,  have  all  disappeared.  Happiness 
has  fled  fix)m  man,  together  with  the  god  whose  presence 
rendered  the  country  beautiful.  The  ancient  Egyptians  feared 
lest  some  day  he  would  leave  them  altogether  (Manil.  1. 1,  ver. 
69) ;  and  therefore  every  year,  at  the  winter  solstice,  they  had 
festivals  of  rejoicing  (Achill.  Tat.  chap,  xxiii.  p.  85 ;  Uranol. 
Petavii,  vol.  iii.),  when  they  saw  that  the  sun  began  to 
return  to  them,  and  to  retrace  his  path  in  order  to  revisit 
our  northern  climes.  Still  greater  joy  was  felt  when  he  had 
ascended  to  the  middle  of  his  course,  and  had  driven  before 
him  the  darkness  which  had  encroached  on  the  day  and 
usurped  a  portion  of  his  dominion.  The  equilibrium  of  day 
and  night,  and  with  it  the  harmony  of  nature,  being  restored, 
a  new  order  of  things,  as  beautiful  as  that  which  had  passed 
away,  recommenced,  and  the  earth,  rendered  fertile  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  which  had  reacquired  the  freshness  and  the 
strength  of  youth,  grew  lovely  beneath  the  rays  of  her  husband. 
Five  stars  or  luminous  bodies,  of  different  sizes,  were  also 
observed,  which  all  partx>ok  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  and 
moon  between  the  tropics.  Their  constant  movement  over 
the  same  portion  of  the  heavens,  their  fidelity  and  attachment 
to  the  sun,  near  whose  path  they  always  were,  sometimes 
preceding,  sometimes  following  him,  caused  them  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  satellites  of  the  king  of  heaven.  Such  the 
Chaldseans  considered  them  to  be,  and  such  they  called  them. 
The  greater  or  less  duration  of  their  revolutions  caused  men 
to  think  that  some  described  greater  circles  than  the  others. 
Saturn,  the  time  of  whose  revolution  occupies  thirty  years, 
was  considered  to  be  the  most  distant  movable  star,  and  the 
moon,  for  the  same  reason,  to  be  the  nearest.  Hence  arose 
the  idea  of  seven  spheres  or  consecutive  heavens,  more  or  less 
near  each  other,  and  placed  at  distances  proportioned  to  the 
duration  of  the  revolutions.  The  moon,  the  nearest  of  all, 
was  surmounted  by  Mercury  and  Venus,  which  completed 
their  revolutions  in  less  than  a  year.  Beyond  these  three 
stars  was  placed  the  sun,  whose  revolution  formed  the  term 
of  comparison  for  the  duration  of  the  others ;  and  conse- 
quently the  three  other  stars  whose  revolutions  were  longer 
than  his  were  placed  above  him.  Hence  the  ladder  of  the 
seven  planets,  placed  in  the  following  order:   The  moon. 
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Mercury,  Venus,  the  sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  The 
sun  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  these  seven  spheres,  as  he 
ought  to  be,  seeing  that  he  was  the  soul  of  the  world,  and 
the  bond  of  the  universal  harmony.  He  was  the  king  of 
nature,  round  whom  everything  was  grouped :  the  chief  of 
the  gods,  to  whom  the  heavens  paid  homage,  and  round 
whose  throne  the  other  gods  revolved.  The  zodiac  and  its 
twelve  divisions,  called  the  circle  or  wheel  of  the  signs,  was 
the  result  of  these  observations,  and  the  vernal  equinox  was 
chosen  as  the  starting-point  of  what  was  called  the  path  of 
the  gods.  By  degrees,  not  only  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  but 
all  the  constellations,  became  grouped  into  figures  of  men 
and  animals,  or  placed  under  signs.  These  other  signs  or 
constellations  were  joined  to  the  signs  or  marks  of  the  twelve 
divisions  of  the  zodiac,  and  were  subordinate  to  them. 
When  the  division  of  the  zodiac  into  twelve  parts  was  after- 
wards increased  to  that  into  thirty-six  parts  by  the  sub- 
division of  each  of  the  twelve  parts  mto  three,  recourse  was 
had,  in  order  to  enable  these  to  be  recognised,  to  thirty-six 
points  beyond  the  zodiac,  or  to  thirty-six  constellations  or 
groups  of  stars,  forming  figures,  which  corresponded  to  the 
twelve  signs,  and  to  each  of  their  three  divisions.  This  gave 
forty-eight  figures  or  marks  altogether :  twelve  in  the  zodiac, 
and  thirty-six  beyond  it.  This  is  the  exact  number  of  the 
constellations  knowni  to  the  ancients. 

If  the  signs  which  correspond  to  the  seasons  are  no  longer 
the  same  at  the  end  of  a  cei-tain  number  of  centuries  ;  if  the 
equinoxes,  which  at  first  occurred  under  the  signs  of  the 
Bull  and  the  Scorpion,  and  the  solstices,  which  corresponded 
to  the  Lion  and  to  Aquarius  at  the  same  period,  no  longer 
take  place  at  these  times,  when  the  sun  arrives  at  these 
signs  after  the  lapse  of  2,115  years ;  and  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  take  place  a  month  before  he  has  arrived  at  them,  no 
doubt  the  correspondence  between  the  signs  and  the  seasons 
will  be  disturbed,  but  the  seasons  themselves  will  continue 
the  same.  A  period  of  twelve  times  2,115  years,  or  25,812 
years,  will,  however,  bring  everything  back  to  its  former  state. 
It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that  Taurus,  which  pre- 
sided 2,500  years  before  our  era  over  the  first  day  of  spring, 
presided  about  the  commencement  of  that  era  over  the  second 
month,  having  been  replaced  at  the  equinox  by  Aries.  Aries, 
in  turn,  gave  place  to  Pisces,  some  300  years  before  our  era. 
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The  sun,  in  his  ammal  course,  returned  to  the  equinoctial 
point  about  1'  earlier  each  year,  which  made  a  degree  every 
seventy-two  years,   and,  consequently,  at  the  end  of  that 
period  the  difference  of  a  day  was  made.     This  is  what  is 
termed  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  all  the  changes 
in  vegetation  and  in  destiny  are  comprehended  in  the  great 
period  or  year  of  25,812  years ;  and,  when  it  is  completed,  the 
same  phenomena  are  reproduced,  with  the  same  changes  and 
with  all  the  peculiarities  which  had  been  exhibited  on  the 
first  occasion.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  symbols  of 
the  ancient  worship  no  longer  corresponded  with  those  of  the 
period  2,115  years  later.     It  was  no  longer  Taurus,  but  Aries, 
that  opened  the  year  at  the  vernal  equinox.   It  was  no  longer 
Leo  that  filled  the  solstitial  throne  of  the  Sun  of  Summer ; 
Cancer  had  taken  his  place.     Scorpio  was  no  longer  the  first 
sign  under  which  Nature  became  degraded,  but  Libra.     The 
representation  of  the  visible  causes  of  the  effects  produced  on 
the  earth  being  changed,  like  the  causes  themselves,  the 
fictions  founded  on  them  no  longer  corresponded  with  their 
object.   The  sacred  enigmas  became  unintelligible — ^religious 
fables,  and  the  temples,  fashioned  upon  the  order  of  the 
heavens,  presented  nothing  but  a  shapeless  chaos,  the  ir- 
regular plans  of  which  corresponded  to  nothing,  because  all 
that  they  referred  to  had  been  changed. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  called  the  son  the  king,  and  the  moon 
the  queen,  of  heaven.  They  compared  the  one  to  the  right 
eye,  and  the  other  to  the  left  (Seit.  Empir.  L  V.  p.  114). 
The  Chaldseans  called  them  the  interpreters  of  the  gods 
(Diod.  1.  II.  cap.  xxx.),  a  denomination  which  has  continued 
in  the  case  of  Mercury,  because  he  appears  constantly  close 
to  the  sun,  like  a  dog ;  hence  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  tell  na 
that  the  great  gods  of  Egypt,  Osiris  and  Isis,  took  Mercury- 
Anubis  for  their  companion  (Diod.  and  Plut.  De  Isid.),  who 
was  their  guardian,  just  as  the  dog  is  that  of  man.  In  an 
age  so  primitive  that  King  Evander  and  Ulysses  were  repre- 
sented as  attended  by  a  dog,  there  was  nothing  ludicrous  in  this 
idea.  The  Chaldseans  also  saw  in  the  planets  the  interpreters 
of  fate,  and  of  the  oracles  of  astrology,  because,  according 
to  Diodorus,  they  observed  that  while  the  other  stars  remain 
fixed,  or  move  in  the  sky  preserving  the  same  relative  position 
to  each  other,  the  planets  have  a  peculiar  motion  of  their 
own,  by  means  of  which  they  disclose  the  future  to  men, 
and  reveal  the  intentions  of  the  gods,  of  whom  they  are  the 
interpreters.  It  was  on  the  motions  of  these  five  planets 
that  they  chiefly  based  their  theory,  and  especially  on  those 
of  the  star  which  describes  the  largest  orbit — that  is,  Saturn. 

"  They  gave  the  name  of  Helios,  or  the  sun,  to  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  stars,  to  that  one  which  gives  the  most 
important  and  the  most  numerous  prognostics." 

Virgil  shows  us  what  importance  was  attributed  to  the  sun 
in  these  matters : 


The  sun  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  sk 
I  give 

Fierce  tumultS|  hidden  treasons,  open  wars. 


ne  sky; 
And  who  dare  give  the  source  of  lioiit  the  lie  P 
The  change  of  empires  often  he  declares. 


He  first  the  fate  of  Caesar  did  foretell, 
And  pitied  Rome,  when  Rome  in  Caesar  fell. 
In  iron  clouds  concealed  the  public  light, 
And  impious  mortals  feared  eternal  night 

Georg.  1.  I.  v.  463.     Dryden's  Translation. 
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We  also  know  that  this  god,  tinder  the  name  of  Apollo,  was 
famous  for  his  oracles.  Ocellus  of  Lucania  tells  us  (chap  ii. 
§  16)  that  "  among  the  bodies  which  compose  that  principle 
which  operates  on  other  things  besides  itself,  and  which  is 
all  that  is  above  the  moon,  the  most  active  body,  the  most 
powerful  agent,  is  the  sun,  who  by  his  coming  and  going  is 
continually  changing  the  air  from  hot  to  cold,  whence  result 
the  changes  on  the  earth  and  in  all  that  belongs  to  the 
earth/'  It  is  this  influence  of  the  sun  on  elementaiy  nature 
and  on  the  generation  of  sublunary  beings  which  caused 
Cheremon  to  say  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  placed  in  him 
the  mighty  force  (Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  1.  III.  cap.  iv.)  which 
organises  all  beings,  and  that  they  looked  upon  him  as  the 
great  architect  of  the  world.  Porphyry  says :  "  Chseremon 
aliique  multi  nil  quidquam  agnoscunt  ante  muudum  hunc 
adspectabilem,  nee  aliis  ^gyptiorum  in  ipsis  scriptorum  suorum 
ezordiis  ponunt  Deos,  prseter  vulgo  dictos  Flanetas  et  Zodiaci 
signa,  et  stellas  simul  cum  his  in  conspectum  venientes, 
sectiones  descensorum  et  Horoscopos.  Quippe  videbat  enim 
qui  solem  universi  architectum  esse  dicerent,  ab  illis  non  ea 
tantum  quse  ad  Isidem  et  Osiridem  pertinent,  sed  etiam 
quidquid  sacrarum  Fabularum  erat,  partim  in  stellas,  partim 
in  lunse  varietatem,  partim  in  soHs  cursum,  vel  in  nocturnum 
aut  diumum  hemisphserium,  vel  in  Nilum  fluvium,  cuncta 
denique  in  resnaturales  nihil  in  naturas  corpored.  mole  carentes 
inventisque  conferri." 

Plato,  in  his  "  Republic,'*  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of 
the  sun  in  nature  (Plut.  Qusest.  Plat.  p.  1006),  and  says  that 
he  is  the  king  of  the  visible  universe,  just  as  the  Being  whom 
he  calls  God  or  Goodness,  by  way  of  expressing  his  supre- 
macy, is  the  god  of  the  world  of  mind.  He  calls  him  the 
son  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whom  he  has  engendered  similar 
to  himself  (Plat.  De  Eep.  1.  VII.).  This  beautiful  and  sublime 
idea  respecting  the  sun  has  been  consecrated  in  the  magni- 
ficent hymn  of  Martianus  Capella,  and  in  the  address  of  the 
Emperor  Julian  to  that  star,  who  is  the  father  of  nature,  and 
the  visible  image  of  the  invisible  Being  who  governs  the 
world  in  the  system  of  the  Spiritualists. 

Aristotle  observes  that  the  cause  of  the  generation  and 
disorganisation  of  bodies,  of  their  growth,  and  of  all  the 
changes  which  they  undergo,  is  to  be  found  in  the  oblique 
path  of  the  sun  in  the  zodiac,  according  to  his  greater  or 
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less  yicinitj  to  ns,  and  that  these  periods  of  generation  and 
destruction  take  place  in  equal  periods  of  time.  It  is  to  these 
two  periods,  he  observes,  that  we  ought  chiefly  to  direct  our 
attention.  The  Emperor  Julian  (Julian.  Imp.  Orat.  4),  in  his 
hymn  to  the  sun,  makes  the  same  obserratio  nrespecting  the 
effects  produced  by  the  sun  in  his  annual  course.  "  It  is  he," 
he  says,  '^  who  infuses  the  principles  of  motion  and  of  life 
into  that  matter  which  he  renders  fertile  by  his  approach ;  it 
is  he  also  who  by  his  withdrawal  and  by  passing  to  the 
other  hemisphere,  abandons  it  to  the  principles  of  death 
which  it  contains." 

The  idea  of  assimilating  the  sun,  or  rather  the  daylight, 
to  man,  and  of  comparing  its  progress  and  duration  to  that 
of  the  life  of  man  at  its  different  ages,  appears  to  have  been 
borrowed  by  the  Greeks  who  were  settled  in  Italy  from  the 
Egyptians ;  at  least,  Macrobius  tells  us  (Macrob.  Sat.  L  L 
cap.  xviii.)  that  in  this  respect  they  imitated  the  Egyptians, 
who,  at  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  presented  the  image  of 
the  sun  to  be  worshipped  by  the  people  under  the  semblance 
of  an  infant  child,  which  they  produced  from  the  secret 
recesses  of  their  sanctuary.  This  mysterious  child  is  the  same 
as  the  famous  Horus,  the  Egyptian  Apollo,  son  of  the  virgin 
Isis,  or  as  Harpocrates,  whom  this  goddess,  according  to 
Plutarch  (De  Isid.)  brought  forth  about  the  winter  solstice, 
and  as  the  Christ  of  the  added  chapters  of  the  gospels. 

By  the  effect  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  Aries 
succeeding  to  Taurus  furnished  the  head-dress  of  the  sun, 
when  he  became  known  as  Jupiter  Ammon.  He  was  no 
longer  bom  exposed  to  the  streams  of  Aquarius,  like  Bacchus, 
nor  enclosed  in  the  urn,  like  the  Egyptian  god  Canopus ;  but 
he  was  bom  in  the  stables  of  Augias,  or  of  the  celestial  (joat 
(Isid.  Orig.  1.  HI.  cap.  xlvii. ;  Eratosth.  cap.  xxvii. ;  Hygin. 
1.  n.  In  Oapric.  German.  Csds.),  which,  according  to  Eratos- 
thenes, had  been  brought  up  with  Jupiter  on  Mount  Ida,  and 
was  on  that  account  placed  among  the  constellations  under 
the  name  of  ^gipan.  This  is  Bacchus  the  son  of  Caprius, 
of  whom  Cicero  speaks  (De  Nat.  Deorum ,  1.  III. ).  As  Bacchus, 
he  achieved  his  triumph  mounted  on  the  Ass  placed  in  the 
stars  of  the  constellation  of  Cancer  (Hygin.  1.  IL),  which  at 
that  period  was  situated  at  the  summer  solstice,  or  the  highest 
portion  of  the  sun's  path,  which  had  previously  been  occupied 
by  the  Lion. 
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The  Persians  begin  their  year  with  the  Lamb  of  spring 
(Ber6,  seu  Agnuni,  sc.  Arietem,  Hyd.  De  Vet.  Pers.  cap.  xix.)  ; 
and  it  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  that  sign  that  they 
celebrate  their  festival  of  Nanruz,  or  the  new  year,  at  the  rising 
of  the  constellation  Perseus,  from  which  they  said  that  they 
had  sprung  (Cedren.  vol.  i.  p.  23) — of  that  Perseus  who  was 
the  first  who  brought  down  from  heaven  the  celestial  fire 
which  was  held  sacred  in  their  temples.  This  fiction  evi- 
dently alludes  to  what  the  earth  experiences  at  this  period 
under  the  powerftd  action  of  the  sun,  which  has  returned  to 
warm  it,  and  to  relight  the  torch  of  nature  which  autumn 
had  extinguished.  All  the  religious  ceremonies  which  take 
place  at  this  period  are  intended  to  recall  to  men's  minds  the 
renewal  of  nature,  and  the  triumph  of  Ormuzd,  or  the  god  of 
light,  over  darkness,  or  Ahriman  its  ruler  (Hyde,  De  Vet. 
Pers.  cap.  xix.).  Our  ceremonies  of  Easter,  or  the  festival  of 
the  passage  of  the  sun  under  this  same  sign  of  the  equinoctial 
Lamb,  are  a  copy  of  the  Persian  festival. 

The  Jewish  legislator  also  fixed  on  the  month  Nisan,  which 
corresponds  to  the  equinoctial  sign  of  spring,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Jewish  year,  to  commemorate  the  renewal 
of  nature  after  the  pretended  Deluge,  and  also  to  comme- 
morate their  deliverance  from  a  land  where  they  had  suffered 
oppression,  and  from  which  they  were  delivered  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Lamb  at  this  period.  This  celestial  Lamb  is 
the  hero  of  all  the  fictions  founded  in  the  passage  from  the 
darkness  of  winter,  and  the  evils  which  it  brings  with  it,  to 
the  delights  of  spring.  It  is  thus  that  Bacchus  and  his  army, 
after  long  wanderings  in  burning  deserts,  were  brought  back 
by  Aries,  or  the  Lamb,  to  pleasant  meadows,  and  to  the  springs 
which  watered  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  Bull  had 
previously  enjoyed  this  prerogative. 

The  division  of  the  zodiac  into  thirty- six  parts  is  evidently 
of  later  date  than  that  into  twelve,  for  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  commencing  with  Mars  (the  planet  which  is 
domiciled  in  Aries),  if  Aries  had  not  been  in  the  equinox 
when  this  division  was  thought  of.  The  seven  planetary 
bodies  were  domiciled  as  shown  below.  The  two  signs,  Leo 
and  Cancer,  which  were  the  nearest  to  the  solstice,  and  con- 
sequently the  two  highest  thrones,  were  assigned  to  the 
king  and  queen  of  heaven— the  sun  and  the  moon.  Saturn 
occnpied  the  seat  furthest  fix)ra  them — Aquarius  and  Capri- 
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com.  Mercurjy  being  nearest  to  the  sun,  had  the  highest 
seat  next  to  the  sun  and  moon,  and  wa^  domiciled  in  (remini, 
and  Yirgo.  Yenus  was  next  to  him,  and  was  domiciled  in 
Taurus  and  Libra.  Next  to  her  came  Mars,  who  had  Aries 
and  Scorpio ;  and  after  him  Jupiter,  who  had  his  seat  in 
Pisces  and  Sagittarius,  between  the  seats  of  Mars  and  of 
Saturn,  between  whom  he  is  actually  placed  in  the  succes- 
sion order  of  the  spheres.  This  distribution  of  the  planets 
in  the  signs  is  found  in  Manilius,  Macrobius,  Firmicus, 
Porphyry,  &c. 
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The  signs  of  the  zodiac,  each  with  the  effigy  of  the  planet 
which  has  its  domicile  in  it,  are  also  found  in  a  collection  of 
medals  of  Antoninus,  struck  in  Egypt,  and  engraved  in  the 
"  Memoires  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Belles-Lettres  "  of  1780  (Acad« 
Inscript.  vol.  xli.;  M^m.  of  the  Abbe  Barthel),  and  which  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  engraving. 

Mars,  therefore,  opened  the  course  of  the  repeated  series  of 
the  seven  planets,  and  also  closed  it,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reckoning  Mars  as  the  first,  the  sun  as  the  second,  Venus  as 
the  third.  Mercury  as  the  fourth,  the  moon  as  the  fifth, 
Saturn  as  the  sixth,  Jnpiter  as  the  seventh,  and  Mars,  again, 
as  the  eighth,  and  so  on,  until  the  number  thirty-six  has  been 
exhausted,  and  each  sign  has  domiciled  three  planets  fi:t)m 
ten  to  ten  degrees,  or  in  each  third  part  of  a  sign,  which 
makes  altogether  thirty  degrees,  and  corresponds  to  thirty 
days.  (See  engraving.)  This,  no  doubt,  was  what  caused  the 
Chaldseans  to  say  that  the  counsellor  gods,  or  the  stars  which 
they  subordinated  to  the  twelve  great  gods,  descended  every 
ten  days,  one  after  the  other,  upon  the  earth ;  that,  on  the 
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other  liand,  a  fresh  one  ascended  every  ten  days  (Diod.  Sic.  1. 
II.  cap.  XXX.) ;  and  that  this  circulation  continued  through* 
out  eternity. 

This  astrological  theory  forms  part  of  the  sacred  teaching 
under  the  name  of  Theology  of  the  Decani,  or  of  the  subaltern 
genii  which  each  bore  the  mark  of  the  third  part  of  a  sign, 
or  which  divided  the  action  of  ea^h  of  the  twelve  signs  into 
three,  and  formed  a  company  of  thirty-six  gods  (Jul.  Fir.  1. 
IV.  cap.  xvi.),  which  ruled  the  zodiac,  and  took  part  in  the 
effects  produced  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  five  other  planets 
upon  which  the  government  of  the  universe  rested.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  astrologers  have  preserved  the  names  of 
each  of  these  decani  or  genii.  They  may  be  seen  in  Kr- 
micus  (1.  lY.  cap.  xvi.)  and  Salmasius  (Salmas.  An.  Clim.  p. 
610).  Origen  (Contra  Celsum,  1.  IV.)  has  preserved  a  few 
of  them.  As  to  the  figures  which  represent  them,  they 
are  described  in  the  three  spheres,  the  Indian  sphere  (Jul. 
Scalig.  Not.  in  Apotel.  Manil.  p.  336),  the  Persian  sphere, 
and  the  Barbarian  sphere,  of  which  Aben-Ezra  has  given  a 
description,  and  they  are  mentioned  by  Scaliger  at  the  end 
of  his  commentary  on  Manilius's  poem,  and  also  in  Leopold 
of  Austria's  "  Science  of  the  Stars."  They  are  also  repre- 
sented  in  an  astrological  planisphere,  in  the  Egyptian  style 
(see  engraving),  which  was  found  at  Rome  in  a  very  mu- 
tilated state,  and  was  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by 
Signor  Bianchini.  The  figures  of  the  decani  are  connected 
with  those  of  the  planets  distributed  in  these  decans,  which 
are  drawn  up  above  them  in  this  planisphere.  Although 
this  series  is  incomplete,  it  is  easy  to  complete  it,  at  least 
for  the  planets,  by  repeating  them  in  the  order  above  men- 
tioned. 

The  ancient  astrologers,  imitating  the  Egyptian  priests, 
only  taught  this  secret  theology  respecting  the  decans,  which 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  ancient  astrological  religions, 
with  much  reserve  and  mystery.  "  This,"  says  Firmicus  (1.  TV. 
cap.  xvi.),  ^^  was  that  secret  and  august  doctrine  the  principles 
of  which  the  ancient^,  inspired  by  the  Deity,  only  confided  to 
those  initiated  into  that  science  ynih  reserve,  and  with  a 
certain  fear,  taking  care  to  envelop  it  in  a  thick  veil,  that 
it  might  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  profane." 

To  this  theory  of  the  decans  was  joined  that  of  the  para- 
natellons,  or  extra-zodiacal  planets,  on  the  right  and  left  of 
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the  zodiac,  wliich  rise  or  set  at  the  same  moment,  and  during 
the  same  period  as  each  of  the  ten  degrees  of  each  sign  takes 
to  rise  or  to  set.  Hence  they  must  be  thirty-six  in  number, 
which  is  exactly  the  number  of  the  extra-zodiacal  constella- 
tions. These,  together  with  the  attributes  of  the  planet 
which  eorresponded  to  them,  formed  the  attributes  of  the 
decani  and  the  genii  of  the  paranatellons,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Egyptian  planisphere  engraved  in  Kircher's  (Edipus 
(vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  206),  the  first  part  of  which  is  shown  in 
the  engraving.  For  example — Every  time  that  the  sign  of 
Capricorn  sets,  Oanis  Major  and  Minor  rise  at  the  same 
moment  in  the  opposite  portion  of  the  eastern  horizon. 
These  two  animals  are  therefore  placed  in  the  planisphere 
over  Capricorn  as  paranatellons,  although  they  are  fiir  distant 
from  that  sign  in  the  heavens,  because  they  are  found  under 
Cancer — that  is,  under  the  sign  diametrically  opposite  to 
Capricorn,  or  190  degrees  from  that  sign.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  other  representations  of  animals  or  men  which 
are  placed  over  each  of  the  twelve  signs  of  this  planisphere, 
as  is  shown  in  the  second  part  of  the  planisphere,  which  is 
given  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Upon  this  principle  the  poem  of  Aratus,  the  ancient  calen- 
dars, and,  generally  speaking,  all  the  descriptions  of  asterisms 
compared  with  the  figures  drawn  in  the  twelve  signs,  have 
been  composed.  Two  specimens  of  the  most  complete  of 
these  tables,  those  of  Hipparchus,  are  subjoined,  relating  to 
the  paranatellons  which  rise,  and  those  which  set,  in  Cancer 
(Hipp.  1.  III.  cap.  viii.). 

Paranatellons  which  rise, 

Cakcer. 

"  Oriente  Cancro,  cum  eo  Zodiacus  oritur,  a  Geminorum 
parte  23,  ad  Cancri  18.  Culminant  a  Piscium  5  ad  Arietis  1 
medium.  Prior  oritur  Stella,  qu89  in  extremfi,  Boreali  CheM ; 
ultima  ver6,  quce  in  extremitate  Australis  Chelae.  Culmina 
verd  reliquis  ^  Stellis,  prior  lucida,  quae  est  in  Andromeda^ 
capite.  Novissima  ver6  praecedens  Stellar  am,  lucidarum 
trium,  quae  sunt  in  Arietis  capite,  et  a  meridie  Cetg  adjacens, 
circa  medium  corpus  ipsius,  expers  nominis  et  lucida.  Item 
Australior  succedentium,  quae  in  laterculo  Ceti ;  nee  non  pes 
Andromedae  sinister  paululum  citra  meridianum  situs.  Oritur 
Cancer  hora  1  et  24  parte." 
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Paranatellons  which  set. 

Canceb. 

"  EursTis  occidente  Cancro,  descendit  cum  eo  Zodiacus,  a 
gradu  Geminorum  26  ad  Cancri  medium  20 :  culminat  a 
Chelarum  17,  ad  Scorpii  12.  Prima  Stella  occidit  lucida, 
quae  est  in  pedibus  Cancri,  in  directum  posita,  ad  occasum 
Australiores  respiciens,  quae  circa  nubeculam  in  Cancro  sunt. 
Ultima,  quae  est  in  extremitate  Borealis  forcipis  Cancri. 
Cseterarum  Stellarum  culminant  Bootse  pes  dexter,  et  Chel- 
arum lucida,  quse  est  in  extremitate  Australis  Chelae. 
Postrem6  culminant,  quae  est  in  brachio  dextro  Ingeniculi, 
et  quae  est  ab  humero  dextro  tertia.  Item  Scorpii  tertia, 
quarta  et  quinta  vertebra  earum,  quae  sunt  post  pectus. 
Occidit  Cancer  horfl,  1,  36'." 

The  thirty-seven  dynasties  of  the  Egyptians,  of  which 
Cheremon  speaks,  are  in  reality  thirty-six,  the  diiBFerence 
arising  from  the  epithet  given  to  one  of  them  being  taken 
for  a  new  dynasty  or  decan,  as  they  really  were.  These 
heads  of  the  astrological  divisions  were,  owing  to  the  theory 
being  kept  secret,  as  Firmicus  has  told  us,  taken,  for  kings 
or  political  chieftains. 

Lastly,  the  heavens  were  also  divided  into  360  gods,  or 
tutelary  genii  of  the  360  degrees  of  the  circle  of  the  zodiac. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  360  deities  of  the  theology  of 
Orpheus,  of  the  360  urns  into  which  the  Egyptian  priests 
poured  libations  in  honour  of  Osiris,  and  of  the  360  divisions 
of  the  circle  which  surrounded  the  tomb  of  Osimandias. 
One  of  these  spheres  may  be  seen  in  Scaliger,  presided  over 
by  360  decani,  whose  representatives  are  described  under 
each  of  the  360  degrees  of  the  circle  of  the  zodiac. 

Plato  only  admitted  two  primary  elements,  out  of  which 
the  world  was  formed,  and  which  gave  it  the  double  property 
it  possesses,  that  of  being  seen  and  touched  (Plut.  De  Fort. 
Rom.  p.  316).  Earth  gave  it  solidity  and  stability,  fire 
gave  it  shape,  colour,  and  motion.  The  two  other  elements, 
air  and  water,  were  only  placed  as  intermediary  links,  which 
united  these  outer  elements,  which  were  really  the  primary 
and  necessary  elements,  and  which  required  other  elements 
to  make  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other  less  abrupt.  For 
this  reason,  Anaxagoras  divided  the  elements  into  light  and 
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heavy.  The  light  ones,  such  as  fire,  rose ;  the  heavy  ones 
sunk ;  while  air  and  water  found  their  place  between  them 
(Diogen.  Laert.  1.  11.,  V.  Anaz.,  p.  93).  This  idea  was 
the  foundation  of  the  distribution  of  the  four  elements  among 
the  twelve  signs  by  astrologers.  As  this  theory  formed  part 
of  the  religious  system  of  the  ancients,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  following  summary  of  it,  from  Firmicus  (1.  IL 
cap.  xi.). 

In  elementary  nature,  or  in  the  sublunary  world,  every- 
thing being  considered  to  be  modified  by  the  action  of  the 
twelve  signs,  men  thought  they  perceived,  or  rather  they 
fancied,  that  some  particular  sign  had  more  analogy  than 
others  with  some  particular  element.  As  the  twelve  signs, 
therefore,  united  in  themselves  the  nature  of  these  four 
elements,  three  were  assigned  to  each  element,  proceeding 
in  rotation  by  fire,  earth,  air,  and  water.  Thus,  looking  at 
the  engraving,  and  taking  Leo,  or  the  domicile  of  the  sun,  for 
the  first  sign  (as  it  was  2,500  B.C.),  and  fixing  in  it  the  seat  of 
fire,  the  earth  became  placed  under  the  virgin  who  is  called 
Ceres,  the  air  under  Libra,  and  water  under  Scorpio.  By 
continuing  and  repeating  the  series,  fire  occupied  a  new  seat 
in  the  arrow  or  bow  of  Sagittarius,  the  earth  in  Capricomus, 
the  air  in  the  urn  of  Aquarius,  and  water  in  Pisces.  Aries 
became  the  t^ird  seat  of  fire,  Taurus  of  earth,  Gemini  of 
air,  and  Cancer  of  water.  This  gave  a  triangle  for  fire,  by 
drawing  lines  which  connected  each  of  its  seats,  of  which 
Aries,  Leo,  and  Sagittarius  form  the  three  apexes,  &c.  Thus 
four  elementary  triangles  were  formed.  This  theory  is  applied 
in  the  treatise  on  Isis  and  Osiris,  in  which  Plutarch  (De  Isid. 
p.  366)  says  that,  the  sun  being  in  Scorpio  and  the  full  moon 
in  Taurus,  the  death  of  Osiris,  the  husband  of  Isis,  was 
mourned  for,  and  a  figure  was  formed  of  a  mixture  of  earth 
and  water,  analogous  to  the  nature  of  those  deities,  because 
Isis,  or  the  moon,  was  in  Taurus,  the  sign  of  earth,  and 
Osiris,  or  the  sun,  was  in  Scorpio,  the  sign  of  water. 

Proclus  says  (Tim.  p.  14)  that  there  is  a  concerted  action, 
and  a  species  of  united  force  and  inspection,  in  all  the  celestial 
deities,  by  means  of  which  all  that  comes  from  the  earth, 
and  all  that  appertains  to  the  changes  which  it  experiences,  is 
ruled.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  understand  thoroughly 
whether  these  deities  or  secondary  agents  of  the  sun  are 
signs  or  paranatellons.    All  the  stars  attend  upon  the  seven 
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planets  (Pirke  Eliezer,  cliap.  vi.pp.  9, 14),  and  the  seven  planets 
upon  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  according  to  the  Babbis. 
All  the  signs  also  attend  upon  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the 
creation  of  men,  and  it  is  by  their  means  that  the  world 
exists.  Albohazea  Halj  (pars,  prima,  cap.  i.  De  Judic. 
Astron.)  also  speaks  of  the  action  of  the  twelve  signs  on  the 
four  elements,  which  are  the  principles  of  the  organisation 
of  all  bodies,  and  of  the  passage  of  the  different  celestial 
bodies  into  these  signs,  which  produced  the  changes  of  the 
seasons  by  their  presence,  their  entrances,  or  their  exits. 
"  Has  not  each  star  its  peculiar  activity  or  energy  ?  *'  asks 
Marcus  Aurelius  (1.  VI.  cap.  xxxviii.) ;  "  but  nevertheless  all 
these  differences  are  combined  with  one  another,  so  as  to 
form  the  universal  action  of  nature."  Hence  sacred  learning, 
according  to  Cheremon  and  the  most  learned  Egyptian  priests, 
had  for  its  object  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  their  gods,  or 
genii  of  the  paranatellons ;  in  other  words,  the  stars,  whose 
appearances,  disappearances,  risings,  and  settings,  governed 
the  progress  of  the  architect  of  the  universe.  This  was  the 
basis  of  all  sacred  myths,  because  it  was  also  the  basis  of 
ancient  astronomy  or  natural  astrology,  on  which  all  religions 
are  founded. 

The  Persians  fixed  the  duration  of  the  happiness  of  man 
as  ranging  from  the  sign  of  the  Lamb,  or  the  equinoctial  sign 
of  spring,  to  the  sign  of  Libra,  or  the  autumnal  equinox. 
At  that  period,  according  to  them,  evil  entered  the  universe 
(Boundesch,  vol.  ii.  p.  353)  under  the  seventh  thousand  of 
the  total  revolutions  of  the  world ;  that  is,  they  make  the 
good  in  nature,  and  the  reign  of  the  good  principle,  to  begin 
and  end  with  the  period  of  the  year  during  which  the  action 
of  the  sun  is  beneficent.  These  six  signs  they  call  the  six 
thousand  of  God,  and  the  six  others  may  be  called  the  six 
thousand  of  the  devil.  Time,  according  to  the  Boundesch,  or 
the  Persian  cosmogony  (Zend-Avesta,  vol.  ii.  p.  421)  consists 
of  12,000  years.  The  thousands  of  God  are  the  Lamb,  the 
Bull,  the  Twins,  the  Crab,  the  Lion,  and  the  Ear  of  Com  or 
the  Virgin,  which  make  6,000  years.  After  these  comes 
Libra,  when  Ahriman  or  Petiireh  appeared.  After  them 
came  the  Scorpion,  and  Zoack  ruled  for  a  thousand  years, 
&c.  It  follows  from  these  passages  that  the  six  gods  of 
Ormuzd,  each  of  which  presides  over  some  physical  or  moral 
good,  are  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  six  first  signs,  and  that 
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the  six  others  are  those  which  destroy  their  beneficent 
operations.  These  deities  interfere  with  the  a&irs  of  the 
sublunary  world,  and  combine  their  inflaences  with  those  of 
the  thirty-six  extra-zodiacal  constellations.  Hence  we  have 
forty-eight  gods,  twenty-four  of  whom  are  beneficent,  and 
twenty-four  maleficent,  which  divide  the  celestial  sphere 
among  them,  and,  by  their  contrary  influences,  pour  forth 
the  good  and  evil  which  are  mingled  together  in  the  world, 
and  which  are  represented  by  the  mystical  Egg  of  the  Magi. 
It  is  in  this  Egg  that  they  mingle,  fight,  circulate  in  opposite 
directions,  and  triumph  successively  over  one  another, 
according  as  the  sun  draws  near  to,  or  departs  from,  our 
hemisphere. 

The  symbolic  egg  which  the  Egyptians  represented  as 
coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  invisible  god  Kneph  was 
known  in  the  mysteries  of  Greece  as  the  Orphic  egg.  The 
Coresians  make  their  god  Chumong  to  issue  from  it  (Cont. 
d^Orville,  tome  i.  p.  1 75) ;  the  Egyptians  did  the  same  with 
their  Osiris  (Diod.  Sic.  1.  I.  cap.  xxix.) ;  the  modem  Orphites 
their  god  Phanes,  the  principle  of  light  (Athenag.  Leg.  p.  70), 
which  is  the  same  as  Phenn  or  the  Phoenix,  and  has  the 
meaningof608(4>=500,H  =  8,N  =  50,N  =  50:  =608).  The 
Japanese  cause  it  to  be  broken  by  their  sacred  bull,  which 
makes  the  universe  proceed  from  it ;  the  Greeks  placed  it  at 
the  feet  of  Bacchus,  the  god  with  bull's  horns.  Aristophanes 
(Aves,  ver.  695)  makes  Love  proceed  from  it,  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Night,  brings  chaos  into  order ;  and  we  learn  from 
the  Orphic  Argonaut,  (ver.  11)  that  "Epo)*,  or  Divine  Love, 
had  the  name  of  Phanes  (Bryant,  Anal.  vol.  ii.  p.  830).  This 
egg,  in  fact,  symbolised  the  universe  in  ancient  times,  and 
the  Magian  fables  respecting  the  egg  of  Oromasdes  have  the 
same  signification. 

If  we  suppose  an  egg  to  be  divided  into  two  hemispheres, 
one  of  which  is  white  and  the  other  black,  and  surrounded 
by  a  circular  band  in  an  oblique  position,  one  portion  of 
which  is  in  the  white  and  the  other  in  the  black  hemisphere, 
and  divide  this  circular  band  into  twelve  equal  parts,  six  will 
be  in  the  white  and  six  in  the  black  hemisphere.  Let  us 
then  suppose  that  there  are  thirty-six  images  exterior  to 
this  band,  and  twelve  in  it ;  we  shall  then  have  forty-eight 
images  or  representations  of  deities,  which  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  the  egg,  half  of  which  will  serve  to  mark  the 
graduations  of  the  white  hemisphere,  and  the  other  half 
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those  of  tlie  black  hemisphere.  We  have  now  the  symbolic 
representation  of  the  universe  divided  into  two  principles, 
subdivided  into  twelve  houses,  and  represented  by  forty- 
eight  images  or  representations  of  deities.  These  images 
form  the  stars  into  groups  of  good  or  of  dangerous  influences. 
It  follows  that,  classifying  the  stars  according  to  the 
effects  produced  by  their  risings  and  settings,  the  stars  of 
spring,  such  as  Aries,  Taurus,  the  Charioteer,  and  the  she- 
goat  Amalthsea,  will  be  of  the  number  of  beneficent  stars,  and 
that  the  stars  of  autumn,  such  as  Libra,  Scorpio,  the  serpent 
of  Ophiucus,  and  the  dragon  of  the  Hesperides,  which  rise 
with  them,  will  exhibit  the  influences  of  the  evil  principle, 
and  be  looked  upon  as  signs  or  causes  of  the  effects  produced 
at  that  period. 

All  nature  was  divided  between  the  two  principles  of  light 
and  darkness,  and  between  their  agents,  or  the  partial  causes, 
which  were  subordinate  to  these  primary  causes.     Thus  in 
Christianity,  if  the  soul  does  not  belong  to  God,  it  belongs 
to  his  enemy ;  if  the  angels  of  light  are  not  its  guides,  it  is 
subject  to  the  tyranny  of  the  angels  of  darkness.     Christians 
hold  that  there  has  been  a  division  among  the  angels  from 
the  commencement,  some  remaining  faithful  to  light,  and 
others  to  darkness ;  and  these  two  armies  of  white  and  black 
angels,  or  good  and  evil  angels,  marched  each  under  the 
banner  of  their  chieftains,  God  and  the  devil,  to  make  war 
against  one  another,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter.     This  is  the  same  as  the  war  between  Jupiter  and 
the  giants,  which  ends  in  the  triumph  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
defeat    of   the  latter,   who  were    precipitated    into  black 
Tartarus.     In  this  war  Minerva,  Vulcan,  Pan,  Bacchus — in 
short,  all  the  gods  of  Olympus — range  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  god  of  light,  or  Jupiter  Ammon,  represented  by  the 
Lamb  or  Aries ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  all  the  dark  children 
of  Earth  and  Chaos,  Typhon,  &c.,  contend  against  Jupiter, 
and,  struck  down  by  his  thunderbolts,  fall  back  into  the 
dark  bosom  of  the  rebellious  earth  which  had  begotten  them. 
Proclus  (in  Tim.)  looks  upon  the  war  of  the  giants  as  a 
mythological  fiction  which  represents  the  resistance  of  dark 
and  chaotic  matter  to  the  active  and  beneficent  force  which 
organises  it. 

It  is  especially  at  the  vernal  equinox  that  the  creative 
energies  of  heaven  manifest  themselves,  and  that  its  whole 
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demiurgic  energy  becomes  developed.  All  tliese  myths  of 
the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  light  over  its  enemy,  the 
genius  of  darkness,  are  myths  respecting  the  vernal  equinox. 

Ubi  pulsam  hyemem  Sol  aureus  eg^t 
Sub  Terras,  coelumque  sestivi  luce  refulsit. 

Virg.  Georg.  1.  IV.  v.  61. 

The  shapes  of  the  Lamb,  of  Aries,  or  of  Taurus,  which  the 
victor  assumes,  are  a  proof  of  this ;  and  the  poem  of  Nonnus 
confirms  it.  The  first  two  books  describe  the  battle  of 
Jupiter  with  Typhon,  who  had  taken  his  thunder  from  him 
during  the  winter.  The  god  of  light  takes  it  from  him,  and 
strikes  his  enemy,  whose  arms  and  feet  are  composed  of 
serpents,  with  his  thunderbolts.  Winter  departs ;  the  sun, 
mounted  on  the  Bull,  and  attended  by  Orion,  shines  gloriously 
in  the  heavens.  All  nature  rejoices  at  this  victory,  and 
order  and  harmony  are  re-established  in  all  its  parts,  where, 
some  time  previous,  all  was  in  frightful  confusion,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dominion  of  Typhon,  the  prince  of  darkness. 

The  victory  of  Ormuzd  over  Ahriman  is  of  the  same  de- 
scription ;  and  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  Boundesch 
will  be  seen  the  germ  of  those  ideas  which  have  furnished 
the  material  for  the  theological  and  poetical  works  of  the 
Jews,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks  respecting  the  wars  of  the 
gods  and  the  angels.  The  Zend-Avesta  tells  us  that  exist- 
ence was  first  given  to  Ormuzd  and  to  Peti&rfeh  Ahriman ; 
it  then  tells  us  how  the  universe  has  been  distributed  from 
the  beginning  and  will  be  to  the  end.  "Ormuzd,  raised 
high  above  all,  was  placed,  together  with  supreme  wisdom 
and  with  purity,  in  the  light  of  the  universe.  This  throne 
of  light,  this  place  where  Ormuzd  dwells,  is  called  the  First 
Light.  The  supreme  wisdom  or  knowledge,  and  purity, 
which  is  produced  by  Ormuzd,  is  the  Law.  Both  Ormuzd 
and  Ahriman  are  throughout  their  existence  the  solitary 
inhabitants  of  endless  Time.  The  good  Ormuzd  lives  with 
his  law,  and  Ahriman  also  dwells  in  darkness  with  his  law* 
He  has  always  begun  the  contest ;  he  has  always  been  evil, 
and  he  is  so  still,  but  one  day  he  will  cease  to  be  evil  and  to 
contend.  The  dark  place  in  which  he  dwells  is  called  the 
Primary  Darkness ;  he,  the  wicked  one,  dwells  alone  in  the 
midst  of  it.  These  two  beings,  boundless,  and  hidden  in 
the  excess  of  good  and  of  evil,  mingled  together  when  they 
^appeared.    The  places  where  they  dwelt  were  boundless. 
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and  thej  dwelt  alone  in  the  midst  of  these  abysses,  and 
became  united.  Each  of  them  is  bounded  according  to  his 
form.  Ahriman  knows  everything,  as  also  Ormuzd.  Each 
of  them  has  given  all  that  exists ;  "  that  is,  all  the  good  and 
evil  in  nature.  Each  of  them  has  his  followers.  "The 
followers  of  Ormuzd  will  live  for  ever  when  the  resurrection 
takes  place ;  the  followers  of  Ahriman  will  disappear  at  that 
period,  but  he  himself  will  exist  for  ever." 

The  Boundesch  states  that  the  first  production  of  Ormuzd 
was  the  sky,  which  Bahman,  the  king  of  the  world  of  light, 
was  to  govern  properly  (Boundesch,  p.  448).  Ormuzd  created 
light  between  heaven  and  earth ;  he  made  the  fixed  stars 
and  the  planets,  then  the  moon,  and  lastly  the  sun.  He 
divided  the  fixed  stars  into  twelve  parent  constellations,  the 
names  of  which  are  the  Lamb,  the  Bull,  &c.  (ibid.  p.  349) ;  he 
also  made  the  twenty-eight  constellations  which  fix  the 
twenty- eight  stations  of  the  moon.  All  these  constellations, 
or  the  stars  which  form  them,  are  intended  to  assist  created 
beings  against  the  evil  one.  Talismans  were,  in  fact,  placed 
under  their  influence,  and  bore  their  diflerent  marks.  The 
Boimdesch  represents  these  stars  as  an  army  of  soldiers,  ready 
to  make  war  against  the  enemies  of  nature.  This  is  what 
the  Jewish  books  call  the  celestial  host.  It  is  these  which 
Nonnus,  in  his  description  of  the  war  between  Jupiter  and 
Typhon,  puts  into  active  warfare  with  that  dread  enemy,  re- 
taining the  very  same  name  for  them  that  they  still  bear. 
Six  thousand  four  hundred  stars,  continues  the  Boundesch, 
(ibid.),  have  been  formed,  in  order  to  aid  each  star  of  these 
constellations.  Ormuzd  has  also  placed  at  the  four  comers  of 
heaven  four  sentinels,  to  watch  over  the  fixed  stars.  These 
are  probably  the  four  regal  stars  of  our  astrologers.  The 
star  Taschter  guards  the  east,  Satevis  the  west,  Venant  the 
south,  and  Haftorang  the  north.  Ormuzd  (Boundesch,  p. 
350)  harangues  his  army,  and  draws  it  up  in  order  of  battle. 
Ahriman  does  the  same  on  his  side,  accompanied  by  the 
dews,  or  evil  genii  who  march  under  his  standards.  It  is 
especially  the  sight  of  the  purity  and  happiness  of  man 
which  excites  his  envy,  and  plunges  him  into  dejection  (ibid, 
p.  351).  At  length,  assembling  all  his  forces,  and  encouraged 
by  the  exhortations  of  a  leader  of  those  evil  genii,  who  pro- 
mises him  that  he  will  corrupt  light,  fire,  water,  trees,  and 
plants,  and  will  reproduce  his  evil  nature  in  all  that  Ormuzd 
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has  created,  Ahriman  comes  to  the  light  with  aU  his  dews, 
and  gets  into  heaven  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent.  This  is 
the  very  figure  of  the  constellation  which  spreads  above 
Libra,  and  ascends  with  it^  at  the  moment  when  the  Persians 
supposed  that  evil  entered  for  the  first  time  into  the  world, 
which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  happy  imder  the  six  thou- 
sand years  of  God.  He  penetrates  into  the  midst  of  the 
earth  by  a  hole  which  he  had  made  in  it — the  same  idea  as 
that  of  the  Magi,  who  suppose  that  the  evil  principle  made  a 
hole  in  the  symbolic  egg,  to  pour  his  poison  into  it.  Ahri- 
man went  into  the  water  (ibid.  p.  331,  352),  on  the  trees,  on 
flre,  and  especially  on  the  celebrated  BuU,  who  died  in  con- 
sequence. He  spread  thick  darkness  over  the  earth,  like 
night,  going  southwards  (ibid.  pp.  353).  He  put  on  the  earth 
the  Kharfesters  which  bite  and  are  poisonous,  such  as  the 
serpent,  the  scorpion,  and  the  toad.  He  burnt  everything 
down  to  its  roots ;  he  put  a  burning  water  on  the  trees, 
and  made  them  dry  up  on  the  spot.  The  Bull,  struck  by 
him  who  desired  nothing  but  evil,  and  by  his  poison,  became 
ill  and  died.  The  world  was  dark  as  night,  and  the  dried  and 
bumt-up  earth  scarcely  existed.  Ahriman  ascended  on  the 
fire,  from  which  a  dark  smoke  arose  (ibid.  p.  355),  similar  to 
that  which  rises  from  the  bottomless  pit  in  Bev.  ix.  2. 
Aided  by  a  great  number  of  dews,  he  mingled  with  the  planets 
and  the  fixed  stars,  and  measured  his  strength  with  that  of 
heaven.  The  Izeds,  or  celestial  genii,  fought  for  three  months 
against  Ahriman  and  against  the  dews  (ibid.).  They  defeated 
them,  and  drove  them  down  into  hell. 

We  see,  therefore,  that,  as  Cheremon  tells  us,  all  sacred 
mythology  was  based  on  physical  objects,  and  on  the  order 
and  motion  of  the  visible  universe,  and  that  they  did  not  in 
any  way  allude  to  abstract  beings,  or  to  those  intellectual 
and  living  entities  which  metaphysicians  invented  at  a  later 
period,  and  by  means  of  which  Proclus  and  the  New  Platon- 
ists  pretended  to  explain  the  ancient  myths.  But  Cheremon 
was  far  from  being  right  in  saying  that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, who  invented  these  myths,  and  who  worshipped  the 
sun  and  the  other  stars,  saw  nothing  in  the  universe  but  a 
machine  without  life  and  without  intelligence,  either  in  its 
whole  or  in  its  parts,  and  that  their  cosmogony  was  nothing 
but  pure  Epicureanism,  which  requires  nothing  but  matter 
and  motion  to  create  and  rule  its  world.     Jamblichus,  in  his 
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answer  to  Clieremon,  proves  to  him  that  the  Egyptians  did 
not  see  mere  mechanism  in  the  universe,  and  in  the  springs 
which  moved  it,  but  that  they  also  admitted  life,  soul,  and 
spirit,  &c.  .  The  Epicurean  idea  necessarily  excludes  all 
religious  worship,  for  it  is  impossible  to  offer  sacrifices  and 
prayers  to  deaf  and  dumb  beings,  or  to  bodies  which  are 
brilliant  indeed,  but  which  are  considered  to  be  nothing  but 
lifeless  matter,  the  action  of  which  cannot  be  modified  or 
changed,  and  which  therefore  it  would  be  useless  to  invoke. 
No  people,  however,  had  such  a  magnificent  and  varied 
worship  as  the  Egyptians  had  &om  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
nor  did  any  people  ever  possess  such  a  reputation  for  being 
religious.  Their  theology  and  mythology,  therefore,  did  not 
make  the  universe  to  be  a  mere  machine,  which  consisted  of 
nothing  but  matter  and  motion,  and  which  was  destitute  of 
that  life  and  intellect  which  existed  in  man  and  in  animals 
—that  is,  in  an  infinitesimally  small  and  short-lived  por- 
tion of  that  vast,  immutable,  and  eternal  Being  which  was 
called  God,  or  the  Universe.  It  possessed,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  their  opinion,  eminently  and  in  all  its  fulness,  that 
which  sublunary  beings  only  had  in  a  very  inferior  degree, 
and  in  a  very  small  quantity.  It  resembled  in  some  degree 
the  ocean,  from  which  streams,  fountains,  and  rivers  have 
arisen  by  means  of  evaporation,  and  which,  after  traversing 
more  or  less  space,  and  being  separated  for  a  long  or  short 
period  from  the  immense  mass  of  water  which  produced 
them,  return  to  its  bosom  again. 

The  machine  of  the  universe  was  moved,  like  that  of  man, 
by  a  principle  of  life  which  kept  it  in  eternal  motion,  and 
which  circulated  in  all  its  parts.  The  universe  was  living 
and  animated  just  like  man  and  animals,  or  rather  these 
latter  were  only  animated  because,  the  imiverse  being  essen- 
tially so,  it  communicated  to  them  for  a  few  moments  an 
infinitely  small  portion  of  its  own  eternal  life.  If  this  was 
withdrawn,  men  and  animals  died,  and  the  universe  alone, 
living  and  circulating  round  their  remains,  organised  and 
animated  fresh  bodies  by  its  eternal  motion,  by  pouring  into 
them  again  the  active  fire  and  the  subtle  substance  which 
gave  life  to  itself,  and  which,  being  incorporated  with  it, 
constituted  its  Universal  Soul. 

Virgil  has  consecrated  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  and 
consequently  that  of  the  Egyptiqus,  his  masters^  respecting 
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the  soul  and  intelligence  of  the  world,  in  the  dxth  book  of 
the  ^neid,  and  again  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Greorgics. 
Senrius,  in  his  commentary  on  Virgil,  says  that  the  Great 
Whole  is  composed  of  five  things,  viz.  of  the  four  elements 
and  of  (}od.  But  as  it  has  been  shown  that  the  four  ele- 
ments are  but  passive  causes,  God  alone  must  be  the  active 
principle  which  organises  them.  Servius  accordingly  adds 
(Comment,  ad  1.  YI.  ^neid.)  that  the  elements,  or  that 
organised  matter  which  composes  the  universe,  not  being 
the  whole,  God  is  the  active  breath,  the  life-giving  spirit, 
which,  spread  throughout  matter,  or  the  elements,  pro- 
duces and  engenders  everything.  He  enquires  into  what 
we  receive  from  God,  and  what  from  the  elements,  and  he 
says  that  the  elements  compose  the  sabstance  of  our  bodies, 
and  that  Grod  formed  the  soul  which  gives  life  to  them.  All 
animals,  says  Servius,  in  another  place  (Greorg.  1.  IV.  ver. 
220),  borrow  their  flesh  from  the  earth,  their  humours  fix)m 
water,  their  breath  from  the  air,  their  heat  frx)m  fire,  and 
their  instinct  fix>m  the  universal  or  Divine  breath. 

Timseus  of  Locris,  and  Plato  his  commentator,  have 
written  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  called  the  "  Soul  of  the 
World,"  a  work  which  is  nothing  but  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  the  instructor  of  Timceus,  who  held, 
as  Cicero  observes  (De  Nat.  Deor.,  1.  I.  cap.  xi.)  that  Grod  is 
that  Universal  Soul  which  is  spread  throughout  all  nature, 
and  of  which  ours  are  but  an  emanation.  St.  Justin  has 
given  us  a  summary  of  this  doctrine,  in  which  he  appears  to 
quote  the  very  words  of  Pythagoras : 

"  God  is  One,  says  Pythagoras.  He  is  not,  as  some  think, 
external  to  the  universe,  but  is  the  universe  itself,  and  is 
wholly  in  the  whole  sphere.  His  eyes  are  upon  everything 
that  is  bom:  it  is  he  who  also  creates  all  the  immortal 
beings,  and  who  is  the  Author  of  their  power  and  of  their 
deeds.  He  is  the  origin  of  everything ;  he  is  the  light  of 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  Wisdom,  the  Soul  of  all  beings,  the 
Mover  of  all  spheres"  (Justin.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  18). 

Thus  spoke  Pythagoras;  and,  as  Justin  observes,  Plato 
had  also  imbibed  the  same  doctrine  respecting  the  unity  of 
Gk>d,  the  Soul  and  Intellect  of  all  things,  in  Egypt. 

Although,  however,  this  Soul  pervaded  all  things,  it  did  not 
Ut  equally,  or  in  the  same  manner,  everywhere.  The  highest 
portion  of  the  universe,  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  head  of  it^ 
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seemed  to  be  its  principal  seat.  It  was  there,  then,  tliat  the 
guide  of  the  rest  of  the  universe,  which  was  called  the 
Hegemony,  was  placed  (Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Pythag.  1.  VllL), 
just  as  in  man  the  brain  is  supposed  to  be  the  principal  seat 
of  the  soul,  although  it  spreads  motion  and  life  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  body.  By  dividing  the  upper  stratum  of  the 
universe  into  seven  spheres  or  concentric  layers,  an  eternal 
order  will  be  found  in  them,  the  fruit  of  that  Intelligence 
which  causes  the  immortal  bodies  which  form  the  harmonious 
system  of  the  heavens  to  move  in  a  constant  and  regular 
course. 

This  Soul  was  divided,  like  the  planets,  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  moved  from  east  to  west,  and  the  other  in  the 
opposite  direction,  which  is  that  of  the  seven  planetary 
spheres.  This  distinction  is  set  forth  in  TimsBUS,  and  in 
Plato,  his  commentator.  "Of  the  parts  of  the  universe," 
says  Timseus,  "  those  which  we  see  in  the  sky — that  is,  in  the 
ether — are  of  two  kinds :  the  one  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
the  being  who  is  always  the  same,  the  other  of  that  of  the 
being  who  is  always  changing."  The  first,  which  are  placed 
on  the  outside,  carry  with  them  all  the  portions  which  are 
inside  them  by  a  general  movement  from  east  to  west :  the 
others,  which  are  inside,  have  a  motion  from  west  to  east, 
which  they  derive  from  the  being  who  is  constantly  changing. 
The  motion  of  the  changing  being — that  is,  of  that  layer  of 
the  heavens  which  is  next  to  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars  — 
"  was  divided  into  seven  parts,  with  harmonious  relations 
between  them,  and  it  forms  seven  spheres,  circles,  or  con- 
centric skies.  The  moon  circulates  in  the  circle  which  is 
nearest  to  the  earth.  Above  her  is  the  sun,  which  Mercury 
and  Venus  ever  surround  and  accompany.  Above  the  sun. 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  accomplish  their  revolutions  with 
the  diflFerent  rates  of  speed  which  belong  to  them,  and  at 
unequal  periods." 

Thus  the  sun  occupies  the  centre  of  this  harmonious 
system  of  the  planetary  bodies,  since  he  has  only  Mars, 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn  above  him.  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
famous  symbolic  flute,  the  seven  unequal  pipes  of  which 
represented  the  pretended  harmony  of  the  seven  spheres.  It 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  Pan,  or  the  statue  which  repre* 
sented  the  sun,  the  soul  of  the  God  of  the  Universe,  which 
became  subdivided  into  the  seven  planetary  bodies  which 
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modified  snblunary  nature  by  their  motion  in  the  sky  and  in 
the  zodiac,  of  which  the  Goat,  or  Fan,  fixed  the  commence- 
ment and  the  origin.  Of  the  same  natnre  is  the  series  of  the 
seven  Towels  arranged  in  mystic  order,  which  were  repeated 
when  the  planets  were  invoked ;  of  the  seven-stringed  lyre 
which  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  sun-god,  Apollo ;  of  the 
ship,  which  is  the  emblem  of  the  universe,  filled  with  the 
ether,  and  commanded  by  seven  pilots ;  of  the  seven-branched 
candlestick  in  the  Jewish  temple ;  of  the  seven  chambers  of 
Moloch,  the  seven  pynea  or  altars  consecrated  to  the  planets 
by  the  Persians,  the  seven  pyramids  of  Laconia,  the  seven 
golden  candlesticks  of  Revelation,  the  seven-gated  Thebes, 
and  the  book  with  seven  leaves  in  which  the  Fates  are 
consulted  in  Nonnus's  poem ;  of  the  book  with  seven  seals,  and 
the  seven  churches  represented  by  the  seven  stars,  in  the 
Apocalypse  of  John — in  a  word,  of  all  the  sacred  ex- 
pressions relating  to  the  number  seven  which  divides  the 
heavens  as  above  described. 

The  metamorphoses  ascribed  to  Jupiter,  Vishnu,  Bacchus, 
&c.,  are  nothing  but  a  mode  of  expressing  the  motion  of  the 
universal  soul  under  different  forms  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  sun's  annual  course.  Thus  in  the  spring,  when  the 
ether  descends  in  the  form  of  fertilising  rains  on  the  bosom 
of  its  spouse,  to  use  Virgil's  expression  (Georg.  1.  II.  ver.  324), 
and  enriches  nature  with  its  precious  gifts  at  the  heliacal 
rising  of  Perseus,  placed  over  Aries  or  Ammon,  or  over  the 
equinoctial  sign,  it  is  Jupiter  who  visits  lovely  DansB  in  the 
form  of  a  shower  of  gold,  and  gives  birth  to  Perseus.  When 
the  sun,  in  whom  the  active  force  which  moves  nature  is 
deposited,  enters  the  sign  of  Taurus  or  of  the  moon  at  her 
exaltation,  it  is  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  bull  who  carries  off 
the  lovely  Europa,  sister  of  Cadmus,  the  Serpent,  who  rises  in 
aspect  in  the  evening  with  that  same  sign.  The  Bull,  which 
enabled  him  to  metamorphose  himself,  still  shines  in  the 
heavens  (Ovid.  Fasti,  1.  V.  ver.  605  &c.),  where  it  has  retained 
the  name  of  the  ^*  Bull  that  ravished  Europa ;"  and  mythol- 
ogy has  not  allowed  us  to  forget  that  this  ravisher  wore 
the  crescent  moon  on  his  shoulder,  like  the  Egyptian  ox 
ApiB,  which  Lucian  tells  us  represented  the  celestial  Bull. 

The  Stoics,  says  Achilles  Tatius  (ch.  xiii.),  pretend  to  prove 
that  the  stars  are  animated  beiugs  from  the  very  fact  of  their 
being  composed  of  the  subsbince  of  ethereal  fire.   Chrysippus, 
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in  his  book  respecting  Providence  and  the  gods,  Aristotle  in 
his  book  De  Cselo,  and  Plato,  continues  Tatius,  maintain  the 
same  opinion.  This  is  no  doubt  the  origin  of  the  eight  gods 
of  Xenocrates,  who  placed  five  of  them  in  the  five  planets,  two 
in  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  eighth  in  the  whole  sky 
(Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.,  1.  1.  cap.  xiii.),  including  all  the  fixed 
stars,  in  which  the  ethereal  and  intelligent  substance  which 
composes  the  heavens  circulates. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  this  latter  be  divided  either  into 
constellations  or  into  stars,  a  crowd  of  deities  will  emerge 
from  it.  Each  star  will  become  a  god,  or  an  animated  and 
intelligent  being,  which  will  partake  of  the  Deity,  or  of  the 
nature  of  the  Universal  Cause  which  acts  in  chaos.  Heraclides 
Pontius,  who  belonged  to  the  school  of  Plato  (Cic.  De  Nat. 
Deor.,  ib.),  held  the  same  doctrine  respecting  the  divinity  of 
the  planets,  and  respecting  that  of  heaven  and  earth,  or 
Ovpavos  and  F^,  the  father  and  mother  of  all  the  gods. 
Theophrastus  considered  the  heavens  to  be  Divine,  because 
he  recognised  in  them  a  principle  of  eternal  life  (Procl.  in 
Tim.  p.  177),  and  because  he  supposed  them  to  be  animated. 
Simplicius,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  upon  which 
he  comments,  would  not  have  us  look  upon  the  stars  as  in- 
animate bodies,  but  maint^ains  that  they  possess  life  and  in- 
tellect, and  that  they  act  accordingly.  He  believes  them  to 
be  eternal  in  the  widest  sense  (Simpl.  in  Aristot.  De  Ceelo,  L 
III.),  having  never  been  created,  and  being  never  liable  to 
destruction,  being  exempt  from  change  and  alteration,  im- 
passible, and  free  from  all  the  misfortunes  which  are  ex- 
perienced here  below  ;  that  is,  he  gives  them  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  Deity  (ibid.  1.  11.).  He  holds  that  all  celestial 
bodies  have  a  motion  of  their  own,  like  all  animals ;  that 
they  are  in  fact  animated  and  Divine  beings,  whose  eternal 
activity  cannot  be  arrested.  Aristotle  also  taught  (Meta- 
phys.  1.  XII.  cap.  vii.  and  viii.)  that  each  star  had  an  im- 
mortal intellect,  which  presided  over  its  course,  and  accom- 
panied it  throughout  its  revolution.  Macrobius  (Som.  Scip. 
1.  I.  cap.  xvii.),  speaking  of  the  rotation  of  the  universe,  at- 
tributes it  to  the  wish  which  leads  it  to  pursue  the  soul, 
which  is  distributed  throughout  it,  but  the  purest  portion  of 
which  composes  those  intelligent  souls  which  according  to 
Cicero  (Somn.  Scip.  cap.  iii.)  animate  the  spherical  and 
luminous  bodies  which  we  call  stars. 
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We  thus  see  the  tmih  of  wliat  Aognstine  (De  CIt.  Dei^  L 
XX.  cap.  zxlx. ;  1.  YII.  cap.  iii. ;  1.  XIII.  cap.  xvii.)  says  to  the 
adrersaries  of  his  religion.  **  The  works  of  your  philosophers," 
he  says,  ^^  suppose  that  the  son  and  all  the  other  stars  are 
living,  animated  beings,  perfectly  happy,  and  immortal  as 
their  celestial  and  Divine  bodies."  Augustine  could  not  have 
been  ignorant  that  this  opinion  was  not  peculiar  to  them,  and 
that  it  was  often  adopted  by  the  Christians  themselves.  Origen 
held  the  same  opinion  as  the  ancient  philosophers  respecting 
the  stars  being  so  many  living  and  animated  bodies.  And 
does  not  Augustine  himself  admit  that  the  stars  are  intelli- 
gent beings,  when  he  tells  us  that  everything  that  is  visible 
in  this  world  has  an  angelic  power  which  is  placed  over  it, 
and  that  according  to  the  most  formal  and  numerous  texts 
of  Scripture  ?     (August.  De  Div.  qusest.  83,  vol.  vi.  p.  63.) 

The  monk  Cosmas  reproached  the  Chaldseans  (though 
without  any  foundation)  for  not  knowing  that  every  star  was 
tinder  the  guidance  of  an  angel,  which  proves  that  he  be- 
lieved it  himself.  The  author  of  a  Christian  work  called  the 
Octateuch,  which  was  written  in  the  Emperor  Julian's  reign, 
says  that  the  stars  move  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  given 
to  them  by  the  angels  placed  above  the  firmament  (Photius, 
cod.  86).  Tatian  (Cont.  Gent.  p.  151)  says  that  the  same 
species  of  life,  or  the  same  soul,  animates  the  stars,  the 
angels,  and  men.  According  to  Plato,  it  was  the  purest  por- 
tion of  this  universal  soul  which  dwelt  in  the  stars,  and, 
generally,  all  the  ancients  believed  that  the  spirits  which 
animate  the  stars  are  much  more  perfect  than  those  which 
animate  terrestrial  bodies  (Huet.,  Origin,  p.  12).  Philo 
calls  them  very  pure  and  perfectly  just  and  holy  spirits, 
exempt  from  all  mixture  and  from  all  contagion — in  a  word, 
he  represents  them  as  being  of  as  pure  a  nature  as  that  which 
Christians  attribute  to  the  celestial  spirits  known  by  the 
name  of  angels.  Philo  also  says  (De  Plantat.  Noe,  p.  168) 
that  both  the  fixed  stars  and  the  planets  are  animated  and 
intelligent,  and  places  in  the  part  which  is  nearest  to  the 
ether  some  very  pure  spirits  which  the  Greeks,  he  says,  call 
**  genii "  and  "  heroes,"  and  which  Moses,  with  more  reason, 
calls  "  angels  "  or  "  messengers  "  of  the  Deity,  mediators 
between  God  and  man  (Philo,  De  Gigant.  p.  221). 

The  creation  of  the  angels,  according  to  Augustine  (De 
Civ.  Dei,  1.  XI.  cap.  ix.),  was  comprised  in  the  creation  of 
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heayen  and  of  light.  The  Chaldseans  had  no  doubt  that  the 
stars  were  spirits  clad  in  bodies  of  fire,  which  served  them 
as  means  of  transport  (Huet.,  Orig.  1.  11.  qusest.  8 ;  PetaT.  De 
Opific.  1.  I.  cap.  xii.).  This  was  the  belief  of  the  Orientals 
respecting  angels,  which  they  looked  upon  as  fiery  spirits — 
a  belief  which  spread  to  the  Christians,  and  which  had  long 
before  been  held  by  the  Jews  (Beausobre,  Hist.  Manich.  t.  i.  p. 
323;  t.  ii.  p.  368).  Plato,  continues  Beausobre,  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers, the  Jews,  and  a  great  number  of  Christian  doctors 
have  held  the  same  opinion.  St.  Augustine  hesitates,  St. 
Jerome  doubts,  whether  Solomon  gave  a  soul  to  the  stars. 
St.  Ambrose  has  no  doubt  that  he  did,  and  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius  this  opinion  was  very  prevalent  among  the  Catholics. 
Among  those  who  are  in  the  Church,  says  Pamphilius  (Apolog. 
pro  Origen,  p.  123),  there  are  some  who  believe  that  the 
luminaries  of  heaven  are  reasonable  beings,  &c. ;  others 
think  that  they  are  destitute  of  life ;  but  neither  the  one  or 
the  other  opinion  is  heretical,  because  the  teaching  of  tJie 
Church  is  not  clear  on  this  point. 

The  Manichaeans  went  further :  they  maintained  that  every- 
thing in  nature,  down  to  the  very  stones,  was  alive  (Beausob.  t. 
II.  1.  VI.  cap  vi.  §  14).  This  resulted  from  their  conception  of 
an  universal  soul  which  was  found  everywhere.  Manichseus, 
in  his  letter  to  Henoch  (Manich.  Ep.  ad  Men.  apud  August, 
Op.  Imp.,  1,  m.  p.  162),  asserts  that  this  soul  is  spread 
confusedly  throughout  all  bodies,  all  savours,  and  generally 
throughout  all  species  of  beings.  Alexander  of  Lycopolis  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  they  taught  that  everything  in  nature  is 
spirit,  or  that  spirit  is  diffused  everywhere.  These  different 
dogmas  of  the  Manichseans  are  merely  results  of  the  system 
of  Pythagoras  and  of  Plato,  respecting  the  soul  of  the  world, 
and  respecting  universally  diffused  spirit,  a  belief  which  is 
found  everywhere  under  different  shapes.  The  Chaldseans 
(Stanleb.  De  Phil.  Chald.  p.  1123)  had  then-  life-giving  fire, 
which  agitates  matter,  and  penetrates  to  the  centre  of  it. 
Porphyry  places  intellect  everywhere,  but  he  makes  it  to  be 
graduated  from  the  stars  down  to  the  plants,  in  which  it 
exists  only  in  grain  (Porph.  Sent.  no.  x.  p.  221).  Tatian  (Cont. 
Gent.  p.  159)  is  also  of  this  opinion  ;  he  makes  a  difference 
between  the  soul  according  to  the  bodies  it  animates.  Tatian 
believes  all  this  to  be  founded  on  Scripture,  and  the  Jewish 
doctors  have  no  doubt  about  the  matter  (Beausob.  t.  ii.  p^ 
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870).  They  have  their  SandaJphor,  which  they  define  as  the 
spirit  of  nature,  which  dwells  in  the  azilutic  or  material 
world,  every  part  of  which  is  penetrated  and  animated  by  it. 
The  belief  of  the  Manichseans  was,  as  nearly  as  possible,  that 
of  all  the  ancient  philosophers  (Beansob.  t.  II.  L  ix.  cap.  i. 
§  10,  p.  594,  &c.).  It  is  certain,  says  Beausobre,  that  several  of 
^e  ablest  of  the  Fathers  believed  that  the  sun  and  all  the  stars 
are  living  beings.  Origen  calls  them  illustrions  preachers, 
who  announce  to  mankind  the  perfections  of  the  Deity. 
Clemens  Alexandrinns  and  the  author  of  the  Becognitions 
which  bear  the  name  of  Clemens  Bomanus  (Becogn.  Clem. 
L  Y.)  held  the  same  opinion. 

It  is  not  true  that  Sabaeanism  ever  excluded  spirits  from 
the  stars,  or  that  the  Sabsean  worship  was  directed  to  purely 
material  beings,  which  were  incapable  of  hearing  and 
granting  the  prayers  of  men.  Many  apologists  of  the 
worship  of  Nature  replied  to  the  Christians  who  accused  them 
of  worshipping  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  that  it  was  not  to 
the  visible  bodies  of  those  deities  that  they  addressed  their 
worship,  but  to  the  spirits  which  dwelt  in  them,  and  which 
might  be  considered  as  so  many  portions  of  that  one  Deity 
which  is  spread  throughout  Nature,  and  which  acted  in 
diiFerent  parts  of  her,  where  it  was  invisible  (Euseb.  Prsep. 
Evang.  1.  III.  cap.  xiii.).  They  defied  their  adversaries  to 
prove  to  them  that  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  all  the 
most  active  and  promioent  portions  of  nature  were  not  real 
deities,  or  animated  causes,  gifted  with  intelligence  and 
reason,  and  of  a  nature  superior  to  that  of  man  (Athan. 
Cont.  Gent.  p.  28). 

The  seven  archangels  which  preside  over  the  seven  planets 
in  the  Jewish  Cabala  are  the  seven  great  powers  which 
Avenar  tells  us  were  charged  by  God  to  superintend  the 
government  of  the  world.  They  correspond  to  the  seven 
Ousiarch  rulers,  who,  according  to  Trismegistus  (Trismeg.  in 
Asclepeo)  preside  over  the  seven  spheres.  The  Arabians  and 
Mohammedans  have  preserved  them,  the  only  difference  being 
in  the  names.  The  Copts,  or  modern  Egyptians,  have  them 
also.  Among  the  Persians  each  planet  was  presided  over  by 
a  spirit,  and  watched  over  by  a  genius  who  was  placed  in  a 
fixed  star.  The  star  Taschter  watches  over  the  planet  Tir, 
or  Mercury.  This  Tir  is  very  similar  to  the  angel  Tiriel, 
whom  the  Cabalists  call  the  spirit  of  Mercury.     Haftx>rang 
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has  charge  of  the  planet  Behram,  or  Mars ;  Tenant,  of  the 
planet  Anhonma,  or  Jupiter ;  the  star  Satevis,  of  the  planet 
Anahid,  or  Venus.  Mesch,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  heaven, 
has  charge  of  the  planet  Kevan,  or  Saturn.  The  names  of 
these  stars  are  the  names  of  angels  among  the  modem 
Persians  (Zend-Ayest.  vol.  iii.  p.  356).  Haffcorang  is  an 
angel  who  takes  his  name  from  the  stars  of  Ursa.  Yenant 
is  the  same  as  Pluto.  Hyde  (De  Vet.  Pers.  Eel.  p.  179)  says : 
"  Beshter  (Taschter)  est  Angelus  Mich&el,  qui  victum  et 
sustentationem  hominibus  prsebet,  et  alimentum  eis  suppe- 
ditat.  In  Ph.  Sur  Beshter,  et  minus  rect^  Teshter,  absolute 
exponitur  Mich&el-Angelus."  It  is  certain  that  Michael 
presided  over  the  planet  Mercury,  according  to  the  Cabalistf » 
just  as  Taschter  presided  over  that  planet  according  to  the 
cosmogony  of  the  Persians. 

The  angel,  or  rather  the  archangel,  who  in  Christian  or 
Jewish  theology  overthrows  the  dragon  (Orig.  Cont.  Cels.  L 
VI.),  or  the  devil  described  in  that  shape — in  a  word,  the 
celebrated  Saint  Michael  the  Archangel — was  drawn  with  a 
lion's  head,  just  as  the  celestial  Hercules  is  clothed  with  the 
skin  of  that  animal,  and  tramples  on  the  famous  dragon  of 
the  pole.  Python,  which  he  holds  crushed  under  his  feet. 
The  similarity  becomes  more  striking  when  we  observe  the 
position  of  the  celestial  Hercules,  who  rises  in  the  heavens 
with  the  sign  Libra  at  the  very  time  that  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael  is  held,  at  the  end  of  September,  and  when  we 
remember  that  St.  Michael  was  represented  holding  a  pair 
of  scales  in  his  hand,  and  that  he  appeared  thus  to  the 
priest  of  Siponte  (Beaus.  t.  ii.  p.  625).  Scaliger's  Persian 
sphere  has  in  the  first  decan  of  Libra  a  man  with  a  threaten- 
ing aspect,  holding  a  pair  of  scales  in  his  hand,  and  close  by 
is  the  head  of  a  dragon  (Seal.  Not.  ad  Manil.  p.  343).  The 
first  degree  of  the  sphere  of  the  360  decani  places  in  it  a 
man  holding  darts,  with  the  astrological  device,  "  He  who  is 
bom  under  this  sign  will  be  warlike"  (ibid.  p.  451).  In 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  which  Pius  IV.  con- 
secrated, are  the  seven  archangels  over  the  high-altar  round 
the  Virgin,  and  over  Michael  is  the  inscription,  *^  I  am  ready 
to  receive  souls."  He  was  the  same  as  Minos,  therefore.  St. 
Michael  also  was  clad  as  a  warrior,  which  he  borrowed  from 
the  sign  which  followed,  to  which  Hercules  corresponds  in  a 
great  measure,  and  which  was  ihe  domicile  of  Mars»    He 
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became  the  warrior  angel  of  the  Catholics.  The  Grecian 
Hercules,  whose  attributes  he  took,  who  defeated  the  dragon 
of  the  Hesperides,  he  who  had  his  seat  near  the  tree  cele- 
brated for  its  fatal  apples,  is  placed  on  the  equinoctial  limits 
which  fix  the  path  which  souls  traverse  on  their  way  to  helL 
There  is  a  dispute  between  Michael  and  the  devil  about  the 
body  of  Moses  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  verse  9.  It  is  Michael 
who,  like  Minos,  weighs  souls. 

Next  to  the  archangel  with  the  lion's  head  comes  Uriel, 
the  archangel  with  the  ox's  head ;  then  Raphael,  with  a 
human  head  and  the  body  of  a  serpent,  a  species  of  am- 
phibious monster ;  and  Gabriel,  with  the  eagle's  head  (Origen. 
Oont.  Cels.  L  VI.).  These  four  figures — the  lion,  the  ox,  the 
man,  and  the  eagle — are  those  of  four  constellations  which 
have  produced  the  four  beasts  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  are 
also  those  of  the  four  evangelists.  As  to  the  three  other 
archangels— one  with  the  head  of  a  bear,  called  Tantabaoth ; 
the  second  with  the  head  of  a  dog.  Mercury,  and  called, 
Erastaoth ;  and,  lastly,  one  with  the  head  of  an  ass,  called, 
after  the  Greek  "Ovo*,  Onoel — no  doubt  can  exist  of  their 
having  taken  their  attributes  from  the  coHstellations,  since 
all  these  figures  are  among  them.  Astrologers  have  also 
designated  the  planets  by  the  names  of  animals  with  which 
they  were  supposed  to  have  some  analogy.  Saturn  was 
called  the  Ass  (Salmas.  Ann.  Clim.  p.  623),  Jupiter  the 
Eagle,  Mars  the  Wolf,  the  sun  the  Lion,  Venus  the  Dove, 
Mercury  the  Dragon,  and  the  moon  the  Ox.  Several  of 
these  animals  are  the  same  which  characterise  the  arch- 
angels, and  all  are  among  the  constellations.  The  Pleiades 
were  called  the  Doves :  the  word  Peleias  signifies  •*  dove." 
The  Ass  is  in  Cancer  in  aspect  with  Capricorn,  the  domicile  of 
Saturn ;  the  Wolf  is  under  the  domicile  of  Mars  ;  the  Eagle 
is  above  Sagittarius,  the  domicile  of  Jupiter.  The  Ox  is  the 
point  of  exaltation  of  the  moon.  The  Dove,  or  the  Pleiad, 
belongs  to  the  same  sign,  the  domicile  of  Venus.  The 
Hydra  is  under  Virgo,  the  domicile  of  Mercury ;  and  the 
Lion  is  the  domicile  of  the  sun. 

The  Phoenician  cosmogony  of  Sanchoniathon,  which,  like 
Gtenesis  and  all  the  ancient  theogonies,  sets  forth  Ovpapos 
and  r^,  Hasehamaim  and  Harets,  heaven  and  earth,  as  the 
first  creation,  and  which  sets  before  us  the  sun  and  time 
personified,  contains  nothing  but  a  cosmogonic  theory  of 
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nature,  written  so  as  to  resemble  history.  To  prevent  any 
mistake,  the  historian  concludes  by  saying  :  "  Such  are  the 
objects  which  the  hierophant  used  to  turn  into  allegories, 
in  which  were  described  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  the 
order  of  the  universe,  and  which  were  taught  in  the  orgies 
and  initiations.  The  hierophants,  who  sought  to  excite 
the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  mortals,  transmitted 
these  things  faithfully  to  their  successors,  and  to  the  in- 
itiated." 

Origen  tells  Celsus  (Cont.  Cels.  1.  I.  p.  12),  who  boasted 
that  he  understood  the  Christian  religion  thoroughly,  "  In 
Egypt  the  philosophers  have  a  sublime  and  secret  knowledge 
respecting  the  nature  of  God,  which  they  only  disclose  to 
the  people  under  the  cover  of  fables  or  allegories.  Celsus 
resembles  a  man  who,  having  travelled  in  that  country,  and 
having  never  conversed  except  with  the  rude  vulgar,  should 
think  that  he  understood  the  Egyptian  religion.  All  the 
Eastern  nations — the  Persians,  the  Indians,  the  Syrians — » 
conceal  secret  mysteries  under  religious  fables ;  the  wise  of 
all  nations  fathom  the  meaning  of  them  ;  while  the  common 
people  only  see  the  symbols  and  the  outside  of  them." 

It  is  in  Persia  and  in  the  books  of  Zoroaster  that  we  shall 
find  the  key  to  the  sacred  allegories  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
Persian  legislator  places  man  in  a  garden  of  delights,  and 
causes  evil  to  be  introduced  into  it  by  a  serpent,  so  that 
these  two  cosmogonies  nearly  resemble  each  other ;  but  the 
Persian,  being  the  original,  is  the  clearest,  and  gives  us  the 
interpretation  of  the  enigma,  which  is  suppressed  in  the 
second.  In  the  Zend-Avesta  (vol.  i.  p.  2  ;  p.  263,  farfard  1), 
Ormuzd,  the  god  of  light,  the  good  principle,  tells  Zoro- 
aster that  he  has  given  to  man  a  place  of  pleasure  and 
abundance.  "  If  I  had  not  given  this  seat  of  pleasure,  no 
other  being  would  have  given  it.  This  place  is  Eiren- Vedio, 
which,  in  the  heginning^  was  more  beautiful  than  all  that  world 
which  exists  by  my  power.  Nothing  equalled  the  beauty  of 
this  delightful  spot  which  I  gave.  I  (Ormuzd,  or  the  good 
principle)  acted  first,  and  afterwards  the  other  (the  evil 
principle).  This  Petislr^h  Ahriman,  full  of  death,  created 
in  the  river  the  great  serpent^  the  mother  of  wintery  given  by 
the  dew  (or  evil  principle).  Winter  spread  cold  throughout 
the  water,  the  earth,  and  the  trees.     Winter  was  extremely 
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bitter  towards  the  middle  of  it.     It  is  only  after  the  winter 
that  good  things  grow  again  in  abundance." 

We  have  in  the  words  of  Ormuzd  the  same  words — **  In 
the  beginning  " — as  in  Genesis ;  but  Zoroaster  only  uses  them 
to  explain  that  the  good  principle  always  eucis  first.  In 
Genesis,  as  in  Zoroaster,  a  river  is  placed  in  the  garden, 
which  is  divided  into  four  heads.  This  is  the  river  of  Eiren, 
in  which  the  serpent  subsequently  spreads  cold.  Lydio 
Giraldi  (in  Pythag.  Symb.  p.  92)  has  preserved  a  figment 
of  Zoroaster  respecting  the  soul,  in  which  there  is  a  mystic 
allegory  respecting  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  which  proves 
that  these  four  streams  of  Eden  or  of  Eiren  were  not  foreign 
to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 

Many  theories  have  been  propounded  as  to  the  situation 
of  the  garden  of  Eden,  the  most  plausible  being  that  which 
places  it  near  the  country  of  the  ancient  Iberi,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Phasis  (which  may  be  the  Phison),  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris ;  while  the  Gihon  may  mean  the 
Cyrus  or  the  Arazes.  Some  countenance  is  given  to  this 
theory  by  the  fact  that  in  Origen  (Comm.  in  Johan.  14)  the 
Jews  are  reproached  with  having  the  same  kind  of  worship 
as  Strabo  (1.  XI.  and  XII.)  says  is  established  in  Armenia  and 
Albania.  In  this  passage  Hei-acleon  tells  the  Jews  that 
they,  who  pretended  that  they  alone  knew  the  true  God, 
were  nevertheless  ignorant  of  him,  since  they  prostituted 
their  worship  to  the  genii,  to  the  months,  and  to  the  moon. 
This,  however,  would  only  show  that  the  mythos  which 
perhaps  originated  in  Iran  or  Aran,  a  part  of  Armenia — ^the 
Iberia  and  Albania  of  Strabo,  now  called  the  Hauran  and 
Georgia — became  adapted  in  course  of  time  to  the  physical 
features  of  these  countries.  Independently  of  the  fact  that 
the  Hindus,  who  have  the  same  mythos,  place  their  garden 
of  Eden  on  Mount  Meru,  while  the  Nile  itself  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  Euphrates,  which  was  conveyed  into 
Africa  by  an  underground  passage,  it  is  certain  that  there 
is  no  spot  on  earth  to  which  the  description  of  a  garden 
watered  by  four  rivers  proceeding  from  one  source  can 
apply.  It  is  in  the  heavens,  therefore,  as  virill  be  shown  in 
a  subsequent  chapter,  that  we  must  look  for  the  original 
Garden  of  Delight,  with  its  river  parted  into  four  heads,  of 
which  the  terrestrial  Edens  are  but  a  copy  or  a  reminis- 
cence. 
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The  dogma  of  two  principles — one  perfectly  good,  and  the 
other  perfectly  evil — arose,  as  we  have  seen,  out  of  the  diflS- 
culty  the  ancients  experienced  in  making  the  good  and  evil 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  nature  arise  out  of  a  single  principle. 
They  compared  these  principles  to  light  and  darkness,  to 
summer  and  winter,  to  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  to  angels  of 
light  and  angels  of  darkness,  to  God  and  the  devil ;  and  this 
doctrine  pervades  all  theologies — only,  while  the  Persians, 
Manichaeans,  and  other  sects,  made  tilie  two  principals  co- 
eternal  and  coequal  (Beausobre,  1. 1. 1.  ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  177 ;  and 
Pocock,  p.  147),  the  Christians  have  made  the  evil  principle 
inferior  to  the  good.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  this  theological 
dogma  was  consecrated  by  the  most  ancient  traditions  of 
the  human  race ;  by  mysteries  and  by  sacrifices  in  the 
religion  of  all  nations,  both  Greeks  and  barbarians,  and 
especially  among  those  who  had  the  greatest  reputation  for 
wisdom.  "  The  Persians,'*  he  continues,  "  called  the  first 
principle  Oromasdes,  and  the  second  Ahriman."  The 
Egyptians  called  them  Osiris  and  Typhon ;  the  Chaldseans, 
according  to  Plutarch,  preserved  this  dogma  in  their  astro* 
logical  system  by  admitting  good  and  evil  stars  into  it. 
The  Greeks,  he  continues,  had  their  Jupiter  and  their  Pluto, 
and  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  a  very  important  passage  (Diogen. 
Laert.  Prooem.  p.  6),  after  telling  us  that  the  system  of  the 
two  principles  formed  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Magi,  adds  that  the  Jewish  doctors  inherited  their 
teaching. 

The  Fathers  have  preferred  the  dogma  which  makes  the 
great  principle  alone  eternal,  without  troubling  themselves 
to  ascertain  how  an  essentially  good  principle  can  produce 
a  principle  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evil  in  nature, 
"God"  says  Lactantius  (Instit.  1.  II.  cap.  ix.),  "wishing to 
create  this  world,  which  was  to  be  composed  of  things  quite 
contrary  to  one  another,  began  by  creating  two  sources  of 
these  things,  which  are  continually  in  opposition  to,  and  at 
war  with,  each  other.  They  are  two  spirits — the  one  good, 
the  other  evil.  The  first  is,  as  it  were,  the  right  hand  of 
God,  and  the  other  his  lefb.  These  two  spirits  are  the 
Sou  of  Grod  and  Satan."  Origen  (Comm.  in  Matth.  p.  454) 
also  places  powers  in  the  world  which  are  contrary  to  each 
other,  the  one  under  the  dominion  of  the  good  principle, 
and  the  other  under  that  of  the  e^il,  and  which  are  inr 
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cessantly  engaged  in  opposing  each  other.  He  calls  the 
latter  the  angels  of  the  devil.  These  are  the  dews  of  the 
Persian  cosmogony,  who  fight  under  the  banners  of  Ahriman. 
Origen  also  says  (Comm.  in  Johan.  p.  16)  that  the  dragon, 
whose  shape  the  evil  principle  assumed,  belonged  to  matter, 
and  to  the  darkness  produced  by  it. 

Manilius,  in  his  poem  (1.  II.  ver.  218),  makes  the  division 
of  the  year  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox  for  the 
upper  hemisphere,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  egg  which  re- 
presented the  world,  and  that  from  the  autumnal  to  the 
vernal  equinox  for  the  lower  hemisphere,  to  be  one  of  the 
fundamental  divisions  of  ancient  astronomy.  Geminus 
(Uranol.  Petav.  p.  15)  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  1.  XVIII.  cap. 
XXV.)  also  mention  it.  This  division  comprises  the  six  pre- 
fectures of  Ormuzd  and  the  six  of  Ahriman,  as  we  shall  see 
in  another  cosmogonic  tradition  of  the  Persians,  in  which 
this  tradition  is  clearly  set  forth  by  the  names  of  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  and  is  made  to  belong  to  the  same  zodiacal 
constellations  as  Geminus,  Manilius,  and  Pliny,  or  rather 
as  astronomical  truth,  mark  as  the  limits  of  the  dominion  of 
day  over  night,  and  of  night  over  day. 

The  Manicha^ans  placed  the  empire  of  dai'kness  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  globe  (Beausobre,  tome  ii.  p.  298). 
Light  and  darkness — that  is,  "  God  with  all  the  celestial 
powers,  and  the  devil  with  all  his — had  each  of  them  their 
empire  and  their  dwelling-place.  Light  held  the  east, 
west,  and  north ;  darkness  was  placed  towards  the  south.** 
In  the  Boundesch,  p.  351,  &c.,  Ahriman  takes  refuge  in  the 
south.  The  author  of  the  Psalms  asks  to  be  delivered  *^  a 
dsDmone  meridiano." 

The  sacred  traditions  above  alluded  to  are  printed  with 
the  Boundesch  or  Persian  cosmogony,  and  are  taken  from  the 
third  section  of  Modimel  and  Tawarik  (Zend-Avesta,  vol.  IL 
part  ii.  p.  852  ;  chap.  viii.  sect.  2,  of  the  Modimel  el  Tawrik), 
and  are  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Supreme  Deity  in  the  beginning  created  man  and 
the  Bull  in  an  elevated  spot,  and  they  remained  for  three 
thousand  years  free  from  evil.  These  three  thousand  years 
comprise  the  Lamb,  the  Bull,  and  the  Twins.  After  this  they 
remained  three  thousand  years  longer  on  the  earth  without 
experiencing  either  trouble  or  opposition,  and  these  three 
thousand  years  correspond  to  Cancer,  to  the  Lion,  and  to 
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the  Ear  of  Com  (the  Virgin).  After  this,  in  the  seventH 
thousand,  which  corresponds  to  Libra,  evil  appeared.  This 
man  was  called  Caiomorh;  he  cultivated  the  earth,  &c. 
The  stars  began  their  courses  in  the  month  PhervarcUn, 
which  is  the  Neuruzd  (the  vernal  equinox),  and,  by  the 
revolution  of  the  sky,  day  was  separated  from  night.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  man." 

In  another  portion  of  this  cosmogony  it  is  said  that  "  the 
whole  duration  of  the  world,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
has  been  fixed  by  the  Supreme  Deity  at  one  thousand  two 
hundred  years.  The  world  remained  without  evil  in  its  upper 
portion  for  three  thousand  years.  The  world  was  still  with- 
out evil  for  three  thousand  more  years,  when  God  sent  beings 
below  (the  sun  begins  then  to  return).  Afterwards  Ahriman 
appeared,  who  caused  evil  and  contests  to  arise  in  the 
seventh  thousand  (under  Libra),  where  the  mixture  of  good 
and  evil  was  produced." 

In  these  two  cosmogonies  the  introduction  of  evil  takes 
place  at  the  time  of  the  ascension  of  Libra,  or  the  sign  which 
brings  back  the  cold  of  autumn.  In  the  first,  however,  it  is 
the  serpent  who  brings  winter  back.  These  two  emblems, 
however,  are  really  the  same  cosmic  symbol,  for  when  Libra 
is  seen  in  the  sky  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  serpent  is  by 
its  side,  and  always  ascends  with  the  sign  with  which  it  is 
connected.  For  the  serpent,  as  Theon  says,  in  his  Commen- 
taries on  Aratus  (p.  117),  rests  his  head  on  Libra,  to  which 
he  seems  to  adhere.  Since,  therefore,  there  is  no  serpent  on 
earth  who  brings  winter  back  again,  just  as  there  is  no  dog 
who  produces  heat,  we  must  seek  the  cold-producing  serpent 
in  the  skies,  where  also  is  the  dog  who  produces  the  heat  of 
the  dog-days.  Hence  that  evil  which  is  produced  every  year 
in  autumn  will  be  driven  away  at  the  vernal  equinox,  or  at 
Easter,  and  that  evil  which  is  synonymous  with  cold,  and 
which  follows  the  retirement  of  the  sun  towards  the  south, 
will  be  driven  away  by  Good — that  is,  by  the  vegetative 
warmth  which  the  sun  will  bring  back  when  he  returns  to 
our  northern  regions.  The  restorer  will  be  the  sun  himself, 
that  star  who  is  the  father  of  nature,  whom  Plato  calls  the 
son  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  whom  he  has  engendered  similar 
to  himself,  and  who  comes  forth  in  the  shape  of  Ammon  or 
the  equinoctial  Lamb,  to  which  he  is  joined  at  that  period, 
iust  as  the  principle  of  darkness  took  the  form  of  the  serpent 
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\>Iaced  in  Libra  at  the  time  of  the  other  equinox,  when 
darkness  began  to  resume  its  empire  over  the  earth,  in 
which  serpent  Flnto,  the  god  of  darkness  and  death,  is 
enfolded. 

In  another  portion  of  this  theology  (Zend-Avesta,  vol.  ii. 
p.  82,  et  sqq.)  the  creation  is  stripped  of  the  allegory  of  the 
**  thousands,"  and  is  distributed  into  six  months.  '^  Water 
is  produced  in  the  fourth  month,  in  the  month  Tyr  " — ^that  is, 
under  Cancer,  in  which  sign  water  was  placed,  astrologically 
speaking.  ^^  In  the  sixth  month  the  earth  appeared  " — that 
is,  under  the  sign  Virgo,  in  which  earth  was  also  placed  by 
astrology,  which  shows  that  astrology  was  considered  as  very 
important  in  these  cosmogonies.  Hence,  as  the  six  thousand 
years  of  the  Persian  cosmogony  represented  six  months,  we 
must  understand  the  six  days  of  the  Jewish  account  of  the 
creation  to  represent  six  months  also,  both  being  allegorical 
expressions. 

Chardin  ("  Voyages  en  Perse,"  t.  vii.  p.  40)  confirms  this 
idea,  for  he  says  that  **  the  ancient  Persian  idolaters  took  the 
months  of  the  year  from  the  six  days  of  the  week  which  God 
employed  in  the  creation  of  the  world."  Hyde  (De  Vet.  Eel. 
Pers.  p.  1 65)  shows  that  a  number  of  days  really  constituted 
a  period  of  time,  or  a  day.  The  six  Gh&hanb&r-h&s,  into 
which  the  creation  is  divided  in  the  Sad-der,  are  given  by 
him  as  follows : — 

I.  The  first  period  is  Mid-yuzeram,  consisting  of  forty-five 
days,  in  which  the  heavens  were  created. 

n.  The  second  is  Mid-yusham,  or  Mid-yushaham,  con- 
sisting of  sixty  days,  in  which  the  waters  were  created. 

in.  The  third  is  Ktishalium,  or  Htishalium-Ghfih,  con- 
sisting of  seventy-five  days,  in  which  the  earth  was  created. 

IV.  The  fourth  is  ly&seram,  consisting  of  thirty  days,  in 
which  trees  were  created. 

V.  The  fifth  is  Midiy&run,  consisting  of  eighty  days,  in 
which  all  animals  were  created. 

VI.  The  sixth  is  Hamespitanudun,  consisting  of  seventy- 
five  days,  in  which  man  was  created. 

These  periods  make  together  the  solar  period  of  365  days, 
or  the  12,000  allegorical  years.  This  is  repeated  in  the 
Boundesch  (p.  460),  where  Ormuzd  says  of  himself  that  "  he 
made  the  products  of  the  world  in  365  days,  and  that  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  the  six  Ghahaubar-h^  are  included  in 
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the  year.'*  In  another  part  (p.  345)  it  is  said  that  "  Time 
established  Ormuzd,  that  limited  king,  for  12,000  years." 
Here  the  division  of  time  into  good  and  evil  is  omitted  in 
order  to  consider  the  action  of  the  sun  on  the  universe 
generally,  though  the  division  into  six  periods  is  carefully 
retained. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

Ik  the  following  cosmogony  the  deviation  of  the  sun's  action 
is  considered  both  in  its  whole  and  in  its  parts.  In  one 
portion  will  be  found  the  millenary  and  duodecimal  division 
of  the  Persian  cosmogony^  and  on  the  other  the  different 
divisions  of  Genesis,  in  the  same  order  and  with  the  same 
expressions.  This  cosmogony  is  quoted  by  Suidas,  in  the 
article  "Thyrrenia,"and  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Tuscans.  "A  very  learned  Tuscan  author,"  says  Suidas, 
''has  written  that  the  great  Demiurgus,  or  the  God  who 
is  the  architect  of  the  universe,  spent  and  consecrated  twelve 
thousand  years  in  the  works  which  he  produced,  and  divided 
them  into  twelve  periods,  distributed  into  the  twelve  houses 
of  the  sun  (the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac) : — 

**  In  the  first  thousand  (April,  or  the  Persian  Lamb),  he 
made  heaven  and  earth. 

"  In  the  second  thousand  he  made  the  firmament,  which 
he  aJso  called  heaven. 

*^  In  the  third  he  made  the  sea,  and  the  waters  which 
flow  on  the  earth. 

"  In  the  fourth  he  made  the  two  great  lights  of  nature. 

"  In  the  fifth  he  made  the  soul  of  birds,  of  reptiles,  and  of 
quadrupeds,  and  the  animals  which  live  in  the  air,  on  the 
land,  and  in  the  waters. 

"  In  the  sixth  thousand  he  made  man." 

The  second  thousand  corresponds  with  Taurus,  or  May ; 
the  last  with  Virgo,  or  August. 

"It  seems,"  continues  the  author,  "that  the  first  six 
thousand  years  having  preceded  the  creation  of  man,  that 
the  human  race  ought  to  exist  for  the  other  six  thousand 
years,  so  that  the  whole  period  of  the  completion  of  the 
work  may  be  included  in  the  period  of  twelve  thousand 
years."  In  fact,  as  Plutarch  observes  (Cur  Oracula  Desie- 
rinty  p.  416),  "the  year  contains  in  it  the  beginning  and 
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the  end  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  seasons,  and  of  the 
benefits  which  the  earth  produces  from  her  bosom/' 

This  is  what  the  Persians  meant  by  saying  that  eternity 
engendered  a  period  which  was  limited  to  twelve  thousand 
years,  when  Ormuzd  was  to  triumph,  and  nature  was  to  be 
re-established.  We  may  observe  here  that  all  cosmogonic 
traditions  fix  the  creation  and  regeneration  of  nature  at  the 
vernal  equinox,  the  reason  being  evidently  because  the  re- 
generating force  of  the  sun  is  then  felt  in  our  hemisphere. 
The  Persians  fixed  it  in  the  month  PhervarcUn,  at  the 
equinox  when  the  Nauruz,  or  the  new  revolution,  was  cele- 
brated.    Yirgil  also  fixes  it  at  the  same  period : 

The  spring  adorns  the  woods,  renews  the  leaves, 

TThe  womb  of  earth  the  genial  seed  receives, 

For  then  almighty  Jove  descends,  and  pours 

Into  his  buxom  bride  his  fruitful  showers ; 

And,  mixing  his  large  limbs  with  hers,  he  feeds 

Her  birth  with  kindly  juice,  and  fosters  teeming  seeds. 

Then  joyous  birds  frequent  the  lonely  grove, 

And  beasts,  by  nature  strong,  renew  their  love. 

Then  fields  the  blades  of  buried  com  disclose, 

And  while  the  balmy  western  spirit  blows, 

Earth  to  the  breath  her  bosom  aares  expose. 

With  kindly  moisture  then  the  plants  aoound, 

The  grass  securely  springs  above  the  ground ; 

The  tender  twig  shoots  upwards  to  the  skies, 

And  on  the  faitn  of  the  new  sun  relies. 

Georg.  ii.  324. 

The  Chronicle  of  Alexandria,  Albnlfaragius,  Cedrenus, 
and  St.  Cyril  all  agree  in  fixing  the  creation  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  or  at  Easter.  They  also  expect  the  second  creation, 
or  the  re-establishment  of  all  things  at  the  second  coming, 
at  that  period,  which  is  fixed,  according  to  Cedrenus,  at  the 
festival  which  is  called  the  passage  of  the  Lord,  from  which 
the  new  era  and  the  new  order  of  things  is  to  start.  Father 
Fetau  has  remarked  that  the  Babbis  are  accustomed  to  use 
the  word  "  bara,"  which  means,  strictly  speaking,  "  to  renew," 
when  they  S{)eak  of  the  creation.  The  Persians  call  the 
month  of  April  the  month  of  Paradise  (Beausobre,  tome  ii.  p. 
208).  There  is  a  description  of  Paradise  in  the  Manichseaoi 
hymn  (August,  cont.  Faust.  1.  XV.  cap.  v.).  It  consists, 
according  to  it,  of  nothing  but  fields  covered  with  flowers 
and  plants,  which  exhale  a  delicious  perAime.  It  is  a  per- 
petual spring,  and  the  zephyr  ever  blows  there. 

It  was  at  the  vernal  equinox,  therefore,  in  the  month 
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Fhervaxdin,  at  the  period  of  the  8un  of  the  Lamb,  that  that 
period  began  which  is  so  famous  in  the  sacred  allegories — 
that  period  the  return  of  which  brought  back  the  same 
effiBcts,  the  same  order  of  things,  and  which  saw  the  works 
of  the  sun-god  begin,  come  to  perfection,  and  end.  It  was 
divided  sometimes  into  four  parts,  sometimes  into  four  ages, 
the  successive  changes  of  which  expressed  those  of  vegeta- 
tion and  of  harmony  which  the  heavens,  or  the  sacred  and 
intelligent  Fire,  brought  into  the  elementary  world  at  the 
moment  when  it  descended  on  the  bosom  of  matter  and 
^rendered  it  fertile.  The  moment  which  preceded  this  equi- 
noctial period  of  spring  was  that  in  which  everything  was 
supposed  to  come  to  an  end  by  an  universal  destruction, 
which  was  sometimes  called  fire,  sometimes  a  deluge,  to  be 
renewed  immediately  by  the  action  of  that  celestial  fire 
which  gave  new  life  to  Nature,  and  gave  her  fresh  youth,  to 
which  mature  and  old  age  succeeded.  After  this,  all  finished, 
and  recommenced  with  the  periodic  time  measured  by  each 
revolution  of  the  sun,  beginning  with  the  moment  at  which 
that  creative  god  aroused  matter  from  the  inertia  in  which 
it  had  been  plunged  during  the  winter,  and  organised  this 
species  of  chaos.  Hence  arose  those  philosophic  opinions 
respecting  worlds  destroyed  and  worlds  created  of  which  the 
philosophers  of  India  and  of  Greece  speak.  This  opinion 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Stoics,  who  looked  upon  the 
world  as  a  god  who  draws  continually  a  new  order  of  things 
from  his  bosom,  and  plunges  it  again  into  chaos  (Diog. 
Laert.  1.  VII.  cap.  i.). 

The  renewal  of  the  world  was  called  a  general  re-establish- 
ment (Zend-Avesta,  vol.  ii.  p.  593),  which  took  place  at  the 
same  time  as  that  which  was  considered  to  be  the  primitive 
creation — that  is,  at  the  vernal  equinox — and  it  was  brought 
about  first  by  the  Bull,  and  afterwards  by  the  Lamb,  or  Aries. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Persian  idea  of  a  regeneration  by 
the  Bull.  "Men,"  says  the  Boundesch  (pp.  412,  415),  «  will 
be  again  that  which  they  were  at  first,  and  the  dead  will  be 
resuscitated  by  what  will  come  from  the  Bull." 

The  serpent,  whose  shape  the  evil  principle  assumed  in 
order  to  bring  havoc  into  the  universe,  api)ears  more  than 
once  in  Persian  theology,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
spoken  of  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  constellation.  The 
Boundesch  says  (Zend-Avesta,  vol.  ii.  p.  351) :  "  Ahriman,  or 
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the  principle  of  evil  and  of  darkness,  he  by  whose  agency 
evil  comes  into  the  world,  entered  into  heaven  in  the  form  of 
a  serpent,  accompanied  by  dews,  who  only  sought  to  destroy." 
The  dews  are  the  genii  of  darkness,  who,  together  with  the 
serpent,  bring  back  the  long  nights  to  our  hemisphere.  In 
another  portion  of  the  Zend-Avesta  (p.  188),  where  the  sub- 
ject is  this  Ahriman,  the  head  of  the  evil  genii,  the  mis- 
chievous serpent  is  formally  called  the  star  serpent.  **  When 
the  p^is  (the  evil  genii)  rendered  this  world  desolate,  and 
overran  the  universe;  when  the  star  serpent  made  a  path 
for  himself  between  heaven  and  earth— that  is,  when  he 
ascended  on  the  horizon,''  &c. 

The  wolf,  a  constellation  which  is  south  of  Libra,  as  the 
serpent  is  north  of  that  sign,  and  which  also  ascends  with 
them,  is  often  joined  to  them.  **  When  Ahriman  rambles 
on  the  earth,  let  him  who  takes  the  form  of  the  serpent 
glide  on  the  earth ;  let  him  who  takes  the  form  of  the  wolf 
run  on  the  earth;  and  let  the  violent  north  wind  bring 
weakness"  (Zend-Avesta,  vol.  ii.  p.  158).  The  Scan- 
dinavian cosmogony  always  joins  the  woK  Feuris  to  the 
celebrated  serpent,  his  brother,  who  brings  havoc  into  the 
world. 

In  Greek  mythology  (Ov.  Met.  1. 1,  fab.  6  and  9)  Lycaon  is 
changed  into  a  wolf  at  the  moment  that  the  age  of  gold  ends, 
and  when  Themis- Astrsea,  the  Virgin  of  our  constellations, 
which  precedes  Libra,  rises  to  heaven.  After  this  fable 
comes  that  of  the  famous  serpent,  over  whom  Apollo,  or  the 
sun,  triumphs ;  and  this  serpent  is  he  who  is  placed  at  the 
pole,  and  who  guards  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  Not 
only  the  wolf  and  the  serpent  of  Ophiucus  are  put  into  action 
in  this  cosmogony,  but  also  the  dragon  of  the  pole,  called 
the  "  guardian  dragon  of  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,"  who 
rises  with  the  serpent  of  Ophiucus,  and  with  Libra,  but 
further  north.  We  have  here  to  do  with  the  constellation 
Serpens,  because  it  appears  by  the  traditions  which  are  still 
preserved  among  the  Persians  that  it  is  this  constellation 
which  is  indicated  by  the  serpent  in  Genesis.  Chardin  (tome  v« 
p.  86)  says,  in  the  article  respecting  the  sphere  of  the 
Persians :  "  The  Persians  have  nearly  the  same  constellations 
as  we  have,  except  that  the  northern  constellations,  Bootes 
and  Serpens,  are  called  the  Great  and  Little  Ava,  which  is 
£ve,  the  mother  of  mankind."    This  latter  constellation  is 
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the  fiajnoas  iEsculapius,  the  god  whose  children  had  temples 
at  the  town  of  Eve,  in  Argolis  (Pausan.  Corinth,  p.  80). 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Persians  are  still  aware 
that  this  constellation  is  the  celebrated  woman  who,  together 
with  the  serpent,  introduced  evil  into  the  world,  and  who 
was  accompanied  by  the  monster  serpent,  the  mother  of 
winter,  who  did  in  fact  rise  at  the  same  time  as  the  head  of 
her  serpent,  together  with  Libra — tliat  is,  at  the  seventh 
thousand  of  the  duodecimal  period. 

A  Babbinical  tradition  confirms  the  connection  between 
the  serpent  of  Eve  and  the  celestial  serpent.  Together  with 
the  serpent,  and  close  by  its  side,  farther  to  the  north,  is  the 
constellation  of  Hercules  Ingeniculus,  where  the  sphere  of 
the  Arabians  described  a  camel  (Cal.  Astron.  p.  156): 
**  There,"  says  this  sphere,  "  a  camel  with  its  trappings  rises." 
From  this  union  there  resulted  a  symbol  composed  of  the 
attributes  of  the  serpent  and  the  camel,  or  a  camelo-morphic 
monster.  This  is  the  very  being  who  deceived  Eve,  accord- 
ing to  the  Babbinical  tradition  which  is  found  in  the  story 
of  the  great  Samael,  who  is  also  called  Asmodseus,  a  name 
derived  from  two  names  of  Ahriman  among  the  Persians — 
Asmog,  a  serpent,  and  Dew,  an  evil  genius — which  became 
Asmog-Dew,  or  Asmodseus.  The  Talmud  says  that  Eve 
was  so  beautiful  that  Samael  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
seduced  her.  They  even  say  that  Cain  was  the  son  of  the 
serpent,  not  of  Adam.  The  tradition  above  alluded  to  is  as 
follovirs.  "  It  is  related,"  says  Maimonides  (More  Nevoclu 
L  II.  cap.  iii.),  "  that  the  serpent  who  deceived  Eve  re- 
sembled a  camel,  on  which  Samael,  which  is  the  name  of 
the  prince  of  the  genii  of  darkness,  or  of  the  devil,  rode  .  .  . 
It  is  said  that  God,  seeing  Samael  come  to  deceive  Eve 
mounted  on  a  camelo-morphic  serpent,  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing at  the  knight  and  the  animal  he  bestrode."  The  same 
result  will  be  arrived  at  if  the  Draco  Custos  Hesperidum  be 
taken  for  the  serpent  which  deceived  Eve,  for  the  stars  of  his 
head  are  called  by  the  Arabians  the  seven  dromedaries  or 
camels  (Cses.  p.  112;  Bay.  Uranol.  t.  iii.). 

The  position  of  this  serpent  in  the  heavens  in  relation  to 
Libra,  or  to  the  woman  who  carried  the  scales  in  the  ancient 
spheres,  agrees  with  that  given  to  it  in  Genesis,  for  it  sup- 
poses that  the  serpent  is  at  her  feet,  endeavouring  to  bite 
them.     This  woman  bearing  the  scales  might  be  taken  to  be 
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Eve,  unless  the  passage  in  Chardin  be  taken  to  be  the  accu- 
rate view.  He  places  her  in  the  northern  constellation  of 
the  man  carrying  the  serpent.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  be 
better  to  take  Ingeniculus,  which  crushes  the  serpent  who 
guards  the  Hesperides,  and  who  bites  his  foot,  than  Ophiu- 
cus ;  and  perhaps  it  is  these  two  constellations,  each  of  which 
has  a  serpent,  which  are  called  Meschia  and  Meschiane,  to 
each  of  whom  a  serpent  is  given,  in  the  Persian  cosmogony. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  our  first  parents,  and  to  have  in- 
troduced evil  into  the  world  (Boimdesch,  p.  378).  What  is 
certain  is,  that  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  when  darkness  over- 
shadows nature,  when  the  Eam,  the  Goat,  and  the  Bull  sink 
below  the  horizon,  four  of  the  animals  named  in  this  cos- 
mogony, the  two  Hercules  Ingeniculus  and  Ophiucus,  each 
with  a  serpent,  rise  above  it  and  announce  the  degradation 
of  nature. 

The  tree  of  life,  or  the  tree  which  symbolises  time,  pro- 
duces fruits  which  give  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  by 
dividing  its  duration  into  the  six  thousand  of  Grod  and  the 
six  thousand  of  the  devil.  Homer  has  the  same  idea  when 
he  speaks  of  the  two  casks  of  Jupiter,  one  of  which  pours 
forth  good,  and  the  other  evil.  Instead  of  the  casks,  we  have 
a  symbolic  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  teaches  man  to  know  good 
and  evil.  This,  in  the  monument  of  Mithra,  is  divided  into 
two.  The  tree  which  begins  to  vegetate  is  placed  near  the 
sign  of  spring,  and  the  lighted  torch  is  attached  to  it.  The 
tree  which  bears  the  fruits  of  autumn,  on  the  contrary,  is  near 
the  Scorpion,  which  produces  physical  evil,  and  which  destroys 
the  fertilising  action  of  the  Bull.  The  letter  which  Manes 
wrote  to  Marcellus  (Beausobre,  tome  i.  p.  220)  contains  this 
article  of  his  belief,  viz.  that  there  are  two  principles,  which 
Jesus  Christ  has  called  the  good  and  the  bad  tree.  The 
fiction  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  of  the 
same  description,  and  set  forth  the  same  cosmogonic  ideas. 
The  tree  is  called  merely  the  tree  of  life  when  it  is  near  the 
throne  of  the  god  of  light,  but  it  is  called  the  tree  which 
produces  evil  when  it  is  near  that  of  Ahriman.  Like  the  tree 
in  the  Apocalypse,  it  bears  twelve  fruits ;  and  St.  Epiphanius 
has  preserved  a  passage  out  of  the  Gospel  of  Eve,  **  Vidi 
arborem  ferentem  duodecim  frnctus  in  anno,  et  hoc  est 
lignum  vitse,''  which  mystic  and  sacred  expression  had  been 
preserved,  by  the  Gnostics. 
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As  to  the  tree  of  life  properly  so  called — ^that  which  had 
the  power  of  rendering  men  eternally  happy — the  Apocalypse 
places  it  near  the  throne  of  the  Lamb — that  is,  near  the  equi- 
noctial sign — ^where  the  sun  was  to  restore  nature,  and  to  re- 
establish the  world  of  light.  It  was  there  that  the  real  gate 
of  the  Gkurden  of  Delights  stood,  to  which  man  must  return  to 
recover  his  first  happiness,  which  the  serpent  and  the  fi-uit 
of  autumn  had  made  him  lose.  It  is  at  this  gate  that  God 
places  a  winged  genius,  armed  with  a  sword  (^^  cherubim  '^  in 
our  version) :  he  is  placed  there  as  a  sentinel  to  defend  the 
entrance  until  the  Restorer  has  caused  man  to  re-enter  by 
it.  This  winged  genius,  armed  with  a  sword,  stands  in  the 
Sphere  in  the  same  attitude,  and  bearing  almost  the  same 
name,  near  the  equinoctial  gate  of  the  Lamb,  which  he  opens 
at  his  rising,  at  the  commencement  of  the  empire  of  good 
and  of  light,  just  as  the  serpent,  the  deceiver,  is  at  the 
opposite  point  of  the  same  sphere,  at  this  gate  of  autumn, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  dominion  of  the  periodic  evil  of 
nature,  and  of  that  of  darkness.  This  genius  is  Perseus, 
who  is  celebrated  in  the  Persian  allegories,  and  who  is  re- 
presented with  wings,  holding  a  great  sword,  and  who  is 
called  Chelub  (Csesius,  p.  120),  which  is  very  similar  to 
Cherub.  This  word  Chelub,  according  to  the  Arabians, 
signifies  " dog  "  and  "guardian "  (Tat.  Alphons.).  The  Persian 
sphere  mentions  it  among  the  signs  which  rise  with  the 
Heiades,  towards  the  extremities  of  Aries  and  the  com- 
mencement of  Taurus.  It  is  described  by  the  words,  **  Here 
is  a  hero  armed  with  a  sword"  (Seal.  Not.  ad  Manil.  p. 
887). 

All  these  ideas  refer  to  physical  evil ;  and  as  the  meta- 
physical theory  is  necessarily  of  later  date  than  the  physical 
one,  it  has  been  framed  on  the  latter ;  and  the  ideas,  as  well 
as  the  ceremonies,  which  related  to  the  wanderings  of  the 
soul,  degraded  by  darkness,  and  regenerated  by  light,  were 
essentially  connected  with  the  equinoctial  points,  and  repre- 
sented by  the  emblems  which  are  drawn  at  those  points. 
These  are  the  metaphysical  allegories  of  which  Philo  speaks 
in  his  work  on  the  allegories  of  Scripture  (Phil.  Leg.  AUeg.  p. 
46),  in  which  he  quotes  a  dog^ma  of  Heraclitus  respecting 
life  and  death,  which  he  pretends  had  been  borrowed  by  him 
from  Moses.     The  principles  of  this  philosopher  are  the  same 

those  which  Cicero  and  Macrobius  have  developed  in  the 
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dream  of  Scipio  respecting  the  life  and  death  of  the  soul 
(Macrob.  Somn.  Scip.  1.  I.  cap.  x.). 

Cheluby  or  Perseus,  placed  above  the  Lamb,  has  near  him 
the  beautiful  constellation  of  Auriga,  or  the  charioteer  who 
carries  the  goat  that  nursed  Jupiter,  and  the  two  goats  or 
kids  which  gave  his  attributes  to  Pan.  It  is  from  this  goat, 
it  is  said,  that  the  god  of  light,  Jupiter,  took  the  name  of 
^giochus,  and  it  long  fixed  the  vernal  equinox,  like  Perseus, 
and  even  some  centuries  before  him,  at  the  time  when  it 
corresponded  with  the  commencement  of  Taurus.  It  was  at 
the  vernal  equinox  that  the  ^^  ascensus  animarum  in  regnum 
lucis,"  and  at  the  autumnal  equinox  that  their  "  descensus 
in  tenebras,"  took  place.  This  was  partly  the  object  of 
those  mysteries  in  which  the  serpent  of  autumn  played  a 
great  part.  It  was  made  to  glide  into  the  bosom  of  the 
initiated  person ;  and  the  mystic  generation  of  Ba<K!hu8  was 
given,  "  Serpens  genuit  taurum,  taurus  genuit  serpentem.'^ 
These  mystic  ideas  relate  to  the  {)eriodical  succession  of  light 
and  darkness  in  the  visible  world,  which  was  established  as 
the  object  of  the  religious  worship  of  all  those  nations  who 
mourned  the  departure  of  the  sun  and  rejoiced  at  his  return, 
as  Achilles  Tatius  and  Manilius  inform  us.  This  was  the 
real  motive  of  those  festivals  of  joy  which  they  celebrated  at 
that  time ;  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  mysteries  came  after- 
wards, and  borrowed  the  symbols  which  astronomy  had 
already  consecrated  in  the  worship  of  the  sun. 

It  was  firom  the  constellation  of  the  Goat  (Amalthsea)  and 
her  he-goats  that  the  god  of  light  ofken  took  in  the  spring  his 
attributes  by  the  name  of  ^giochus ;  and  it  is  thus  that  we 
can  explain  the  extraordinary  expression  by  which  the  Creator 
is  designated  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  It  began  with 
the  words,  "  In  the  beginning  the  Goat  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth."  The  HAmaites  (Kir.  (Edip.  vol.  i.  p.  368, 
and  Selden,De  Diis  Syriis,  p.  327),  according  to  the  generality 
of  the  Hebrew  interpreters,  worshipped  the  Creator  by  the 
name  of  Azima,  and  his  emblem  was  the  he-goat,  the  same 
as  that  of  Mendes  in  Egypt  (Synt.  II.  cap.  ix.).  Aben-Ezra, 
in  his  preface  to  Esther,  says  tiiat  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
began,  ^^  In  principio  Azima  creavit  coelum  et  terram ; "  and 
it  is  explained  elsewhere  that  '^  Azima  erat  simulacrum 
similitudine  hirci,  et  sic  legunt  omnes,  et  sic  explicant  hoc 
vocabulum  Babbini  in  Sanhedrim."     (Baal  Arok  et  Bossi). 
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Mendes — ^in  Coptic  ken  dhc,  that  is,  a  he-goat,  Atretic — ^was 
the  fourth  division  of  Egypt.  It  was  so  called  firom  the 
worship  of  Hircus,  or  Pan,  who,  Strabo  tells  ns,  was  worshipped 
in  this  name:  ^Earl  Si  xal  'Epfiov  *n'6\i9  /cat  XvKoiroXify  teal 
lAhfSfffy  &/rov  TOP  Uapa  rifi&<ny  koX  top  ^Smp  rpdryoPf  &9  Si 
TllpSapo9  (fyijaiVj  6i  rpdyoi  ipravOl  yvptu^i  fiiyvov. 


Baal  Arut,  voce  no^tw,  says :  "  Asima,  in  commentario  quod 
incipit  arha  mithoth,  et  in  Gemara  haccoded  bisun,  in  ilium 
locum,  fecerunt  viri  Emath  Asima,  tradunt  Rabbini  nostri 
quod  Asima  sit  hircus  calvus,  cui  non  est  lana,  ac  ideo  dicitur 
Asima,  quod  destiutus  sit  a  lanfi,." 

It  was  to  conceal  the  astronomical  origin  of  their  books 
that  the  priests  altered  this  word,  as  they  have  altered  **  Abel 
brought  the  firstling  of  the  goats  "  intx)  "  Abel  brought  the 
firstling  of  his  flock."  This  is  why  the  word  "  tragedy  " — 
which  is  composed  of  rpdyo?  coS^,  i.e.  the  ode  or  opera  of  the 
goat — always  signifies  a  performance  in  which  there  must  be 
a  death,  or  something  very  sanguinary  and  cruel.  Tragedies 
were  performed  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  or  the  sun,  who  com- 
menced his  career  in  the  sign  of  the  Goat.  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  says :  "  All  these  religious  tragedies  had  a  common 
foundation,  only  differently  set  off,  and  that  foundation  was 
the  fictitious  death  and  resurrectidn  of  the  sun,  the  soul  of 
the  world,  the  principle  of  life  and  motion." 

The  SaboDans  considered  the  heavens  and  the  stars  to  be 
gods,  and  made  Adam  to  be  the  genius  or  the  spirit  of  the 
moon.  The  Chronicle  of  Alexandria  tells  us  that  Adam, 
Eve,  her  serpent,  Cain,  Seth,  &c.,  were  genii,  gods,  or  what 
the  ancients  called  angels  (Chronic.  Alex.  p.  50),  which  were 
afterwards  called  gods  by  other  nations.  Maimonides  (pars 
n.  cap.  xxix.)  says  that  the  Sabseans  held  that  Adam  was  the 
apostle  of  the  moon,  and  that  the  sky  was  a  deity. 

In  the   accompanying    projection    of   the    astronomical 
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symbols  which  form  the  basis  of  the  myth  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise  and  of  the  serpent  of  Eve,  the  planisphere  is  divided 
into  two  parts  or  domains,  each  consisting  of  six  prefec- 
tures, which  contain  the  empires  of  Ormuzd  and  of  Ahriman 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  such  as  the  Zend-Avesta  displays 
them  to  us.  The  Lamb  is  at  the  gates  of  the  empire  of 
happiness  and  of  light,  and  Libra  at  those  of  evil  and  of 
darkness ;  the  former  is  the  first  of  the  higher,  and  the 
latter  is  the  first  of  the  lower  signs.  The  six  upper  signs 
comprise  the  six  thousand  years  of  God,  and  the  six  lower 
the  six  thousand  of  the  devU. 

Under  the  six  signs  of  the  reign  of  happiness  and  of  light — 
viz.  the  Lamb,  the  Bull,  the  Twins,  the  Crab,  the  Lion,  and 
the  Virgin  or  the  Ear  of  Com — are  marked  the  different 
conditions  of  the  air  and  of  the  earth  which  are  the  result 
of  the  action  of  the  good  principle.  Thus,  under  the  Lamb,  or 
the  first  thousand  years,  we  read  "  Spring,  zephyr,  verdure ; " 
under  the  Bull,  "  Sap  and  flowers,"  &c.  When  we  pass  to 
Libra,  we  find  '*  Fruits."  This  is  where  the  empire  of  evil 
begins,  as  soon  as  man  begins  to  gather  apples.  Nature 
doffs  her  garment ;  accordingly,  the  words  "  Divestment  of 
Nature "  are  written  there.  Under  the  Scorpion  we  read 
"  Cold ;  "  under  Sagittarius,  "  Snow,"  &c. 

Man  re-enters  Paradise  by  the  gate  of  the  Lamb,  or  Aries, 
from  the  throne  of  which  flows  the  stream  of  Orion  (Gihon), 
one  of  the  rivers  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  just  as  we  have 
it  in  the  Apocalypse.  Over  thiw  gate  is  placed  the  famous 
Chelub,  with  his  flaming  sword,  who  defends  the  entrance. 
This  Chelub  is  Perseus,  who  is  tlius  placed  in  our  spheres, 
and  who  defends  the  Bam  with  the  golden  fleece. 

The  sun,  whom  Plato  calls  the  son  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  who  represents  Christ,  is  piaced  over  the  Lamb,  the 
Restorer  or  Saviour,  or  our  Aries,  because  that  is  the  place 
where  astrology  fixed  the  sign  of  his  exaltation  and  of  his 
coming  in  his  might.  It  was  at  this  period,  too,  that  the 
worshippers  of  the  sun  fixed  his  principal  festival  (Hyde,  De 
Vet.  Pers.  Eel.),  just  as  the  Christians  celebrate  Easter,  and 
the  Jews  the  festival  of  the  passage  from  the  empire  of  evil 
to  that  of  happiness  and  to  the  promised  land. 

Near  Libra  the  constellations  which  rise  with  it,  and 
which  bring  back  winter  after  the  fruit  harvest,  are  shown. 
Among  these  constellations  is  the  celebrated  dragon  of  th^ 
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pole,  who  gtlarcled  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and  which 
the  spheres  represent  as  wound  round  a  tree,  like  the  ser- 
pent of  Eve.  Bootes  is  also  there  under  the  name  of  Areas, 
the  celebrated  son  of  Lycaon,  whom  his  father  served  up  at 
a  banquet  to  the  gods,  a  crime  which  brought  the  age  of 
gold  to  an  end,  and  brought  down  on  the  earth  the  ven- 
geance of  the  immortal  gods.  Then  Themis,  Astrsea,  or  the 
celestial  Virgin,  ascended  to  heaven,  and  abandoned  guilty- 
man  to  all  his  misfortunes  (Ovid,  Metamorph.  1.  I.  fab.  6). 
There  is  also  the  celebrated  wolf  Feuris,  who  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian mythology  joins  with  the  serpent  in  introducing 
evil  into  the  universe. 

Lastly,  the  constellation  Serpentarius,  or  Pluto  and  his 
serpent,  who  ascends  at  the  same  time  as  Libra,  and  who 
bears  on  his  head  the  crown  of  Ariadne  and  of  Proserpine,  is 
represented.  Tlie  name  of  this  serpent,  the  serpent  of  Eve, 
as  it  is  still  called  by  the  Persians,  or  Heva,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  Arabian  spheres,  has  been  preserved.  This  is  the 
celebrated  star  serpent  spoken  of  in  the  Persian  cosmogony 
-the  serpent  whoTs  the  mother  of  winter,  and  whose  W 
Ahriman  assumes  in  order  to  introduce  evil  into  the  world. 
These  constellations  correspond  with  the  seventh  thousand 
of  the  years,  or  with  the  seventh  sign  occupied  by  Libra, 
and  with  the  repose  of  the  good  principle,  just  as  the  Jewish 
cosmogony  fixes  the  rest  of  God  on  the  seventh — or,  more 
accurately,  on  the  sixth — day,  which  is  followed  by  the  fall  of 
man  and  the  introduction  of  evil. 

The  rising  of  the  Pleiades,  which  is  also  shown,  denotes 
the  annual  sign  of  labour  and  toil  imposed  on  man  by  the 
Grod  of  the  Jews.  Under  Capricorn  is  the  eflSgy  of  Sirius,  or 
Seth.  After  it  comes  the  oiVo;^ooy,  or  Ganymede,  the  cup- 
bearer raised  to  heaven,  whose  connection  with  the  Hebrew 
cosmogony  will  be  explained  in  another  chapter.  The  first 
myth  is  sufficient  for  the  present  occasion,  as  being  the  only 
basis  for  the  allegory  of  Christ,  which  will  now  be  ex- 
plained. 

At  the  winter  solstice,  when  the  sun  was  at  its  lowest 
point,  and  when  the  days,  being  at  their  shortest,  were  about 
to  begin  to  lengthen  again,  the  form  in  which  the  sun  was 
adored  was  that  of  childhood.  The  birth  of  the  god  of  day 
was  celebrated  in  the  mysteries  at  that  time,  and  the  image 
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of  the  newly-born  god — which  was  taken  from  the  recesses 
of  the  sanctuary  or  grotto,  where  he  had  just  been  bom, 
from  the  sanctuary  of  the  Virgin  Isis  in  Egypt,  from  the 
mystic  cave  of  Mithra  in  Persia — and  presented  to  the 
people. 

This  child  was  bom  at  the  same  time  as  the  solar  year, 
which  began  at  that  time  at  the  first  instant  of  the  first 
day — that  is,  at  midnight — among  several  nations,  at  which 
period  our  day  also  begins.  The  astrologer-priests,  or 
Magi,  cast  the  horoscope  of  this  young  child,  as  they  did 
that  of  all  other  young  children  at  the  precise  moment  of 
their  birth.  They  consulted  the  state  of  sky,  called  the 
horoscope — that  is,  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  ascends  on 
the  eastern  horizon  at  the  moment  of  the  birth.  The 
nativity  was  cast  by  the  aid  of  one  of  these  elements.  That 
sign  was,  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  even  for  many 
centuries  before  that,  the  constellation  of  the  celestial 
Virgin,  which,  by  its  ascension  on  the  horizon,  presided  over 
the  birth  of  the  god  of  day,  and  appeared  to  produce  him 
from  her  virgin  side.  Both  the  Magi  and  the  Egyptian 
priests  sang  the  birth  of  the  god  of  light  and  of  day,  who 
was  incarnate  in  the  bosom  of  a  virgin,  who  had  begotten 
him  without  ceasing  to  be  a  virgin  and  without  having 
known  a  man.  The  representative  of  the  new-bom  god  of 
day  was  drawn  in  the  sphere  in  the  arms  of  the  constellation 
under  which  he  was  born,  and  all  the  images  of  the  celestial 
Virgin  which  were  exhibited  to  the  people  represented  her 
as  she  is  in  the  sphere,  suckling  the  mystic  child  which  was 
to  destroy  evil,  to  confound  the  prince  of  darkness,  to  re- 
generate nature,  and  to  reign  over  the  universe. 

Macrobius  (Satumal.,  1. 1,  cap.  xviii.)  gives  a  description 
of  the  mysteries  in  which  the  sun,  or  Bacchus,  was  repre- 
sented as  dying,  descending  to  hell,  and  rising  again.  He 
says : 

"  The  images  or  statues  of  Bacchus  represent  him  some- 
times as  a  child,  sometimes  as  a  young  man,  at  other  times 
as  a  full-grown  man  with  a  beard,  and,  lastly,  with  the 
wrinkles  of  old  age,  just  as  the  Greeks  represent  the  god 
whom  they  call  Baccapeus  and  Briseis,  and  as  the  Neapoli- 
tans in  Campania  draw  the  god  whom  they  honour  under  the 
name  of  Hebon.  These  diflferent  ages  relate  to  the  sun,  which 
appears  to  be  a  tender  infant  at  the  winter  solstice,  just  as 
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the  Egyptians  represent  him  on  a  certain  day  when  they 
bring  up  the  image  of  a  child  fix)m  the  bottom  of  their  caves, 
because,  the  days  being  then  at  their  shortest,  this  god 
appears  then  to  be  no  more  than  a  feeble  child.  Increasing 
afterwards,  he  arrives  at  the  vernal  equinox  in  the  shape  of 
a  young  and  vigorous  man,  whose  features  the  images  also 
represent ;  then  he  anives  at  maturity,  marked  by  the  thick 
bristly  beard  which  he  wears  in  the  images  which  represent 
him  at  the  summer  solstice,  when  the  day  has  increased  in 
length  as  much  as  it  can.  Lastly,  he  decreases  insensibly 
afterwards,  and  attains  old  age,  marked  by  the  state  of 
decrepitude  in  which  he  is  represented  by  the  images.'' 

The  Egyptians  did  in  fact  celebrate  at  the  winter  solstice 
the  birth  of  the  son  of  Isis  (Plut.  De  Iside),  and  the 
delivery  of  the  goddess  who  had  brought  this  young  child 
into  the  world,  feeble  and  weak,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
darkest  night.  This  child,  according  to  Macrobius,  was  the 
god  of  light,  Apollo,  or  the  sun,  painted  with  his  head 
shorn  of  his  beaming  hair,  his  head  shaved,  and  with  only  a 
single  hair  left.  By  this,  says  Macrobius,  the  dimness  of 
the  light  at  the  winter  solstice,  and  the  shortness  of  the  days 
as  well  as  the  darkness  of  the  deep  cave  in  which  this  god 
seemed  to  be  bom,  and  from  which  he  issued  forth  to  rise  in 
the  direction  of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  the  summer 
solstice,  in  which  he  reassumed  his  dominion  and  his  glory, 
was  indicated  (Macrob.  Sat.  1.  I.  cap.  xxi.). 

It  was  this  child  of  whom  the  virgin  Isis  called  herself  the 
mother  in  the  inscription  over  her  temple  at  Sais  (Plut.  De 
Iside)  which  contained  the  words,  "  The  fruit  which  I  have 
begotten  is  the  sun  "  (Procl.  in  Tim.  p.  30).  This  Isis  of 
Sals  has  been  correctly  assumed  by  Plutarch  to  be  the  chaste 
Minerva,  who,  without  fearing  to  lose  her  name  of  virgin, 
nevertheless  says  of  herself  that  she  is  the  mother  of  the  sun. 
This  Isis  cannot  be  the  moon,  for  she  would  never  be  called 
the  mother  of  the  star  whose  light  she  borrows.  She  is  the 
Virgin  of  the  constellations,  who  is  called  by  Eratosthenes,  a 
learned  Alexandrian  (Eratosth.  cap.  vii.),  Ceres  or  Isis ;  that 
Isis  who  opened  the  year,  and  presided  over  the  birth  of  the 
new  solar  revolution,  and  of  the  god  of  daj'^ — in  a  word,  of  her 
in  whose  arms  we  shall  soon  see  the  symbolic  child. 

Proclus,  who,  as  well  as  Plutarch,  has  given  the  inscription 
over  the  temple  of  the  Virgin  of  Sais,  the  mother  of  the  sun. 
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whom  tliey  both  say  is  identical  with  Minerva,  speaking  of 
the  seat  of  this  goddess  in  the  heavens,  gives  her  two  places — 
the  one  near  Aries,  or  the  equinoctial  Lamb,  whose  form  the 
god  of  light  assumes  in  spring,  and  the  other  in  the  celestial 
Virgin,  or  in  the  sign  which  presides  at  her  birth  (Procl.  in 
Tim.  p.  43) ;  so  that  it  appears  that  Isis,  the  mother  of  the  sun, 
to  whom  the  temple  at  Sais  was  dedicated,  was  the  same  that 
Eratosthenes  places  in  the  constellation  Virgo,  which  opened 
the  year.  The  symbolic  representation  of  the  year  itself  was 
a  woman  called  Isis,  according  to  HorapoUo  (vol.  I.  cap.  iii.). 
It  was  in  honour  of  this  same  virgin,  the  image  of  the  pure 
and  luminous  substance,  that  the  celebrated  feast  of  lights 
(on  which  Candlemas,  or  the  feast  of  Lights  of  the  Purifica- 
tion, is  founded)  was  celebrated. 

The  Romans  also  had  their  solar  festival,  and  their  games 
of  the  circus  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  the  god  of  day.  It 
took  place  the  eighth  day  before  the  kalends  of  January — 
that  is,  on  December  25.  Servius,  in  his  commentary  on 
verse  720  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  -^neid,  in  which  Virgil 
speaks  of  the  new  sun,  says  that,  properly  speaking,  the  sun  is 
new  on  the  8th  of  the  kalends  of  January — that  is,  December 
25.  In  the  time  of  Leo  I.  (Leo,  Serm.  xxi.,  De  Nativ.  Dom. 
p.  148),  some  of  the  Fiithers  of  the  CHiurch  said  that  "  what 
rendered  the  festival  (of  Christmas)  venerable  was  less  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ  than  the  return,  and,  as  they  expressed 
it,  the  new  birth  of  the  sun."  It  was  on  the  same  day  that 
the  birth  of  the  Invincible  Sun  (Natalis  solis  invicti),  was 
celebrated  at  Rome,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  Boman  calendan^ 
published  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  and  of  Julian  (Hymn 
to  the  Sun,  p.  155).  This  epithet  "Invictus"  is  the  same 
as  the  Persians  gave  to  this  same  god,  whom  they  worshipped 
by  the  name  of  Mithra,  and  whom  they  caused  to  be  bom  i& 
a  grotto  (Justin.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  305),  just  as  he  is  re- 
presented as  being  bom  in  a  stable,  under  the  name  of  Christ, 
by  the  Christians. 

All  learned  men  are  agreed  that  the  festival  of  the  birth  of 
this  god  was  celebrated  at  the  winter  solstice.  M.  Peret 
("  Mem.  de  1' Academic  des  Belles-Lettres,"  t.  xvi.  p.  270)  is 
of  this  opinion,  and  says  it  was  the  greatest  festival  of  the 
religion  of  the  Magi.  Hyde  also  fixes  it  at  the  winter 
solstice.  The  Boman  calendar,  which  was  published  in  the 
reign  of  Constantine,  evidently  fixes  it  at  December  25, 
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which  was  the  date  adopted  from  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar^ 
because  it  was  extremely  difficult,  as  Beausobre  obserres 
(t.  ii.  p.  697),  to  fix  the  exact  moment  of  the  solstice,  and 
because  exact  calculations  were  not  considered  necessary  in 
public  festivities.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  also 
that  this  worship  began  to  spread  in  the  West,  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  words  N.I.,  or  Natalis  Invicti,  signify  the  festi- 
val of  the  birth  of  God ;  and  the  epithet  "  Invictus  "  is  given 
to  Mithra  by  all  the  monuments  of  that  period.  Hence  the 
inscriptions  on  the  statues  and  images  of  that  god,  ^'  Deo 
soli  invicto  Mithrce,"  "  Nomen  invictum  sol  Mithra,'*  "  Deo 
soli  invicto  Mithrse  et  lun»  eetema;,"  or  ^'  Soli  omnipotenti 
Mithne." 

Mithra  and  Christ,  therefore,  were  bom  on  the  same  day 
— the  day  of  the  birth  of  the  sun-god.  Mithra  was  said 
to  be  the  sun,  and  Christ  to  be  the  light  ^'  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  Mithra  was  bom 
in  a  grotto,  and  Christ  in  a  stable — a  parallel  which  St. 
Justin  himself  makes  (Justin.  Dialog,  cum  Tryph.  pp.  240  and 
804),  *^  He  was  born  on  the  day  that  the  sun  was  bom,  in 
gtahulo  Augiw"  or  in  the  station  of  the  celestial  Goat,  to 
which  the  stable  of  Augias,  in  the  sixth  labour  of  Hercules, 
corresponded  in  the  sphere  of  the  labours  of  Hercules. 
Justin  even  adds  that  Chiist,  after  being  bom  in  a  stable, 
took  refuge  in  a  grotto. 

Those  who  came  to  render  homage  to  the  new-bom  Christ 
are  the  priests  of  55oroaster,  the  worshippers  of  Mithra — in  a 
word,  the  Magi ;  and  they  offer  him  the  identical  three  gifts 
which  they  used  to  offer  to  their  god,  or  to  the  sun — gold, 
frankincense,  and  myrrh.  The  learned  Jesuit  Kircher 
(QSdip.  1.  U.  part  ii.  p.  367)  has  given  us  an  enumeration  of 
the  different  metals,  plants,  and  vegetables  which  the 
Arabians,  the  Chalda^ans,  and  the  other  Eastern  nations 
assigned  to  each  planet,  and  these  three  things  are  those 
which  were  consecrated  to  the  sun.  Gold  was  consecrated 
to  the  sun  by  the  ancients,  silver  to  the  moon,  &c.  The 
alchemists  have  handed  down  to  us  these  astrological  distri- 
butions of  the  metals. 

They  are  held  to  have  been  informed  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
by  means  of  astrology.  It  was  in  the  sky  that  they  saw  the 
type  of  the  new  God.  It  was  "  in  the  east " — that  is,  in  that 
portion  of  the  horoscope — ^that  they  saw  the  birth  of  the 
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Virgin's  son.  Our  translation  gives  an  erroneous  impression 
of  the  passage,  for  in  the  Greek  the  author  has  been  careful 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  diro  avaroUav  (Matt.  ii.  1)  in 
the  plural,  signifying  the  Eastern  countries,  and  h  tJ  ava- 
ToX^y  "  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  heavens,"  in  verse  2.  This 
expression  is  used  by  astrologers  to  designate  one  of  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  sphere,  called  by  others  the  horoscope. 
Besides,  the  expression  eiSo^Liv  axnov  tov  acndpay  "  we  have 
seen  his  star,"  is  quite  astrological.  The  astrological  origin 
of  this  myth  is  still  preserved  in  popular  traditions,  which 
-«ee  the  three  Magi  in  the  shoulder-belt  of  Orion.  They  are 
commonly  called  the  three  kings. 

The  Orientals  have  a  long-standing  tradition  that  the 
angels  who  carried  off  Seth  told  him  that  the  nativity  of 
Christ  was  fixed  for  the  year  5,600,  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  thousand  of  the  duration  of  the  world  (Beausobre,  t.  i. 
p.  334).  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  origin  of  this  tradition, 
when  one  remembers  that  the  Persians  fixed  the  total  revo- 
lution of  the  world  at  12,000  years,  divided  among  the  twelve 
signs,  beginning  with  Aries,  or  the  Lamb.  The  fifth  thou- 
sand ended  with  Leo ;  therefore  the  interval  between  the  fifth 
and  sixth  thousand  corresponded  with  Virgo,  or  with  the 
sign  which  represents  a  woman  holding  a  child,  "  Quem 
Jesum  et  Christum  vocant.'*  Faustus,  the  Manichsean, 
denying  the  reality  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  makes  the  following 
jest  upon  the  star:  "Quippe  ibi  et  stella  inducitur,  quae 
confirmat  Oenesim  ut  rect^  GeneMum  hoc  magis  nuncupari 
possit  quam  Evangelium."  (Apud  August,  cont.  Faust.  1.  II. 
cap.  i.). 

"  We  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,"  say  the  Magi  (Matt. 
ii.  2).  Let  us  look  with  them  at  the  precise  moment  of  this 
nativity  towards  the  east.  We  there  see  the  virgin-mother 
of  Christ,  and  in  her  arms  the  image  of  a  young  new-bom 
child,  which  she  is  suckling.  In  fact,  if  we  adjust  a  globe  so 
as  to  place  Capricornus,  into  which  sign  the  sun  entered  at 
the  winter  solstice,  under  the  lower  meridian,  the  first  sign 
which  then  rises  on  the  eastern  horizon,  and  which  fixes  the 
hour  of  the  birth  of  the  day,  or  of  the  sun-god,  whose  birth  is 
commemorated  at  this  time,  is  Virgo.  She  is  called  Ceres, 
and  Ceres  herself  is  called  "  the  holy  virgin "  (Hesych.  v. 
lepa  irap.)y  and  gave  birth  to  the  youthful  Bacchus  of  the 
mysteries.     This  is  the  virgin  who,  the  learned  librarian  of 
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Alexandria,  Eratosthenes,  says,  was  called  Isis  (Eratostli. 
cap.  ix.),  the  mother  of  the  youthful  Horus,  or  the  sun  ;  the 
virgin  whose  delivery  was  celebrated  at  this  same  solstice 
(Plut.  de  Iside) ;  the  same  who  mourned  the  death  of  her 
son,  and  rejoiced  some  days  afterwards  at  having  found  him 
again. 

This  virgin,  then,  the  only  one  that  can  remain  for  ever 
virgin  even  when  she  becomes  a  mother,  the  only  one  who 
can  merit  the  title  of  Queen  of  Heaven,  or  of  Minerva  Beli- 
same,  carries  a  young  child  in  her  arms  in  the  ancient 
spheres,  and  in  the  sphere  of  the  Magi,  or  the  Persian 
sphere.  Scaliger,  in  his  notes  on  Manilius,  has  given  us  a 
description  of  the  three  spheres  called  the  Persian,  the  Indian, 
and  the  Sphere  of  the  Barbarians.  In  the  first  decan,  a 
decan  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  sun,  we  read :  Sphaera 
Persica. — Primus  decanus. — "  Virgo  pulchra,  capillitio  pro- 
lixo,  duas  spicas  manu  gestans,  sedens  in  siquilastro,  educans 
puerum,  lactans  et  cibans  eum." 

"  Here  rises  a  perfectly  beautiful  virgin,  with  long  hair, 
holding  two  ears  of  com  in  her  hand,  sitting  on  a  throne, 
bringing  up  a  young  child,  whom  she  suckles  and  feeds."  A 
man  is  also  seen  at  her  side.  This  man  is  Bootes,  the 
guardian  of  Horus — that  is,  of  her  son. 

In  an  Arabic  manuscript  at  the  Paris  Library  (No.  1165) 
are  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  drawn  and  illuminated, 
with  an  Arabic  commentary  which  explains  them.  The 
sign  of  the  Virgin  is  represented  by  a  woman,  at  whose  side 
is  a  young  child,  represented  nearly  as  all  our  virgins  are, 
and  aa  the  Egyptian  Isis  was  represented,  suckling  the  god 
of  light,  to  whom  she  had  just  given  birth.  The  only  thing 
wanting  to  prove  that  it  is  the  sun-god,  or  the  young  Christ, 
that  is  here  represented  is  the  name.  This,  however,  is  not 
deficient,  for  Alboazar,  an  Arabian  astronomer,  whom  others 
call  Abulmazar,  has  preserved  this  name  to  us,  and  he  calls 
this  young  child  by  his  two  names  of  Christ  and  Jesus,  and 
says  positively  that  he  is  our  Christ.  Kircher  (CEdip.  vol.  ET. 
part  ii.  p.  201),  Selden  (De  Diis  Syriis,  synt.  i.  p.  105),  the 
celebrated  Pie,  Roger  Bacon  (Libro  Universit.),  Albertus 
Magnus,  Blaeii  (Caesi  Coel.  Astr.  p.  74),  Stoffler,  and  numbers 
of  learned  men,  have  quoted  it,  and  it  is  as  follows : — 

"  Virgo    signum  .  .  .  oritur   in   primo    ejus    decano,   ut 
Persa),  Chaldaei,  -SJgyptii,    et   omnium  duorum  Hermes  et 
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Asclepius  k  primseva  setate  docent,  paella  cui  Persicum 
nomen  Seclenidos  de  Darzama,  Arabic^  interpretata  Ad- 
reaedefa^  id  est,  virgo,  munda  puella,  dico,  virgo  iinmaca* 
lata,  corpore  decora,  vultu  venusta,  habitu  modesta,  crine  pro- 
lixo,  manu  geminas  aristas  tenens,  supra  solium  auleatum 
residens,  puerum  nutriens  ac  jure  pascens,  in  loco  cui 
nomen  Hebrsea,  puerum  dico  a  quibusdam  nationibus  nomin- 
atum  Jesum,  significantibus  "E^,  quern  nos  Grsec^  Christum 
dicimus  "  (Abul-mazar,  1.  VI.  Introduct.  in  Astronomicon., 
cap.  iv.  De  Naturd  Signorum). 

Eiccioli  (Almageste)  calls  this  Virgin  constellation  "  Virgo 
Deipara."  The  translation  of  the  above  passage  is  as 
follows : — 

"  In  the  first  decan  of  the  sign  of  the  Virgin,  according 
to  the  oldest  traditions  of  the  Persians,  the  Chaldseans,  the 
Egyptians,  and  of  Hermes  and  Esculapius,  is  seen  a  young 
girl,  who  is  called  in  the  Persian  language  Seclenidos  de 
Darzama,  which  in  Arabic  is  Adrenedefa — that  is  to  say,  a 
chaste,  pure,  immaculate  virgin — ^beautiful  in  form,  with  a 
pleasing  countenance,  a  modest  look,  with  long  hair,  hold- 
ing in  her  hand  two  ears  of  com,  seated  on  a  throne,  feeding 
and  suckling  a  young  child,  whom  some  call  Jesus,  and 
whom  in  Greek  we  call  Christ." 

In  a  passage  in  Hyde,  beginning  ^^  In  suis  etiam  sacris 
habent  Mithriaci  Lavacra,"  &c.,  and  in  a  passage  of  the 
author  of  the  imperfect  work  on  St.  Matthew,  which  Hyde 
attributes  to  St.  Chrysostom  (Beausobre,  t.  I.  1.  i.  cap.  viii. 
p.  91),  is  to  be  seen  the  ceremony  performed  every  year  after 
the  harvest  in  Persia,  which  is  the  time  when  the  people 
used  to  assemble  on  the  Mountain  of  Victory,  and  celebrated 
a  festival  which  necessarily  came  imder  the  sign  of  Virgo 
in  August.  It  was  then  that  the  famous  star  of  the  Magi, 
which  twelve  of  the  most  religious  persons  among  them  had 
been  for  many  centuries  charged  with  observing,  was  said 
to  appear.  The  figure  of  a  little  child  was  seen  on  this  star. 
Thus  some  said  that  it  represented  a  woman,  others  a  little 
child.  Our  celestial  Virgin,  the  sign  of  harvest,  represents  both. 

Abulfaragius  (Hist.  Dynast,  p.  47)  states  tliat  Zoroaste^ 
told  the  Magi  that  the  birth  of  Christ  would  be  announced 
to  them  by  a  star  which  exhibited  to  them  the  image  of  a 
young  virgin.  He  also  says  (p.  54) :  "  Persas  docuit  de 
manifestatione  Domini  Christi,  jubens  illes  ei  dona  afferre^ 
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indioayitqne  faturam  nt  ultimis  temporibus  Yirgo  conciperet 
fcetam  absque  contactu  viri :  cnmque  nasceretur,  appari- 
toram  stellajn,  quse  interdiu  luceret,  et  in  ejus  medio  conspi- 
oeretur  figura  PuellsB  Yirginis.  Yos  autem,  o  filii  mei,  ante 
omnes  gentes  ortum  ejus  precepturi  estis.  Cum  ergo  videritis 
gtellam,  abeuntes  quo  vos  ilia  dirigat,  natum  istum  adorate, 
offarentes  ei  munera  vestra.  Est  quidem  ille  Yerbum  quod 
ooelum  condidit." 

This  prophecy  of  Zoroaster  has  been  quoted  by  several 
ancient  writers,  and  has  been  inserted  in  the  Evangelium 
Infantise,  chap.  iii.  ver.  1-4. 

**  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  was  bom  at 
Bethlehem,  a  city  of  Judaea,  in  the  time  of  Herod  the  king,  the 
wise  men  came  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  Zeraduscht  (Zoroaster),  and  brought  with  them 
offidrings,  namely  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  and  wor- 
shipped him,  and  offered  to  him  gifts.  Then  the  Lady 
Mary  took  one  of  his  swaddling  clothes  in  which  the  infant 
was  wrapped,  and  gave  it  to  them  instead  of  a  blessing,  which 
ihey  received  from  her  as  a  most  noble  present.  And  at  the 
same  time  there  appeared  to  them  an  angel  in  the  form  of 
that  star  which  had  before  been  their  guide  in  their  journey, 
the  light  of  which  they  followed  till  they  returned  unto  their 
own  country." 

What  more  can  be  required  P  The  name  was  wanting, 
and  here  it  is.  This  passage  is  clear,  and  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  when  added  to  all  the  other  circumstances :  for 
instance,  to  the  fact  that  the  Yirgin  who  bears  the  names, 
independently  of  any  system  of  explanation,  does  actually 
rise  in  the  east,  at  midnight,  at  the  precise  moment  that 
the  birth  of  Christ  is  fixed  at ;  that  Christ  was  bom  on  the 
very  day  that  the  sun-god  was  made  to  be  bom  ;  and,  lastly, 
that  he  is  presented  to  the  people  just  as  this  same  sim-god 
was  presented  formerly  in  the  mysteries  in  the  shape  of  a 
child.  There  is  the  sign  which  the  Magi  saw  in  the  east ; 
there  is  the  Yirgin  who  was  to  give  birth  to  a  son  who  was 
to  reign  over  the  universe.  This  tradition  has  come  down 
to  our  times.  Albertus  Magnus  says  (Lib.  de  Univers.) : 
**  Scimus  qu6d  ascendente  Yirgine  natus  fuit  Dominus  noster 
Jesus  Christus.  •  •  •  Omnia  divinse  incamationis  mysteria 
et  arcana  ab  ejus  conceptione  usque  ad  ascensionem  in 
ooelum,  per  coelum  significata  fuisse,  et  per  stellas  preefi- 
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gurata/'  "  We  know  that  the  sign  of  the  celestial  Virgin 
arose  on  the  horizon  at  the  moment  at  which  we  fix  the 
birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  All  the  mysteries  of  his 
Divine  incarnation,  and  all  the  secrets  of  his  marvellous  life, 
from  his  conception  to  his  ascension,  are  traced  out  in  the 
constellations,  or  represented  in  the  stars  which  announced 
them." 

The  book  called  "Ovidius  de  vetulfi,  ad  Virginem  Mariaim  ** 
speaks  as  follows  respecting  the  celestial  Virgin  (Selden, 
p.  105,  Beausobre,  t.  i.  p.  325)  : 

0  virgo  felix  !  6  virgo  significana 
Per  Stellas  ubi  spica  nitet. — Line  3. 

See  Robert  Helkos  (in  Sat.  lee.  xxi.)  on  this  subject. 

In  Cancer,  which  had  risen  to  the  meridian  at  midnight, 
is  the  constellation  of  the  Stable  and  of  the  Ass.  The 
ancients  called  it  Prsesepe  Jovis.  In  the  north  the  stars  of 
the  Bear  are  seen,  called  by  the  Arabians  Martha  and  Mary, 
and  also  the  coffin  of  Lazarus. 

The  number  of  Christ's  apostles  is  just  that  of  the  signs 
and  of  the  secondary  genii  which  guarded  the  signs  which 
the  sun  traverses  during  his  revolution.  They  are  what  the 
twelve  great  gods  were  among  the  Romans,  each  of  which 
presided  over  a  month.  The  Valentinians  held  that  Christ 
only  began  his  mission  at  thirty  years  of  age,  a  number 
which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  degrees  of  a  sign,  and  that  he 
died  duodecimo  mense  (Iren.  adv.  Hser.  1.  II.  38).  Thus  his 
career,  the  duration  of  his  labours,  lasted  a  year,  like  that  of 
the  sun,  and  like  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules.  We  have 
seen  that  the  three  Magian  kings  are  also  in  Orion,  so  that 
the  traces  of  this  astrological  allegory  are  not  yet  quite  lost. 

It  is  said  Christ  fixed  the  number  of  his  disciples  at  twelve 
(Beausobre,  t.  ii.  p.  320)  because  there  are  twelve  months  in 
the  year,  and  that  St.  John  the  Baptist  fixed  the  number  of 
his  at  thirty  because  the  lunar  months  consist  of  thirty 
days  (Homil.  Clement.  II.  No.  xxiii.  p.  627;  Epist.  No.  xxvi.  p. 
768).  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Eclog.  Theod.  cap.  xxvi.) 
says  of  the  Oriental  doctrine  that  Theodotus  the  Valentinian 
pretended  that  "  the  twelve  apostles  hold  in  the  Church  the 
place  which  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  hold  in  nature, 
because,  as  these  twelve  constellations  govern  the  world  of 
generations,  so  the  twelve  apostles  presided  over  the  world 
of  regenerations." 
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Zoroaster  says  tliat  God  at  the  end  of  8,000  jears  sent  his 
Will,  radiant  with  light  (Beausobre,  t.  ii.  p.  319)  and  clad  in 
human  form ;  it  was  accompanied  by  seventy  of  his  chief 
angels.  Beansobre  observes  that  this  celebrated  number 
seventy  is  that  of  the  angels  or  genii  who  are  supposed 
to  have  divided  the  earth  between  them  after  the  confusion 
of  tongues.  The  Babbis  say  that  all  the  stars  are  subject  to 
the  seven  planets,  and  the  seven  planets  to  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac  (Pirke  Eliezer,  cap.  vi.). 

It  is  not  by  chance  that  this  duodecimal  number  is  found 
among  all  nations  who  have  worshipped  the  sun.  The 
Greeks,  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians,  &c.,  had  the  twelve 
great  gods,  just  as  the  Mithraic  Christians  had  the  twelve 
companions  of  Christ,  or  of  tlie  sun-god.  The  chief  of  these 
twelve  genii  of  the  annual  revolution  had  the  boat  and  the 
keys  of  Time,  just  as  the  chief  of  the  secondary  gods  among 
the  Bomans,  Janus,  of  whom  St.  Peter  is  a  copy,  had. 
This  Janus  had  his  seat  in  the  heavens  in  the  same  celestial 
sign  in  which  we  find  his  youthful  Lord — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  sign  of  the  Virgin-mother  of  Christ,  who  opened  every 
year  the  new  solar  revolution,  as  may  be  seen  in  Plutarch 
(voL  ii. ;  Parallel,  p.  307).  Thus  the  mother,  the  son,  and  the 
head  of  the  twelve  are  in  the  heavens  at  the  exact  point  of 
the  zodiac  where  the  annual  revolution  begins.  The  number 
of  his  disciples  is  fixed  at  seventy-two  (dodecans  of  five 
degrees  each,  72x5^=360),  a  number  which  is  also  conse- 
crated in  the  allegories  respecting  the  sun,  and  which 
Josephus  refers  to  the  planetary  system.  Lastly,  the  num- 
ber seven,  which  is  that  of  the  planets,  is  consecrated  in 
every  portion  of  the  Christian  o-Mithraic  religion,  for  in  it 
are  reckoned  seven  sacraments,  seven  sins,  seven  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  &c. — in  short,  this  religion  has  all  the  mystic 
numbers  of  the  solar  religion.  Even  the  name  of  the  Virgin 
is  very  analogous  to  the  function  she  comes  to  perform  in 
nature.  Isidore  of  Seville  (Orig.  1.  VII.  cap.  x.)  says  that 
he  calls  her  who  is  going  to  give  light,  Maria  lUuminatrix. 
This  virgin's  mother  is  called  Anna,  an  allegorical  name  by 
which  the  Bomans  called  the  revolution  of  the  year,  which 
was  personified,  and  held  as  a  festival,  by  the  name  of  Anna 
Perenna  (Macrob.  Sat.  1.  L  cap.  xii.),  at  the  time  when  the 
year  in  ancient  times  began.  Ovid  (Fast.  1.  III.  verse  656) 
says  she  was  the  same  as  Themis,  or  as  the  celestial  Virgin 
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who  is  SO  named,  and  who  really  opened  the  year  when  she 
began  at  the  winter  solstice,  as  we  have  seen. 

At  the  end  of  eight  months,  when  the  sun-god,  having 
increased,  traverses  the  eighth  sign,  he  absorbs  the  celestial 
Virgin  in  his  fiery  course,  and  she  disappears  in  the  midst  of 
the  luminous  rays  and  the  glory  of  her  son.  This  pheno- 
menon, which  taJs:es  place  every  year  about  the  middle  of 
August,  gave  rise  to  a  festival  which  still  exists,  and  in 
which  it  is  supposed  that  the  mother  of  Christ,  laying  aside 
her  earthly  life,  is  associated  with  the  glory  of  her  son,  and 
is  placed  at  his  side  in  the  heavens.  The  Boman  calendar 
of  Columella  (Col.  1.  II.  cap.  ii.  p.  429)  marks  the  death  or 
disappearance  of  Virgo  at  this  period.  The  sun,  he  says, 
passes  into  Virgo  on  the  thirteenth  day  before  the  kalends 
of  September.  This  is  where  the  Catholics  place  the  feast 
of  the  Assumption,  or  the  reunion  of  the  Virgin  to  her  Son. 
This  feast  was  formerly  called  the  feast  of  the  Passage  of 
the  Virgin  (Beausobre,  tome  i.  p.  350) ;  and  in  the  Library  of 
the  Fathers  (Bibl.  Patr.  vol.  II.  part  ii.  p.  212)  we  have  an 
account  of  the  Passage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  fix  the  assumption  of  Astrsea,  who  is 
also  this  same  Virgin,  on  that  day.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks,  or  thereabouts,  the  calendar  notes  the  birth  of  this 
Virgin,  or  her  release  from  the  solar  rays.  On  the  third  day, 
before  the  Ides,  it  says,  the  middle  of  Virgo  rises.  This  is 
also  the  day  of  the  birth,  or  of  the  nativity,  of  the  mother 
of  Christ ;  so  that  the  same  constellation  which  is  bom  in 
September  presides  at  midnight  on  the  25th  of  December 
over  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  seems  to  give  birth  to  him,  and 
is  reunited  to  him,  and  eclipsed  in  his  glory  in  the  middle  of 
August.  Thus,  without  making  any  alterations,  this  Virgin 
goes  through  absolutely  the  same  as  the  mother  of  Christy 
and  at  the  same  periods  of  the  year  as  the  festivals  on  which 
these  different  events  are  fixed  are  celebrated.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  but  that  the  theory  here  advanced  must  be 
true,  both  for  the  mother  and  the  Son,  even  if  we  had  not  at 
the  present  day  on  the  front  of  the  temples  of  this  same 
Virgin  the  absolute  confirmation  of  it  by  the  existence  on 
them  of  all  the  astronomical  characters  which  belong  to  the 
constellation  which  opened  the  year  and  the  seasons,  and 
which  gave  birth  to  the  god  of  day. 

One  of  these  valuable  monuments  of  the  worship  paid  to 
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IsiB,  the  goddess  of  the  months  and  of  the  year,  which  is 
shown  in  the  engraving,  exists  on  one  of  the  lateral  doors 
of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  (built  about  a.d.  1300).  It  is  on 
fhe  door  on  the  left,  entering  from  the  side  of  the  cloister, 
or  from  the  north.  The  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  are 
carved  round  the  frame  of  the  door,  and  are  ranged  six 
on  each  side  perpendicularly,  in  the  order  of  the  domiciles.  ^ 

At  the  top  of  one  side  (the  right  side,  and  the  place  of 
honour)  is  Leo,  the  domicile  of  the  sun ;  on  the  left  side  is 
Cancer,  the  domicile  of  the  moon.  Below  Leo,  going  down- 
wards, is  Gremini,  the  domicile  of  Mercury ;  Taurus,  the 
domicile  of  Venus;  Aries,  the  domicile  of  Mars;  Pisces, 
the  domicile  of  Jupiter;  and  Aquarius,  the  domicile  of 
Saturn.  On  the  other  side,  below  Cancer,  is  the  house 
oorresponding  to  Gemini,  which  ought  to  be  occupied  by 
the  Virgin.  Below  is  Libra,  or  the  Scales,  carried  by  a 
woman ;  this  is  the  domicile  of  Venus.  Next  comes  Scorpio, 
the  domicile  of  Mars ;  below,  Sagittarius,  the  domicile  of 
Jupiter;  and  a  little  lower,  Capricornus,  the  domicile  of 
Saturn ;  so  that  the  five  domiciles  of  the  planets  correspond 
on  each  side. 

What  is  most  remarkable  in  this  doorway  is,  that  the 
celestial  Virgin  is  not  in  succession  to  Libra  or  Scorpio,  nor 
is  she  in  any  of  the  twelve  domiciles  of  the  celestial  animals. 
The  sculptor  has  put  himself  in  her  place,  between  Cancer 
and  Libra.  He  is  there  represented  with  the  apron,  and 
with  the  hammer  and  chisel  in  his  hand,  cutting  and  carving 
the  stone.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  singularity  ?  Why, 
of  all  the  constellations,  should  the  Virgin  alone  not  be  in 
her  place  with  the  others  9  The  reason  is,  that  as  the  Lady 
of  the  temple,  as  the  goddess  to  whom  it  is  consecrated,  she 
has  been  separated  from  the  lower  deities,  and  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  doorway  and  of  the  twelve  divisions  of 
the  signs,  holding  in  her  arms  the  god  of  light,  the  child  of 
whom  she  has  just  been  delivered,  having  under  her  feet  a 
serpent,  which  winds  itself  round  a  tree,  which  is  identical 
with  the  '*  coluber  arborem  conscendens  "  of  the  sphere,  or 
with  the  dragon  of  the  Hesperides,  the  dragon,  or  Python, 
whom  Apollo,  the  god  of  light,  slays.  This  dragon  rises  in 
the  heavens  after  the  Virgin  and  with  Libra,  as  may  be 
seen  on  a  celestial  globe,  and  as  the  Persian  sphere  and  the 
sphere  of  the  Barbarians,  which  are  printed  in  Scaliger's 
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notes  to  Manilius,  assert.  By  the  side  of  the  serpent  are 
the  representations  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The  Virgin  is  here 
just  as  the  Apocalypse  represents  her,  with  the  crown  of 
twelve  stars,  representing  the  twelve  months,  of  which  she 
opens  the  procession,  and  the  twelve  signs  which  correspond 
to  them.  This  symbol  is  absolutely  the  same  as  that  of 
the  twelve  altars  of  Janus,  which  is  in  the  same  constella- 
tion. This  Virgin  of  the  Apocalypse  has  with  her  the  image 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  whose  revolution  she  commences,  and 
resembles  in  this  respect  the  celebrated  Latona,  mother  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,  who,  at  the  moment  of  her  delivery,  is 
pursued  by  the  serpent  Python,  which  is  fche  name  of  the 
"Draco,  coluber  arborem  conscendens"  who  always  rises 
after  her  and  pursues  her. 

The  child  is  represented  with  six  gradations  of  age,  cor- 
responding  with   the   six   months   during  which   the  year 
increases  its  light  from  infancy  to  old  age.     On  the  inner 
sides  of  the  pillar  on  which  this  virgin  and  child  stand  is 
a  young  man  of  twelve  years  of  age ;  above   him   one  of 
eighteen ;  higher  up,  a  young  man  who  has  scarcely  any 
beard ;  above  him  a  full-grown   man   with  a  beard ;    still 
higher  up,  a  man  of  riper  age  and  with  a  larger  beard  ;  and 
at  the  summit,  a  decrepid  old  man.     On  the  other  side  is 
the  gradation  of  heat.     At  the  top  is  a  young  man  perfectly 
naked,  who  stands  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  to  designate 
the  solstitial  heat.     In  the  next  division  he  has  only  a  light 
garment  on,  from  his  waist  downwards.      Below  him  is  a 
young  man  with  two  faces,  like  Janus,  the  one  young  and  the 
other  old,  to  represent  the  passage  of  the  equinox,  that  of 
Nature  from  youth  to  old  age.     He  is  inclined  obliquely  to 
the  horizon,  and,  as  it  were,  lying  down,  so  that  the  youthful 
face  looks  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  sky,  where  the  youth 
of  Nature  resides ;  and  the  face  of  the  old  man  contemplates 
the  earth,  or  the  lower  portion  of  the  signs,  where  winter  is 
drawing  near.     In  this  part  he  has  a  cloak,  but  it  only 
covers  the  half  of  his  body,  taking  it  in  its  length,  and  the 
old  part  of  it,  so  that  the  arm  and  shoulder,  the  side  and 
the  thigh,  which  are  towards  the  upper  portion  of  the  sky, 
are  quite  uncovered.     Below  this  Janus  is  the  same  man 
with  only  one  face,  well  wrapped  up  in  a  cloak.     Under  this, 
again,  he  is  represented  as'1)ending  beneath  the  weight  of  a 
bundle  of  wood,  which  he  is  taking  home.      Lastly,  he  is 
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seen  sitting  by  a  large  fire,  and  above  him  are  several  bundles 
of  wood  heaped  together. 

Besides  these  representations,  there  are  twelve  others, 
which  correspond  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  in  the 
the  middle  of  which  they  are  placed.  They  are  carved  at 
the  side  of  each  of  the  signs,  and  represent  the  agricultural 
operations  of  each  month.  For  instance,  by  the  side  of 
Cancer,  or  the  sign  of  the  month  of  June,  is  a  man  sharpen- 
ing his  scythe ;  by  the  side  of  the  sign  where  the  Virg^ 
should  be,  a  man  cutting  off  the  ears  of  corn,  &c.  Hence,  it 
is  evident  that  the  aim  of  the  designer  of  this  doorway, 
which  forms  a  complete  system  of  thirty-  six  sculptures,  sur- 
rounding the  Virgin,  was  to  represent  her  with  all  the 
retinue  suitable  to  the  goddess  of  the  year,  the  days,  and  the 
seasons — in  short,  such  as  the  Egyptian  Isis,  by  whom, 
.according  to  Horapollo,  the  year  was  designated,  should  be. 

This  renowned  Isis  was  the  goddess  of  ihe  ancient  Franks 
(Tacit.  De  Morib.  Germ.  cap.  ix.)  or  Suevi,  who  always  added 
to  her  worship  the  symbolic  ship,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Ship  of  Isis,  which  is  still  the  coat  of  arms  of  Paris,  or  of  the 
town  of  which  Isis  was  the  tutelary  goddess. 

In  Kircher's  (Edipus  is  a  medal  of  Isis,  or  Ceres,  holding 
in  her  arms  the  young  Horus,  whom  she  is  suckling,  and 
who  is  exactly  like  the  representations  of  the  Virgin,  the 
mother  of  Christ.  Kircher  remarks  that  this  image  of  the 
young  child  Horus,  or  Apollo,  whom  his  mother  suckles,  was 
much  venerated  in  ancient  times ;  that  there  was  not  a 
house  nor  a  crossway  where  it  was  not  found.  It  was  worn 
round  the  neck,  as  a  phylacterium  or  talisman,  and  served  as 
both  penates  and  lares.  It  used  to  be  invoked  as  a  powerful 
intercessor.  It  was  the  favourite  image  of  the  Basilidians, 
and  of  the  Gnostics,  the  most  highly  educated  sect  of  the 
Christians.  They  knew  of  nothing  more  sacred  than  this 
mystic  child.  Aben-Ezra  calls  him  Sei*apis — that  is,  the 
sun :  "  Erant  iEgyptiis  simulacra  quaedam  pweri  specie^  qusQ 
vocabantur  nomine  iEgyptii  Serapis "  ((Edip.  vol.  i.  p. 
259).  This  agrees  with  what  Adrian  says  of  the  Christians 
(Flav.  Vopis.),  that  they  worshipped  Serapis,  or  the  god  on 
whose  medals  we  see  inscribed  "H\toy  Xdpa^^^s.  It  is  to  Isis, 
the  mother  of  the  god  of  light,  that  the  people  made  offerings 
of  wax  tapers  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  even  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  and  in  memory  of  whom  the  famous 
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Feast  of  Lights  is  celebrated,  which  was  instituted  in  honour 
of  Minerva  of  Sais,  of  that  chaste  virgin  who  said  of  herself 
that  she  was  a  mother,  and  that  the  fruit  of  her  womb  was 
the  sun. 

The  Chronicle  of  Alexandria  has  preserved  the  tradition  of 
the  practice  of  exhibiting  the  sun  on  the  supposed  day  of  his 
birth  as  a  new-born  infant  as  being  held  sacred  in  the 
mysteries  of  Egypt,  just  as .  it  was  in  the  mysteries  of 
Bacchus  in  Greece,  Campania,  and  Egypt,  and  this  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  "Ecdj  vvv  Alywrrtot  BedTroLova-iv  Tlap- 
Bivov  X6^ov  Kai  ^pi<f>os  iv  ^aTvrj  tiOiinsi  TTpocKifvovaiv,  Kal 
YlroXsfjMLtp  Tip  /SaaiXsi  rrjv  ahiav  irvvffavofiivfp  iXeyov,  on  irapJir* 
SoTov  fori  fivaTqpiov  wro  oalov  TIpo<f>i^TOV  rol?  irarpaaiv  tjfJL&v 
irapaZoBiv  (Chronic.  AJex.  p.  366).  "  Up  to  the  present 
time  Egypt  has  held  sacred  the  delivery  of  a  virgin  and  the 
birth  of  her  son,  who  is  exposed  in  a  cradle  to  the  adoration 
of  the  people.  King  Ptolemy  having  asked  the  reason  of 
this  practice,  the  Egyptians  told  him  that  it  was  a  mystery 
taught  to  their  ancestors  by  a  venerable  prophet.*'  Prophets 
were  the  chiefs  of  the  initiations  among  the  Egyptians. 
The  birthplace  of  Bacchus,  called  Sabazius  or  Sabaoth,  waa 
claimed  by  several  places  in  Greece,  but  his  worship  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  celebrated  on  Mount  Zelmissus,  in 
Thrace.  He  was  bom  of  a  virgin  on  the  25th  of  December ; 
he  performed  great  miracles  for  the  good  of  mankind,  rode 
in  a  triumphal  procession  on  an  ass,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Titans,  and  rose  again  from  the  dead  on  the  25th  of  March. 
He  was  always  called  the  Saviour. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  says  Pelloutier  ("  Hist,  des 
Celtes,"  t.  V.  p.  15)  honours  were  paid  by  the  Gauls,  in  the 
district  of  Chartres,  Virgini  Pariturae,  "  To  the  Virgin  who 
is  about  to  be  delivered,'*  which  could  only  be  addressed  to 
her  who  every  year  brought  back  the  god  of  light,  and  gave 
him  a  new  life. 

In  the  monument  of  Mithra.,  discovered  at  Oxford  in  1747 
(W.  Stukely,  Pakeograph.  Brit.),  is  seen,  among  the  figures 
on  the  lower  portion  of  it,  a  woman  who  is  about  to  suckle 
her  child,  or  the  goddess  of  the  year,  who  is  suckling  the 
god  of  day.  Mr.  Stukely  has  a  dissertation  upon  this  monu- 
ment, in  which  he  describes  all  the  particulars  which  esta- 
blish the  connection  between  the  festivals  at  the  birth  of 
Christ  and  those  at  the  birth  of  Mithra. 
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On  a  particular  day  in  the  year,  he  says,  the  Bomans 
celebrated  the  great  festival  of  Mithra,  to  which  especial 
honours  were  paid  in  a  cave  which  was  consecrated  to  him. 
The  Persians  called  this  festival  the  Night  of  Light,  or  the 
Birthday  of  Mithra.  The  ancient  Druids  celebrated  this 
same  festival  by  a  general  illumination,  lighting  fires  on  the 
summits  of  the  lofty  mountains,  and  beacons  on  their  towers ; 
and  in  some  districts,  he  observes,  we  do  the  same  on  the 
night  of  the  Epiphany.  This  Mithraic  worship,  he  says,  had 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  especially 
in  Gaul  and  Great  Britain.  He  also  adduces  the  testimony 
of  St.  Jerome,  who  tells  us  that  the  pagans  celebrated  the 
festivals  of  Adonis,  or  the  sun-god  (Mithra  in  Persia,  Adonis 
in  Phoenicia),  in  a  cave  like  that  of  Mithra,  and  that  the 
cave  in  which  they  celebrated  them  was  the  same  as  that  in 
which  Christ  is  Tnade  to  be  bom,  or  the  cave  of  Bethlehem. 
The  town  of  Bethlehem,  the  town  of  Light,  was  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  The  tribe  of  Judah,  in  Kircher's  planisphere, 
was  domiciled  under  the  sign  of  the  Lion,  whence  the 
expression  "  Egredietur  leo  de  tribu  Juda."  But  the  tribe 
of  Judah  was  the  tribe  of  the  sun,  or  the  domicile  of  the  sun, 
and  it  was  therefore  not  surprising  to  see  the  sun-worship 
established  there.  We  know  that  the  Arabian  tribes  domi- 
ciled under  the  protection  either  of  the  sun  or  of  a  celestial 
sign  honoured  chiefly  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  tribe. 

Nam  rudis  ante  illoe  nullo  discrimine  vita 

Li  speciem  conversa  operum  rationo  carebat, 

Et  stupefacta  noTO  pendebat  luniine  mundi, 

Turn  velut  amissis  mcerens,  turn  Ifleta  renatis 

Sideribus.  Manil.  1.  I.  ver.  61. 

Mr.  Stukely  also  quotes  a  passage  from  a  very  ancient 
Church  author,  who  is  believed  to  be  St.  Chrysostom,  who 
also  speaks  of  the  birth  of  the  Invictus,  or  the  Invincible 
Sun,  in  these  words :  "  You  speak  of  the  birth  of  the  Invin- 
cible. Who  is  this  Invincible  One,  if  it  is  not  our  Lord  ? 
Ton  call  it  the  birth  of  the  sun.  ...  It  is  he  who  is  the 
real  Sun  of  Justice." 

It  was  because  the  Christians  had  lost  the  key  of  the 
mystic  fable  that  they  saw  the  rising  of  their  Sun  of  Justice, 
where  others  only  saw  the  infancy  of  the  material  sun.  If 
St.  Augustine  had  understood  his  religion,  he  would  not  have 
said,  "  We  celebrate  the  birth  of  our  Lord  on  this  day  rightly. 
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not  because  the  sun  was  then  born,  but  because  the  Lord 
created  the  sun." 

The  Jews  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  the  month  Cheslen  (the 
first  of  December)  a  great  festival,  which  they  called  <I>w, 
or  the  Feast  of  Light,  as  may  be  seen  in  Josephus  (Antiq  Jud. 
1.  XIL  cap.  xi.),  who  attributes  the  establishment  of  it  to 
Judas  Maccabseus. 

The  accompanying  planisphere  shows  the  position  of  the 
heavens  on  the  eighth  day  before  the  kalends  of  January,  at 
which  time  the  nativity  of  Mithra  and  of  Christ  were  cele- 
brated— that  is,  that  nativity  of  the  sun-god  under  those  two 
diflferent  titles.  Herodotus  tells  us  (1.  I.  cap.  cxxxiii.)  that 
the  Magi  attached  great  importance  to  the  birthday  of  every 
man,  and  consequently  to  that  of  the  personified  year,  and 
of  the  god  of  day  described  under  the  emblem  of  the  child 
born  at  the  winter  solstice. 

This  planisphere  is  divided  into  two  by  a  line  which  termi- 
nates at  the  east  and  west,  and  which  represents  the  horizon. 
The  part  below  the  horizontal  line  comprises  the  lower  and 
invisible  hemisphere;  that  which  is  above  comprises  the 
upper  and  visible  hemisphere. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  planisphere  is  placed  the  sign 
Capricorn,  which  at  midnight  on  that  day  is  in  the  lower 
meridian,  while  Cancer  is  in  the  upper  and  visible  meridian. 
This  Capricorn  is  the  he-goat  who  was  brought  up  with  the 
god  of  light,  Jupiter,  who,  like  Christ,  took  in  the  spring 
the  shape  of  the  Ram  Ammon,  or  of  the  Lamb.  These  three 
decans,  which  are  marked,  belong  to  the  sun,  Mars,  and 
Jupiter. 

Capricorn  is  followed  by  Aquarius,  or  the  man  who  accom- 
panies one  of  the  evangelists,  and  who  is  one  of  the  four 
cherubim.  He  is  preceded  by  the  eagle  which  accompanies 
the  Evangelist  John,  and  which  is  also  one  of  the  cherubim. 
Both  of  them — that  is,  the  man  and  the  eagle — are  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  two  other  animals  which  are  in  the 
upper  hemisphere,  viz.  the  lion  and  the  ox,  which  both 
accompany  tiio  two  other  evangelists,  and  form  the  two 
other  cherubim. 

In  the  upper  and  visible  part  of  the  planisphere  is  seen  in 
the  horoscope,  or  at  the  east,  the  celestial  Virgin,  who  by  her 
ascension  presides  over  the  opening  of  the  year.  She  has 
beneath   her  feet  in  the  lower  horizon  the  dragon  of  the 
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Hesperides,  who  rises  after  her  with  Lihra,  and  who  seems 
to  pursue  her.  In  the  same  way  the  dragon  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse pursues  the  winged  woman  who  was  about  to  be 
deKvered  of  the  god  who  was  to  reign  over  the  universe,  and, 
like  the  serpent  Python,  whose  name  he  bears,  he  pursues 
Latona,  the  mother  of  the  sun,  or  of  Apollo. 

This  virgin  bore  the  name  of  Isis,  the  mother  of  Horns,  or 
the  god  of  light,  and  of  Ceres,  mother  of  the  young  god  of 
the  mysteries,  and  who  was  called  the  Holy  Virgin.  Her 
first  decan  was  that  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  god  whose  birth 
was  celebrated  on  December  25,  and  whose  natal  hour  was 
consulted  by  the  priests.  The  representation  of  the  sun  is 
consequently  placed  over  this  decan,  which  places  the  sun 
upon  her  head.  The  first  decan  of  Libra  was  that  of  the 
moon.  Thus  she  had,  like  the  woman  in  the  Apocalypse,  the 
sun  on  her  head,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet.  This  virgin 
is  represented  carrying  a  new-bom  child,  as  in  the  Persian 
spheres  of  Aben-Ezra  and  of  Abulmazar,  with  his  name  of 
Christ  and  of  Jesus. 

At  her  feet,  towards  the  eastern  side,  is  the  star  Janus, 
the  original  of  St.  Peter,  head  of  the  twelve  apostles,  as 
Janus  was  of  the  twelve  months,  or  of  the  signs,  represented 
by  twelve  altars  placed  at  his  feet. 

On  the  horizontal  line,  towards  the  east,  is  the  guardian 
or  foster-father  of  Horus,  son  of  the  virgin  Isis,  mother  of 
the  god  of  day,  preceded  by  the  bark  of  Janus,  or  the  vessel 
of  Isis  and  Osiris,  of  which  the  bark  of  Peter  and  of  Jiuius 
has  been  made,  for  both  have  the  ship  and  the  keys. 

On  the  horizon  itself  is  Stephanos,  or  the  first  paranatellon, 
of  whom  Stephanos  or  Stephen,  the  first  martyr — whose 
festival  comes  next  to  that  of  Christ,  or  on  December  26 — 
has  been  made.  He  is  followed  by  the  eagle  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  whose  festival  is  on  the  twenty- seventh  of  this 
same  month. 

The  Virgin  is  preceded  in  her  ascension,  just  as  the 
mother  of  the  god  was,  by  the  sign  of  the  Lion,  one  of  the 
four  animals  or  cherubim,  and  the  animal  which  accompanies 
the  Evangelist  Matthew.  It  is  in  this  Lion,  the  domicile  of 
the  sun,  that  the  Jewish  Cabalists  have  placed  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  "Exorietur  leo  de  tribu  Juda.  Virgo  pariet  et 
concipiet,"  &c. 

At  the  meridian  is  Cancer,  which  contains  the  manger  of 
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the  new-born  Jupiter,  and  the  asses  of  Bacchus,  or  of  the  sun- 
god,  who  was  represented  as  a  child  at  the  winter  solstice 
Thus,  at  the  lower  meridian  is  found  the  stable  of  Augias, 
the  son  of  the  sun ;  at  the  upper  meridian,  the  ass  and  the 
manger ;  in  the  east,  the  Virgin  and  her  new-bom  son ;  and 
in  the  west,  the  Lamb,  whose  form  he  assumes  in  the  mysteries 
at  the  moment  of  his  resurrection,  and  of  the  exaltation  of 
the  sun.  This  is  the  Lamb  of  the  Theophany,  or  of  the 
manifestation  of  God.  It  has  above  it  Orion,  which  contains 
the  three  beautiful  stars  still  known  by  the  people  as  the 
three  Magian  kings,  who,  warned  by  the  star  seen  in  the 
east,  came  to  worship  the  Lamb  which  was  to  restore  all 
things,  or  Christ,  who  in  this  shape  is  to  undertake  again 
the  empire  of  the  universe.  This  star,  which  warned  them 
of  this  nativity,  was,  according  to  Zoroaster's  prophecy 
(Abulfar.  Dynast,  p.  54),  to  represent  a  young  virgin,  such 
as  is  seen  on  the  eastern  side  at  the  commencement  of  the 
annual  revolution. 

Above  the  three  kings  is  the  Bull  or  Ox,  a  symbolic  animal 
which  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  evangelists,  and  whose  shape 
is  assumed  by  one  of  the  cherubim. 

Such  is  the  exact  position  of  the  sphere  at  the  instant  of 
midnight  on  December  25,  on  the  8th  day  before  the  kalends 
of  January,  at  the  time  that  Christ  is  made  to  be  bom,  and 
at  the  time  that  the  birth  of  Mithra  was  celebrated — Mithra^ 
the  god  of  light  and  day,  who,  like  Christ,  died,  was  bom 
again,  and  saved  those  who  were  initiated  into  his  mystericB 
by  his  sufferings- 
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The  sun,  who  was  the  repairer  of  the  evils  produced  by 
winter,  being  held  to  be  bom  at  the  moment  of  the  solstioe, 
in  the  fictions  of  the  mystagogues,  had  to  remain  three 
mouths  in  the  lower  signs,  and  in  the  region  which  belongs 
to  the  prince  of  darkness,  and  to  death,  before  crossings  the 
equinox,  which  was  to  make  his  triumph  over  night  certain, 
and  to  restore  the  face  of  the  earth.  During  all  this  period, 
therefore,  he  is  to  be  made  to  live  exposed  to  the  infirmities 
of  mortal  existence,  until  he  has  assumed  again  in  his  triumph 
all  the  attributes  of  deity.  The  allegorical  genius  of  the 
mystagogues  will  compose  a  life  for  him,  or  invent  a  history  of 
his  life,  such  as  the  hierophants  of  Egypt  made  for  Osiris  and 
Typhon,  of  which  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  have  preserved  some 
fragments.  Bishop  Synesius  (De  Provident.  1.  I.)  has  drawn 
for  us  in  a  similar  manner  the  portrait  of  the  life,  manners, 
and  adventures  of  the  sacred  fable  of  the  Egyptians  respect- 
ing Osiris  and  Typhon,  who,  he  says,  were  two  brothers,  but 
with  different  souls,  one  from  a  light,  the  other  from  a  dark, 
source. 

The  story  devised  for  Christ  was  rather  a  melancholj 
legend  than  an  able  poem :  he  was  not  made  a  hero  so  mnch 
as  a  gentle,  patient,  beneficent  man,  who  came  upon  earth 
to  inculcate  by  his  example  the  virtues  which  were  endea- 
voured to  be  taught  to  those  who  were  initiated  into  his 
mysteries.  He  was  made  to  undergo,  to  inculcate,  and  to 
herald  the  austerities  which  the  Brahmins  and  other  Eastern 
devotees  still  practice.  He  had  his  disciples,  like  the 
Siamese  Samnonacodon.  The  legends  respecting  him  par- 
take of  the  character  of  the  aiisterer  sects  of  Judsea,  and 
are  often  copied  from  the  old  Jewish  legends.  He  is  made 
to  be  circumcised,  and  his  mother  to  be  purified.  When  he 
has  become  of  mature  age,  he  publishes  the  doctrine  of 
bis   initiation,   and   supports   it  by   miracles.     As   Bishop 
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Synesius  observes,  the  heads  of  the  initiation  into  the 
Christian  mysteries  felt  that  the  people  must  be  deceived  by 
the  imposing  spectacle  of  miracles  and  by  illusions.  Those 
who  wrote  the  life  made  it  to  have  passed  in  a  particular 
country — Judsea — at  a  particular  time,  such  as  the  age  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  under  a  particular  governor — 
Pontius  Pilate — of  whose  acts  we  do  not  hear  till  some  forty 
years  or  more  after  they  are  alleged  to  have  taken  place. 

Synesius  has  drawn  up  the  story  of  Osiris  and  Typhon  in 
exactly  the  same  manner,  with  of  course  no  other  object 
than  that  of  describing  the  opposite  characteristics  of  good 
and  evil,  and  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil,  after  personifying 
them  both,  and  giving  them  adventures  analogous  to  their 
characters.  Everything  is  the  work  of  imagination,  except 
that,  as  in  the  story  of  Christ,  some  marvels  have  been 
*  extracted  from  other  fictions  respecting  the  same  god  of 
light,  such  as  the  turning  the  water  into  wine,  and  riding  in 
triumph  on  an  ass,  like  Bacchus,  as  well  as  some  from  Jewish 
and  other  sources.  These  marvellous  narratives,  however, 
do  not  follow  the  course  of  the  sun  with  any  regularity,  like 
the  poems  respecting  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  though  they 
contain  many  references  to  the  solar  myth.  The  two  leading 
mysteries  which  are  founded  upon  it  are  the  Nativity,  which 
has  been  explained,  and  the  Resurrection  in  tlie  form  of  the 
Lamb  which  is  to  restore  all  things. 

The  sun  brings  about  this  restoration,  and  reassumes  his 
empire  over  darkness,  at  the  vernal  equinox ;  and  it  is  at  that 
very  time  that  Christ  triumphs,  for  he  triumphs  at  Easter, 
and  the  Christian  Easter  is  necessarily  fixed  at  the  equinox. 
The  reason  it  was  fixed  at  that  time  is,  that  it  was  the  festival 
of  the  Passage  of  the  Lord  the  Sun  to  the  northern  regions, 
and  to  those  which  compose  the  domain  of  Ormuzd,  or  of  the 
light.  The  word  phase  has  always  been  translated  "  festum 
transitus,"  or  festival  of  the  Passage  of  the  Lord.  The  sun 
was  called  Adoni,  or  Lord.  Porphyry  (De  Abstinent.  1.  IV.), 
in  a  prayer  which  he  addresses  to  him,  calls  him  "  The  Lord 
the  Sun ; ''  and  in  the  consecration  of  the  seven  days  of  the 
week  to  the  seven  planets,  the  day  of  the  sun,  or  Dies  Solis, 
is  called  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  or  Dies  Dominica,  while  the 
other  days  merely  retain  the  names  of  their  planets.  The 
sun  is  the  only  one  which  is  called  lord  or  king  of  the 
universe. 
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Tins  festival  of  the  transit  was  originally  fixed  on  the  Sth 
day  before  the  kalends  of  April,  or  three  months  exactly, 
day  for  day,  after  the  Dies  Natalis  on  the  8th  day  before 
the  kalends  of  January,  and  corresponded  to  the  25th  of 
March.  Then  the  sun  renewed  nature,  having  destroyed 
the  former  world,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  Lamb  raised  a 
new  world,  in  which  virtue  and  happiness  resumed  their 
empire.  All  these  mystic  ideas  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
passage  from  Cedrenus,  who  fixes  the  primitive  creation  and 
the  restoration,  and  commencement  of  a  new  age  and  world, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  first,  at  the  25th  of  March.  "  The 
first  day  of  the  first  month,"  he  says,  "  is  the  first  of  the 
month  Nisan,  which  corresponds  to  the  25th  of  March  of  the 
Bomans,  and  with  the  Egyptian  month  Phamenoth.  On  that 
day  Gabriel  gave  the  salutation  to  Mary  to  conceive  the 
Saviour.  On  that  same  day  our  Saviour-God,  after  having 
finished  his  career,  rose  again  from  the  dead,  which  our 
ancient  Fathers  called  the  Pascha,  or  Passage  of  the  Lord. 
It  is  on  this  same  day  of  the  month  of  March  that  our  old 
theologians  fix  the  return,  or  the  second  advent,  of  this 
Saviour- God,  which  is  the  time  when  the  general  judgment 
is  to  take  place,  the  new  era  having  necessarily  to  run  from 
that  equinoctial  period,  because  it  is  on  that  same  day  that 
God  originally  created  heaven,  earth,  wind,  and  light." 

Cedrenus  says  that  this  was  why  the  Church  ordered  the 
Passover  to  take  place  on  the  25th  of  March :  "OOev  koI  to 
KVfjiOP  Trdaxa  ioprafyuf  17  ^KKicKriaia  'n'apsikfj(f>s  ijj  KE  rou 
Maprlov  fir)vos ;  and  in  another  place  he  says,  ^A\r)0ii/op  <f}&9 
Q  Xpurros  iic  Td<f>ov  avirsCKev.  This  tomb  is  the  lower  hemi- 
sphere, the  abode  of  darkness,  in  which  Adonis,  or  the  sun, 
is  enclosed  until  his  resurrection. 

"  Eratque  dies  paschalis  iste,  quo  sol  ingressus  est  primum 
signum  arietis,  eratque  dies  ille  solemnis  ac  celeberrimus  apud 
^gyptios"  (Chron.  p.  7).  "Quin  et  oviculse  in  -Sgypto 
mactatse  adhuc  apud  iEgyptios  traditio  celebratur,  etiam  apud 
idolatras :  in  tempore  enim,  quando  pascha  illic  fiebat  (est 
autem  principium  veris  cum  fit  sequinoctium)  omnes  ^gyptii 
rubricam  accipiunt  per  ignorantiam  et  illinunt  oves,  illinunt 
arbores,  sicut  ac  reliqua,  preedicantes  quod  ignis  in  hac  die 
combussit  orbem  terrarum.  Figura  autem  sanguinis  igni- 
ijolor,"  Ac.  (Epiph.  adv.  Hseres.  vol.  I.  cap.  xviii.). 

In  another  place  Cedrenus  fixes  the  death  of  Christ  in  the 
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nineteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  on  the  23rd  of  March  ;  and  his 
resurrection  on  the  25th.  From  this,  he  says,  is  derived  the 
practice  in  the  Church  of  celebrating  Easter  on  the  25th  of 
March.     On  that  dayjthe  true  light  came  forth  from  the  grave. 

The  Eastern  Chronicle  (Abrah.  Echel.  Chron.  p.  7)  also 
fixes  Easter  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  Aries, 
or  the  Lamb,  and  says  that  the  equinox  was  one  of  the 
greatest  Egyptian  festivals,  which  Plutarch  confirms  (De 
Iside,  p.  368).  St.  Epiphanius  also  speaks  of  it  as  having 
existed  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  in  Egypt.  In  this 
festival  everything  was  marked  with  red,  to  foretell  the  cele- 
brated conflagration  of  the  universe ;  and  it  took  place,  like 
Easter,  at  the  beginning  of  spring  (Epiph.  adv.  Hseres.  cap. 
xviii.).  The  Babbis  have  preserved  the  same  traditions. 
Our  festival  of  Easter  does  not  now  fall  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  sign;  but  in  primitive  times  it  was  fixed  on  the 
25th  of  the  month,  as  is  still  further  shown  by  a  passage 
from  Theophanes,  printed  in  the  Uranologia  of  Father  Petau 
(vol.  iii. ;  Auctar.  p.  158) :  "  Hunc  enim  invenit  die  28 
Martii  ejusdem  ac  parasceve,  in  salutiferam  passionem 
incidisse,  quam  pro  nobis  sponte  ille  sustinuit,  et  sepultus  a 
Josepho,  qui  ex  Arimathea  erat  oriundus  et  Nicodemo,  terti& 
ab  eadem  parasceve  die  resurrexit,  unfi.  sabbatorum  et  Nisan 
primi  apud  Hebrseos  mensis  prima  die,  quse  vicesima  quinta 
Martii  una  eademque  semper  incidit." 

In  the  Persian  mysteries,  the  body  of  a  young  man,  ap- 
parently dead,  was  exhibited,  which  was  figured  to  be  re- 
stored to  life.  By  his  suflFerings  he  was  believed  to  have 
worked  their  salvation,  and  on  this  account  he  was  called 
their  Saviour.  His  priests  watched  his  tomb  to  midnight  of 
the  vigil  of  the  25th  of  March,  with  loud  cries,  and  in  dark- 
ness, when  all  at  once  the  light  burst  forth  from  all  parts, 
and  the  priest  cried,  "  Rejoice,  O  sacred  initiated  !  your  god 
is  risen.  His  death,  his  pains  and  sufferings,  have  worked 
your  salvation.'' 

This  was  the  day  also  on  which  the  Romans  celebrated  the 
triumph  of  the  sun-god  over  the  darkness  of  winter  by  a 
festival  which  they  termed  Hilaria.  The  resurrection  of 
Christ  was  held  to  have  taken  place  at  midnight  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month,  exactly  three  months  after  the  Nativity, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Theodore  of  Guza  (cap.  vi.).  Father  Petau 
says  (Uranol.  vol.  L  p.  168) :   "  Theologi  qui  accolunt  Athon 
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montem,  totis  viribns  contendimt  circiter  noctis  mediom  re- 
Hiirrectioiicin  factum  esse,  et  sacra  ilia  antelucana  in  ejus 
UKMnoriiiin  a  motlia  iiocto  iiiei|nuut." 

Tho  iii^ht  of  the  2'Mli  of  March  was  as  celebrated  among 
the  Chri:itiaiis  as  that  of  the  25th  of  December.  It  is  known 
in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  as  the  Penrig^lium  Pasclue. 
St.  August ine  (vol.  v.  p.  is."))  has  a  sermon  entitled  **  De  esu 
ULrni  in  i)ervigiHo  paschic."  *' It  is  to-day,"  he  says,  ^that 
tlie  Lamb  which  takes  awaj  tlie  sins  of  the  world  is  slain  for 
the  salvation  of  man.  To-day  our  gates  should  be  marked 
with  his  blcKKl.  Let  us  prepare  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb.'' 
Isidore  <if  St^'ille  (Orig.  1.  VI.  cap.  xvi.)  also  speaks  of  this 
Pervigilium  Pascha?,  or  night  of  Easter,  when  the  moment  of 
the  resum^ction  was  awaited,  and  when  a  festival  was  held 
to  ci^lebrate  the  renewal  of  all  things.  He  says  :  "  PaschsD 
nox  itleo  pen'igilium  dieitur,  propter  adventum  regis  et 
Domini  nostri,  ut  tempus  resurrectionis  ejus  nos  non  dor- 
inieutos,  sed  vigilantes  inveniat.  Cujus  noctis  ratio  est,  sire 
quo<l  in  eadem  ciim  vitam  reeipit,  cum  passus  est,  sic  quod 
postal  eadem  hora,  qua  resurrexit,  ad  judicandimi  yentums 
est.  p]o  autem  modo  agimus  pascha,  ut  non  solum  mortem 
ac  resurreotionem  Christi  in  memoriam  revocemus,  sed  etiam 
Cflptera  qua*  circa  eum." 

*'  Ad  sacramentorum  significationem  inspiciamus,  propter 
initium  nova*  vitie  et  propter  novum  hominem  quern  jubemos 
indutTe,  et  exuere  veterem  expurgando  vetus  femientum, 
quoniam  pascha  nostrum  immolatus  est  Christus.  Propter 
banc  ergo  vita3  novitatem  primus  mensis  novorum  in  anni 
nii^nsibus  celebrationi  Paaohali  attributus  est  mystic^." 

H»Te  we  see  how  physical  ideas  were  applied  to  intellectual 
initiations,  and  how  the  renewal  of  nature  at  this  period  ¥ras 
made  emblematic  of  that  which  should  take  place  in  our  souls 
at  this  period. 

Lactantius  (1.  VII.  cap.  xix.)  also  fixes  the  moment  when 
Christ  rose  triumphant  from  his  tc>mb,  and  that  when,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  universe,  he  is  again  to  create  a  new 
world  of  light,  and  to  establish  the  new  order  of  things, 
which  is  waited  for  in  the  middle  of  this  night.  He  says  : 
"  Tum  ai>erietur  coelum  medium  intempesta  et  tenebrosiL 
nocte,  uti  orbi  toto  lumen  descendentis  Dei  tanquam  fulgor 
appareat :  quod  Sibylla  his  versibus  locuta  est : 

llvp  tarai  ffcd'ot  iV  rj/  fiioay  vvxri  /ifXaiVy. 
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Hoc  est  non  qua?  a  nobis  propter  adventum  regis  ac  Dei 
uostri  pervigilio  celebratur,  cujus  noctiq  duplex  ratio  est,  quod 
iu  eS.  et  vitam  recipit,  cum  passus  est,  et  postea  orbis  terrse 
regnum  recepturus  est/' 

Constantine  was  in  .the  habit  of  causing  wax  torches  and 
lamps  to  be  lit  in  any  town  in  which  he  happened  to  be  on 
Easter  night.  All  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Saturday,  and 
especially  those  of  the  New  Fire  and  the  famous  Paschal 
Taper,  have  been  instituted  in  honour  of  this  triumph  of 
the  god  of  light  over  darkness.  The  ceremony  which  still 
takes  place  at  Jerusalem  at  the  mystic  tomb  of  the  sun  and 
of  Christ  is  a  striking  proof  of  this.  Every  year  at  Easter 
the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  shuts  himself  up  in  a  little  vault, 
which  is  called  the  tomb  of  Christ  (it  would  be  the  tomb  of 
Osiris  in  Egypt).  He  has  some  packets  of  small  wax  tapers ; 
he  strikes  a  light,  lights  one  of  these  packets,  and  causes  a 
light  to  burst  forth,  such  as  is  seen  on  the  stage,  to  make 
the  people  believe  that  fire  has  come  down  from  heaven  to 
earth.  Then  he  comes  out  of  the  vault,  exclaiming,  "  Fire 
has  come  down  from  heaven — the  holy  taper  is  lighted !  '* 
Immediately  all  the  credulous  spectators  buy  these  conse- 
crated tapers. 

The  whole  service  for  Holy  Saturday  on  the  consecration 
of  fire  shows  its  nature.  In  it  are  these  words :  Hsec  nox 
ver6  beata  nox,  in  quS,  destructis  vinculis  mortis  Christus 
ab  inferis  victor  ascendit."  Everything  in  it  shows  that 
it  is  the  festival  of  the  passage  of  light,  which  triumphs  over 
darkness,  and  of  the  passage  from  the  empire  of  evil  to  that 
of  good,  of  deliverance  from  oppression,  of  the  re-creation  of 
all  things;  and  everywhere  in  it  is  seen  the  Lamb  who 
restores  all  things. 

Pietro  della  Valle  (1.  XVIII.)  has  given  an  account  of  the 
ceremony  of  the  Holy  Fire  at  the  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem, 
and  of  the  deceit  of  the  priests,  who  make  the  people  believe 
that  fire  comes  down  from  heaven  on  that  day.  They  do  it 
so  skilfully  that  anyone  might  be  deceived.  The  flame,  he 
says,  is  seen  to  rise,  and  to  come  out  of  the  roof  of  the 
vault  so  exactly  at  the  proper  time,  through  certain  small 
windows,  that  it  really  seems  as  though  it  did  come  down 
from  heaven. 

A  ceremony  very  similar  to  this  is  to  be  seen  on  a  monu- 
ment still  existing  in  Egypt,  and  engraved  in  Montfaucon 
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("Antiq.  Expliq.  Suppl^m/'  pL  51).  A  pile  of  wood  is 
represented  on  it,  composed  of  three  heaps  of  wood,  con- 
sisting of  ten  logs  each,  which  number  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  decans  of  the  first  sign ;  and  they  are  divided,  like  it, 
into  three  portions.  On  each  heap  is  seen  the  equinoctial 
Lamb,  or  Aries,  and  above  a  huge  sun,  whose  rays  extend  to 
the  ground.  The  priests  touch  them  with  the  tips  of  their 
fingers,  to  extract  from  them  the  sacred  fire  which  is  to 
set  the  pile  of  the  Lamb  on  fire,  and  to  cause  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  universe. 

St.  Jerome  (1.  IV.  cap.  xxviii.,  in  Matt.)  tells  us  why  the 
Pervigilium  Paschse  was  observed.  It  was,  he  says,  a 
tradition  among  the  Jews,  who  transmitted  it  to  the  Chris- 
tians, that  Christ  would  come  at  midnight  on  that  day. 
This  is  why  they  did  not  go  to  bed.  These  various  passages 
show  why  this  day  was  originally  fixed  upon,  and  the  nature 
of  the  festival  held  upon  it.  We  have  now  to  examine  the 
symbolic  form  under  which  the  sun-god  triumphs. 

The  triumph  of  the  sun,  according  to  the  Persians,  is  his 
return  to  Aries,  or  the  Lamb.  This  sun  of  the  equinox  must 
therefore  be  drawn  with  the  attributes  of  Aries,  or  the  Lamb. 
Sometimes  a  young  man  was  drawn  leading  a  ram,  or  with 
a  ram  at  his  side ;  sometimes  he  wore  ram's  horns  on  his 
head,  like  the  god  Ammon  of  the  Libyans,  who  placed  the 
throne  of  their  god  in  the  equinoctial  Aries  ;  at  other  times 
a  slaughtered  lamb  was  represented,  just  as  in  former  times 
the  Mithraic  ox  was  represented,  slaughtered,  and  fertilising 
the  earth  with  his  blood.  These  are  different  methods  of 
representing  the  same  idea.  As  the  principle  of  evil  was 
represented  by  the  serpent  of  the  constellations,  so  should 
the  good  principle,  or  the  sun  of  spring,  be  represented  by 
the  ram  or  lamb.  And  so  it  was.  To  describe  the  vivify- 
ing heat  which  warms  the  universe,  according  to  Abneph 
(Kircher,  (Edip.),  the  ancients  drew  the  ram.  **  Ut  pingant 
calorem  mundanum,  arietem  pingunt."  It  follows  that 
the  Egyptian  god,  or  the  Jupiter  with  the  ram's  horns, 
called  Ammon,  is  nothing  else  than  the  sun  of  spring,  which 
agrees  with  the  testimony  of  Martianus  Capella  in  his  Hymn 
to  the  Sun,  who  says  that  the  lamb  or  ram  god  is  nothing 
else  than  the  sun.  If,  then,  Christ  is  the  sun,  he  must  be 
represented,  like  that  star,  by  the  symbolic  lamb.  This,  we 
know,  he  is.     He  is  called  everywhere  in  Scripture  by  the 
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mystic  name  of  the  Lamb.  His  mysteries  are  the  mysteries 
of  the  Lamb  without  spot:  the  world  is  renewed  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.  Everywhere  it  is  the  blood  of  the  Lamb 
which  makes  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  When 
the  mystic  bread  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  be  is  presented 
to  the  i)eople,  the  initiated  i)erson  is  told,  *^  Ecce  Agnus 
Dei  qui  tollit  peccata  mundi."  He  is  called  the  Lamb 
which  has  been  slain  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
The  faithful  are  called  the  followers  of  the  Lamb  in  the 
Apocalypse. 

Osiris  was  represented  as  being  stretched  on  the  immense 
cross  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  meridian  and  the  equator. 
This  deity  was  suspended  in  the  Phrygian  mysteries  to  a 
cruciform  tree^  which  was  cut  up  and  distributed  as  a  talis- 
man, and  which  became  the  Lignum  Yitae.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  "  salvation  by  wood,"  which  is  a  portion  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  mystic  word  "  Abraxas." 

Julius  Firmicus  gives  the  following  account  of  the  rites  of 
Tammuz  or  Adonis,  or  the  Syrian  or  Jewish  p^  oefri,  or 
^HK  adun: — 

"  On  a  certain  night  (while  the  ceremony  of  the  Adonia, 
or  religious  rites  in  honour  of  Adonis,  lasted),  an  image 
was  laid  upon  a  bed,  and  bewailed  in  doleful  ditties.  After 
they  had  satiated  themselves  with  fictitious  lamentations, 
light  was  brought  in  ;  then  the  mouths  of  all  the  mourners 
were  anointed  by  the  priest,  upon  which  he,  Mrith  a  gentle 
murmur,  whispered : 

Trost,  je  saints,  jour  god  restored. 
Trust  ye  in  your  risen  Lord ; 
For  the  pains  which  he  endured 
Our  salvation  have  procured." 

After  the  enemy  of  the  Lamb,  the  great  serpent,  and  all 
the  genii  who  form  his  retinue,  are  precipitated  into  hell, 
nature  is  renewed,  and  the  initiated  are  shown  the  Lamb 
and  the  holy  city.  This  city  is  divided,  like  the  heavens, 
into  twelve  stations,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Lamb,  as 
it  is  in  the  zodiac,  under  which  sign  the  harmony  of  the 
universe  is  restored.  It  is  divided  into  threes,  like  the 
signs  and  the  seasons.  The  twelve  tutelary  genii  of  the  signs 
preside  over  it  under  the  name  of  Apostles  of  the  Lamb,  or  of 
Aries.  The  foundations  of  the  wall  are  the  same  precious 
stones  as  were  worn  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest^ 
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and  which,  according  to  the  explanation  given  bj  Josephns, 
Philo,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Stromat.  1.  Y.),  represented 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  They  are  the  same,  and  are 
arranged  in  the  same  order,  as  the  stones  by  which  the 
Arabian  astrologers  designate  the  twelve  houses  of  the  snn, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Kircher  ((Edip.  vol.  ii.  p.  177).  The  Ijamb 
is  the  temple  and  the  light  of  this  city.  Those  only  are  ad- 
mitted who  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life — that  is, 
only  those  who  are  initiated  into  light,  which  conquers  nnder 
the  sign  of  the  Lamb.  Lastly  is  seen  the  river  of  Time, 
which,  like  a  river  of  clear  water,  proceeds  out  of  the  throne 
of  the  Lamb,  on  the  banks  of  which  is  planted  the  tree  of 
Ufe,  which  bears  twelve  fruits,  and  yields  one  every  month. 
There  is  no  more  curse,  for  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb  is  there,  and  his  servants  (those  who  are  initiated  in 
his  mysteries)  shall  have  his  name  on  their  foreheads. 
Blessed  are  they  that  wash  their  robes  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life. 

The  type  and  the  symbolic  name  of  the  Lamb  was  care- 
fully preserved  by  the  Christians,  bee . i use  it  was  the  watch- 
word, the  symbol,  and,  as  it  were,  the  tessera  y  of  that  company 
of  initiated  persons  who  called  themselves  the  disciples  of  the 
Lamb,  and  those  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  the  initia- 
tion of  the  lamb.     This,  therefore,  was  the  sign,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  seal,  by  which  all  the  initiated  were  marked.     It 
was  the  symbolic  attribute  by  which  they  recognised  their 
fraternity,  just  as  the  Freemasons  have  their  characteristic 
attributes,  and  the  symbols  which  belong  to  their  association. 
Hence  was  derived  the  practice  in  the  primitive  Church  of 
giving  the  initiated  persons,  or  those  who  had  been  newly 
baptized,  the  seal  of  the  lamb  for  a  tessera  (Casali  De  Veter. 
Sacr.  Christ.  Bitib.  cap.  v.  p.  62),  or  a  piece  of  wax  stamped 
with  a  representation  of  the  lamb.     Casali  says :  "  Fuit  con- 
Buetudo  dandi  baptizatis  in  cerA  conseerata  imagines  a^i 
coelestis  (ut  ait  Guliel.  Durantus  in  Ration.  Divin.  Offic),  et 
hodi^    BomaB    peragitur    ca^rimonia    veteris    consuetudinis 
vestigium,    quod     die    dominico     qui    paschatis    solemnia 
subsequitur,  dum  pontifex  agnos  e  cera  rite  consecratA  fictos 
domesticis    distribuit,   acolytlms    turn    alta    voce    clamat: 
Domine,  Domine,  Domine,  isti  sunt  agni  noveUi  qui,  &c., 
alleluia  modo  veniant  ad  fontes,  &c."     The  Christians    at 
that  time  made  their  children  wear  round  their  necks  the 
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symbolic  image  of  the  lamb,  instead  of  that  of  a  bull  (Casal. 
cap.  xlviii.  p.  267).     Everyone  knows  the  Agnns  Deis. 

At  that  time  no  other  representation  of  Christ  was  known 
than  the  figure  of  the  lamb ;  sometimes  with  a  vessel,  into 
which  the   blood  of  the  slain  lamb  flowed  (Casal.  cap.  iii. 
p.  14),  sometimes  at  the  foot  of  a  cross,  as  may  be  seen  in 
an  ancient  monument  engraved  in  Casalius   (ibid.  p.  48). 
St.    Paulinus,   bishop   of   Nola    (Epist.    xii.   ad   Sulpitium 
Severum),  says :  "  Sub  cruce  sanguined,  niveo  stat  Christus  in 
agno ;  "  "  Et  paulo  post — Sanctam  fatuntur  crux  et  agnus 
victimam''  (Firm.  1.  II.  cap.  iii.  and  XII.  cap.  xi.).     This 
practice  of  exposing  the  symbolic  lamb  to  be  worshipped  by 
the  people  continued  until  the  year  680.     It  was  ordered  at 
the  sixth  Synod  of  Constantinople,  can.  82,  that  instead  of 
the  lamb — the  only  representation  used  up  to  that  time — a 
man  on  a  cross  should  be  substituted,  which  was  confirmed 
by  Adrian  I.   (Decret.   de   Consecr.  Distinct,  iii.  can.  60). 
Pope   Adrian  I.,  in   the   seventh   council,  in  his  letter  to 
Tarasius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  approves  of  and  adopts 
the  representation  of  Christ  in  the  shape  of  the  lamb.     It  is 
still  seen  in  churches.     It  formerly  existed  over  the  portal 
of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  where  it  was  represented  of  the  size 
of  life ;  but  it  was  taken  away,  together  with  the  other  figures, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  Republic.     It  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
other  parts  of  the  church,  sometimes  joined  to  the  book  of 
the  seven  seals,  or  of  the  planetary  destinies,  sometimes  lying 
down  with  the  mystic  cross. 

The  word  "  exaltation ''  used  by  the  sun- worshippers,  has 
been  preserved  by  the  Freemasons,  and  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
'  Church,  who  call  the  resurrection  of  Christ  by  this  its  true 
and  original  name.  St.  Athanasius  uses  it  (Ath.  cont.  Arian. 
Orat.  ii.  p.  350) ;  and  he  explains  St.  Paul's  expression, 
**Exaltavit  ilium  Deus,"  to  mean  the  resurrection.  He 
looks  upon  the  two  expressions  as  being  identical.  All  the 
ancient  mysteries  were  celebrated  at  the  two  equinoctial 
periods.  The  Emperor  Julian  (Orat.  v.),  has  given  us  the 
reason,  which  has  already  been  stated,  and  it  was  especially 
at  that  time  that  the  celebrated  spring  festival  in  honour  of 
the  exaltation  of  the  god  Atys  took  place.  Julian  tells  ua 
that  the  sun  of  spring  had  the  power  of  attracting  to  himself 
virtuous  souls.  This  explains  the  passage  in  the  fourth 
gospel,  ^^  Cum  exaltatus  fuero  a  terr^  omnia  traham  mecum." 
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Tliis  idea  is  found  in  India,  where  the  Bralimiiis  say  tliat 
the  just  pass  into  Brahma's  paradise,  drawn  thither  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  when  he  directs  his  course  towards  the  north. 
The  Arabians  had  two  sacred  idols  at  Mecca,  the  one  white, 
and  the  other  black  (Bernard.  Beindenbak).     The  one    (the 
white  one)  was  worshipped  when  the  sun  entered  the  sign  of 
the  Lamb.      The   Ammonites  brought  incense  to  it.     The 
other  (the  black  one)  was  worshipped  when  the  sun  entered 
Libra.     Astrological  reasons  were  given  for  this  idolatrons 
worship,  taken   from  the   theory  of  the  exaltation  of  the 
planets.     Vincent  de  Beauvais  (Specul.  Historic.  1.  TV.)  men- 
tions a  similar  ceremony  practised  by  some  Indian  tribes  at 
the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  vernal  eqninox. 
The  great  Persian  festival  is  still  that  of  the  Nenronz,  or 
new  year.     The  beginning  of  the  year  was  fixed  at  the  period 
of  the  sun's  entrance  into  the  Lamb  by  Giemschid  at  this 
period,  according  to  them,  because  light  and  motion  were 
g^ven  to  the  universe  at  that  instant  (Hyde,  De  Vet.  Pers. 
Rel.  cap.  xix.).     They  celebrate  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the 
equinoctial  point,  formerly  the  Lamb,  with  the  greatest  pomp. 
They  sing  the  praises  of  the  Great  Lamb  who  gives  a  new- 
life  to  nature.     They  represent  in  it  the  august  messenger, 
the  envoy  of  God,  the  blessed  one  who  comes  to  bring  in 
the  new  year,  and  to  renew  all  nature  with  it  (Hyde,  ibid.). 
**  Hie  novus  dies  mensis  no\n,  de  anno  novo,  novi  temporis,  qno 
necesse   est  renovari  quidquid  tempore  constat,"   says  the 
king  to  his  court. 

Bishop  Synesius  makes  the  tyranny  of  Typhon  to  end,  and 
Osiris  to  return,  at   the  very  moment   the   sacred   fire  is 
lighted  on  the  altars,  and  that  the  returning  Osiris  comes  to  • 
name  the  year.     He  mentions  this,  however,  with  an  air  of 
mystery,  and  adds,  that  he  says  nothing  about  it  except  what 
can  be  told  to  the  people.     The  other  Fathers  of  the  Church 
and  the  Christian  writers  often  speak  of  these  festivals,  which 
were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Osiris,  and  draw  a  parallel  between  it  and  that  of  Christ^ 
St.   Athanasius,  St.    Augustine,  Theophilus,   Athenagoras, 
Minutius  Felix,  Lactautius,  Julius  Firmicus,  all  the  l)agan 
and  Christian  authors  who  have  spoken  of  Osiris,  or  the  snn- 
god  who  was  worshipped  by  that  name  in  Egypt,  agree  in 
describing  the  mourning  which  took  place  at  his  death  every 
year.     The  same  was  the  case  with  Bacchus,  whom  Hero- 
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dotus,  Plutarch,  Macrobius,  and  all  the  ancients  consider  to 
be  the  same  as  Osiris,  and  consequently  as  the  sun.  Bacchus 
therefore  is  born,  dies,  goes  down  to  hell,  and  rises  again, 
just  as  Osiris  and  as  Christ  do. 

Bacchus  dies,  like  Osiris ;  he  is  torn  to  pieces,  like  him,  by 
the  giants,  and  afterwards  he  is  restored  to  life.  Such  was 
the  doctrine  which  was  taught  in  the  solar  mysteries  under 
the  name  of  Bacchus  (Macrob.  Somn.  Scip.  1.  I.  cap.  xii.),  in 
whom  the  theologians  behold  the  mind,  the  Nov*,  or  the 
A6yo9  of  the  Deity,  so  far  as  it  is  united  to  matter,  and,  so 
to  speak,  incarnated,  until  it  is  afterwards  restored  to  that 
single  and  eternal  principle  from  which  it  descended — an 
idea  which  much  resembles  that  of  the  incarnate  Logos,  who 
is  put  to  death,  rises  again,  and  returns  to  the  bosom  of  his 
father.  At  St.  Denis,  over  the  portal  of  the  temple  of 
Bacchus,  or  the  Gaulish  Dionysus,  is  a  zodiac  like  the  one  at 
Notre  Dame,  but  less  complete,  for  the  figures  which  repre- 
sent the  different  degrees  of  heat  and  light  are  absent. 

Over  the  side-door  which  is  to  the  left,  or  towards  the 
north,  is  the  zodiac ;  and  over  the  side-door  which  is  on  the 
right  or  southern  side,  are  the  twelve  representations  of  the 
agricultural  operations  of  each  month.  Christ  is  on  the  top 
of  the  centre  of  the  door,  between  the  two  columns  which 
support  the  representations  of  the  signs,  each  of  which  is 
enchased  in  a  species  of  circular  medallion.  There  are  only 
ten  signs,  five  on  each  side,  which  are  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  domiciles.  The  signs  of  Mercury,  viz.  Virgo  and 
Gemini,  are  on  the  top  of  each  column ;  at  the  bottom  are 
the  two  domiciles  of  Saturn,  Aquarius  and  Capricorn.  The 
domiciles  of  the  sun  and  moon,  Leo  and  Cancer,  are  not 
there  :  there  has  been  some  transposition,  for  Virgo  is  above 
Taurus,  and  Gemini  above  Libra. 

At  the  southern  door,  where  the  twelve  agricultural  re- 
presentations are,  there  is  on  the  left  column  a  man  cutting 
iron  ;  2nd,  a  man  thrashing  com ;  3rd,  two  men  pouring 
wine  into  a  cask ;  4th,  a  man  beating  down  acorns,  which 
two  pigs  are  devouring ;  6th,  a  man  putting  a  pig  in  the 
salt-tub,  and  a  pig  which  has  been  killed  hung  up  by  the 
hind  legs ;  6th,  a  man  at  table,  who  seems  to  be  kneading 
some  paste  which  some  one  else  brings  him;  near  him  is 
a  fireplace,  in  which  wood  is  burning. 

The  other  column  represents :  1st,  at  the  top,  a  man  who 
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is  raking  up  hay ;  2n(l,  a  man  talking  a  horse,  saddled  and 
bridled,  out  to  pasture ;  8rd,  a  man  passing  his  hand  over 
some  flowering  plants  which  are  shooting  out  of  the  grotind; 
4th,  two  men  cutting  trees ;  one  has  a  cloak  with  a  hood ; 
5th,  two  men  with  hoods  on,  sitting  in  arm-chairs ;  one  of 
them  seems  to  be  stirring  a  brasier  with  a  pair  of  tongs  ; 
6th,  a  Janus  with  two  faces,  one  old,  the  other  young. 
He  is  drawing  the  new  year  out  of  a  door,  under  the  emblem 
of  a  little  man;  and  is  making  the  man  who  represents  the 
expiring  year  go  in  on  the  other  side,  that  of  the  old  face, 
the  other,  or  new  year,  being  on  the  side  of  the  young  face. 
The  old  portion  of  the  body  is  covered  by  a  cloak,  while  the 
new  portion  is  naked.  These  representations  are  suitable 
to  Osiris,  the  god  of  the  seasons,  or  to  Bacchus.  One  of 
these  zodiacs  is  on  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg. 

Nonnus,  in  his  Dionysiacs  (Nonnus,  1.  VI.  v.  175,  &c.)  sup- 
poses that  Bacchus  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  giants ; 
Jupiter  revenges  his  death  by  sending  a  deluge,  which  de- 
stroys the  universe,  and  gives  a  second  Bacchus  to  the  reno- 
vated earth.  Julius  Firmicus  makes  Bacchus  to  be  a  prince, 
just  as  he  believed  Christ  to  be  a  man  who  had  really  lived, 
died,  and  risen  again ;  but  he  cannot  help  admitting  that 
the  pagans  explained  all  by  reference  to  nature,  and  looked 
upon  these  adventures  as  a  mystic  fiction  relating  to  the 
sun.  He  makes  the  sun  complain  that  men  dishonour  him 
by  absurd  fables.  "  Mourn  for  Bacchus,  sa^'S  the  sun ; 
mourn  for  Atys,  mourn  for  Osiris ;  mourn  for  Christ,  let  us 
add,  but  without  dishonouring  me  by  your  fables."  Thus 
speaks  the  sun  in  Firmicus  (De  Prof.  EiTor.  Relig.  p.  19). 
From  what  he  says,  it  is  evident  that  the  pagans  had  a 
tradition  that  all  these  tragic  and  incredible  adventures, 
these  deaths  and  resurrections,  were  only  mystic  fables  about 
the  sun.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  factitious  represen- 
tative of  Christ.  liike  Christ,  Bacchus  was  called  Itownifj 
or  Saviour  (Paus.  Corinth,  pp.  74,  79).  Like  him,  he  per- 
formed miracles  (ibid.  Messen.  p.  147),  healed  the  sick,  and 
predicted  future  events  (ibid.  Phoc.  p.  352).  He  was  also 
said  to  go  down  to  hell  (ibid.  Corint.  pp.  73,  86).  From  his 
childhood  upwards  his  life  was  threatened  (ibid.  Achaic). 
Snares  were  laid  for  him,  like  Herod's  for  Christ.  Bacchus 
established  initiations,  like  Christ,  to  which  none  but  the 
virtuous  were  admitted.     The  initiated  persons  expected  his 
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second  coming.  Thej  hoped  that  he  would  then  take  upon 
himself  the  government  of  the  universe,  and  re-establish  the 
former  state  of  happiness  (Freret.  "  Acad,  des  Inscriptions,'* 
tome  xxiii.  p.  167).  He  was  often  painted  by  the  side  of  his 
virgin-mother,  or  Ceres,  or  Isis  ;  these  two  names  being  those 
of  the  Virgin  of  our  constellations.  He  was  called  the  son  of 
God.  He  was  exposed  in  the  mysteries  on  the  mystic  fan, 
under  the  emblem  of  a  new-bom  child.  Those  who  wor- 
shipped him  were  persecuted,  and  his  mystic  rites  were  often 
prohibited  in  Italy  (Livy,  1.  XXXIX.  cap.  ix.  18;  Tertull. 
Apolog.).  The  mysteries  of  Adonis  were  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, while  in  Egypt,  as  Macrobius  tells  us  (Sat.  1.  I, 
cap.  xxi.),  "Apollo,  or  the  sun,  takes  the  name  of  Horns. 
This  people,  wishing  to  consecrate  a  statue  to  the  sun  with 
this  name,  represented  him  with  his  head  shaved,  with  the 
exception  of  a  tuft  of  hair  which  they  left  him  on  the  right 
side.  By  this  they  indicate  the  period  when  the  day  is  at 
the  shortest,  and  when  it  has  lost  all  the  increase  it  had 
received,  the  sun  having  arrived  at  the  most  restricted 
portion  of  his  divine  career,  which  takes  place  at  the  winter 
solstice.  But  afterwards  this  planet,  emerging  from  the 
narrow  and  dark  prison  in  which  he  had  been  confined, 
takes  his  course  towards  the  summer  solstice,  adds  con- 
stantly to  the  days,  and  regains  his  empire." 

Here  we  have  Horus,  who  takes  the  name  of  Apollo  in 
his  passage  to  the  southern  hemisphere  (Macrob.  ibid.),  or 
that  of  the  conqueror  of  the  sei-pent  Python.  Plutarch  says 
(De  Iside)  that  the  victory  of  Horus  over  the  serpent  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  Apollo  over  Python,  of  Osiris  over 
Typhon,  the  monster  bristling  with  serpents,  as  that  of 
Jupiter  or  Abimon  over  the  Titans  and  the  giants,  and  as 
that  of  Bacchus  over  the  giants  who  had  dismembered  him. 
The  same  was  the  case  with  the  Odin  of  Iceland,  and  with 
the  Atys  of  Phrygia,  also  called  Esmun  (Damasc.  Vit.  Isid. 
Phot,  codex  ccxlii.)  and  Esculapius.  As  the  Christians  held 
that  the  dying  Christ  was  suspenstts  in  lignOy  so  the  wor- 
shippers of  Atys  represented  him  also  in  his  passion  as  tied 
to  a  tree,  or  as  a  young  man  bound  to  a  tree,  which  was 
cut  in  their  ceremonies  (Jul.  Fir.  De  Prof.  Eel.  p.  54). 
The  worshippers  of  Atys  also,  like  the  Christians,  put  the 
Iamb,  or  equinoctial  Bam,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  which  was 
cut  in  the  middle  of  the  night  on  which  the  mystery  of  his 
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sufferings  was  celebrated  (ibiJ.  p.  53).  It  was  in  Phiygia, 
where  the  worship  of  Atys  and  Cvbele  was  established,  that 
Jlenelaus  (ibid.  1.  III.  v.  108)  proposes  to  Paris  to  sacrifice  to 
the  sun  and  to  the  earth  a  white  lamb  and  a  black  sheep. 
These  colours  are  svnibcJical.  Some  coins  of  Gallienos  are 
in  existence,  with  the  lamb,  or  Aries,  stamped  on  them,  with 
the  epithet  '*  To  Jupiter  the  Saviour,  Jori  Servatori." 

Tlie  Manicha?ans,  or  Christians  of  the  East,  who  had  not 
entirely  lost  the  thread  of  the  Mithraic  ideas,  said  that  the 
sun  was  Christ  (Beausobre,  t.  ii.  p.  58  •).  Theodoret  (Hseres. 
Fab.  1.  I.)  and  C\Til  of  Jerusalem  (Catech.  15,  §  2)  attest 
this  fact.  Archelnus,  in  the  di;^cussion  with  Cascar  (Beansob. 
ibid.  p.  00())  tells  Manes,  '*  Barbarian,  priest  of  Mithra,  thon 
adorest  nothing  but  the  sun."  St.  Leo  (Serm.  iv.  in  Epiph.) 
also  says  that  they  placed  Christ  in  the  luminous  substance 
of  the  sun,  and  of  the  moon,  which  is  but  the  reflected  light 
of  the  sun  ;  and  this  was  why  the  Greeks  made  the  Mani- 
chsoans  abjure  that  article  of  their  faith  which  said  that 
Christ  and  the  sun  were  one  and  the  same  (Beans,  p.  264), 
which  proves  that  the  Manicha?ans  understood  their  religion 
better  than  those  who  made  them  abjure  this  truth.  Theo- 
sebius,  a  pagan  philosopher,  conjuring  a  demon  by  whom 
his  wife  was  possessed,  conjures  him  in  the  name  of  the  God 
of  the  Hebrews,  taking  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  witness  (Phot. 
cod.  ccxlii.  p.  1068).  And  by  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  he 
meant  Christ,  because  he  confounded  the  Christians  with  the 
Jews. 

A  letter  of  Hadrian,  addressed  to  the  Consul  Senrienus,  in 
the  life  of  the  Satumian  tyrant,  by  Vopiscus,  contains  the 
following  passage  : — 

"  I  have  learnt,  my  dear  Servienus,  that  that  Egypt  which 
you  have  praised  so  much  to  me  is  changeable  to  a  degree 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  flies  after  every  novelty.  Those  who 
worship  Serapis  (the  sun)  are  Christians,  and  they  are  priests 
of  Serapis  who  call  themselves  bishops  of  Christ ;  even  if 
their  patriarch  should  come  to  Egypt,  he  would  be  compelled 
by  one  party  to  worship  Serapis,  while  others  would  compel 
him  to  adore  Christ.  There  is  there  none  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Jewish  synagoguCy  no  one  of  the  S(iinarita?is,  no  priests  of 
the  Christians  or  Mathematici  (Therapeuta^),  no  Arospex 
or  Bather  (Baptist)."  Th(^  Baptists  at  this  period  were  a 
different  sect  from  the  Christians. 
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The  authenticity  of  this  document  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, and  it  shows  that  the  followers  of  Serapis,  of  Moses, 
and  of  Christ,  and  their  hierophants,  worshipped  the  symbol  of 
Serapis,  the  emblem  of  God  ;  and  that  a  patriarch  was  often 
compelled  to  assist  at  the  public  worship  of  diflferent  faiths ; 
and  that  the  Bather  or  Baptiser  held  a  separate  rank  from 
that  of  the  Aruspex,  the  Christian  priest,  &c.,  which  shows 
the  distinction  intended  to  be  drawn  between  Christ  and  John. 

The  mixture  of  the  worship  of  Serapis  with  that  of  Christ 
and  other  beliefs  is  so  clear  in  early  Christianity  that  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  it.  Socrates  tells  us  that  when  the 
temple  of  Serapis  at  Alexandria  was  demolished  by  one  of  the 
Christian  emperors,  the  monogram  of  Christ  was  discovered 
beneath  the  foundation.  Medals  are  preserved  in  collections 
which  prove  that  the  emperors  professed  several  beliefs  at  the 
same  time.  Medals  of  Julian  are  numerous ;  and  there  are 
some  of  Constantine  the  Great  with  pagan  deities  on  them, 
of  the  same  date  as  the  period  when  he  protected  the  Chris- 
tians. There  is  one  in  existence  of  the  Emperor  Constantine, 
who  was  a  Christian,  the  father  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  who  owed  his  empire  to  the  Christians.  On  one  side  is 
his  bust,  and  on  the  other  the  god  Anubis. 

The  word  Serapis  is  composed  of  seven  letters,  a  mystic 
number,  which  refers  to  the  planets  and  astronomy ;  and  the 
symbol  of  Serapis  joined  to  the  cross  has  served  as  an 
allegory  for  several  religions.  The  tonsure  of  the  priests  of 
Isis  and  Serapis  is  exactly  continued  by  the  modern  monks. 

The  religion  of  Mithra  and  of  Christ  so  strongly  resemble 
each  other  that  Julius  Firmicus  devotes  three  pages  to  the 
comparison  of  them,  in  order  to  show  how  the  devil  had 
abused  the  most  holy  things,  and  appropriated  the  mystic 
ideas  contained  in  the  prophets  to  himself !  These,  however, 
are  not  the  only  features  of  resemblance  that  exist  between 
the  Mithraic  and  the  Christian  initiations.  The  ecclesiastical 
writers  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  themselves  will  now 
show  us  these  features,  which  show  the  descent  of  the  one 
religion  from  the  other  by  the  rites  which'  are  common  to 
them  both. 

Tertullian  (De  Prescript,  adv.  Hseres.  cap.  xl. ;  Suidas  Naz. 
Orat.  iii.)  says  that  the  religion  of  Mithra  had  its  prepara- 
tory trials,  which  were  even  more  severe  than  those  of 
the  Christians ;  and  that  it  had  its  believers,  its  faithful 
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defenders,  and  its  martyrs.  He  says  that  the  sacraments  of 
baptis  in  and  of  the  Eucharist  also  existed  in  this  religion. 
The  followers  of  Mithra  marked  their  foreheads  with  a 
sacred  sign,  like  the  Christians,  and  they  had  the  doctrine 
of  the  symbol  of  the  resurrection.  The  crowns  which  adorn 
the  head  of  maityrj  used  to  be  presented  to  them  (TertiilL 
De  Coronfi,  cap.  xv.,  and  De  Pntscrip.  cap.  xl.).  Their 
Sovereign-Pontiif  must  not  have  been  often  married. 
They  had  their  virgins  and  the  law  of  continence.  In  a 
word,  every  practice  that  exists  among  Christians  is  found 
among  them.  It  is  true  that  Tertullian  says  that  it  was  the 
devil  who  imitated  the  Christians,  by  way  of  accounting  for 
such  complete  similarity.  But  we  know  that  the  Mithraic 
religion  existed  long  before  the  Christian,  and  therefore,  if 
these  religions  resemble  each  other,  tlie  later  one  mnst  be 
the  copy,  and  not  the  earlier. 

Tertullian  says  in  another  place  (Adv.  Marcion,  p.  372) 
that  the  pagans  saw  nothing  in  all  these  mysteries  but  the 
mysteries  of  Nature.  He  says  that  the  ancients  explained 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Osiris  to  signify  Nature  and 
the  phenomena  she  exhibits  in  vegetation,  in  the  action  of 
the  elements,  and  in  the  revolutions  of  time  and  of  the  year; 
and  that  the  philosophic  sect  of  Mithi-a  had  represented  in 
its  symbols  and  religious  ceremonies  the  mystic  adventures 
of  the  element  of  fire — the  great  deity  of  the  Persians.  He 
states,  and  truly,  that  the  Christian  mysteries  are  exactly 
similar;  the  two  religions  are  therefore  identical.  Julins 
Firmicns  (De  Prof.  Rel.  p.  10)  also  sees  in  the  mystic 
worship  of  Mithra  homage  which  is  paid  to  the  pure  sub- 
stance which  shines  in  the  sun  under  the  symbols  of  the 
ancient  equinoctial  signs  the  Bull  and  the  Serpent.  St. 
Justin  (Apolog.  1.  II.)  establishes  the  resemblance  between 
the  religion  of  Mithra  and  that  of  Christ,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  or  the  consecration 
of  bread  and  water,  for  water  was  often  used  instead  of  wine, 
even  by  Christian  sects  (Beausob.  tome  ii.  p.  728).  In  his 
Dialogue  with  Tryphon  he  points  out  the  resemblance 
between  the  birth  of  Christ  and  of  Mithra.  He  says  :  **  The 
first,  who  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  came  into  the  world  in  a 
cave  nesir  the  town,  because  Joseph  could  find  no  room  in  the 
inns;  and  being  shut  up  in  it  with  Mary  his  wife,  she 
brought  forth  the  infant  Christ,  and  put   him  in  a  manger. 
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and  it  was  there  that  some  Magi,  who  came  from  Arabia, 
went  to  worship  him.  They  say  of  the  latter  that  he  was 
bom  ft^m  the  bosom  of  the  rocks,  and  that  he  initiated  his 
converts  in  a  cavern  known  as  the  cave  of  Mithra."  St. 
Chrysostom  speaks  of  this  cave  as  being  a  pleasant  place,  to 
which  the  initiated,  after  having  purified  themselves,  came 
to  pray  in  silence  for  three  days. 

St.  Jerome  (Epist.  ad  Lsetam.,  Hyde,  De  Vet.  Pers.  Relig. 
p.  113,  &c.)  says  that  Gracchus,  when  he  became  prefect  of 
Rome,  caused  the  grotto  of  Mithra,  and  all  the  monstrous 
representations  which  it  contained,  to  be  destroyed.  These 
representations  all  related  to  the  order  of  the  universe,  to 
the  stars,  and  to  the  elements,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  de- 
scription which  Porphyry  and  Celsus  (De  Autr.  Nymp., 
Origen  contr.  Celsus,  1.  VII.)  have  given  of  it.  Such,  in  fact, 
should  be  the  birthplace  of  the  god  of  day,  who,  as 
Macrobius  says  (Satur.  1.  I.  cap.  xxi.)  was  at  the  moment  of 
his  birth  confined  in  a  dark  place  until  he  re-entered  upon 
his  empire  of  light.  This  is  why  Christ  and  Mithra  (Justin. 
Dialog,  cum  Tryph.),  or  the  winter  sun,  receive  the  worship 
of  men  at  their  birth  in  a  dark  subterraneous  place,  which 
represents  the  lower  portion  of  the  universe,  in  which  the 
sun  at  that  time  is  held  to  reside. 

As  to  the  consecration  of  the  bread,  which  is  one  of  the 
great  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  found  in  the 
religion  of  Mithra  with  the  mystic  words  which  effect  it. 
St.  Justin  (Apol.  1.  II.)  after  quoting  the  words  of  Christ  in 
the  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  "  This  is  my  body,"  &c., 
acknowledges  that  this  eucharistic  oblation  forms  part  of  the 
mysteries  of  Mithra  also,  and  that  mystic  words  were  said  in 
them  also  over  the  bread  and  water  which  were  offered  in 
them  (Beausob.  t.  ii.  p.  723).  The  Maniehseans,  the  Eucra- 
tites,  and  other  Christian  sectaries  used  pure  water  instead 
of  wine  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  I.,  and  Epiph.  adv.  Haeres. 
xxxii.  §.  16). 

Hyde  (De  Vet.  Pers.  cap.  xix.)  gives  an  example  of  the  con- 
secration of  bread  which  still  takes  place  among  the  Persians 
at  the  same  period  as  that  at  which  the  Christian  festival 
was  established,  and  which  greatly  resembles  it.  This  cere- 
mony is  that  which  is  practised  at  the  Naur&z  or  new  year 
of  the  Persians,  when  the  sun  enters  the  sign  of  the  Lamb. 
In  this  festival  a  young  man,  calling  himself  the  messenger 
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of  Qody  announced  to  the  king  that  he  came  from  God  to 
bring  him  the  new  year.  The  king  assembled  all  his  conrty 
and  even  a  multitude  of  people.  A  large  loaf  was  presented 
to  him,  composed  of  difierent  kinds  of  grain — wheat,  barley, 
rice,  &c.  The  kin;^  partook  of  it  first,  and  afterwards  distri- 
buted it  among  tlmse  present,  making  use  of  the  following 
formula :  ^^  This  is  the  new  day  of  the  new  month  of  the 
new  year,  which  brings  a  new  season,  and  in  which  all  that 
is  engendered  or  produced  by  Time  will  be  renewed."  He 
then  blessed  them,  and  distributed  different  presents  to 
them. 

There  was  a  remarkable  festival  among  the  Babylonians 
and  Persians,  called  by  Bersous  ^aK^a^  and  attended  with  a 
particular  sacrifice.  It  is  described  very  fully  by  Dio  Chiy- 
sostom  (Orat.  quont.  De  Regno).  He  calls  it  rtjv  r&v  Sac^rwy 
iopTqv»  He  says :  Ovk  ivporjaaf  rr)v  7&p  Xaxiecov  ioprriv^  i^ 
TlifHrai  arfowri',  Xaffovrtf  r&v  t&Tfiortiv  Sva  t&v  i-rrl  OtUNkr^ 
icadiXownv  its  rov  Opovov  rov  ficuriKitaSy  kcu  ttjv  iadtjra  SiSoao'tv 
atn^  Ttfv  avTTjVf  koI  rpwfMv^  /cal  raif  waXKatcalf  ')(prffr6ai  toy 
^fjjpas  iKaivaf  ralf  fiaaCKMf  *  koX  oviels  ovShf  KoaXvet  woitiv^  ^ 
fiovkirai*  Mer^  Sc  ravra  airoBiHrdvrefy  koI  fJMcrvfoiHTduT^fj 
eKf>dfiaa'av.  '  E/c/9^/iaaay  iTri  ^v\ov:  patibulo  sufBgebant.  See 
Athenseus,  1.  XIY.  cap.  x.,  and  the  notes  of  Is.  Casaubon. 

The  Persians  had  a  theory  about  angels  which  was  much 
more  complete  than  that  of  the  Christians.  They  had 
angels  of  light,  and  angels  of  darkness,  contests  of  angels, 
and  names  of  angels,  which  have  passed  into  Christianity ; 
they  had  baptism  and  confirmation,  paradise  and  hell.  They 
had  a  hierarchic  order  and  the  whole  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion  whi<ih  is  established  among  us,  and  which  has  existed 
more  than  three  thousand  years  among  them  (Hyde,  cap. 
xxviii.) ;  they  have  twelve  angels  which  preside  over  the  twelve 
months,  just  as  the  Christians  have  their  twelve  apostles, 
and  they  have  thirty  others  for  the  thirty  days  of  the  month. 
They  have  the  theological  fiction  of  the  fall  of  the  angels, 
which  the  Jews  and  Christians  have  adopted ;  each  day  h^^ 
its  angel,  as  each  day  has  its  saint  among  the  Christians ; 
and  as  this  saint  is  invoked  in  the  daily  mass,  so  did  the 
Persians  call  upon  the  angel  of  the  day  in  their  daily 
prayers  (Hyde,  p.  346).  The  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  admits 
that  the  names  of  the  angels  and  of  the  months  were 
borrowed  from  the  Babylonians  by  the  Hebrews — "Nomina 
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mensiuiu  et  angelorum  ascendisse  cum  Judreis  ex  Babylonift^ 
ut  Gabriel,  Michael,  &c." — which  must  naturally  be  the  case 
if,  as  has  been  shown,  the  theology  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians  is  founded  on  the  Persian  theology,  and  is  but  an 
emanation  of  the  ancient  and  primitive  doctrine  of  the  Magi, 
and  a  corollary  from  the  constituent  principles  of  the  mystic 
science  of  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster. 

The  pagans  in  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity  did  not 
fail  to  observe  the  resemblance  between  it  and  the  worship  of 
the  sun,  as  we  see  in  Tertullian,  who  admits  that  they  were 
only  looked  upon  as  a  sect  of  sun-worshippers.  The  most 
learned  sects  among  them,  the  Gnostics  and  the  Basilidians, 
adhered  to  these  solar  forms  of  worship  more  than  any 
others.  The  Gnostics  called  their  Christ  lao,  the  name 
which  the  oracle  of  Claros  in  Macrobius  (Sat.  1.  I.  cap.  xviii.) 
gives  to  the  sun,  and  which  the  Phoenicians  gave  to  light 
(Cedren.  p.  169).  They  had  their  360  -Sons,  founded  on  the 
860  degrees  of  the  zodiac.  They  had  also  their  Abraxas,  a 
word  made  up  of  the  seven  numerical  letters  which  express 
the  duration  of  the  year  which  lao,  Christ,  or  the  sun,  gives 
bii-th  to  in  his  revolution.  This  was  no  doubt  the  origin  of 
the  idea  that  Christ  was  to  reign  for  365  years.  They  also 
admitted  365  heavens,  as  the  Ophites  did  also.  Beausobre 
observes  that  the  ancient  Christian  sects  paid  much  attention 
to  astronomy  and  astrology,  which  need  not  surprise  us  if 
their  worship  had  the  sun-god  for  its  object,  attended  by  the 
twelve  spirits,  the  twelve  signs,  and  being  himself  the 
MedivitoT  or  Meairi]?  of  the  planetary  harmony. 

There  are  still  one  or  two  Christian  sects  in  the  East 
which  are  said  to  worship  the  sun  (Beausob.  t.  ii.  p.  618 ; 
1.  IX.  cap.  i.).  They  dwell  on  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
and  Syria.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Jezidus,  a  word  derived 
from  the  name  of  Jesus  (Hyde,  p.  519).  The  second  is  called 
Shemsi — that  is,  Solars — a  name  which  has  no  doubt  been 
given  to  them  on  account  of  the  worship  they  paid  to  the 
sun.  Lastly,  the  features  of  resemblance  between  many 
sects  of  Christianity  and  the  religion  of  the  sun  were  so 
striking  that  the  Emperor  Hadrian  calls  them  worshippers 
of  Serapis  (Flav.  Vospisc.  in  Saturn.),  and  their  bishops 
ministers  of  the  worship  of  Serapis,  in  whose  temple  crosses 
were  in  fact  found.  Now  Serapis  was  the  sun-god  who  was 
worshipped  in  Egypt  under  the  emblem  of  a  serpent,  to 
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whom  Christ  is  made  to  compare  himself  (John  liL  14). 
The  Christians  never  prayed  without  turning  to  the  east. 
All  their  churches  are  turned  to  the  east.  Their  sacred 
day  is  Sun-day.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  these  practices, 
which  reveal  the  nature  of  their  religion ;  and  if  that  nature 
is  astronomical  or  astrological,  their  book  of  initiation^ 
called  the  Apocalypse,  or  the  Bevelation  of  John,  as  it  was 
originally  called,  must  contain  the  same  astronomical  doc- 
trine as  the  gospels.  Before  proceeding  to  show  that  it 
does  so,  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  book, 
and  of  the  doubts  which  have  existed  as  to  its  canonicitj,  is 
subjoined. 

The  first  Christian  writer  who  maintains  the  Apocalypse 
is  St.  Justin,  but  he  also  believed  in  the  Cumsan  Sibyl, 
whose  sepulchre  he  pretended  to  have  found  (Admonit.  ad 
Gentes),  and  took  the  god  Sabin  Semo-Sancus,  whose  statae 
was  at  Bome,  to  be  Simon  the  Magician.  Not  much  credit, 
therefore,  can  be  given  to  his  critical  acumen.  Irensens 
(L  Y.)  quotes  the  Apocalypse,  on  the  authority  of  an  un- 
known old  num ;  but  he  also  tells  us  that  the  four  animals  of 
Esekiel  and  of  the  Apocalypse  are  the  four  conditions  of 
the  son  of  Gk)d.  The  lion  is  the  royal  dignity,  the  ox  the 
priesthood,  &c.  Before  the  time  of  Ireneeus,  Melito  had 
composed  a  treatise  called  '^  The  Devil  of  the  Apocalypse  " 
(Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  I.  cap.  xzvi.);  but  as  it  is  lost,  we  do 
not  know  in  what  terms  he  spoke  of  him.  Before  the  time 
of  Justin  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  the  book  in  any  of 
the  Christian  writings  or  in  any  of  those  attributed  to  them, 
which  makes  it  doubtful  whether  it  is  as  old  as  the  times 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  The  title  ^^  St.  John  the 
Divine  "  is  later  than  the  fourth  century. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  mentions  the  Apocalypse 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  without  mentioninif 
its  author,  informs  us  that  there  was  an  Apocalypse  of 
St.  Peter.  Clement  had  such  an  opinion  of  this  latter 
Apocalypse,  which,  according  to  Sozomenes  was  read  in  ilie 
churches  of  Palestine,  that  he  explained  it  in  his  teaehingf 
as  a  sacred  book. 

This  Apocalypse  is  reckoned  among  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  fragment  which  is  called  the  Muratorian 
*' Apocalypse  etiam  Johannis  et  Petri  tantum  recipimiis, 
quam  quidam  ex  nostris  legi  in  ecclcsia  nolunt."    Clemens 
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Alexandrinus  mentions  it  in  the  Hj'potyposes,  in  which  he 
commented  on  the  whole  of  the  sacred  writings  in  these 
terms :  MiySi  rks  avriKeyofiivas  {ypa^ds)  irap^XOwv^  r^v 
'lovSa  X^ycD,  Koi  rhs  \017ra9  KadoXiKtis  kniaroKas^  ri]v  rs  IRap- 
va^a  KoX  TTjv  Uhpou  Xeyo/jJvrjv  aTro/caXu^tv,  /c.t.X.  (Euseb. 
H.  E.  VI.  14,  1).  Methodius,  bishop  of  Tyre  (who  died 
circa  a.d.  312),  placed  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter  iv  Oeoirvsv- 
arois  ypdfifjLoaiVj  "  among  the  inspired  writings."  Even  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus  appears  to  have  contained  it,  after  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  in  a  portion  which  has  been  lost,  for  the 
Sinaitic  index  of  the  sacred  books  mentions  IleTpov  airo^ 
KoKv^Lv  among  them.  The  foUowuig  are  the  fragments  of 
this  Apocalypse  which  remain  : 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  (ex  scriptis  propheticis,  eclog.  §  41 
p.  999,  et  sqq.)  says  :  'H  ypa^ij  (fy^o-t  rh  I3pi<fnj  to,  ktcrzOivra 
Tr)fi€\ovxip  irapaZi^oaBai  ayyiXtp^  v(f>^  ov  iraiZeviaOal  rs  koI 
av^eiv  •  Kol  etrovraiy  ^cl,  wf  ol  eKOTov  ertov  iuravda  ttiotoL 
A/o  Kal  0  Hirpof  iv  ry  aTroKoXvyjrei  fl>r)0'ii  fcal  aarpdirq  irvpos 
TnjBcoaa  airo  r&v  ^piffxav  EKslvoiv  Kal  TfKTjaaovaa  tovs  6(f>da\fioif9 
ra)v  yvvacK&v  '  iirel  6  SUaios  d)9  OTTivdrfp  Bia  /ca\dfir)9  eKXafiirei 
Koi  Kpivsi  edvrj  (Sap.  iii.  7). 

lb.  §  48,  49,  p.  1000,  et  sqq. :  kinlKa  0  Tlirpos  iv7§  airoKa- 
Xx/y^ei  <f>rjaiv '  rd  0pi(f>f)  e^afi^XtadivTa  rrjf  dfisUovos  iaofiiva 
fjLoipas '  ravra  dyyiX^  TrjfieXov^ip  TrapahiSoadai,  iva  yvcoaeoDS 
^TaXaffovra  TrJ9  dfJLelvovos  TVj(r)  fiovrj?^  iraOoma  ol  Slv  eiraOev 
teal  iu  acofJUiTi  yevo/jJva '  rd  S'  sTSpa  fiovrjs  Tr]9  aa)Tr)p{a9  T€uf «- 
rat  0)9  rjSiKi]fisva  iXer}6iina^  koX  fievei  aveu  KoXdas(09,  rouro 
yspaf  Xafioirra  to  Se  ydXa  T(ov  yvvaiK&p  psov  diro  rayv  fiaar&v 
Kal  7rrjypvfiei/0Vy  (fyrjalv  6  nsTpo9  iu  ry  dirOKaXvylret,  ykvvrjasi 
6r)pla  Xsrmd  aapfco^dyay  Kal  dvaTpi)(0VTa  sl9  a\nd9  KareaOUi, '  Sid 
Td9  dfJLapTla9  yiveaOai  Td9  KoXda6i9  BiSdaKODVj  ix  t&v  dfiapruov 
yewdaOoA,  auTd9  (fyrjalv,  0)9  Sid  Td9  d/juipTia9  insipdaOr)  6  Xaif, 
KOI  Bid  Tr^v  ei9  TLpiarbv  dwiOTiavy  d)9  (fifjalv  6  dirooToXof  inro  r&v 
o<l)efDv  iSaKvopTo  (1  Cor.  x.  9). 

TertuUian  quotes  the  Apocalypse,  but  endeavours  to  prove 
from  it  that  the  soul  is  material  (Tertull.  De  Anim.),  re- 
ferring to  the  passage  in  which  it  is  said,  "  I  saw  under  the 
altar  the  souls  of  them  which  had  been  put  to  death  for  the 
word  of  God  ; ''  and  also  believes  that  the  holy  city  had  been 
seen  in  the  air.  "  We  acknowledge,"  says  he  (ibid.  1.  III. 
Contr.  Marcion),  "that  we  have  a  reign  on  earth  promised 
to  us,  namely,  the  resurrection  for  a  thousand  years,  in  the 
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town  of  Jerusalem,  wliich  is  made  by  the  hand  of  God,  and 
which  came  down  from  heaven.  Ezekiel  knew  of  it,  and 
the  new  prophecies^  which  we  believe  in,  have  even  shown  ns 
the  plan  of  it  before  it  was  built,  as  a  sign  to  us  when  it 
appeared.  At  last  this  sign  has  appeared  lately  in  the  £ast, 
and  the  pagans  themselves  are  witnesses  that  there  has 
been  seen  in  Judaea,  foi*  forty  days,  a  town  suspended  in  the 
air,  whose  walls  diminished  as  the  daylight  increased,  and 
which  at  lengtli  disappeared  altogether." 

These  new  prophecies  which  he  speaks  of  were  the  revela- 
tions of  Priscilla  and  Maximilla,  two  prophetesses  of  the 
Phrygian  sect  which  held  its  assemblies  at  Pepuza,  and  to 
which  reference  will  again  be  made. 

Origen  speaks  of  the  Apocalypse,  but  he  also  speaks  of 
those  of  Elias  and  of  Paul.     H^  also  believed  in  the  Sibylline 
book,  and  in  the  visions  of  Ilermas.     Hippolytus,  his  friend, 
says  that  St.  John  was  banished  by  Domitian  to  the  island 
of  Patmos,  where  he  had  the  apocal^'ptic  vision ;   that   he 
fell  asleep  under  Trajan,  at  Ephesus,  and  that  his  remains 
could  not  be  found.     These  sleepers  of  Ephesus  are  very- 
suspicious  persons,  and  the  book  of  Hippolytus  is  a  tissue  of 
fabrications.      Cyprian   quotes  the  Apocalypse   frequently, 
but  never  with  the  author's  name.     Papias,  who  was  almost 
contemporary  with  St.  John,  does  not  mention  it    (Euseh. 
Hist.  Eccl.    1.    III.    chap,  ix.),  and    though  he  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  millennium,  he   rested    it  on  an  unwritten 
tradition.     What   is  of  still  more  consequence  is,  that   St. 
Dionysius   of  Alexandria   assures   us,  in    a   long   fragment 
which  Eusebius   (Hist.  Eccl.   1.    VII.  cap.    xxix.)    has  pre- 
served to  us,  that  many  authors  who  lived  before  him  had 
written  criticisms  on  the  Apocalypse ;  and  as  he  himself  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  these  authors  most 
be  of  great  antiquity.     Not  only  do  they  reject  the  Apoca- 
lypse altogether,  but  they  refuted  it  chapter  by  chapter,  as 
being,  according  to  them,  devoid  of  sense  and  reason.     Tliey 
also  maintained  that  the  inscription  of  the  book  was  false, 
and  that  it  had  not  been  composed  by  St.  John  or  by  any  of 
the  apostles  (Euseb.  ibid.).     They  added  that  Cerinthus  was 
the  author  of  it,  and  had  made  use  of  a  great  name  in  order 
to  inculcate  his   millenary  opinions.      Cerinthus  was   first 
heard  of  soon  after  the  period  at  which  the  death  of  the 
ajwstles  is  fixed  (Eu.scb.  1.  III.  cap.  xxviii.  and  cap.  xxv.). 
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He  got  this  idea  from  the  Jews,  and  endeavoured  to  pass  off 
what  was  suspected  to  be  his  own  production  as  a  work  by 
St.  John.  Other  leaders  of  sects,  such  as  Cerdon  and  Mar- 
cion  (Tertull.  contr.  Marcion,  1.  I.),  and  even  the  Alogians 
(Epiph.  Hseres.  cap.  lix.),  rejected  the  Apocalypse,  which 
they  said  could  not  be  by  St.  John,  because,  among  other 
reasons,  there  was  no  Christian  church  in  existence  at 
Thyatira  in  the  time  of  St.  John.  St.  Epiphanius  acknow- 
ledges this,  but  endeavours  to  surmount  the  difficulty  by 
saying  that  St.  John  wrote  to  the  church  at  Thyatira,  not 
because  it  was  then  in  existence,  but  because  it  would  be 
at  some  future  time !  This  admission  shows  us  that  this 
work  really  belonged  to  the  sect  which  was  originally  at 
Thyatira — that  is,  to  the  Phrygian  sect. 

Cains,  a  priest  who  wrote  about  a.d.  200,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  oracle  of  the  church  at  Eome,  also  at- 
tributes this  work  to  Cerinthus  (Euseb.  1.  III.  cap.  xxviii.).  It 
is  not  in  the  collection  called  the  Apostolical  Canons,  which 
is  the  code  of  the  ancient  Church ;  and  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  Fathers  who  admit,  and  those  who  reject  it, 
that  the  former  admit  it  without  appearing  to  trouble  them- 
selves as  to  how  it  came  to  them,  while  the  latter  only  reject 
it  after  a  critical  examination. 

Victorinus,  who  is  considered  a  very  indifferent  authority, 
is  the  first  writer  of  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  He 
wrote  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  The  next  in 
order  is  Lactantius,  who,  like  Victorinus,  believed  in  the 
millennium.  He  says :  "  The  Son  of  the  great  and  supreme 
God  will  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  as  the  Sibyl 
testifies.  But  when  he  has  destroyed  all  injustice,  held  the 
last  judgment,  and  recalled  to  life  all  the  just  persons  who 
have  lived  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  he  will  dwell 
among  men  for  a  thousand  years,  and  will  govern  them  very 
righteously.'*  And  elsewhere,  in  the  Epitome  of  his  Insti- 
tutes, he  says  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  truth, 
because  they  are  predicted  by  Trismegistus,  by  Hydaspes, 
and  by  the  Sibyls. 

Eusebius,  who  had  made  many  enquiries,  and  who  is  the 
historian  of  the  belief  of  his  period,  has  great  doubts  (Hist. 
Eccl.  1.  III.  cap.  XXV.)  whether  the  Apocalypse  should  be 
admitted  as  a  canonical  book.  "  As  to  the  Apocalypse,"  he 
says,  ^^  there  are  still  great  doubts  respecting  it,  as  I  haTO 
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shown  elsewhere  tliat  the  ancients  had  doubts  of  it  by  quot- 
ing their  own  words."  After  giving  the  list  of  books  held 
to  be  canonical,  and  of  those  considered  to  be  altogether 
apocryphal,  he  adds  :  ''  The  Apocalypse  of  St,  John  may,  if 
you  like,  be  put  into  this  first  class,  it  being  a  book  which 
some  reject,  and  which  others  admit  among  the  books  of 
Scripture."  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  these  words  of 
Eusebius,  who,  in  another  place,  conjectures  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  written  by  John  who  was  sumamed  the  Priest. 

The  celebrated  work  called  "  A  Synopsis  or  Abridgment 
of  the  Scriptures  "  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  canonical  books, 
and  at  the  end  are  these  words  :  "  There  is,  besides  these,  the 
Apocalypse  of  John  the  Theologian,  which  is  received  and 
approved  as  being  written  by  him."  The  author  of  the 
Synopsis,  who  rejected  the  Apocalypse  himself,  adds  that 
some  persons  attributed  it  to  St.  John. 

What  proves,  however,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  not  yet  in- 
cluded in  the  Canon,  is  the  Council  of  Laodicsea,  the  first 
which  framed  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books.  It  was  held 
A.D.  3G4,  by  thirty-two  bishops  of  Asia,  among  whom  was  the 
Bishop  of  Ephesus,  where  St.  John  was  said  to  be  buried,  and 
to  be  continually  moving  in  his  tomb,  and  causing  the  earth 
to  move  up  and  down  above  it.  The  Apocalypse  is  not  in 
their  list  of  canonical  books,  yet  Laodicaa  is  one  of  the 
seven  churches  named  in  it,  and  is  the  one  so  highly  praised 
by  St.  John  ;  and  it  cannot  be  owing  to  want  of  credulity, 
for  St.  Augustine  assures  us  in  his  note  on  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  where  it  is  said  that  that  disciple  should  not  die, 
that  very  clever  people  at  Ephesus,  who  were  slow  of  belief, 
believed  in  St.  John's  moving  the  earth  up  and  down  like  the 
bed-clothes  on  a  bed,  and  yet  they  would  not  believe  in  his 
prophecy,  addressed  particularly  to  them.  This  credulity 
still  exists,  only  he  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  second  Moses 
or  Elijah,  and  is  expected  to  live  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Calmet  says :  "If  John  was  dead,  we  should  know  the  time, 
the  manner,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death ;  his  relics 
would  be  shown,  and  we  should  know  where  his  tomb  was ; 
but  all  this  is  unknown.  In  fact,  w^e  are  assured  that  when 
he  became  old  he  caused  a  tomb  to  be  opened,  into  which  he 
entered  while  alive  ;  and  having  bid  farewell  to  his  disciples, 
he  disappeared,  and  went  to  some  spot  unknown  to  mortals." 
Many  masons  are  of  Calmet's  opinion,  and,  founding  their 
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belief  on  the  fact  that  the  two  St.  Johns  whose  festivals  are 
celebrated  by  them  represent  the  two  solstices,  they  conclude 
that  St.  John  has  not  died.  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Laodicsea  were  not  long  after- 
wards adopted  into  the  body  of  the  canons  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

St.  Cyril  of  Jenisalem  (a.d.  340)  enumerates  the  sacred 
writings  in  his  fourth  Catechesis,  and  the  Apocalypse  is  not 
among  them.  It  could  not  therefore  be  read  in  public,  since 
a  catechist  omits  it,  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  also  gives 
this  list  of  the  canonical  books,  and,  ending  at  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  without  mentioning  the  Apocalypse  at  all,  says :  "  These 
are  the  only  authentic  and  Divine  books.  All  the  others 
must  be  considered  apocryphal.'*  The  Apocalypse,  therefore, 
must  be  placed  in  the  latter  category. 

Amphilochus,  who  was  contemporary  with  St.  Basil,  says 
(Amphil.  De  Seleuc),  after  giving  a  catalogue  of  the  same 
writings :  "  As  to  the  Apocalypse,  some  admit  it,  but  the 
greater  number  reject  it."  St.  Epiphanius  offers  the  Alogians 
to  give  up  the  Apocalypse,  if  they  would  admit  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  !  St.  Jerome  (Epist.  cxxiii.  ad  Dard.)  says  that  the 
Greek  churches  rejected  it.  When  it  first  appeared,  it  was 
not  only  attacked  by  the  Eastern  Christians,  but,  according 
to  them,  victoriously  refuted  ;  and  it  was  looked  upon  by  them 
as  being  at  the  best  an  obscure  and  bad  poem  on  the  sun  in 
spring.  They  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  any  rational 
explanation  of  it,  and  that  the  author  had  rightly  named  it 
"  a  vision,"  for,  a<;cording  to  them,  dreams  alone  could  pro- 
duce ideas  so  unconnected  and  so  incapable  of  being  com- 
prehended by  the  human  understanding.  They  would  not 
allow  it  to  have  been  written  by  John,  or  even  by  a  Christian ; 
they  held  it  rather  to  be  the  work  of  some  very  zealous  Jew, 
for  it  represents  the  Jews,  and  not  the  Christians,  as  being 
persecuted. 

The  Ijatins,  however,  were  more  inclined  to  receive  it, 
especially  the  Spaniards,  and,  generally,  those  who  were  the 
most  distant  from  the  place  where  it  was  written.  St. 
Ambrose,  who  was  a  man  who  had  visions  and  dreams  from 
heaven,  naturally  supported  its  authenticity.  He  wrote 
about  A.D.  374.  Philaster,  his  friend,  treated  those  who  re- 
jected the  Apocalypse  as  heretics,  but  he  also  classes  among 
heretical  persons  those  who  say  that  the  number  of  years 
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which  have  ehapsed  since  the  creation  is  uncertain,  those  who 
say  that  there  are  more  than  seven  heavens,  those  who  reg^ard 
earthquakes  as  being  produced  by  natural  causes,  and  those 
who  look  upon  the  stars  as  being  fixed  and  the  fiirmament  as 
being  immovable,  instead  of  believing  that  God  takes  them 
out  of  his  treasury  every  night,  and  dresses  them,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  costume  which  they  are  to  lay  aside  the  next 
morning.  Such  is  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  inspiration  of 
ihe  Apocalypse.  Sulpitius  Severus,  as  a  believer  in  the 
millenium,  says  that  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse are  mad  and  impious  persons.  But  he  admits  that 
those  madmen  were  in  the  majority,  for  he  says  that  the 
majority  rejected  it. 

The  Council  of  Carthage  (a.d.  397)  was  the  first  which 
inserted  the  Apocalypse  in  the  list  of  the  sacred  books.     We 
arc  not  told  how  it  came  to  pass  that  they  knew  so   mnch 
better  than  the  Council  of  Laodica^a,  for  whom  it  sufiSced 
that  there  was  no  trace  or  mention  of  the  book   in    the 
traditions  or  archives  of  Ephesus,  or  of  the  churches ;  but  it 
was  probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  Augustine.     Augus- 
tine's ereduUty  was  without  bounds.     He  used  to  read  from 
the  pulpit  the  fables  known  as  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs.     He 
drew  up  a  species  of  inventory  of  the  miracles  performed  by 
their  relics,  which   he  read    publicly,  even     on    Sundays. 
Among  them  was  a  priest  who  was  cured  of  the  gravel  by 
means  of  one  of  his  shirts,  which  had  been  taken  to  the 
shrine  of  the  martyr ;  a  very  obstinate  unbeliever,  who  was 
converted  by  some  flowers  taken  from  the  altar,  and  placed 
on  his  bolster ;  and  a  mart^T  who  appeared  to  a  woman  to 
console  her.     Such  was  the  great  Augustine,  the  apostle  of 
apocalyptic  visions. 

St.  Jerome  says  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Apocalypse 
which  has  not  seven  meanings,  if  we  are  only  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  them  !  St.  Dionysius  is  more  modest,  for  he 
is  content  with  one  meaning,  which  he  owns  he  did  not  com- 
prehend. St.  Jerome  was  afraid  of  putting  too  much 
philosophy  into  his  criticism,  for  he  says  he  remembers 
having  been  severely  beaten  by  the  angels  for  having  been 
too  fond  of  reading  profane  authors.  "  It  was  no  dream," 
he  says,  "for  my  shoulders  are  still  a  mass  of  bruises." 
However,  as  he  did  not  always  say  what  he  thought  (Epist. 
ad  Paran.),  and  as,  to  use  one  of  his  expressions,  he  spoke 
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**  ecumenically,"  it  is  possible  lie  did  not  speak  the  truth  on 
this  occasion.  He  also  frequently  contradicts  himself,  as  he 
does  on  this  very  subject.  For  after  the  eulogium  he  has 
made  on  the  Apocalypse,  he  says  in  another  place,  that 
St.  Dionysius  has  made  a  very  accurate  criticism  on  this 
book,  and  we  have  seen  that  this  criticism  denied  that 
St.  John  was  the  author  of  it. 

To  say  that  the  Greek  Churches  rejected  the  Apocalypse  is 
to  say  that  the  Latin  Churches  accepted  it.  Innocent  I., 
bishop  of  Rome,  puts  it  into  his  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  But  even  in  the  sixth 
century  there  were  doubts  about  it.  Junilius  (De  Partib. 
Div.  Leg.  1.  I.  cap.  iv.)  says  that  the  Eastern  Church 
doubted  the  Apocalypse,  and  he  himself,  though  a  Western 
bishop,  rejected  the  Council  of  Carthage,  and  followed  the 
Eastern  Church.  The  Apocalypse,  however,  became  more 
and  more  generally  received,  and  the  Greeks  at  last,  in- 
fluenced by  an  unknown  Greek,  who  called  himself  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  and  quoted  the  book  as  canonical,  began  to 
receive  it  also.  But  in  the  West  many  still  refused  to  do 
so,  and  this  was  why  the  Council  of  Toledo,  the  first  which 
was  held  in  Europe,  ordered  it  to  be  read  in  the  Churches, 
under  pain  of  excommunication  against  those  who  refused 
to  do  so.  This  produced  a  marvellous  effect,  and  after  that 
time  there  was  no  further  opposition  in  the  West.  The 
Council  of  Constantinople,  however,  which  met  in  the  palace 
of  the  Emperor  in  the  year  692,  instead  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  dispute  which  still  existed  between  the  Churches,  made 
matters  worse,  for  it  approved  of  both  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage, which  accepted  the  Apocalypse,  and  of  the  Council  of 
Laodicaea,  which  rejected  it !  The  next  century,  the  eighth, 
does  not  give  us  any  more  light  on  the  subject.  John  of 
Damascus  (Orthod.  Fid.  1.  VI.  cap.  i.  18)  is  the  only  person 
who  puts  the  Apocalypse  among  the  canonical  books ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  authority  he  possessed  in  the  East^ 
this  was  not  yet  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  Greek  Church, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Nicephorus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Eastern  Church  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
This  patriarch  of  Constantinople  places  the  Apocalypse 
among  the  contested  and  doubtful  books. 

When  the  dark  ages,  that  period  of  ignorance  in  whicL 
imposture  and  credulity  of  every  kind  flourished,  began,  the 
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Apocaljrse  was  lost  sight  of;  bat  it  appears  to  hsLve  finally 
triumphed  in  the  Greek  Church,  for  after  the  tenth  centoij 
"we  hear  of  no  more  doubts  respecting  it.  The  Umperor 
Otho  III.  wore  by  way  of  piety  a  dress  on  which  he  had 
caused  the  whole  of  the  Apocalypse  to  be  embroidered.  It 
was  no  doubt  a  sort  of  Olympian  garment,  like  that  of  the 
initiated  persons,  covered  with  dragons  and  monstrous 
figures  of  every  description.  Burnet,  in  his  Travels  in  Italy, 
says  he  saw  a  manuscript  five  hundred  years  old  which  con- 
tained the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  joined  to  the  fables  <tf 
^sop,  with  drawings.  There  is  nothing  in  this  which  need 
surprise  us,  since  both  were  drawn  up  for  the  Phrygians, 
and  composed  in  the  same  country  and  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. 

This  book  has  been  the  subject  of  disputes  and  oonbo- 
veraies  between  Catholics,  Lutiierans,  Calvinists  and  An- 
glicans. As  all  parties  admit  that  it  contains  the  destiny  o( 
the  Church,  each  sect  has  applied  it  to  itself,  firequently  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Everything  has  been  seen  in  it 
except  what  really  is  there.  The  whimsical  figures  of  the 
Apocalypse  have  resembled  clouds,  which  always  represent 
what  one  wishes  to  see  in  them  if  we  study  at  all  the 
scattered  features  which  compose  them,  and,  by  wishing  to 
see  it,  we  end  by  being  dupes  of  the  illusion  which  always 
follows  him  who  seeks  for  it. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

Amongst  the  sacred  fictions  whose  aim  it  was  to  impress 
the  fear  of  the  justice  of  the  gods  on  the  hearts  of  mortals, 
those  which  threatened  the  universe  with  total  destruction 
when  the  generations  of  men  became  so  corrupt  that  the 
Deity  caused  his  vengeance  to  burst  forth  upon  guilty  mor- 
talsy  held  the  most  prominent  place.  As  there  was  a  judg- 
ment which  decided  the  fate  of  each  individual,  so  there  was 
a  judgment  which  decided  the  fate  of  generations  when 
they  had  merited  total  destruction,  in  order  to  make  way  for 
a  new  generation,  composed  of  more  virtuous  men.  This 
judgment  was  to  take  place  with  the  most  elaborate  pre- 
parations, and  the  fall  of  the  whole  world,  inhabited  by 
guilty  men,  was  attended  with  the  greatest  disasters,  and 
announced  by  the  most  terrible  omens.  Hence  proceeded 
those  perpetual  alarms  in  which  the  people  were  held  during 
the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  and  those  miserable  fears 
of  the  end  of  the  world,  which  was  believed  to  be  always 
at  hand  (St.  Cyrill.  Catech.  4,  de  futuro  Judicio).  It  was 
afterwards  deferred  to  the  eleventh  century,  or  the  year 
1000,  because  it  is  said  in  the  Apocalypse  that  the  end  will 
come  after  Christ  has  reigned  a  thousand  years.  This  belief 
was  consecrated  by  the  Sibylline  verses,  and  the  Tuscan 
priests  also  taught  it  in  their  sanctuaries  (Plut.  Vit.  Syll.). 
They  said  that  this  terrible  catastrophe  would  be  announced 
by  fearful  signs  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  such  as  the  loud 
sound  of  the  trumpet  which  would  be  heard  ia  the  air.  This 
trumpet  reappears  in  the  Epistles  and  in  the  Apocalypse. 

It  was  a  generally  received  principle,  that  in  order  to  keep 
men  virtuous  it  was  lawful  to  use  any  means,  even  impos- 
ture. Timaeus  of  Locris  (cap.  vi.),  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras, 
who  had  himself  obtained  his  doctrines  from  the  East, 
reasoned  in  this  manner.  Such  was  the  meaning  of  the 
fabled  deluge  of  Xixuthrns,  from  which  the  Hebrew  Noah  and 
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the  Greek  Deucalion  are  copied ;  for  tliese  deluges  are  never 
attributed  to  a  natural  cause,  which  proves  that  they  are 
not  historical  traditions.  The  aim  of  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse,  who  describes  the  misfortunes  which  threaten 
tlie  xiniverse  on  the  eve  of  a  general  destraction  caused  by 
the  wickedness  of  mankind,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  authors 
of  the  fabled  deluges.  He  also  draws  a  picture  of  the 
happiness  which  those  who,  by  the  purity  of  their  morals 
and  their  adherence  to  the  laws  of  initiation,  have  preserved 
themselves  from  the  universal  corruption.  The  Magi  used 
to  compose  similar  works  on  the  contests  between  Ormuzd 
and  Ahriman,  and  on  the  victory  which  the  former  was  to 
gain  over  the  latter  at  the  end  of  the  ages,  when  the  time 
appointed  by  fate  should  have  arrived. 

Celsus  (Origen  contr.  Cels.  1.  IV.)  has  shown  very  clearly 
the  aim  of  the  legislators  of  antiquity  in  framing  these 
fictions.  "  It  was,"  he  says,  "  in  order  to  frighten  simple 
persons,  who  were  made  to  dread  a  vengeance  for  which 
there  was  no  real  foundation.  We  may  liken  these  fearful 
Christian  fictions  to  the  phantoms  and  other  objects  of 
fear  which  were  shown  to  the  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
Bacchus.  The  fable  of  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  and  those 
successive  periods  of  submersion  and  conflagration  of  the 
Universe,  caused  the  Christians  to  invent  their  sacred  fables, 
and  especially  the  one  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by 
fire,  when  their  Christ  should  come  to  judge  the  Universe." 
Origen  answers  him,  that  among  the  Greeks  and  other 
nations  these  destructions  were  attributed  to  the  motion  of 
the  stars  and  their  periodical  return  to  certain  aspects,  in 
which  he  is  perfectly  correct ;  and  he  also  says  that  the  aim 
of  the  Christian  teachers  in  propagating  this  teaching  was 
to  render  men  more  virtuous,  either  by  impressing  them 
by  the  fear  of  punishment,  or  by  encouraging  them  by  the 
hope  of  rewards.  Origen  has  here  imintentionaUy  let  out  the 
secret,  and  betrayed  the  aim  of  legislators  and  of  priests. 

It  was  at  Easter,  or  during  the  Pei-vigilium  Paschse,  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  long  expected  by  the  faithful. 
Every  year  this  chimera  of  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom,  and 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  was  held  out  to  them.  Isidore 
of  Seville  states,  that  the  night  of  Easter  was  a  sacred  vigil, 
not  only  because  Christ  being  risen  must  not  find  the  faith- 
ful asleep,  but  also  because  it  was  at  the  same  hour  that  he 
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rose  that  lie  was  one  day  to  come  to  judge  mankind.  Lac- 
tantius  (1.  VII.  cap.  xix.),  Cedrenus,  and  the  author  of  the 
Pascal  Chronicle  (Cedr.  p.  2),  also  fix  the  advent  of  Christ 
at  the  period  of  the  sun's  entrance  into  the  first  degree  of 
Aries  or  the  equinoctial  Lamb. 

In  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity  we  find  sects  of  persons 
who  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  Bam,  or  Atys, 
or  the  Lamb  which  was  worshipped  in  Phrygia,  who  used  to 
assemble  on  a  certain  day  to  enjoy  the  view  of  the  holy 
Jerusalem,  which  was  the  great  object  of  their  wishes,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  mystic  representation  of  the  autopsy  of  these 
mysteries.  This  apparition  was  called  an  'A7ro^a\in/rij,  or  a 
revelation  made  to  the  prophetess,  who  thus  supplied  the 
place  of  a  priest.  This  is  why  John  here  calls  himself  a 
prophet,  which  is  the  name  given  by  Sanchoniathon  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  initiations ;  for  John  calls  his  works  prophecies 
(Rev.  i.  3,  xix.  10),  and  the  angel  tells  him  he  is  a  prophet 
like  his  brethren  (Rev.  xxii.  9,  10).  John  begins  by  saying 
that  it  is  a  revelation  of  Christ  which  he  is  going  to  make 
public.  This  is  the  exact  title  of  the  ancient  mysteries. 
Synesius  calls  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  the  revelations  of  Ceres, 
"EXevaif  ayei  rh  AtffiijTpos  dpoKaXvim^pia  (Enem.  Calvit.  p.  70). 
These  visions  took  place  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  and  the  prophets 
or  heads  of  the  initiations  knew  how  to  bring  these  ecstatic 
states  on. 

Cicero  (de  Div.  1.  I.)  speaks  at  some  length  of  these  species 
of  ecstasies,  in  which  the  future  used  to  be  predicted :  "  Ergo 
et  ii,  quorum  animi,  spretis  corporibus,  evolant  atque  con- 
currunt  foras,  ardore  aliquo  inflammati  atque  incitati, 
cemunt  ilia  profect6,  qusB  vaticinantes  praenimtiant:  mul- 
tisque  rebus  inflammantur  tales  animi  qui  corporibus  non 
inhaerent,  ut  ii  qui  sono  quodam  vocum  et  Phrygiis  cantibus 
incitantur." 

It  was  on  an  almost  desert  island  that  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse,  on  Sunday,  or  the  day  consecrated  to  the  sun, 
fell  into  the  ecstasy  in  which  he  saw  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 
It  was  in  a  desert  place  at  Pepuza,  on  the  continent,  and  in 
Phrygia,  that  is  to  say,  close  to  the  seven  towns  named  in 
the  Apocalypse,  and  to  the  island  of  Patmos,  that  the  secret 
assemblies  of  the  Phrygians,  those  sectaries  who  were  spread 
throughout  Phrygia,  Galatia,  and  especially  Cappadocia^ 
where  the  worship  of  Mithra  flourished,  were  held.     The 
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Manichteans,  says  Ebed  Jesa,  keep  Sunday  as  a  day  of 
mourning  and  fasting,  because  this  world  is  to  end  on  a 
Sunday,  after  having  existed  9,000  years  (Apud  Asseman. 
Biblioth.  Orient,  vol.  iii.  pp.  22,  8G1). 

Pepuza  had  been  destroyed  in  the  time  of  St.  Epiphaniiu 
(Epiph.  adv.  Hseres.  cap.  xviii.).  These  sectaries  beliered 
that  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  had  come  down  from  heaveny 
and  manifested  itself  on  this  spot.  They  therefore  went 
there  to  celebrate  their  mysteries.  Men  and  women  went 
there  to  become  initiated,  and  awaited  the  vision  of  Christ, 
or  a  Theophany,  that  is,  they  expected  to  see  n^hat  the 
prophet  John  says  he  did  see,  and  which  he  promises  the 
initiated  that  they  shall  see,  for  he  says :  "  The  Revelatdon 
of  Jesus  Christ  which  God  gave  unto  him,  to  shew  unto  his 
saints  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass.  .  •  •  Behold, 
he  cometh  with  clouds ;  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and 
they  also  which  pierced  him.  There  is  nothing  more  true  " 
(Eev.  i.  1,  7).  And  he  ends  by  saying  that  all  this  will  take 
place  very  soon.  "  The  time  is  at  hand."  "  Surely  I  come 
quickly  "  (chap.  xxii.  10,  20) ;  and  the  initiated  person  answers, 
"  Come,  Lord  Jesus." 

The  traditions  of  those  sectaries  were  that  Priscilla  (Epiph. 
adv.  Hffires.  cap.  xlviii.),  or  Quiiitilla^  one  of  their  prophet- 
esses, had  fallen  asleep  at  Pepuza ;  that  Christ  had  appeared 
to  hor  in  the  form  of  a  woman  clothed  in  garments  of  dazzling 
whiteness,  that  he  had  given  her  a  spirit  of  wisdom,  that  he 
had  told  her  that  that  spot  was  holy,  and  that  the  hearenlj 
Jerusalem  had  come  down  there.  We  have  already  seen 
that  there  was  a  general  belief  that  souls  had  originally 
sinned  in  another  world,  and  St.  Augustine  (1.  IV.  cont. 
Pelag.,  and  frag.  Cic.  Oi>er.  ed.  d'Olivet,  vol.  viii.  p.  577)  '^^^ 
preserved  a  passage  from  a  work  of  Cicero,  in  which  he 
considers  this  doctrine  as  forming  pai-tof  the  dogmas  tanght 
in  the  mysteries.  As  at  Pepuza,  so  in  them,  men  were 
taught  that  life  is  an  unhappy  condition  (Porph.  de  Antr.) 
and  that  death  is  the  end  of  our  misery,  since  it  restores  ns 
to  our  primitive  state  of  happiness,  if  we  have  lived  according 
to  the  principles  of  duty  ;  and  the  world  and  the  astronomical 
divisions  which  fix  the  different  portions  of  the  road  traversed 
by  souls,  is  then  traced  out.  Such,  according  to  Porphyrjr, 
(ibid.)  was  the  mystic  object  of  these  initiations.  "  It  is  in  this 
way,"  he  says,  "  that  the  Persians  mark  the  descent  of  sonb 
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here  below,  and  their  return  at  a  future  period."  This  is 
what  they  taught  in  their  initiations,  and  what  they  repre- 
sented in  the  mysteries  which  were  celebrated  in  the  cave 
which  represented  the  universe,  which  was  consecrated  by 
Zoroaster  (Porph.  ibid.).  The  whole  system  of  astronomy  was 
represented  there,  both  fixed  stars  and  planets  (Orig.  cont. 
Cels.). 

At  Pepuza  seven  young  virgins  or  priestesses,  clad  in 
white,  entered  the  temple  in  which  the  Phrygian  initiations 
took  place,  when  the  people  assembled  there  to  await  the 
appearance  of  Christ  and  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Epiph. 
cap.  xlix.).  They  each  of  them  held  in  their  hands  a  torch, 
to  represent  the  seven  pure  and  luminous  torches  which 
light  the  world,  of  which  the  temple  was  the  representation. 
Each  of  them  in  turn  came  forth  to  the  people  in  this  dress 
to  give  forth  oracles,  and  pretended  to  be  in  a  state  of 
celestial  rapture.  The  geniufi  of  Light  who  speaks  to  John 
is  attended  by  a  similar  retinue,  and  states  to  him  the 
prophecies  which  he  orders  him  to  publish.  He  spoke  to 
him  from  the  midst  of  seven  golden  candlesticks,  and 
holding  seven  stars  in  his  hand  (Bev.  i.  13,  16).  These 
seven  stars,  or  the  candlesticks  which  indicate  them,  are 
the  same  symbol  as  the  seven  altars,  the  seven  planetary 
gates,  the  seven  virgins  holding  a  torch,  and  as  the  seven- 
branched  candelabrum  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  we 
have  seen  represented  the  planetary  system. 

In  the  monument  of  Mithra,  in  the  midst  of  the  seven 
altars  which  represent  the  seven  planets,  the  angels  of  these 
planets  are  to  be  seen  (Hyde,  Vet.  Pers.  p.  113),  and 
especially  one  which  is  apparently  the  angel  of  the  sun, 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  planets,  with  a  serpent 
wound  round  him,  a  symbol  which,  according  to  Eusebius, 
represented  the  oblique  course  of  the  stars.  He  has  wings 
like  our  angels.  The  spirits  which  moved  the  universe 
were  drawn  by  the  Eastern  nations  in  human  form,  attended 
by  allegorical  attributes.  Basnage  (Hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  VIII.) 
says, "  They  painted  Pan  with  a  fiery  face>  his  countenance 
radiant  with  flames  .  .  .  holding  seven  circles  in  his  left 
hand,  and  with  wings  on  his  shoulders."  There  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  him  similar  to  this  in  Kircher  ((Edip.  vol.  i.). 
In  Egypt  the  symbolical  statue  of  the  sun  was  similarly 
represented  with  a  flame- coloured  cloak  (Phomut.  cap.  xxvii.). 
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Tho  cro(\  who  is  tlms  represented,  sajs  Plutarch,  speaking 
of  the  sun  or  of  Osiris,  is  as  it  were  the  body  of  the  good 
principle,  and  like  the  visible  covering  of  the  deity  or  the 
spiritual  substance.  When  Osiris  was  invoked  in  Egypt 
in  the  sacred  hymns,  the  people  invoked  him  who  wraps 
himself  up  and  who  hides  himself  in  the  substance  of  the 
sun,  which  is  the  idea  in  the  Psalms,  '*  Posuit  in  sole  taber- 
naculum  suum."  The  sun,  therefore,  was  as  it  were  the 
body  of  the  Deity,  a  visible  image  for  a  spiritualist,  and  the 
Deity  himself  for  a  materialist,  that  is,  for  the  g^reater 
number  of  mankind.  Plato  calls  it  the  image  of  God,  his 
first-bom  son.  The  prophet  John  accordingly  says  that  this 
genius  of  light  resembled  the  son  of  man,  or  the  word  ren- 
dered visible  by  means  of  a  body.  Tliis  image  of  the  word 
of  God,  as  Philo  calls  it,  was  indicated  among  the  Phosni- 
eians,  the  neighbours  of  the  Jews,  by  the  two  vowels  Alpha 
and  Omega  (Cedrenus.  p.  169)*,  by  which  the  genius  of  Light 
in  the  Apocalypse  calls  himself.  These  vowels  were  the 
extremes  of  the  seven  vowels  which  designated  the  seven 
planets,  A  being  the  vowel  of  the  moon,  E  that  of  Mercury, 
Y  that  of  Venus,  I  that  of  the  sun,  0  that  of  Mars,  U  that 
of  Jupiter,  and  0  that  of  Saturn.  With  the  vowel  of  the 
sun  they  make  IAO,  the  mystic  name  of  Bacchus,  and 
the  mystic  name  by  which  the  Gnostics  designated  Jesns 
Christ. 

The  ladder  by  which  the  soul  reascends  to  its  primseval 
dwelling,  like  that  by  which  it  descends,  has  seven  steps 
(Marsil.  Ficin.  Comment,  in  Ennead.  6,  1.  VII.  cap.  xxxvL). 
The  first  step  is  the  purification  of  the  soul ;  the  second 
the  knowledge  of  things  separately  acquired,  Ac. ;  the 
third  is,  when  the  soul,  having  arrived  at  the  spiritual 
world,  passes  on  to  the  empire  of  the  happiness  which  lies 
beyond  it.  In  the  mysteries  of  Mithra  (Hieronym.  £pist. 
ad  Lffitam)  the  steps  were  seven  in  number,  and  related  to 
the  seven  planets.  Above  them  was  the  father  or  head  of 
this  hierarchic  order.  This  formed  the  famous  Ogdoad, 
which  represented  the  universe,  and  which  was  also  repre- 
sented in  the  Mithraic  cave  with  seven  doors,  which,  rising 
by  degrees,  formed  a  mystic  ladder  (Orig.  1.  VI.)  of  which 
the  sun  was  the  summit,  as  being  the  star  to  which  the  souls 
are  about  to  ascend.  The  metal  which  represented  the  stin 
was  the  same  as   that   of  the  candlestick,   namely,   gold. 
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which  was  to  represent  the  primary  light  which  glows  in  the 
sun,  as  distinguished  from  the  reflected  light  with  which  the 
planets  shine. 

The  development  of  this  theory  respecting  the  return  of 
souls  to  heaven,  and  respecting  the  tinion  of  the  sacred 
numbers  seven  and  twelve,  which  formed  part  of  this  mystic 
theology,  as  they  do  of  the  Apocalypse,  may  be  seen  in 
Beausobre  (Hist.  duManich.  tome  ii.  1.  VII.  cap.  vi.  p.  500). 
He  refers  this  union  to  the  principle  of  the  ancient  Babbis 
(ibid.  p.  504,  §  4),  who  say  that  all  the  stars  are  subject  to 
the  planets,  and  the  seven  planets  to  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac. 

We  see,  in  fact,  nothing  in  their  theology  but  allusions  to 
the  celestial  divisions  seven  and  twelve.  Joachites  ((Edip. 
vol.  iii.  p.  125),  speaking  of  the  number  7,  says  that  God 
has  impressed  the  sacred  character  of  that  number  on  every 
part  of  the  universe.  There  are  7  principal  stars  in  it, 
7  days  in  the  week,  7  gates  in  the  air,  7  spheres,  7  sab- 
baths, Ac.  God  has  preferred  this  number  to  all  others. 
Macrobius  (Somn.  Scip.  1.  I.),  Aulugellus  (1.  III.  cap.  x.), 
and  Isidore  (Orig.  1.  VI.  cap.  xvi.)  may  also  be  consulted 
respecting  the  number  7,  and  the  importance  of  the  part 
it  was  held  to  play  in  nature.  Linus,  quoted  by  Aristo- 
bulus  in  Eusebius  (Pr.  1.  XIII.  cap.  xii.),  says  that  every- 
thing in  the  starry  heavens  has  been  done  by  means  of  the 
number  7. 

The  three  numbers  7,  10,  and  12,  which  are  sacred 
numbers  in  the  Apocalypse,  were  applied  to  the  mystic 
doctrines  of  the  oldest  sects,  and  referred  to  the  elements, 
the  spheres,  and  the  signs  of  the  month,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Irenffius  (1-  L  cap.  xiv.  and  Epiph.  adv.  Hceres.  cap.  xxxix.). 
Hence  it  is  that  they  are  repeated  so  frequently  in  the  work 
of  John.  They  are  the  only  ones  which  are  reproduced  in 
every  page.  Thus  we  have  7  churches,  and  7  spirits  (chap.  i. 
4),  7  golden  candlesticks  (i.  12),  7  stars  (i.  16),  7  angels  (i. 
20),  7  lamps  and  7  spirits  of  God  (iv.  5),  7  seals  (v.  1),  7 
hours,  7  eyes,  and  7  spirits  of  God  (v.  6),  7  angels  and  7 
trumpets  (viii.  6),  7  thunders  (x.  4),  7  thousand  men  slain 
(xi.  13),  7  heads  and  7  crowns  for  the  dragon  (xii.  3),  a 
beast  with  7  heads  (xiii.  1),  7  vials  of  wrath  (xv.  7),  7  moun- 
tains (xvii.  9),  aud  7  kings  (xvii.  10). 

This  number  is  also  repeated  elsewhere  in  its  multiples; 
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such  as  1260,  or  180  multiplied  by  7,  which  ntunber  ia  found 
in  chap.  xii.     The  number  7,  therefore,  occurs  25  times. 

The  Persian  Amschaspands  are  seven  in  number,  and  are 
genii  or  ancfels  of  the  first  order,  who  form  the  retinue  of 
Ormuzd,  the  beneficent  ^od,  the  source  of  all  light.  In  the 
Zend  books  is  the  prayer  which  is  recited  on  the  seren  first 
days  of  the  month  in  honour  of  the  seven  Anischaspands, 
with  their  names,  Ormuzd,  Bahman,  Ardibescht,  Schariyer, 
Sapandomad,  Kordad,  Amerdad  (Zend-Avest.  vol.  ii.).  They 
are  the  seven  highest  celestial  spirits :  they  are  divided, 
like  the  planets,  into  male  and  female  :  they  are  kings  who 
live  for  ever,  kings  of  the  world.  The  Jews  had  also  their 
seven  archangels,  who  always  stood  before  God,  as  Raphael, 
who  is  one  of  them,  says  (Tobit  xii.  15).  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  says  (Strom.  1.  VI.)  that  there  are  seven  archangels  in 
our  hierarchy,  just  as  there  are  seven  planets  in  the  Chal- 
dsean  theology,  which  are  appointed  to  govern  the  world. 
That  the  Jewish  idea  is  really  astronomical  is  evident  from 
their  Cabala,  in  which  each  of  these  seven  archangels  pie- 
sides  over  a  planet.  The  following  is  their  system,  according 
to  Kircher  (ffid.  Jud.  vol.  ii.  pars  1,  p.  210) : — 


The  Sun  . 

Theib  Akoels 

,   Intrtj.iokncks 

Spirits 

Raphael 

Xapiel 

Smeliel 

Venus 

Ilamiel 

Ilagiel 

Noguel 

Mercury   . 

Michael 

TirTel 

Cochabiel 

The  Moon 

Gabriel 

mimiel 

Lemanael 

Saturn 

Zapkiel 

Ajriel 

Sabathiel 

Jupiter     . 

Zadvkiel 

Sophiel 

Zadakiel 

Mars                 .  1 

Chamael 

Graphiel 

Modiniel 

The  number  10  is  repeated  four  times.  We  have  the 
dragon  with  10  horns  (chap.  xii.  3),  the  beast  with  10  horns 
and  10  crowns  (xiii.  1),  and  another  beast  vnth  10  horns 
(xvii.  3). 

Lastly,  the  number  12  is  repeated  14  times.  There  are 
12  tribes  of  12  thousand  men  each  (chap.  vii.  5  et  sqq,),  a 
crown  of  12  stars  (xii.  1),  12  gates,  12  angels,  12  names  of 
twelve  tribes  (xxi.  12),  12  foundations,  and  12  apostles  of 
the  Lamb  (xxi.  14),  12  thousand  furlongs  (xxi.  16)  a  wall  of 
12  times  12  cubits  (xxi.  17),  12  precious  stones,  12  ^^tes. 
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12   pearls    (xxi.  19-21)  and  12  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life 
(xxii.  2). 

So  connected  and  symmetrical  a  repetition  of  the  same 
numbers,  so  connected  with  astrolo^cal  divisions,  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  astrological  character  of  this  work  of 
Eastern  mysticity.  The  numbers  7  and  12  were  distin- 
guished in  astrology,  in  the  Cabala,  and  in  all  ancient 
mystic  lore,  by  their  astrological  importance,  and  the  number 
12  was  distinguished  because  souls,  after  passing  through 
the  spheres,  traversed  also  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars  in 
which  the  twelve  signs  were  situated,  and  returned  to  the 
Empyrean  from  that  point.  It  is  by  the  twelve  signs, 
says  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom.  1.  V.)  that  souls  return 
to  whence  they  came  from.  The  ancient  Cabalists  have  pre- 
served traces  of  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  the 
numbers  7  and  12  (Simon  Joachites,  extr.  from  the  ancient 
Cabala,  Kircher,  (Edip.  vol.  iii.  p.  103).  They  say  there  are 
seven  triads ;  the  higher,  the  lower,  the  eastern,  the  western, 
the  northern,  the  southern,  and  the  middle  one,  in  which  is 
the  holy  temple  which  supports  all.  It  has  twelve  gates  on 
which  are  engraved  twelve  celestial  signs,  the  first  of  which 
is  Aries,  or  the  Lamb.  There  are  also  twelve  rulers,  &c. 
The  Manichseans  had  twelve  iBons,  whom  they  called  the 
twelve  rulers  (Beausob.  tome  ii.  p.  504),  and  who  Beausobre 
says  were  nothing  but  the  twelve  genii  who  presided  over 
the  twelve  signs. 

The  Apocalypse  opens  with  the  spectacle  of  the  ethereal 
light  dififused  through  the  seven  planetary  bodies,  and  of  the 
god  who  pours  light  into  them,  of  that  god  who  is  wor- 
shipped throughout  this  work  of  Initiation,  whose  mysteries 
the  initiated  celebrated  under  the  first  sign  of  the  zodiac, 
the  Lamb,  which  commenced  the  career  of  the  sun-god. 
This  sign  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the 
sacred  emblems  of  antiquity.  It  was  called  the  Boyal  Sign 
(Firm.  1.  IV.  cap.  xii.),  the  chief  sign,  the  leader  of  the  twelve 
animals.  Astrology  placed  the  exaltation  of  the  sun  and 
his  triumph  in  this  sign  as  being  when  his  influence  was 
most  fertilising  and  most  demiurgic.  This  was  doubtless 
the  origin  of  the  Christian  prayer  "  Emitte  agnum  domina- 
torem  terrae."  In  the  Egyptian  planisphere  in  Kircher  this 
sign  is  called  "  The  (rate  of  the  Gods.*' 

Hence  the  numbers  7  and  12,  and  the  Lamb  or  Aries 
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It  form  the  principal  featured  of  the  Ap€>cal7p0e, 
and  mark  in  a  strikin'^  manner  its  relations  to  the  order  and 
harmonr  of  the  nnirerse.  and  to  the  a^tronoinical  dlTisiona. 
The  earlr  se^rt^  Epiph.  adv.  H<eres.  cap.  xxjdii.)  made  use  of 
the  combination  of  the  seven  vowels  to  expreas  the  seren  hea- 
rens  and  the  sacred  harm'.»nv  which  resulted  from  their  seren 
ifounds.  The  first  heaven,  says  IrensBos  (Adv.  Mser.  L  I.  cap. 
X.  ad  82;  gave  forth  the  s^^^und  A,  the  second  E,  the  third  H, 
the  fourth,  which  is  also  the  middle  heaven,  I,  the  fifth  O, 
the  sixth  T,  the  seventh,  which  is  the  fourth  from  the 
middle,  H.  The  virtues  of  these  seven  spheres,  uniting 
with  each  other,  form  a  concert,  and  celebrate  the  glory  of 
Him  who  created  them.  This  glorious  sound  ascends  on 
high  to  the  Supreme  Father  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and 
this  same  sound,  reverberating  to  the  earth,  engenders  the 
beings  which  are  seen  here  below — that  is,  the  organisation 
of  sublunarj  beings  is  subjected  to  the  combined  action  of 
the  planets.  These  seven  vowels,  according  to  them  (ibid« 
p.  80)  were  attached  to  the  Church,  and  formed  the  number 
which  characterised  it. 

In  the  Latin  cosmography  of  Merula  is  a  tji-licyman  on 
which  these  combinations  of  the  vowels  are  engraved.  It 
was  found  in  a  tomb  at  Versay,  in  Angoumois  (Merula,  p.  520). 
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An  archangel  presided  over  each  planet,  according  to  the 
Cabalists.  Raphael  was  the  archangel  of  the  sun,  Hamiel  of 
Venus,  Michael  of  Mercury,  Gabriel  of  the  moon,  Zaphikiel 
of  Saturn,  Camoel  of  Mars,  and  Zadukiel  of  Jupiter.  Among 
the  Arabians  also  each  planet  is  presided  over  by  an  angel 
Kircher,  CEd.  vol.  ii.  part  1,  p.  210). 
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The  aim  of  all  initiation,  says  Sallust  the  philosopher  (cap. 
iv.),  is  to  connect  man  with  the  order  of  the  universe  and  of 
the  gods.  Proclus  (in  Tim.)  says  nearly  the  same.  Who 
does  not  know,  he  says,  that  the  mysteries  and  initiations 
have  for  their  object  to  withdraw  our  souls  from  this  material 
and  mortal  life,  to  unite  it  to  the  gods,  and  to  dissipate  the 
darkness  which  impedes  it  by  spreading  divine  light  in  it  ? 

The  seven  towns  in  the  Apocalypse  are  not  chosen  in- 
discriminately, but  are  arranged  in  a  continuous  and  circular 
form,  which  includes  the  whole  of  ancient  Lydia,  as  may  be 
seen  by  refering  to  a  map  of  ancient  Asia  Minor.  Starting 
from  Ephesus,  and  going  northwards,  we  have  in  succession 
Smyrna,  Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and 
Laodicaea.  Ephesus  is  the  first,  not  only  because  it  is  the 
nearest  to  Patmoft,  but  also  because  it  is  under  the  protection 
of  the  first  planet,  the  moon,  the  great  Diana  of  Ephesus. 

K  we  look  upon  initiation  as  a  real  institution  of  Free- 
masonry, which  had  several  lodges,  we  must  presume  that 
the  number  7  determined  the  number  of  these  lodges,  and 
that  each  of  them  was  put  under  a  planet.  Thus  the  lodge 
of  Ephesus  was  called  that  of  Diana  or  the  moon.  The 
number  7,  says  Isidore  of  Seville  (Orig.  1.  VI.  cap.  xvi.),  is 
often  taken  to  signify  the  universe,  and  consequently  the 
universality  of  the  Church,  as  John  has  done  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, where  the  universal  Church  is  represented  by  the  seven 
Churches,  throughout  which  her  universality  appears  to  be 
distributed.  And  the  Church  itself  is  often  called  the  moon. 
These  allusions  to  the  planets  and  the  spheres  have  nothing 
in  them  which  does  not  appear  very  probable  to  anyone  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  whole  tenor  of  mystic  astrology.  If 
we  examine  the  character  of  the  tutelary  genius  or  angel 
of  Ephesus  (Rev.  ii.  6),  we  shall  see  that  he  is  characterised, 
like  Diana,  by  the  spirit  of  chastity,  which  makes  him  detest 
the  Nicolaitajies,  who  had  consecrated  debauchery.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  other  towns. 

Those  who  denied  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
who  rejected  this  work  as  not  being  written  by  St.  John  the 
Apostle,  based  their  denial  on  the  fact  of  there  being  no 
Christians  at  Thyatira  at  the  time  that  John  addresses  them, 
the  religion  of  that  town  being  at  time  the  Phrygian  sect. 
If,  then,  Thyatira  belonged  to  this  sect,  the  other  towns  which 
are  addressed  must  have  belonged  to  it  also,  and  the  whole 
work  must  belong  to  the  Phrygian  sect. 
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The  genius  of  Light,  clad  in  a  dazzling  robe,  who  appeared 
to  Priscilla,  or  the  prophetess  (Epiph.  1.  II.  cap.  xlix.), 
strongly  resembles  the  genius  glowing  with  light  who  appears 
to  John.  The  attitude  of  expectation  in  which  the  se^en 
virgins  awaited  Christ  resembles  exactly  that  in  which  the 
faithful  and  the  Mends  of  the  Lamb  are  when  the  prophet 
John  announces  to  them  that  Christ  is  about  to  appear  (Bev. 
i.  7,  xxii.  12),  and  that  he  is  at  hand :  **  Behold  he  cometh 
with  clouds,"  &c.  Now,  as  the  theology  of  the  Priscillanists 
contains  the  account  of  the  travels  of  the  soul  through  the 
sphere,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  recognise  here  an  allusion  to 
the  spheres,  in  the  addresses  to  the  seven  lodges  of  initiated 
persons  who  were  subordinate  to  them.  We  shall  now,  after 
having  followed  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  hierophant  in 
this  journey,  pass  to  the  eighth  heaven,  or  iiie  heaven  of  the 
fixed  stars,  which  is  immediately  above  the  seven  planetary 
layers,  and  which  forms  the  celebrated  Ogdoad  (Iren.  1.  L 
cap.  i.)  which  designated  mystically  the  universe,  the  earth, 
Jerusalem,  &c. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  (1.  Y.),  explaining  the  passage  in 
the  tenth  book  of  Plato  respecting  the  path  of  souls  over 
the  meadow,  which  arrive  at  their  destination  on  the  eighth 
day,  says  that  the  seven  days  correspond  to  the  seven  planets, 
and  that  the  road  they  take  afterwards  leads  them  to  the 
eighth  heaven,  namely  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  the 
firmament.  We  have  also  seen  the  eighth  door  in  the  cave 
of  Mithra,  which  is  on  the  summit  of  the  ladder  on  which 
are  the  seven  doors  of  the  planets,  through  which  the  souls 
pass.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  eighth  heaven^  or  the 
firmament.  This,  therefore,  is  the  picture  we  have  to  look 
upon. 

After  the  soul  of  the  prophet  in  his  ecstatic  state  has 
passed  in  its  rapid  flight  through  the  seven  spheres,  from 
the  sphere  of  the  moon  to  that  of  Saturn,  or  from  the 
planet  which  corresponds  to  Cancer,  the  gate  of  men,  to 
that  of  Capricorn,  which  is  the  gate  of  the  gods,  a  new  gate 
opens  to  him  in  the  highest  heaven,  and  in  the  zodiac, 
beneath  which  the  seven  planets  revolve ;  in  a  word,  in  the 
firmament,  or  that  which  the  ancients  called  crystallinum 
primum,  or  the  crystal  heaven.  "After  this,"  he  says 
(Rev.  iv.  1),  "I  looked,  and,  behold,  a  door  was  opened  in 
heaven ;  and  the  first  voice  which  I  heard  was  as  it  were  of 
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a  trumpet  talking  with  me ;  which  said,  Come  up  hither,  and 
I  will  show  thee  things  which  must  be  hereafter."  This 
door  is  an  expression  borrowed  from  the  Mithraic  religion,  in 
which  each  planet  had  its  door,  and  the  same  expression  is 
used  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  which  is  not  surprising,  as 
these  two  mystic  works  have  the  same  object  in  view. 

The  Spirit  announces  to  the  prophet  that  he  is  going  to 
disclose  the  future  to  him,  and  consequently  to  open  the 
book  of  destiny  to  him.  Astrology  was  the  basis  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  future,  and  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars, 
which  modified  the  seven  spheres,  was  the  instrument  of  it. 
This  is  why  the  author  is  about  to  place  before  us  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  spheife  and  of  the  zodiac  placed  or  fixed  on 
its  four  cardinal  points,  which  in  astrology  are  called  fixed 
signs  and  centres,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  planisphere. 
These  four  signs  were  Leo,  Taurus,  Aquarius,  and  Scorpio, 
for  which  the  brilliant  star  of  the  Vulture,  a  species  of  eagle, 
and  the  lyre  which  ascends  with  that  sign,  and  determines 
the  ascension  of  it,  was  substituted.  This  substitution  took 
place  for  mystic  reasons,  which  will  be  stated  hereafter.  We 
have,  therefore,  the  sky  resting  on  four  signs,  which  corre- 
spond to  the  four  divisions  of  the  circuit  of  the  heavens, 
which  form  n  species  of  cross,  the  summit  of  which  is  at  the 
zenith  and  the  foot  at  the  nadir,  while  the  two  arms  stretch 
to  the  east  and  west.  Moving  round  the  heavens,  therefore, 
starting  from  the  top,  we  find  four  figures,  a  lion,  an  ox,  a 
man,  and  an  eagle.'  Above  this  heaven  or  firmament  the 
Easterns  placed  an  immense  ocean,  and  they  even  called 
this  vast  extent  of  the  heavens  ocean.  They  looked  upon 
the  sky  itself  as  the  throne  of  the  Deity.  Under  this  firma- 
ment were  the  seven  planetary  spheres  revolving  in  the 
opposite  direction,  moved  by  seven  spirits  called  the  seven 
archangels,  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  and  the  seven  candle- 
sticks. We  now  have  the  astrological  sphere  fixed  on  these 
four  centres,  and  placed  in  such  a  way  as  it  ought  to  be  for 
those  who  are  about  to  consult  the  decrees  of  destiny,  which 
are  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  planets  combined  with 
that  of  the  fixed  stars.  This,  therefore,  is  the  picture  pre- 
sented by  the  sky  to  the  hierophant  to  whom  the  ftiture  is 
about  to  be  revealed.  It  is  to  heaven  that  the  genius  calls 
him,  and  it  id  on  heaven  that  he  fixes  his  looks.  '^And 
immediately  I  was  in  the  spirit :  and,  behold,  a  throne  was 
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set  in  heaven,  and  one  sat  on  the  throne.     And  he  that  sat 
was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stone :  and 
there  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne,  in  sight  like 
unto  an  emerald.     And  round  about  the  throne  were  four 
and  twenty  thrones  [Bpopoi] ;  and  upon  the  thrones  I  saw 
four  and  twenty  elders  sitting,  clothed  in  white  raiment,  and 
they  had  on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold.     And  out  of  the 
throne  proceeded  lightnings  and  thunderings  and  voices; 
and  there  were  seven  lamps  of  fire  burning  before  the  throne, 
which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God.     And  before  the  throne 
there  was  a  sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal :  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne,  and  round  about  the  throne,  were  four  beasts 
full  of  eyes  before  and  behind.     And  the  first  beast  was  like 
a  lion,  and  the  second  beast  was  like  a  calf  [or  ox],  and  the 
third  beast  had  a  fa<;e  as  a  man,  and  the  fourth  beast  was 
like  a  flying  eagle.     And  the  four  beasts  had  each  of  them 
six  wings  about  him,  and  they  were  full  of  eyes  about  them. 
....  And  when  those  beasts  give  glory  and  honour  and 
thanks  to  Him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  who  liveth  for  ever 
and  ever,  the  four  and  twenty  elders  fall  down  before  Him 
that  sat  on  the  throne,  and  worship  Him  that  liveth  for  ever 
and  ever  "  (Rev.  iv.  2-10). 

This  throne  is  the  sky  or  the  firmament,  the  throne  on 
which  the  Deity  and  the  Eternal  God  who  lives  for  ever  is 
placed.  The  twenty-four  periods  of  time  which  the  sky 
engenders  by  its  revolution,  are  represented  by  the  twenty- 
four  old  men  (Time  is  always  represented  as  an  old  man)  who 
surround  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  the  father  of  Time  and 
of  the  hours.  The  division  of  Time  into  four  portions  of  six 
hours  each,  the  time  which  each  of  the  great  divisions  of 
the  zodiac  into  fixed  signs,  on  which  the  sphere  rests,  takes 
in  passing  the  meridian,  is  marked  by  six  wings,  the  usual 
symbol  of  the  division  of  time,  and  of  the  movement  of  the 
revolution  of  the  sky.  The  figures  of  the  four  animals  or 
living  creatures  [conf.  Ezek.  i.  6],  (fwa)  are  the  four  celestial 
figui^s  which  are  attached  to  these  four  principal  divisions 
of  the  zodiac  in  which  Time,  as  well  as  the  seven  planets, 
circulates.  Lastly,  the  eyes  are  the  stars,  with  which  the 
sky,  the  true  Argus  of  mythology,  is  spangled.  This  is  the 
real  nature  of  these  emblems.  The  explanation  of  them 
will  now  be  given  at  greater  length,  supported  by  proofs 
which  will  leave  no  doubt  respecting  the  truth  of  it. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  the  firmament,  or  the 
sky,  is  looked  upon  as  that  portion  of  the  Universe  on  which 
the  throne  of  God  rests.  "  The  Lord  liath  prepared  his 
throne  in  the  heavens,"  says  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  ciii.  19),  and 
in  Isa.  Ixvi.  1,  God  says,  "The  heaven  is  my  throne/*  The 
throne  of  God  which  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  sees  is, 
therefore,  in  the  heaven  called  the  firmament.  It  is  the 
firmament,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  at. 

As  to  the  great  sea,  or  the  waters  which  he  sees  near  this 
throne,  this  also  belongs  to  the  physical  ideas  of  the 
Easterns,  including  the  Chaldaeans,  Jews,  Arabians  and 
Syrians.  The  Psalmist  (Ps.  cxlviii.  4)  speaks  of  these 
waters  which  are  above  the  firmament :  "  Praise  him  ...  ye 
waters  that  be  above  the  heavens."  The  Arabians  call  it 
the  great  and  boundless  ocean,  which  is  situated  above  the 
firmament :  the  Syrians  call  it  the  great  ocean,  immense  and 
endless  (Kirch.  (Edip.  vol.  i.  part  1,  pp.  423,  426).  The 
three  young  men  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  is  supposed  to  throw 
into  the  furnace  (Dan.  iii.  20),  invite  all  Nature  to  blesa 
God  in  the  well-known  song  of  the  three  Holy  Children.  In 
it  they  invite,  among  other  things,  the  waters  above  the 
heavens  to  praise  the  Lord.  "  O  ye  heavens,  bless  ye  the 
Lord"  (ver.  36).  "O  all  ye  waters  that  be  above  the 
heavens,  bless  ye  the  Lord,"  (ver.  38).  And  they  had  said 
a  few  verses  previously,  "  Blessed  art  thou  that  beholdest 
the  depths,  and  sittest  upon  the  cherubims  .  .  .  Blessed  art 
thou  on  the  glorious  throne  of  thy  kingdom  .  .  .  Blessed 
art  thou  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,"  &c.  (w.  32-34). 

St.  Justin  (Qusest.  et  Respons.  Orth.  93)  teaches  as  a 
scriptural  doctrine,  that  the  convex  portion  of  the  heavens  is 
charged  with  water.  Theophilus  (ad  Aut.  1.  11.  cap.  ix.)  also 
speaks  of  the  visible  sky  as  having  drawn  to  itself  a  portion 
of  the  waters  of  chaos,  at  the  time  of  the  creation.  St. 
Augustine  (de  Civit.  Dei,  1.  II.  cap.  ix.)  says  that  the  firma- 
ment has  been  formed  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
waters,  and  that  it  took  the  name  of  heaven — the  heaven 
to  which  the  stars  are  fixed — from  the  notion  which  the 
book  of  Genesis  (i.  6,  7)  itself  gives  of  the  foi-mation  of 
the  firmament. 

This  vast  sea,  this  ocean  which  is  above  the  stars,  was, 
according  to  the  bishop  of  Pruse,  or  Patricius,  quoted  by 
Cedrenus  (p.  242),  the  luminous  fluid  which  forms  the  ether. 
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The  water  which  flows  above  the  firmament  is  the  ethereal 
fluid,  or  the  ether,  which  explains  the  idea  of  Ezekiel  (i.  7), 
who  makes  sparks  come  out  of  the  feet  of  the  four  living 
creatures,  in  the  midst  of  whom  fire  and  lightning  were  seen. 
He  compares  the  firmament  upon  the  heads  of  these  living 
creatures  to  the  crystal  stretched  forth  over  their  heads 
above  (ver.  22),  an  expression  which  suitably  characterises 
the  ethereal  substance  of  which  the  heaven  of  the  fixed 
stars  is  composed. 

This  expression,  sea  and  ocean,  by  which  was  signified 
the  layer  of  fiuid  which  circulates  above  the  firmament,  the 
flowing  of  which  is  everywhere  visible  in  the  stars  which 
shine  in  the  sky,  was  borrowed  from  the  Chaldsean  and 
Syrian  philosoi)hy,  that  is,  from  those  learned  nations  with 
whom  the  Hebrews  had  most  intercourse. 

A  Syrian  author  (Mor  Isaac  in  Philosoph.  Syriae,  apud 
Kirch.  (Edip.  vol.  ii.  part  1,  p.  425),  who  has  collected  the 
principles  of  their  physical  astronomy,  divides  the  whole 
mass  or  depth  of  the  heavens  into  ten  layers,  or  spheres,  as 
far  as  the  sphere  of  the  moon,  and  supposes  the  whole  to  be 
surmounted  by  a  vast  ocean,  immense  and  boundless,  which 
he  calls  the  great  sea,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  Each  of 
these  spheres  is  presided  over  by  a  spirit,  whose  hierarchical 
orders  are  angels,  archangels,  principalities,  powers,  virtues, 
dominations,  thrones,  up  to  the  eighth  sphere,  or  sphere  of 
the  fixed  stars,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  cherubim,  that 
is,  by  the  same  spirits  as  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  sets 
before  us  with  wings  and  eyes,  and  with  the  figures  of  the 
four  animals  which  are  called  cherubim  in  Ezekiel  (x.  1, 
14,  15,  &c.).  The  Syrian  philosophy  attaches  them  to  orbits, 
and  Ezekiel  makes  tiiem  revolve  on  wheels,  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing.  It  is  in  this  eighth  sphere,  or  in  the  eighth 
heaven,  that  the  Syrian  author  placed  the  fixed  stars,  eleven 
hundred  and  twenty-two  in  number,  and  likens  them  to  the 
choir  of  the  cherubim,  resplendent  with  light,  and  full  of 
eyes.  He  places,  still  higher,  two  other  layers  of  stars,  not 
less  luminous,  and  of  different  sizes,  the  Nebulae,  and  the 
small  stars  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted 
by  the  celestial  waters,  which,  he  says,  spread  over  the 
whole  firmament,  and  which  compose  the  great  sea  of  light 
and  the  boundless  ocean.  The  Arabian  system  is  also  given 
from  Kircher.     The  name  of  ocean  was  given  to  the  hori- 
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zon,  and  to  the  spherical  cap,  as  it  were,  which  bounds  our 

sight  in  the  sky  (Theon,  p.  132).     This  spherical  cap  was 

represented  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  Nature  was 

described  by  an  immense  circular  sea,  to  which  the  animals 

that  sustained  it,  and  consequently  the  sphere  and  the  sky, 

the  throne  of  God,  were  attached  in  four  divisions,  and  it  was 

called  the  Great  Sea. 

In  Kircher  is  a  table  of  the  seven  planets,  with  the  different 

precious  stones  which  characterise  each  of  them,  which  are 

subject  to  their  influences,  and  which  seem  to  partake  of  their 

nature.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

f  Pyropus 
J  CarbuDCulus 

Hubini  et  quse 

NatursB  igneae  sunt 

Gemmae  sen 

perlfe  et 

Uniones 

Selenites 


Sol 


Luna 


Saturnus 


Jupiter 


Mars 


Venus 


Mercurius 


{Onix 
laspis 
Topazius 
r  Saphirufl 
J  Smaragdua 
[Marmor 
f  Magnes 
•I  Hyacinthus 
I  Amethistus 

{Turchesius 
Margarita 
BerylluB 
(Achates 
Chrysolithus 
Stellaria 
Marmor  variegatum. 


Hence  the  use  made  of  precious  stones  in  Astrological 
documents.  We  need  not  be  surprised  at  finding  in  heaven 
sapphire  thrones  (Ezek.  i.  26),  spheres  of  jasper  and 
sardonyx,  and  a  town  (Rev.  iv.  3,  xxi.  11,  18)  which  is 
like  jasper,  and  transparent  as  glass,  whose  walls  are  of 
jasper,  whose  foundations  are  garnished  with  all  manner 
of  precious  stones,  and  whose  gates  are  pearls.  It  was 
these  Oriental  ideas  which  gave  Lucian  (Hist.  ver.  2,  p. 
792)  who  was  bom  in  the  East,  his  idea  of  a  holy  city  in- 
habited by  the  fortunate  inhabitants  of  Elysium,  and  the  type 
of  the  materials  of  which  this  town  was  built,  namely,  gold, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  emeralds,  like  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
which  was  all  of  gold,  and  snrrounded  by  a,  wall  of  jasper 
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(liev.  xxi.  18).  lie  t<K)k  from  the  same  source  the  rich 
matorials  out  of  >vhich  he  constructed  his  temple  of  beryl 
stones,  and  his  altars  of  amethyst :  it  was  in  the  fast  that 
he  found  the  ivory  which  ornaments  his  town,  and  the  cinna- 
mon of  which  he  makes  the  seven  doors  which  close  the  seTeu 
entrances  of  his  holy  town. 

The  four  cherubim  are  found  at  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  sphere.  Their  win^  show  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  what  their  nature  really  is.  Wings  have  usoally  been 
assigned  to  Time,  whose  rapid  course  they  represent.  But 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  gives  us  more  precise  information. 
This  Father,  the  best  educated  of  all  the  Christian  Fathers, 
born  in  a  country  where  the  taste  for  emblematic  represen- 
tations was  predominant,  and  when  the  knowledge  of  these 
emblems  was  not  quite  lost,  tells  us  of  the  cherubim  which 
were  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  V.). 
He  only  reckons  two,  each  with  six  wings,  which  makes  twelve 
wings  in  all,  equal  to  that  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  This 
is  what  he  says  of  these  wings,  and  how  he  explains  this 
emblem :  "  They  signify  the  visible  Universe,  in  which  the 
twelve  signs  across  which  Time  performs  its  reyolution  are 
to  be  found."  K,  then,  the  wings  allude  to  Time  which  cir- 
culates in  the  zodiac,  and  to  the  signs  into  which  this  Time 
is  divided,  and  which  dt:t ermine  the  division  of  the  zodiac, 
the  animals  to  which  the  wings  of  Time  and  of  the  zodiac 
are  attached,  are  the  identical  animals  astronomically  repre- 
sented in  the  zodiac,  and  which  divide  it  into  four  equal 
parts.  Clement  has  only  mentioned  two  cherubim,  and  has 
only  alluded  to  the  annual  revolution  of  twelve  times,  months, 
or  seasons,  which  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  refers  to  the 
daily  revolution  of  the  whole  heavens  in  twenty- four  hours, 
which  is  pointed  out  by  four  times  six  wings,  or  four  times 
six  hours,  and  also  by  the  four  divisions  of  the  zodiac. 

One  of  these  representations  of  the  revolution  of  Time 
may  be  seen  in  Kircher  ((Edip.  vol.  ii.  part  2,  p.  193 ;  Hor. 
ApoU.  1.  I.  cap.  ii.)  represented  by  a  serpent  biting  its  tail. 
The  circle  described  by  this  serpent  is  divided  into  four  parts 
marked  by  the  four  animals — the  lion,  the  bull,  the  man,  and 
the  eagle — domiciled  over  the  head  of  the  Sun,  Venus,  Saturn, 
and  Mars,  which  are  the  very  planets  which  are  domiciled  in 
Leo,  Taurus,  Aquarius,  and  Scorpio. 

As  to  the  eyes  which  these  animals  are  full  of,  it  is  evident 
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that  they  signify  the  stars  with  which  each  constellation  is 
spangled.     Manilius  calls  them  the  eyes  of  heaven.     This  is 
the  celebrated  Argus  of  the  ancients,  according  to  those  who 
wished  to  explain  this  story  in  a  natural  manner  (Natal. 
Comes).     Sanchoniathon  tells  us  that  the  Phoenicians  repre* 
sented  their  gods  with  many  eyes  and  wings,  and  that  Thaut, 
who  represented  them  in  this  manner,  sought  to  imitate 
Ouranos   or  Heaven  (Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  1.  I.  cap.   ix.)     The 
Cabalists  give  Gabriel  six  large  wings  (Kircher,  (Edip.  vol.  ii. 
part  i.  p.  420),  to  which  a  hundred  other  smaller  wings  are 
attached.      Other  angels  have  seventy  faces   with  seventy 
mouths  to  each  of  them.     Others  have  360  eyes,  360  tongues, 
360  hands,  360   feet,  &c.,  equal  to  the  360  degrees  of  the 
zodiac,  or  of  the  horizon,  and  together  with  these  they  have 
four  wings,  which  stretch  to  the  north,  south,  east  and  west. 
The  early  Christian  sects  preserved  for  their  seven  arch- 
angels the  figures  of  the  animals  in  the  sphere.     Michael, 
who   tramples   upon  the  dragon,   has   a   lion's   head;   and 
Hercules,  who  crushes  this  same  dragon  in  the  sphere,  has  a 
lion's  skin  (Orig.  cont.  Cels.  1.  IX.).     This  is  the  figure  of 
the  first  beast  in  the  Apocalypse.     Another  had  a  bull's  head, 
which  is  the  sign  where  Venus  has  her  domicile,  and  took  the 
name  of  Souriel,  the  name  of  the  bull  being  Sor  in  astronomy. 
This  is  the  figure  of  the  second  beast.   A  third  animal  was  an 
amphibious  man  with  serpent  feet,  such  as  Cecrops  (Nonnus. 
Dionys.  1.  IV.)  was  painted,  whom  the  ancients  placed  in 
Aquarius,  the  domicile  of  Saturn.     This  is  the  third  beast. 
He  was  called  Baphael,  and  Saturn  was  called  Bephun  by 
the  Copts.     The  fourth  animal  was  like  an  eagle — the  fourth 
beast  in  the  Apocalypse.     It  was  called  Gabriel.     The  fifth 
was  like  a  bear,  which  animal  is  also  among  the  constellations 
in  the  sphere.     It  was  called  Thauthabaoth.     The  sixth  was 
like  a  dog,  the  characteristic  animal  of  Mercury,  and  the  dog 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  constellations.     It  was 
called  Erathot.     The  seventh  resembled  an  ass,  and  the  ast 
is  a  constellation  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  sign  of  Cancer, 
the  domicile  of  the  moon :  it  was  called  Onoel,  a  name  made 
up  from  "Ovoj,  the  Greek  for  ass,  by  which  name  this  part  of 
the  constellation  is  known  in  astronomical  books.     It  was 
also  called  Thauthabaoth  or  Tharthoroth. 

Origen  thinks  that  this  doctrine  belonged  to  the  Ophites, 
and  to  their  theory  resi)ecting  the  seven  heavens  of  which 
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St.  EpiiilmiiiuB  speaks  (adv.  Hseres.  1.  I.  cap.  xxxyiiL),  and 
respoctiny  the  seven  euons,  angels  or  inferior  gods  which 
been  me  metamorpliosed  into  seven  heavens  which  laldabaoth 
covered  ^'ith  his  folds.  The  Gnostics  (ibid.  cap.  zxvi.),  had 
also  their  seven  heavens,  each  presided  over  by  a  genius,  and 
each  of  them  liad  its  own  fi>rm  and  denomination.  They  were 
subject  to  the  action  of  an  eighth  heaven  which  comprehended 
them  all,  and  which  was  called  Barbelo,  or  Christ  the  &ther 
atid  ruler  of  all  things.  The  shape  of  an  ass  was  given  to 
Sabaoth,  or  to  liim  who  presided  over  the  seventh  heaven,  or 
the  heaven  of  the  moon,  whose  domicile  was  in  Cancer, 
which  contains  this  constellation. 

The  eagle,  as  we  have  seen,  was  substituted  for  the  scorpion, 
iK'cause  the  latter  was  an  evil  sign,  and  one  of  bad  augniy 
according  to  the  astrologers.  "  Creditum  est,"  says  Kircher, 
**  Dan,  quod  cerasteni  in  vexillo  pingere  recusaret,  aqnilam  pro 
serpente  pinxisse.  Ita  putaverunt  doctores  et  meritd.**  The 
Egyptians  placed  Typhon  in  it,  who  kiUed  Osiris  during  the 
month  when  the  sun  passed  Scorpio,  as  Plutarch  (De  Iside) 
tells  us.  The  Hebrews  gave  it  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  from 
which  Antichrist  w*as  to  spring.  In  Bev.  vii.  is  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  superstitious  aversion  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  which 
followed  from  the  aversion  to  the  sign  which  characterised 
it.  Among  those  which  are  sealed,  to  the  number  of  ui 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  taken  by  twelve  thousand 
from  each  tribe,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  Divine  ven- 
geance, the  tribe  of  Dan  alone  is  omitted,  while  all  the  otheii 
are  included,  and  the  tribe  of  Joseph  has  been  obliged  to  be 
named  twice  over,  once  under  his  own  name,  and  once  under 
that  of  Benjamin,  to  repair  this  intentional  omission,  and  to 
complete  the  number  of  the  twelve  tribes.  Such  is  Divine 
justice  according  to  "  inspired  "  writings  !  The  twelve  tribes 
or  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  are  represented  by  twelve  stars  in 
Joseph's  dream.  Joseph,  says  Philo  (de  Somn.  368)  reckons 
himself  as  the  twelfth ;  he  completes  the  zodiac  with  his 
eleven  brothers. 

The  four-and-twenty  elders  are  the  four-and-twenty  good 
genii  of  the  theology  of  Zoroaster,  from  which  that  of  the 
Apocal}7>se  is  borrowed,  which  surrounded  the  throne  of 
Ormuzd,  and  formed  his  court  and  retinue  (Plut.  de  Iside). 
These  twenty-four  gods  or  genii  were  disseminated  in  the  sym- 
bolical egg  which  represented  the  Universe,  and  contended 
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against  twenty- four  genii  of  darkness  which  formed  the  court 
of  Ahriman.  The  white  robes  in  which  the  elders  are  dressed 
resemble  those  of  the  genii  which  attend  upon  Ormuzd,  and 
the  genius  of  Light,  whose  throne,  placed  aboye  the  spheres, 
they  surround,  resembles  Oromasdes,  who,  according  to 
Plutarch,  was  bom  of  the  purest  light,  and  who  rises  as  far 
above  the  sphere  of  the  sun,  as  that  is  raised  above  the  earth, 
in  order  to  form  there  the  luminous  body  of  the  fixed  stars, 
of  which  he  made  Sirius  the  chief.  Their  crowns  of  gold, 
the  metal  which  belongs  especially  to  light,  confirms  this 
idea  of  their  nature.  As  to  their  genuflections,  they  are 
absolutely  identical  with  the  principles  of  the  Arabian 
Theology  respecting  the  heavens  of  jasper,  emerald,  &c.,  and 
the  angels  which  dwell  in  them,  as  may  be  seen  in  Kircher 
((Edip.  vol.  ii.  part  1),  who  supports  his  opinion  by  a  quota- 
tion from  Abulchassen-Ben-Abesch,  who  represents  these 
genii  as  praising  and  worshipping  God,  as  prostrating  them- 
selves day  and  night  before  his  throne,  in  the  midst  of  the 
mountains  of  fire  on  which  they  dwell.  They  praise  God  in 
different  languages,  with  a  noise  which  resembles  thunder. 

When  the  astrologer-priest  has  set  his  sphere  on  the  four 
fixed  or  solid  points  to  which  the  agriculturists  in  ancient 
times  at  first  referred  the  beginning  of  the  seasons,  after 
having  looked  upon  the  four  celestial  animals  which  corre- 
spond to  them,  and  placed  them  at  the  four  cardinal  points, 
he  afterwards  looks  at  the  system  of  the  seven  planets, 
which,  with  the  zodiac,  formed  the  basis  of  astrological 
observations,  and  which  Astrseus  in  Nonnus  (Dionys.  1. 
VI.  V.  6)  consults  when  he  announces  the  destiny  of  his 
daughter  Proserpine  to  Ceres.  John  adopts  the  same 
course,  by  seeking  the  destinies  of  the  Universe  in  the  sky. 
He  describes  the  book  of  destiny  and  the  planetary  heavens, 
in  which  the  destiny  of  men  was  supposed  to  be  written,  as 
a  book  sealed  with  seven  seals,  held  by  the  God  whose 
throne  rested  on  the  sky  and  on  the  zodiac.  The  Brahmans 
of  India  gave  Apollonius  seven  seals  (Phil,  in  Vit.  Apoll. 
1.  III.  cap.  XV.)  or  seven  seal  rings,  which  were  each  called 
after  a  planet. 

As  the  course  of  destiny,  or  the  impulse  which  the  spheres 
first  received,  was  considered  to  be  connected  with  the 
equinox,  it  is  Aries,  or  the  equinoctial  Lamb,  having  seven 
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honiM  nnd  seveu  eyes  in  his  forehead,  which  are  the  aeyen 
planetary  spirits  or  the  seven  spirits  of  Grod  (Eev.   v.  6,  7), 
who  will  receive  the  book  of  fate  from  the  hand  of  God. 
The  Lamb  is  the  hero  of  this  mystic  book,  and  he  will  be 
the  ruler  of   the  new  city,  as   he  is  of  the  order  of  the 
universe,   the  movement  of  which  is  considered    to   begin 
from  the  Lamb  or  Aries,  the  first  of  the  signs,   and  the 
place  of  the  exaltation  of  the  sun,  the  father  and  origin  of 
the  light  of  the  world.     This  sun  is  domiciled  in  the  celes- 
tial lion,  and  in  the  Mithraic  monuments  in  Hyde  has  the 
lion  below  him,  that  lion  which  in  Egypt  supported  the  throne 
of  Horus,  the  god  of  light,  of  the  Greek  Apollo,  and  which 
served  for  the  standard  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Kircher,  (Edip. 
vol.  ii.  part  1,  p.  22).      This  is  the  sign  which  is  called  the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Rev.  v.  5),  who  being  yictorioos, 
^'  hath  prevailed  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the  seven 
seals  thereof."     These  two  signs,  the  lion  and  the  lamb, 
are  the  only  ones  which  astronomers  have  given  to  the  son, 
the  first  for  his  domicile,  and  the  second  for  the  place  of 
his  exaltation  and  of  his  greatest  influence. 

The  Lamb  was  the  chief  of  all  the  signs  (Pirmic.  1.  HI. 
cap.  ii.),  '^  princeps  signorura,"  as  he  is  called  in  all  the 
astronomical  books,  '^  dux  coeli ;"  hence  the  fonr  beasts  and 
the  twenty-four  elders,  who  with  their  harps  form  the 
celestial  concert,  fall  down  before  him  (Rev.  v.  8).  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  slain  (ibid.  w.  6  and  12),  and  to  have 
risen  again.  This  fiction  relates  to  the  sun,  which  in  this 
place  is  designated  by  the  double  name  of  Lion  and  Lamb. 
In  the  next  chapter  (ver.  1)  the  author  says  that  it  is  the 
Lamb  who  opens  the  seven  seals.  The  Lion  and  the  Lamb 
are  therefore  two  different  embl(»ms  of  the  same  being,  which 
can  only  be  explained  by  astrology. 

The  Persians,  whose  cosmogony  is  much  more  ancient 
than  the  period  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  and 
which  dates  from  the  period  when  the  celestial  bull  was 
in  the  equinox,  that  is,  more  than  2,000  years  before  the 
first  stars  of  Aries  or  the  Lamb  arrived  at  that  place, 
suppose  that  the  bull,  who  is  the  creator  in  their  Theogonj, 
was  put  to  death  by  Ahriman,  whom  they  represent  as  a 
dragon ;  but  they  add  that  he  will  be  bom  again,  and  every- 
thing with  him,  and  that  he  is  reserved  for  a  period  and 
an   earth .  on   which   Ahriman   can   no   longer   injure    him 
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(Anquetil,  Zend-Avesta,  Boiindesch,  pp.  355,  356,  418).  The 
same  is  the  case  here  with  the  Lamb :  he  is  slain,  but  rises 
again,  and  becomes  the  chief  of  the  holy  city,  which  he 
illuminates  with  his  light  (Rev.  xxii.  5),  and  where  there 
shall  be  no  more  curse. 

This  Lamb  has  seven  horns  and  seven  eyes  (Rev.  v.  6). 
This  number  is  consecrated  in  astrology  as  a  result  of  the 
division  of  the  sky  into  spheres,. climates,  angles  or  horns, 
and  seats  of  happiness  in  heaven,  as  may  be  seen  in  Sal- 
masius  (Ann.  Climat.  pp.  174,  191,  406,  440).  The  Arabians 
called  these  seven  points,  or  astrological  angles,  horns. 
Each  star,  according  to  Porphyry,  had  also  seven  rays. 
We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  seeing  these  seven 
astrological  points  designated  by  horns  and  eyes,  which  are 
given  to  the  Lamb,  or  the  constellation  which  opens  the  path 
of  the  seven  spheres.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom.  1.  V.) 
calls  the  seven  planets  the  seven  eyes  of  the  Lord  and  the 
seven  spirits  which  dwell  in  the  tree  of  Jesse. 

The  thousands  upon  thousands  of  angels  which  worship 
the  Lamb  (Rev.  v.  11)  are  the  spirits  of  the  innumerable 
stars  which  the  Syrian  and  Chaldsean  theology  placed  in  the 
sky  which  is  above  that  of  the  cherubim  or  the  four  beasts^ 
and  which  formed  the  celestial  hosts.  They  are  invited  to 
praise  God  in  Ps.  cxlviii.  2-4:  "Praise  ye  him,  all  his 
angels :  praise  ye  him,  all  his  hosts.  Praise  ye  him,  sun  and 
moon :  praise  him,  all  ye  stars  of  light.  Praise  him,  ye 
heavens  of  heavens :  and  ye  waters  that  be  above  the 
heavens." 

The  Persian  cosmogony  speaks  also  of  those  hosts  which, 
besides  the  seven  great  spirits  or  Amschaspands,  formed  the 
retinue  of  Ormuzd.  "How  many  soldiers,"  says  the  Boun- 
desch  (p.  349),  "  the  stars  have  ready  to  make  war  against 
the  enemies  of  Nature!  Five  thousand  four  hundred  and 
eighty  small  stars  have  been  created  to  aid  each  star  of  the 
constellations." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  everything  in  the  book  of  John  is 
allegorical,  for  the  prayers  of  the  saints  are  called  vials  filled 
with  odours,  the  smoke  of  which  ascends  to  the  throne  of 
God  (Rev.  V.  8,  viii.  4).  The  harmony  of  the  heavens,  the 
idea  of  which  Pythagoras  acquired  in  the  East,  is  also  ex- 
pressed in  the  Apocalypse  by  the  sound  of  the  harps  which 
the  elders  who  surround  the  throne  of  God  strike.     Marti- 
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anus  Capella  has  expressed  the  same  idea  by  the  fiction  of 
an  harmonious  forest  (De  Nuptiis  PhiloL  1.  I.  cap.  L). 

From  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  chapters  inclosiyey  we  hare 
a  series  of  pictures,  each  more  terrible  than  the  other,  of 
•  the  misfortunes  which  threaten  the  Universe.     War,  famine, 

!  death,  the  universal  destruction  of  the  Universe,  of  heaven^ 

I  of  earth,  and  of  the  seas,  a  terrible  day  of  vengeance  of  the 

|l  Lord, — all  these  are  portrayed  under  the  most  fearful  aspects. 

]  They  seem  to  be  the  result  of  an  excited  imagination  given 

up  to  the  wanderings  of  religious  delirium. 

The  Persian  or  Magian  theology  taught  that  the  time 
appointed  by  fate  was  drawing  near,  the  time  when  fiunine 
and  pestilence  would  desolate  the  earth,  and  when  Ahriman, 
after  several  contests  with  the  God  of  light,  wonld  be 
destroyed,  and  that  then  a  new  world,  peopled  with  happy 
inhabitants,  would  succeed  to  this  universal  catastrophe. 
Such,  according  to  Plutarch  (de  Iside)  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  Magi,  and  such  also  is  the  teaching  of  the  Apocalypse  of 
John,  whose  religion  was  that  of  a  sect  of  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  established  in  Cappadocia  and  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  astrologer-priest,  in  order  to  terrify  sinful  men,  draws 

the  picture  of  all  these  misfortunes  beforehand,  and  heaven 

seems  to  indicate  them  to  him  by  its  aspect,  and  by  the 

prognostics  which  he  draws  from  it.     In  the  same  way  Jacob 

'r  read  in  the  books  of  heaven  what  was  to  happen  to  his  sons 

and  his  grandsons  (Orig.  Comment,  in  Genes,  p.  10).  Great 
calamities  were  about  to  take  place :  the  earth  was  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  most  terrible  calamities;  and  there 
were  to  be,  according  to  the  Tuscans  and  the  Jews,  signs  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,  which  were  to  announce  them.  It  is 
ij;  after  the  inspection  of  the  heavens,  of  the  celestial  signs,  and 

i|  of  the  astrological  aspects  therefore,  that  the  enthusiastic 

I  astrologer  forms  his  alarming  predictions.     It  is  impossible 

:,  to  follow  these  whimsical  creations  of  a  disordered  imagina- 

tion which  terminate  with  the  seventh  day,  when  the  seventh 
angel  sounds  the  seventh   trumpet    to  announce  that   the 
\  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  Christ, 

f  who  is  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  to  reign  for 

ever  and  ever. 
\n  At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  in  which  the  repi^- 

'  sentations  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Universe,  written  on  the 
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seven  pages  of  the  book  of  destiny,  or  on  the  seyen  spheres, 
are  concluded,  the  author  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  heaven  of  the 
fixed  stars,  and  especially  on  the  zodiac,  and  on  that  portion 
of  the  sky  which  fixed,  at  midnight,  the  beginning  of  the  year 
at  the  winter  solstice,  and  which,  at  spring  time,  rose  first, 
at  sunset,  on  the  horizon  at  its  eastern  boundary.  These 
constellations  were  the  ship  called  Area,  and  the  celestial 
Virgin  attended  by  the  Serpent,  who  rises  after  her,  and 
appears  to  pursue  her  in  the  heavens,  while  on  the  western 
side  the  river  of  Orion  seems  to  bury  itself  in  the  earth  by 
disappearing  as  it  sets.  Such  is  the  picture  which  the 
astronomical  heavens  present  to  us  at  the  moment  when  the 
equinoctial  year  terminates,  and  when  the  sun  of  spring, 
which  supports  the  celebrated  Lamb,  the  leader  of  the  twelve 
signs,  is  about  to  shine  forth.  What  are  the  representations 
which  the  Apocalypse  sets  before  us  9  The  ark  shining  in 
heaven  (Rev.  xi.  19),  a  woman  with  wings,  like  the  Virgin  of 
our  constellations  (xii.  1,  14)  who  is  pursued  by  a  serpent 
(xii.  3),  and  a  ijiver  which  is  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  (xii. 
15,  16). 

These  are  the  same  representations  as  the  ancient  Oriental 
spheres  of  Aben-Ezra,  which  Scaliger  has  recorded  in  his 
notes  on  the  astronomical  poem  of  Manilius  (Scalig.  Not. 
ad.  Manil.  p.  330),  still  display  at  the  end  of  the  divisions  of 
Pisces,  and  at  the  commencement  of  those  of  the  first  sign, 
the  Lamb  or  Aries.  We  read  in  them  at  the  third  decan  of 
Pisces  in  the  Persian  sphere,  "  The  end  of  the  river ;"  in  the 
first  decan  of  Aries,  "  Here  rises  the  figure  of  a  woman,"  and 
this  woman  is  incontestably  the  celestial  Virgin,  who  is  at 
that  time  rising  in  the  east.  In  the  fourth  decan  of  Pisces  in 
the  Indian  sphere  this  woman  is  again  found  joined  to  the 
the  ship  (ibid.  346),  on  which  she  is  represented  as  seated, 
and  hydras  and  vipers,  and  crocodiles  in  aspect,  either  with 
Pisces  or  Aries,  are  everywhere  seen.  This  same  woman  is 
attended  (ibid.  p.  341),  by  a  black  beast,  or  by  a  dragon,  whose 
tail  is  visible.  Thus  the  apocalyptic  and  the  astrological 
sky  are  absolutely  identical. 

In  Rev.  xi.  18  it  is  said :  "  Thy  wrath  is  come,  and  the 
time  of  thy  dead,  that  they  should  be  judged,  and  that  thou 
shouldst  give  reward  unto  thy  servants  the  prophets  (the 
chiefs  of  the  initiatory  ceremonies),  and  to  the  saints  (the 
initiated  persons)  and  them  that  fear  thy  name,  small  and 
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great ;  and  shouldst  destroy  them  which  destroy  the  earth. 
This  was  to  take  place,  as  we  have  seen,  at  £aster,  whio 
equinoctial  period  was  fixed  every  year,  in  the  evening,  b 
the  appearance  of  the  Ark,  or  the  Celestial  Ship,  situated  t 
the  south  of  the  Virgin,  which  both  ascended  in  the  east  oi 
the  eve  of  Easter,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Pervigilium  Pascb 
or  sacred  vigil.  This  is  why  the  author  adds  in  the  nei 
verse,  '*  And  the  temple  of  God  was  opened  in  heaven,  an< 
there  was  seen  in  his  temple  the  ark  of  his  testament ;  aD< 
there  were  lightnings,  and  voices,  and  thunderings,  and  ai 
earthquake,  and  great  hail."  The  temple  of  God  is  the  sky 
the  first  temple  of  the  Deity.  And  the  author  sajs  that  tb 
Ark,  the  celebrated  ship  of  Isis  or  of  the  Celestial  Virgb. 
whom  Eratosthenes  calls  Isis,  was  seen  in  heaven.  This  is 
the  emblem  under  which  the  ancient  Suevi  worshipped  Isis, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Tacitus.  This  union  of  the  celestial 
woman  and  the  ship,  which  rise  together  in  the  evening, 
when  the  sun  arrives  at  the  end  of  Pisces,  at  the  approach  oi 
the  vernal  equinox,  has  given  rise  to  the  expression  in  the 
Indian  sphere  which  describes  the  aspect  of  the  heavens  ai 

fthis   moment :   "  Mulier  formosa,  alba,   sedens   in    navi  in 
mari,  Ac.  cupiens  exire  in  siccum."     The  Virgin   and  the 
,..  Ship  therefore,  rising  from  below  the  horizon,  are  thought, 

like  the  sun,  to  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  waves.     The 

name  of  Area  or  Ki^wros  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  Celestial 
f  '  Ship  in  certain   astronomical  books  (Riccioli,  p,   126,  and 

j  Ccesius,  p.  324),  which  call  it  Noah's  Ark.     It  is  in  fiBUJt  this 

constellation  which  figures  in  the  myth  of  the  Deluge. 
{  The  lightnings,  thunderings,  and  earthquakes  which  ae- 

i  company  this  apparition  are  phenomena  which  were  always 

imitated   in   the   mysteries  (Meursius,  Eleusin.   11,  Pletm. 

Schol.  ad  Oracul.  Magica,  Claud,  de    Eapt.  Proserp.,    and 
!  Themist.  Orat.  in  Patreni),  especially  at  the  moment  when 

the  statue  of  the  goddess,  whether  Isis  or  Ceres,  who  was 
j  always  attended  by  seq)ents  or  the  Bona  Dea,  at  whose  feet 

was  the  dragon  of  Erichthonius,  as  Plutarch  states  in  his  life 
I  of  Cffisar,  and  as  we  see  in  the  Apocalypse.     The  prophet,  or 

I  the  hierophant,  says  Themisthius,  used  to  open  the  doors  of 

!  the  sanctuary,  and  all  at  once,  the  darkness  being  at  an  end, 

the  statue  of  the  goddess  was  seen,  surrounded  by  light. 
In  the  Apocalypse  also  a  woman  is  seen,  clothed  with  the 

sun,  having  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  a  crown  of  twelve 
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stars  upon  ber  head ;  she  travails  in  birth,  and  pains  to  be 
delivered,  and  after  her  comes  a  great  red  dragon,  of  the 
colour  of  Typhon,  who  appears  in  heaven^  and  seeks  to  devour 
the  young  child  who  is  to  rule  all  nations ;  tbat  is,  we  see 
Isis  with  the  child  Horus  or  the  sun,  whom  Typhon,  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  wishes  to  devour,  but  who  is  soon  over- 
come by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  xii.  11)  or  Aries,  the 
place  of  the  sun's  exaltation,  the  sign  in  which  the  God 
of  Light  resumes  his  empire  over  the  Prince  of  Darkness, 
making  the  duration  of  the  day  triumph  over  that  of  the 
night.  The  crown  of  twelve  stars  on  the  woman's  head 
signifies  the  twelve  months  or  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  is  the 
same  as  the  crown  of  twelve  rays  with  which  Martianus 
Capella  adorns  the  head  of  the  sun,  in  his  magnificent  hymn 
to  that  god. 

Radiisque  sacratum 
Bis  senis  perhibent  caput  aurea  lumina  ferre, 
Quod  totidem  menses,  totidem  quod  conficis  horas. 

and  as  the  crown  of  twelve  precious  stones  with  which  he 
adorns  the  head  of  Juno,  the  colours  of  which  are  analogous 
to  the  colours  of  the  earth  during  the  twelve  months. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Arabian  author  Alboazar  or  Abul- 
mazar  gives  us  the  true  name  of  the  child  whom  the  woman 
brings  forth,  from  the  ancient  Persian  traditions,  viz.  Jesus, 
according  to  some,  and  Christ,  according  to  other  traditions. 
Li  them,  as  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  a  new-bom  child,  carried 
up  on  a  raised  throne  in  the  arms  of  a  woman  who  has  just 
been  delivered,  who  is  suckling  him.  This  child  is  Christ, 
the  God  who,  like  the  child  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  to  reign 
over  the  Universe.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  stronger  re- 
semblance. 

The  Celestial  Virgin  is  always  represented  with  wings. 
Aratus  (v.  117)  and  all  his  commentators  give  her  wings. 
Aratus  says  that  she  fled  far  from  the  habitations  of  mortals 
at  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  brass,  that  is,  at  the  moment 
when  the  giants  with  serpent's  feet  entered  the  world.  She 
fled,  according  to  Aratus,  to  the  mountains,  when  she  saw 
crime  enter  the  Universe,  and  lived  there  in  solitude.  He 
even  calls  her  the  solitary  Virgin. 

The  river  which  the  earth  swallows  up  is  also  one  of  the 
constellations  which  are  in  aspect  with  the  Virgin.  Astro- 
logers joined  it  to  this  sign,  because  its  setting  coincided 
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with  the  rising  of  Virgo.  Eratosthenes^  Hipparehns,  and 
the  calendars  printed  in  the  third  Tolnme  of  Father  Petau's 
Uranologia,  place  under  the  ascension  of  Virgo,  the  setting 
or  di8ttj)pearance  of  the  stars  of  the  river  of  Orion,  or  the 
celestial  Eridanus ;  and  it  is  onlj  necessary  to  place  a  celestial 
globe  so  that  Virgo  is  the  first  ascending  sign  in  the  East  to 
verify  this  statement. 

The  great  red  dragon  is  said  (Rev.  xii.  9)  to  be  the  same 
serpent  as  the  Devil,  or  Satan,  who  deceives  the  whole  world, 
that  is,  he  is  the  principle  of  evil  and  darkness,  the  Persian 
Ahriman.  One  of  the  great  genii  or  archangels,  a  com- 
panion of  the  God  of  light,  comes  to  fight  against  the  dragon 
and  the  angels  of  darkness  (Rev.  xii.  7),  who  are  defeated 
and  rt^iielUnl  by  the  strength  which  the  Lamb  gives  to  the 
angels  of  liglit  or  the  companions  of  Ormuzd.  The  dragon 
is  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  after  his  defeat  retires  to  the 
sand  of  the  sea  (Rev.  xiii.  1).  No  one  can  fail  to  recognise 
in  this  dragon  Typhon,  the  enemy  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  whom 
the  Egyptians  painted  with  the  feet  and  hands  like  a  ser- 
pent, and  who,  they  said,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  of 
a  red  colour  (Pint,  de  Iside).  Hence  their  hatred  for  red 
animals.  Judas,  who  betrayed  Christ,  was  also  snpposed 
to  be  red.  In  Egyptian  mythology,  a  battle  is  described 
between  Horus  and  his  companions,  and  a  serpent  who 
pursues  a  woman  (Plut.  ibid.).  This  battle  lasted  several  days, 
and  at  length,  Typhon  was  chained  up.  Plutarch  says,  that 
all  these  myths,  in  which  the  contests  between  Apollo  and 
Python,  and  Osiris  and  Typhon  are  described,  are  of  the  same 
description,  as  well  as  other  mystic  fictions,  which  are  not 
allowed  to  be  revealed  to  profane  persons.  It  has  been 
shown  here,  that  the  real  explanation  of  the  mystery  is  the 
struggle  between  the  genii  of  light  and  those  of  diarkness, 
and  that  the  basis  of  it  is  the  theological  teaching  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Persians  on  the  subject  of  these  two  prin- 
ciples. 
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This  dragon  may  be  the  great  dragon  of  the  pole,  called 
Python  by  the  ancient  astronomers,  such  as  Theon,  and  the 
son  of  Typhon  by  Hygin.,  fab.  30.  Hercules  has  his  foot  on 
him  and  crushes  him,  and  Hercules  is  the  genius  of  the  sun, 
clad  with  the  lion's  skin  and  famished  with  the  club.  In 
the  Apocalypse  it  is  the  angel  or  archangel  Michael  who  is 
represented  as  defeating  this  dragon.  Michael,  according  to 
the  Cabalistic  inversions,  is  the  Hebrew  word  Melachi,  a 
name  of  Hercules,  Melicartus,  derived  from  Melee,  a  king, 
(Kirch.  (Ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  1,  216).  The  names  of  the  four  great 
archangels  are  given  in  the  book  of  Enoch,  and  Michael,  the 
first  of  them,  is  ordered  to  fight  Semi-Axas,  and  to  chain 
him  in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  earth,  until  the  great  day  of 
judgment,  when  he  will  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,  as  the 
old  serpent  is  in  the  Apocalypse  (Kirch.  (Edip.  vol.  ii. 
part  1,  p.  72). 

The  identity  of  Michael  and  Hercules  seems  to  be  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  the  feast  of  Michael  is  held  in  September, 
at  the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  celestial  Hercules  (Hygin., 
1.  II.  cap.  V. ;  Germanic,  in  Dra.),  and  that,  just  as  the 
Hercules  of  our  constellations  is  clothed  with  a  lion's  skin, 
the  Michael  of  the  Orientals,  according  to  Origen  (cont. 
Celfl.  1.  VI.  p.  304),  was  painted  with  a  lion's  head.  The 
author  of  the  Apocalypse  has  inserted  the  defeat  of  the 
dragon  by  Michael,  just  as  the  Greek  and  Soman  astronomers, 
when  speaking  of  the  dragon  of  the  pole,  do  not  &il  to  insert 
his  defeat  by  Hercules.  In  the  Boundesch  (Zend-Avesta,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  361,  363)  Ahriman,  who  with  his  genii,  seeks,  in 
the  shape  of  a  dragon,  to  contend  with  light,  being  con- 
quered, leaps  from  heaven  to  earth  in  the  month  Pharvardin, 
or  the  equinoctial  month  (Hyd.  p.  140),  and  runs  to  the 
south,  where  he  destroys  the  Universe,  and  brings  darkness 
and  destruction  upon  it.  The  Apocalypse  says  the  same 
thing  (chap.  xii.  ver.  9). 
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The  dragon  is  called  **  great  "  because,  as  Theon  (Comm. 
ad   Arat.   p.    113)   says,  he   is   enormously   great.       Virgil 
(Georg.  viii.)  calls  him  "  maximus  anguis,"  Germanicus  Csesar 
(cap.  ii.)  ''  mirabile  monstrum,"  Hygin.  (fab.  30)  "  laminosiis 
draco,  Typhoni  filius,"  and  says  (1.  II.)  of  this  constellation 
"  Hie  vasto  corpore  ostenditur,  inter   duas   arctoB."      His 
body,  as  Mr.    Hyde  observes  (Comment,  ad  Ulugbeigli,  p. 
13)  extends  over  seven  signs.     It  is  on  this  account  that  he 
is  represented  in  the  Apocalypse  as  a  great  dragon  with 
seven  heads  whose  tail  drew  the  third  part  of  the    starB  of 
heaven,  which  afterwards  all  fell  towards  the  West.      Per- 
haps the  seven  heads  only  represent  the  seven  signs   over 
which  he  is  spread,  or  they  may  mean  the  seven  principal 
stars  of  the  constellation,  which  the  Arabian  astronomers 
have  observed,  and  have  called  five  of  them  the  five  drome- 
daries (Coesius,  p.  112),  and  the  two  others  the  two  wolves, 
"Azophi  Arabis  quinque  dromedarii  et  duo  lupi"    (Bayer, 
fab.  3),     Mr.  Hyde  says  (Comment,  ad  Ulugbeigh,  p.  18) 
"  Tunim  or  Thuban  Twfyov  est  serpens  grandis,  cujus  corpus 
est  in  sex  signis,  et  cauda  in  septimo  signo,''  &c. 

The  beast  who  rises  out  of  the  sea  (Rev.  xiii.  1)  is  the 
great  constellation  Cetus,  or  the  Whale,  placed  under  Aries 
and  Pisces.     This  enormous  constellation,  called  by  Aratns 
(ver.  629)  the  "  great  monster,"  was  differently  depicted  hy 
different  nations,  and  the  object  appears  to  have   been  to 
represent  a  marine  monster,  without  reference  to  its  si)ecies, 
so  that  it  was  monstrous.     It  has  therefore  received  different 
names,  such  as  Draco,  Leo,  Ursus  Marinus,  and  Pardus,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Blacii  (Coesi.  Coel.  Astron.  p.  225,  Stoffler, 
cap,  xiv.).     Bayer,  in  his  Uranom^trie  (fab.  36)  says  that  the 
asterisms  of  this  constellation  seem  to  require  that  a  marine 
dragon,  rather  than  a  whale,  should  be  drawn,  and  that 
several  ancient  spheres  and  sculptures  found  at  Borne  give 
this  figure  to  it.     Theon  (p.  144)  gives  it  the  generic  title  of 
"  ferocious  beast.''     The  Hebrews  and  Arabians  called  it  the 
sea  lion  (Kirch,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1,  199,  Nabod.  £lem.  Astrol.  p. 
207).     It  is   perhaps  the  famous  dragon  who  guarded  the 
golden  fleece.     All  these   different  denominations   of  the 
monster  placed  under  Aries  have  been  united  in  this  place 
by  the  author,  and  his  monster  is  identical  with  the  four 
beasts  in  Daniel  (vii.  3  et  sqq.),  only  Daniel  has  made  four* 
separate  animals,  and  John  only  one. 
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Their  identity  is  also  shown  by  the  assertion  in  the  Apo- 
calypse that  the  beast  had  the  power  to  make  war  for  forty* 
two  months ;  that  is,  a  time  or  a  year,  plus  two  years  and 
six  months.  For  if  we  take  a  time  for  a  year,  two  times 
and  half  a  time  make  three  years  and  a  half,  or  forty-two 
months,  or,  as  it  is  said  in  chap.  xi.  3,  a  thousand  two  hundred 
and  threescore  days.  Lastly,  what  shows  this  identity  in  an 
unequivocal  manner  is  that  the  next  chapter  of  the  Apo- 
calypse presents  to  us  the  image  of  the  Lamb  standing  on 
Mount  Sion  (Rev.  xiv.  1),  triumphant  over  the  beast  and  the 
dragon,  and  that  the  eighth  chapter  of  Daniel  opens  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  appearance  of  Aries,  or  a  ram,  standing 
upright  before  the  river. 

This  Lamb  is  evidently  Aries  placed  above  the  Whale,  and 
ascending  with  it,  while  above  it,  farther  North,  another 
monster  rises,  composed  of  the  attributes  of  the  Lamb  and 
the  Serpent,  which  is  the  famous  head  of  Medusa.  These 
representations,  which  are  inseparable  in  the  sphere,  have 
also  been  joined  together  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  Persian 
sphere,  which  places  the  sea  monster  with  the  Triangle  in 
the  first  decan,  places  the  other  half  of  the  Triangle  in  the 
second  decan  with  the  head  of  Medusa,  which  is  called 
"  Caput  dsemonis,"  as  the  Hebrews  call  it,  and  with  them  a 
beast, "  dimidium  bestire."  The  Barbarian  sphere  places  the 
head  and  horns  of  Aries  with  the  Triangle  in  this  same 
decan.  These  horns  of  Aries,  which,  as  they  ascend,  become 
united  with  the  head  of  Medusa  and  her  serpents,  have 
caused  painters  and  engravers  to  represent  Medusa  with 
ram's  horns,  that  is,  with  the  attributes  of  the  Lamb  joined 
to  those  of  the  dragon,  as  may  be  seen  on  an  engraved 
agate-onyx  which  belonged  to  the  Orleans  family,  and  was 
sold  to  the  Empress  of  Russia.  This  astrological  emblem 
has  been  represented  in  the  Apocalypse  (chap.  xiii.  11)  by  a 
second  beast,  which  had  horns  like  the  Lamb,  and  which 
spake  as  a  dragon. 

In  verse  13  we  are  told  that  this  beast  made  fire  come 
down  from  heaven  upon  earth  in  the  sight  of  men.  This 
was  one  of  the  magic  arts  attributed  to  Medusa.  Cedrenus 
tells  us  that  Perseus,  he  who  struck  the  whale  with  his 
sword,  taught  the  Persians  the  magic  of  Medusa,  by  means 
of  which  fire  came  down  from  heaven  (Cedren.  p.  22).  The 
Egyptian  traditions  stated  that  fire  from  heaven  consumed 
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the  earth  in  ancient  times  in  spring  (Epiphan.  ady.  Hseres.)* 
It  was  on  the  second  decan  of  Aries^  to  which  Medusa,  or  the 
caput  cacodflemonis,  corresponded,  as  we  have  already  seen^ 
that  the  ancient  astrologers  composed  a  magic  seal,  or  solar 
talisman,  bearing  the  mystic  number  666.  This  seal  or  talis- 
man, which  every  one  was  bound  to  wear,  had  the  marvellous 
power  of  rendering  him  who  possessed  it  happy  in  every- 
thing, of  enabling  him  to  obtain  whatever  he  required  from 
princes  and  from  kings,  of  enabling  him  to  find  what  had 
been  lost,  and  of  drawing  down  the  blessings  of  heaven  on 
him,  and  on  all  that  belonged  to  him.  This,  say  the  astro- 
logers, was  a  great  secret. 

The  Apocalypse  says  of  this  beast  or  head  of  Medusa, 
**  And  he  causeth  all,  both  small  and  great,  rich  and  poor, 
free  and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark  in  their  right  hand,  or  in 
their  foreheads :  and  that  no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  save  he 
that  had  the  mark  or  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number 
of  his  name.  Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him  that  hath  under- 
standing count  the  number  of  the  beast :  for  it  is  the  number 
of  a  man ;  and  his  number  is  Six  hundred  threescore  and  six." 
These  ideas  are  evidently  identical,  and  the  number  666  is 
the  seal  or  talisman  of  the  sun.  The  head  of  Medusa  was 
p.alled  by  the  Hebrews  the  head  of  the  demon  (Bay.  tab.  11 ; 
Ricciol.  p.  126)  or  the  devil,  and  a  larva,  or  a  hideous  mask 
(Hyde,  p.  20),  whence  the  epithet  give  to  Perseus,  who  was 
called  "  deferentem  caput  larvae,  et  caput  diaboli "  (Alphons. 
tab.  218;  Kirch.  (Edip.  vol.  ii.  p.  197;  Scalig.  p.  347);  in 
Arabic,  Chamil  or  Hamil  ras  Algol.  Algol  is  the  name  of  the 
head  of  Medusa  (Comm.  on  Alfrag.  p.  107).  The  same  con- 
stellation which  the  Hebrews  call  Rosch  hassatan,  or  head  of 
the  devil  (Comm.  on  Alfrag;  Hyd.,  Coram,  on  TJlugbeigh, 
p.  20),  others  call  Alove  (Ricciol,  pp.  125-127;  Bay.  tab.  11 ; 
Stoffl.  p.  122). 

Abulfaragius  tells  us  how  the  Aralrian  astronomers  pre- 
pared this  talisman.  "  Take  six  drachms  of  pure  gold  (the 
metal  of  the  Sun)  and  make  them  into  a  round  plate,  on 
which  engrave  a  table  characteristic  of  the  seal  at  the  day 
and  hour  when  the  sun  is  in  the  place  of  his  exaltation,  which 
is  near  the  nineteenth  degree  of  Aries,  or  the  Ram.  Having 
done  this,  warm  it  in  the  vapour  of  saffron  ;  wash  it  in  rose 
water  in  which  you  have  put  (musk)  and  camphor  in  a 
state  of  solution.     Then  wrap  it  up  in  a  piyce  of  saffron- 
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coloured  silk,  and  carry  it  about  with  you.  It  will  render 
you  fortunate  in  all  your  undertakings,  and  every  one  will 
fear  you.  You  will  obtain  everything  you  want  from  princes 
and  from  kings,  either  by  asking  yourself  for  it,  or  by  mean? 
of  others  whom  you  may  choose  to  send  to  them.  You  will 
recover  what  you  lose,  and  God  will  shed  his  blessing  on  you 
and  on  all  that  belongs  to  you.  This  representation  of  the 
Sun  and  of  his  seal,  or  his  sign,  which  ought  to  be  engraved 
on  the  reverse  of  the  tablet,  contains  a  great  secret  (est 
magnum  secretum),  and  it  is  called  Creator,  Light,  Perfect, 
Powerful,  Glorious,  Life,  Virtue,  Brilliant,  Badiant:  the 
Angels  of  the  Sun  are  Anael  and  Raphael." 

This  seal  is  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving  with  the  mystic 
number  which  characterises  it,  as  it  is  in  Kircher. 

Whichever  way  these  numbers  are  added — ^horizontally, 
vertically,  or  diagonally — the  number  of  each  colunm  is 
always  111 ;  and  as  there  are  six  columns,  the  number  is 
always  666. 

Kircher  also  says  that  the  name  of  man,  according  to  the 
Cabalistic  combination,  is  Titan  or  Teitan.  He  says  the 
names  of  Antichrist  in  beneeus,  which  are  Telrav,  Adfnrerif, 
"Ajn-g/ioy,  AaTeufOfy  all  give  the  number  666  thus : 
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The  magic  talisman  of  the  sun  represented  a  figure  and  a 
seal  with  names,  which  agrees  well  with  the  idea  of  the 
prophet  who  attributes  it  to  the  art  of  Medusa,  who  taught 
the  Persians  magic.  There  is  a  talisman  in  Kircher  which 
has  the  mystic  numbers  of  the  sun  in  a  quadrilateral  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  the  representation  of  a  lion  who  has 
the  sun  on  his  back.  Above  is  the  word  Heloi :  the  lion  is 
placing  his  paw  on  a  globe  ((Edip.  vol,  ii.  part  ii,  p.  465). 

Hesychius  says  that  Titan  should  be  the  name  of  Anti- 
christ (Hesych.  voc.  Titan),  that  is,  that  the  war  of  Antichrist 
against  Jesus  Christ  was  word  for  word  that  of  the  Titans 
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a^inst  Jupiter,  of  Ahriman  against  Ormuzd,  Ac,  a  mere 
copy  of  the  ancient  cosmogonic  myths  respecting  the  two 
principles.  He  also  says  that  the  earth  which  engendered 
the  Titans,  and  which  contains  the  dark  matter  in  which  the 
evil  principle  dwells,  is  called  Titanis. 

The  mountain  of  Sion  on  which  the  Lamb  stands  is  the 
Eastern  horizon  or  mountain  on  which  the  sign  in  which 
the  sun's  exaltation  takes  place  appears  at  its  rising.  The 
144,000  persons  who  had  the  name  of  the  Father  on  their 
foreheads  are  evidently  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  chap. 
vii.  3,  4.  They  unite  with  the  twenty-four  elders,  or  the 
genii  who  accompany  the  God  of  light,  and  the  tuteUiry 
genii  of  the  hours,  to  form  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  to 
join  in  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  whose  primary  impulse 
is  considered  to  proceed  from  the  first  sign.  It  is  thus  that 
in  Nonnus  Jupiter  Ammon,  or  the  god  with  the  ram's  horns, 
slays  the  dragon  Typhon,  and  enters  into  his  glory  with  the 
spring  at  the  moment  when  the  marriage  of  Harmony,  the 
daughter  of  Venus,  is  being  celebrated. 

The  judgment,  however,  must  take  place  before  the  renewal 
of  all  things  is  brought  about.  At  the  moment  described 
in  Rev.  xi.  18,  "  Thy  wrath  is  come,"  &c.,  the  author  caUs 
our  attention  to  the  heavens,  and  shows  us  the  celestial 
signs  placed  as  they  should  be  according  to  the  mystic  and 
astrological  traditions  at  the  time  of  this  great  event.  These 
signs  were,  in  the  East  and  West — the  Ship,  the  Celestial 
Virgin,  the  Dragon,  the  Whale  and  Medusa,  and  Aries  who 
was  on  the  eastern  horizon  on  the  morning  of  that  great 
day,  and  who  brought  with  him  the  signs  in  duodenary 
order,  which,  with  the  twenty-four  hours,  formed  the  universal 
harmony. 

He  next  looks  to  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  which  was 
also  one  of  the  principal  astrological  points.  There  he 
beholds  three  brilliant  constellations — the  Eagle,  the  Celestial 
Vulture,  and  the  Swan.  The  first  of  these  birds  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Apostle  John.  The  author  calls  them  three 
angels  flying  in  the  midst  of  heaven  (Rev.  xiv.  6-9).  He 
says :  "  I  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven, 
having  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  unto  them  tliat  dwell 
on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue, 
saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Fear  God,  and  give  glory  to  him ; 
for  the  hour  of  his  judgment  is  come."     One  of  the  two 
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otheris  announces  the  destruction  of  Babylon  the  great, 
which  is  to  take  place  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
chapters,  and  the  other  predicts  the  defeat  of  those  who 
worshipped  the  beast  and  his  image,  who  will  be  plunged 
into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  which  takes  place  in  the 
nineteenth  chapter ;  after  which  the  judgment  takes  place, 
as  it  does  in  the  twentieth  chapter,  after  which  nature  is 
renewed,  and  a  new  and  better  order  of  things  is  established 
in  the  concluding  chapters. 

Two  other  brilliant  constellations  are  at  the  same  moment 
at  the  two  extremities  of  heaven,  the  one  at  the  East,  the 
other  at  the  West.  Each  represents  a  genius  with  a  scythe 
or  pruning  knife.  The  first  is  Perseus,  who  holds  in  his 
hand  his  scythe  (Procl.  cap.  xvi.;  Hygin.  cap.  iii.  andxi. ; 
and  Genn.  Caesar),  with  which  he  is  said  to  have  cut 
Medusa's  head.  Opposite  to  him  is  Bootes,  Icarus  the  off 
vintager,  who  was  the  first  who  learnt  from  Bacchus  how  to 
cultivate  the  vine,  and  who  taught  others  how  to  do  so.  He 
also  holds  a  species  of  praning  knife,  or  small  scythe,  in  his 
hand,  called  by  astronomers  "  Falx  Italica,  media,  seu  brevior." 
These  are  the  two  constellations  called  in  Rev.  xiv.  14,  17, 
two  genii  or  angels  armed  with  sickles.  The  first  appears  on 
a  white  cloud,  like  Perseus  in  the  midst  of  the  Milky  Way. 
He  resembles  the  Son  of  Man,  and  has  on  his  head  a  golden 
crown.  This  is  the  handsome  Perseus,  the  lover  of  Andro- 
meda, the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  the  Mithra  of  the 
Persians,  the  spirit  of  the  sun  and  of  light,  and  he  who 
presides  over  the  dawn  of  spring.  The  otiier  is  Icarus  the 
vintager,  whose  feet  touch  the  earth  on  the  western  side 
towards  the  North,  at  the  moment  that  the  Altar  sets  in  the 
South.  Eratosthenes  (Uranol.  Petav.  vol.  iii.  p.  143)  marks 
this  period  of  the  ascension  of  Aries  by  the  words  "  Setting 
of  the  Altar  and  of  the  Cowherd  [Bootes]  Arctophylax." 
These  two  constellations  are  projected  on  the  sphere. 

The  Apocalypse  says  that  an  angel  who  "  came  out  from 
the  altar  *'  "  cried  to  him  that  had  the  sharp  sickle,  saying. 
Thrust  in  thy  sharp  sickle,  and  gather  the  clusters  of  the 
vine  of  the  earth,  for  her  grapes  are  fully  ripe,"  just  as  an 
angel  had  cried  to  the  first  genius :  "  Thrust  in  thy  sickle 
and  reap  ...  for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe."  The 
author  has  made  an  emblematic  use  of  these  two  sickles 
to  represent  the  judgment    as  a  harvest  and  a  vintage — a 
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natural  induction  for  an  astrologer  who  consulted  the 
celestial  signs.  The  altar  is  evidently  the  constellation  of 
that  name,  which  is  called  "  Thuribulum  in  quo  pranse 
fuisse  dicuntur  *'  (Germ.  Cses.  cap.  ccclxxv. ;  Hygin,  1.  II.), 
This  altar  was  made  by  the  Cyclops,  or  blacksmiths  of 
Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire  of  the  Greeks  and  Orientals.  The 
Persians  had  also  their  Angel  of  Fire  (Hyde,  p.  64 ;  Germanic, 
cap.  xxxvii. ;  Theon,  147),  or  who  had  power  over  fire,  and 
this  genius  presides  over  Mars,  whose  domicile  is  in  Scorpio, 
in  which  constellation  the  AJtar  is  near  the  tail  of  the  Scor- 
pion. 

The  fifteenth  chapter  commences  with  the  appearance  of 
the  seven  angels  having  the   seven  last  plagues.      These 
angels  are  the  seven  Pleiades,  which  are  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  Aries,  under  the  feet  of  Perseus,  exactly  where 
the  old  year  is  divided  from  the  new.     These  seven  angels 
are  made  to  come  out  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony, 
which  refers  to  the  constellation  itself,  which  is  called  by 
the  Phoenicians  and  Hebrews  Succoth  benoth  (Hyd.  Comm. 
ad  Ulugbeigh,  p,  33 ;  Selden,  Syntagma  2,  cap.  vii.  pp.  309, 
310 ;  (Edip.  voL  i.  p.  356,  &c.),  which  is  translated  *'  taber- 
naculum  filiorum,''  as  may  be  seen  in  Selden  and  Earcher. 
This  assemblage  of  stars  is  represented  in  the  Egyptian 
planisphere  on  the  Celestial  Bull,  to  the  division  of  which 
it  really  belongs.     This  bull  is  one  of  the  four  animals  and 
fixed  signs  already  spoken  of.     Therefore  the  author  says 
that  it  was  one  of  the  four  beasts  that  gave  the   angels 
seven  vials  full  of  the  wrath  of  God.     This  means,  that  the 
bull,   on  whose  back  the  Pleiades   are,  communicated   to 
them  all  the  strength  which  he  exercises  conjointly  with 
them  over  all  nature.     This  force  and  influence  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancients,  terrible  both  for  the  land  and  setu 
Germanicus  Csesar  speaking  of  their  setting  in  spring-time, 
characterizes  them  thus :  "  Sidus  vehemens  et  terrfi,  marique 
turbidum.''    Hence  we  see  in  chap.   xvi.  2,  3,  that  they 
bring  destruction  upon  the  earth  and  upon  the  sea. 

The  author  sees  them  (chap.  xv.  2)  placed  near  a  sea  of 
glass  mingled  with  fire,  which  we  have  seen  represents  the 
upper  part  of  the  firmament  where  the  four  beasts  and  the 
Pleiades  are  grouped  on  a  section  of  the  Bull,  or  of  one  of 
these  four  beasts  (Hygin.  1.  II. ;  Germanic,  ad  Arat.  cap. 
xxii.).     It  is  on  this  sea,  or  above  the  firmament,  that  the 
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initiated,  who  have  conquered  the  beast,  and  the  com- 
panions of  the  god  of  light  are  united  together,  and  sing 
the  song  of  the  famous  passage  under  Aries,  or  the  song  of 
the  equinoctial  Lamb,  who  fires  himself  partly  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  He  announces  the  return  of  GU)d  to  the  upper 
hemisphere.  At  the  same  time,  says  Julian,  he  draws  up 
those  virtuous  souls  whom  the  analogy  of  their  nature 
attaches  to  his  victorious  rays,  "  And  I  saw  as  it  were  a 
sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,"  continues  the  Apocalypse 
(xv.  2,  3)  "  and  them  that  had  gotten  the  victory  over  the 
beast,  and  over  his  image,  and  over  his  mark,  and  over  the 
number  of  his  name,  stand  on  the  sea  of  glass,  having  the 
harps  of  God.  And  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses  the 
servant  of  God,  and  of  the  Lamb." 

This  celebrated  song  of  Moses  is  still  sung  every  year  on 
Holy  Thursday,  and  is  the  same  as  that  given  in  Exod.  xv. 
It  is  quite  applicable  here,  as  in  both  instances  a  passage  is 
made  from  the  dominion  of  evil  to  the  Promised  Land,  and 
in  both  salvation  is  obtained  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  or 
Aries. 

Passing  over  the  next  chapters  with  the  observation  that 
the  whole  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  in 
Plutarch,  and  in  Hyde,  &c.,  we  come  to  the  time  when 
Ahriman  is  defeated  and  Ormuzd  victorious  in  the  Persian 
theology.  Sosioch,  placed  on  an  elevated  spot,  gives  a  recom- 
pense proportional  to  their  works  to  all  who  have  risen  from 
the  dead.  ^^  The  dead  will  rise  again,  and  man  will  reappear 
on  the  earth"  say  the  Persians  (Zend-Avesta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  887 
and  415).  It  is  after  this  total  defeat  of  the  evil  principle 
that  the  Magi  make  men  pass  to  that  state  of  happiness 
which  they  are  to  enjoy  in  the  kingdom  of  Ormuzd  (De 
Iside,  p.  370),  where,  clothed  with  bodies  of  light,  they  will 
know  no  more  darkness,  nor  any  species  of  want.  This 
Sosioch  (Zend-Avesta,  vol.  i.  p.  46)  who  is  to  place  himself 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  in  the  last  thousand  years,  on  an 
elevated  throne  in  order  to  give  a  reward  proportioned  to 
their  works  to  all  who  have  risen  from  the  dead,  is  identical 
with  what  is  represented  in  the  Apocalypse  after  the  thou- 
sand years  have  passed  (Bev.  xx.  11,  12).  The  ideas  of 
resurrection  and  of  judgment  which  are  expressed  in  the 
Apocalypse  were  part  of  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
Persians,  as  may  be  seen  in  Hyde  (De  Vet.  Pers.  rel.  pp.  293 
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and  537).  They  held  that  after  the  resurrection  they  woxdd 
lead  a  tranquil  and  delightful  life  on  an  earth  which  had 
been  purified  by  fire  (Beausobre,  t.  I.  p.  205). 

"  And  after  these  things  I  heard  a  great  voice  of  much 
people  in  heaven,  saying  Alleluia :  salvation,  and  glory,  ajid 
honour,  and  power,  unto  the  Lord  our  God ;  for  true  and 
righteous  are  His  judgments,  for  he  hath  judged  the   great 
Tvhore  which  did  corrupt  the  earth  with  her  fomicatiou." 
(Rev.  xix,  1,  2.)     "  Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent 
reigneth."  (lb.  v.  7.)  This  is  the  sun,  which  has  now  reached 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  which  is  to  last  6000  years. 
The  thousands  of  God,  say  the  Persians  (Zend-Avesta,  vol.  ii. 
p.  420),  appeared  with  the  Lamb,  the  Bull,  Gemini,  Cancer, 
Leo,  and  Virgo.     After  the  thousands  of  God,  Libra  came, 
and  Ahriman  entered  into  the  world  in  the  shape  of  a  ser- 
pent.    This  is  why  the  Apocalypse  adds :  "  Let  us  be  glad 
and  rejoice,  and  give  honour  to  him ;  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife  hath  made  herself  ready.     And 
to  her  was  granted  that  she  should  be  arrayed  in  fine  linen. 
Blessed  are  they  which  are  called^unto  the  marriage  Bupper 
of  the  Lamb."     (Rev.  xix.  7-9.) 

This  applause  and  those  cries  of  Halleluia  uttered  on  this 
occasion  resemble  the  Eoman  feast  called  Hilaria,  when  the 
sun  was,  as  Macrobius  says,  considered  to  have  entered  on  his 
reign :  "  Tunc  ad  regnum  suum  pervenisse  creditur."  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  mystic  tree  in  the  mysteries  of  Atys,  at 
the  foot  of  which  was  a  ram,  was  cut,  and  that  the  Hilaria 
of  the  Phrygian  Atys  were  celebrated  (Julian,  Orat.  5).  The 
bride  of  the  Lamb  is  clad  in  white — ^the  dress  which  charac- 
terises the  people  of  light  who  form  the  train  of  Ormuzd,  and 
which  the  Romish  priests  adopt  at  the  Easter  ceremony, 
when  they  only  wear  the  alb.  The  subjects  of  Aliriman 
wore  black  (Zend- A  vest.  vol.  ii.  p.  345).  The  Manicheans 
held  that  those  who  were  reprobate  had  a  black  mark  on 
their  foreheads.  The  bride  is  the  company  of  the  initiated, 
who  are  promised  communication  with  the  Deity,  and  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  is  also  promised,  which  we  have  seen  was 
one  of  the  advantages  which  the  initiated  who  assembled  at 
Pepuza  with  their  prophetesses,  who  deceived  the  people 
by  pretending  to  be  inspired,  promised  themselves,  according 
to  St.  Epiphanius  (chap.  xlix.). 

As  soon  as  the  angel  has  announced  the  marriage  of  the 
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Lamb,  the  hierophant  sees  heaven  opened,  and  sees  the 
Logos,  or  Divine  Word,  mounted  on  a  white  horse.  This 
heaven  is  the  dawn,  which  opens  the  gates  of  day,  and  the 
white  horse  is  characteristic  of  the  god  of  day,  whose  chariot 
was  drawn  by  white  horses,  while  the  celestial  hosts  also  ride 
on  white  horses,  and  are  clothed  in  white  linen,  all  of  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  good  principle  and  of  the  god  of 
light. 

The  spirit  armed  with  a  sharp  sword  proceeding  out  of  his 
mouth  is  Perseus,  who  is  placed  like  Mithra  between  Aries 
and  Taurus,  and  who,  according  to  Porphyiy  (De  Ant.  Nymph.) 
carried  the  sword  of  Mars.  Mithra  was  for  the  Persians 
what  the  Word  or  Logos  was  for  the  Christians.  The  Zend 
books  represent  him  with  the  attributes  of  the  planet  Mars, 
and  he  is  drawn  with  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  and  strongly 
resembles  the  Perseus  of  our  spheres,  who  is  known  by  the 
Persian  name  Perse  or  Pharse,  the  horseman,  eques,  iinroTqs^ 
as  the  astronomical  books  call  him.  This  is  the  man  on  the 
white  horse.  Hesiod,  in  the  "  Shield  of  Hercules,"  v.  216,  calls 
Perseus  imrro'qs.  His  triumph  is  announced  by  an  angel  in 
the  sun,  who  summons  the  fowls  of  the  air  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
kings  and  captains.  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  Persian  custom, 
which  was  not  to  bury  their  dead,  but  to  expose  them  so 
that  the  birds  might  eat  their  flesh.  The  author  here  alludes 
to  a  practice  peculiar  to  Persia. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  triumph  of  the  Lamb  is  not 
complete.  Another  enemy  remains,  the  most  formidable  of  all 
— the  dragon  or  serpent  whose  shape  Ahriman  had  assumed 
in  order  to  introduce  disorder  and  evil  into  the  world.  In  chap. 
IX.  1-8,  John  says,  "  I  saw  an  angel  come  down  from  heaven, 
having  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit  and  a  great  chain  in 
his  hand.  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent, 
which  is  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand 
years,  and  cast  him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  shut  him  up 
and  set  a  seal  upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the  nations 
no  more,  till  the  thousand  years  should  be  fulfilled ;  and  after 
that  he  must  be  loosed  a  little  season." 

If,  at  the  same  moment  that  Perseus  and  the  Lamb  appear 
at  daybreak  at  the  gates  of  the  East,  we  look  to  the  West, 
towards  that  portion  of  the  heavens  where  the  stars  and 
their  spirits  sink  and  lose  themselves  in  the  abysses  of  the 
ocean  and  below  the  horizon,  the  largest  constellation,  and 
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the  nearest  to  the  West  that  we  see  is  the  celeatisi  Spirit  v 
holdn  the  great  serpent  whom  he  hia  conquered,  ia  ot 
words,  Serpentarias  and  the  serpent  whom  he  presses  w 
his  hands.  This  is  the  serpent  which  the  Persians  still  i 
the  serpent  of  Eve,  This  monster,  whom  the  San,  nnder 
name  of  Hercules,  conquered,  whom  the  dn^on  bore  in  Ly 
(Theon.p.  117;  Hygin.  1.  ll.),a  coantry  which  is  near  thai 
which  the  Apocalypse  was  written,  ascended  with  Libra 
the  moment  when  the  6000  years  of  God  ended.  Serpentat 
has  his  foot  on  the  western  horizon,  and  seems  to  come  do 
from  heaven  to  hide  his  serpent  under  the  lower  Lorizi 
and  in  the  abode  of  darkness,  of  which  the  West  forms  i 
entrance,  for  there  are  the  gat^s  of  night.  He  is  also  call 
Cadmus  in  astronomy,  and  is  the  same  genias  who  in  t 
poem  of  Nonnus  assists  Jupiter  to  gain  the  famous  victo 
over  Typhon,  which  brings  about  the  end  of  winter  at  t 
moment  when  the  Sun  is  about  to  enter  Taurus.  (See  Nonni 
1.  I.  and  II.) 

In  this  portion  of  the  Apocalypse  wo  have  a  donble  resn 
rection,  or,  rather,  a  double  death.  To  understand  this,  v 
must  refer  to  Plato  (De  Rep.  1.  S.)  and  Plutarch  (De  Fac 
in  Orbe  Lunse).  Plato  says  that  after  death  souls  go  to 
certain  place  which  is  between  the  earth  and  the  city  i 
light  or  the  ethereal  sky,  and  that  they  took  a  thousan 
years  to  get  there,  so  that  the  last  judgment,  which  decide 
their  fate,  only  -took  place  a  thousand  years  after  the 
death.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  cha] 
XX,  4,  we  see  thrones,  and  persons  who  sit  upon  them  i 
judge,  and  near  them  the  souls  of  the  martyrs.  But  tl 
rest  of  the  dead  do  not  live  again  until  these  thousan 
years  are  accomplished.  After  this,  there  will  be  a  secon 
death,  and  a  second  resurrection,  when  the  final  judginei 
will  take  place  (ver.  II),  and  those  who  are  not  in  the  Lamb 
book  of  initiation  undergo  a  condemnation  which  may  I 
regarded  as  a  second  death.  This  final  judgment  is  preside 
by  a  last  efiFort  of  the  evil  principle,  which  does  not  last  lonj 
and  after  which  the  devil,  his  friends,  and  his  army  ai 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 

It  appears  from  Plato  that  pure  and  extremely  virtnou 
souls  attained  this  spot  with  great  ease,  for  Er  and  seven 
other  persons  got  there  in  a  few  days.  In  fact,  only  twelv 
days  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Er  the  Pamphylian    an 
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his  resurrectior.  We  also  see  in  Plato  that  the  dead  who 
are  obliged  to  spend  a  thousand  years  in  arriving  at  this 
meadow  on  which  the  seats  of  the  judges  are  placed,  meet 
with  much  resistance  when  they  arrive  there :  that  at  the 
end  of  the  road  frightful  monsters  appear,  who  contend  with 
them,  and  even  drive  into  the  abyss  those  whose  faults  have 
not  been  sufficiently  expiated.  This  is,  no  doubt,  why  the 
evil  spirits  reappear  in  the  Apocalypse.  This  spot  to  which 
souls  ascended  before  the  last  judgment  was  the  Moon 
(Plat.  ib.  cap.  xx.  and  7,  8,  and  9,  10,  11).  This  was  where 
the  roads  which  Plato  speaks  of  terminated,  some  of  which 
led  souls  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  sky,  others  to  the  earth. 
This  was  the  space  which  they  occupied  a  thousand  years  in 
traversing,  if  they  were  laden  with  ever  so  little  coarse  and 
terrestrial  matter,  the  stain  of  which  they  had  contracted  by 
too  great  attachment  to  the  body.  This  period,  according 
to  Proclus  (in  Tim.  1.  I.),  was  divided  into  five  parts  of  two 
hundred  years  each,  corresponding  to  each  of  the  six  other 
planets  whose  zones  the  soul  ti-aversed,  starting,  no  doubt^ 
from  Aquarius,  which  sign,  according  to  Macrobius,  was 
assigned  to  death,  and  extending  to  Cancer  and  Leo,  the 
sign  or  domicile  of  the  sun,  into  which  the  souls  eventually 
passed. 

But  before  it  made  this  passage  the  soul  experienced 
a  second  death  in  the  moon,  and  a  second  separation 
took  place,  which  left  nothing  but  its  purified  spiritual 
portion. 

The  Elysian  fields,  according  to  these  ancient  philosophers 
(Pint,  de  Facie,  p.  942),  were  situated  beyond  the  cone  of 
shadow  which  the  earth  projects  when  opposite  the  sun,  and 
which  the  moon  traverses  during  eclipses.  There  was  the 
end  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  darkness  caused  by  the  opaque 
material  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  moon,  therefore, 
was  on  the  confines  of  the  mortal  and  immortal,  of  light  and 
darkness,  which  she  put  on,  as  it  were,  in  succession.  Above 
her  were  the  fields  of  light,  to  which  virtuous  souls  repaired. 
Nothing  wicked  or  defiled  was  admitted  there,  only  virtuous 
men.  There  they  led  a  happy  and  easy  life,  but  they  did 
not  yet  enjoy  the  divine  and  perfectly  happy  life,  which  they 
only  began  after  the  second  death.  Plutarch  explains  this 
second  death.  Every  soul  which  was  separated  from  the 
body  wandered  for  a  given  time  in  the  space  between  the 
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moon  and  th«  earth,  some  for  a  looger,  others  for  a  shortc 
period. 

The  first  death  separates  the  Boul  and  the  spirit  from  th 
body.  This  first  separation,  according  to  Plutarch,  takt 
place  in  a  sadden  and  violent  manner.  The  second  tahi 
place  in  a  gentler  and  slower  manner.  Each  of  these  pan 
returns  to  that  which  gave  it  birth.  The  body  retams  1 
earth ;  the  soul,  if  it  is  virtuous,  returns  to  the  moon,  bi 
onlj  after  remaining  some  time  in  the  air  to  puriiy  itsel 
if  it  is  vicious,  it  is  tormented  in  the  air,  and  afterwazt 
sent  into  another  body  aa  a  punishment.  The  virtuous  son 
remain  in  the  moon,  where  they  are  in  a  condition  which 
agreeable,  but  not  perfectly  happy.  It  is  this  state,  t 
doubt,  which  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  calls  a  rest ; 
reign  of  a  thousand  years  between  death  and  the  last  jadj 
ment,  which  takes  place  in  the  famous  field  (Plat,  de  Bepal 
I.  616)  or  valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Er,  the  Pamphylian,  wh 
has  already  been  mentioned,  was,  according  to  Clemen 
Alexandrinus  (1.  Y.)  the  same  a^  Zoroaster,  whose  doctrin 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  viz.  the  system  o 
the  two  principles,  the  destruction  of  the  world,  the  grea 
judgment,  and  the  resurrection — dogmas  which  the  Christiai 
sects  have  borrowed  from  the  Magi  and  the  Persians  (Hyde 
pp.  293  and  537). 

Hyde  has  very  judiciously  observed  that  the  doctrine  whid 
the  Magi  and  the  Apocalypse  taught  in  common  had  beei 
established  in  very  ancient  times  among  the  disciples  o 
Zoroaster,  and  long  before  the  Apocalypse  was  written  ;  tha' 
it  was  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  East,  that  the  Apocalypst 
has  preserved  it,  and  that  its  author  has  transmitted  it  tt 
posterity.  In  fact,  we  find  it  in  the  Zend  books,  the  mos 
ancient  records  of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  The  followinj 
creed  is  found  there  (Zend-Avesta,  vol.  ii.) :  "  I  believe 
without  entertaining  any  doubt,  in  the  excellent  and  pun 
law !  I  believe  in  the  just  judge  Ormuzd :  I  believe  that  thi 
resurrection  of  bodies  will  take  place,  and  that  the  bodies  o 
the  dead  will  rise  again." 

The  Manichoeans  held  that  the  conflagration  of  the  worii 
and  the  judgment  would  be  preceded  by  the  apparition  of  i 
spirit,  whom  they  called  the  Ancient  (Beausob.  t.  ii.  p.  576] 
This  Ancient  is  the  novissimus  dies,  the  last  day.  Thi 
expression  was  held  sacred  in  Oriental  mysticism,  from  whicl 
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Manes,  like  Daniel,  borrowed  his  theory.  Daniel  says  (chap, 
vii,  9,  10)  :  "  I  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast  down,  and 
the  Ancient  of  days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as 
snow,  and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool :  his  throne 
was  like  the  fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels  as  burning  fire.  A 
fiery  stream  issued  and  came  forth  from  before  him  :  thousand 
thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  stood  before  him :  the  judgment  was  set,  and  the 
books  were  opened."  The  rest  of  this  chapter  has  furnished 
the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  with  many  particulars.  As  we 
see  the  dragon  and  two  other  beasts  slain  and  consumed  by 
fire  before  this  terrible  judgment,  so  Daniel  (ver.  11)  sees  the 
beast  slain,  his  body  destroyed  and  given  to  the  burning 
flame.  He  sees  that  the  life  of  the  other  beasts  was  prolonged, 
though  their  dominion  was  taken  away,  and  he  sees  visions, 
and  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  coming  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven  to  the  Ancient  of  days.  He  appears  before  him,  and 
dominion  and  glory  and  a  kingdom  is  given  to  him.  In 
ver.  19,  the  fourth  beast,  the  one  which  corresponds  to  the 
dragon,  makes  war  with  the  saints,  and  prevails  against  them, 
until  the  Ancient  of  Days,  who  is  the  same  as  the  man  on 
the  white  throne  (Rev.  xx.  11),  appears.  Then  he  gives  the 
saints  the  power  of  judging,  and  the  time  being  accomplished 
the  kingdom  is  given  to  these  saints.  This  is  exactly  what 
takes  place  in  the  Apocalypse,  when  the  elect  go  into  the 
holy  Jerusalem  in  chap.  xxi. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  whom  Daniel  represents  as  degraded  for 
seven  years,  and  reduced,  like  Apuleius,  to  the  condition  of 
a  beast,  is  an  image  of  the  soul  here  below,  and  of  its  return 
to  its  original  state,  when,  after  passing  through  the  seven 
spheres,  it  returns  to  its  domain  and  its  own  country.  This 
mystic  idea  has  been  expressed  in  an  infinite  number  of 
shapes  in  the  Eastern  allegories.  Sometimes  the  idea  of 
captivity  is  taken  to  represent  the  state  of  man  here  below ; 
sometimes  it  is  death,  resurrection,  &c.  The  dogma  of  the 
resurrection,  as  Tertullian  says  (De  Prsec.  adv.  Hseres.),  was 
also  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Mithra,  who  probably  represented 
it  in  their  mystic  cave.  The  initiated  in  these  mysteries 
were,  like  those  in  the  Apocalypse,  distinguished  by  a  mark 
in  the  forehead :  "  et  signati  in  frontibus,"  like  the  twelve 
thousand  elect  of  each  tribe  (TertuU.  ibid. ;  Rev.  vii.  4 ;  xiv. 
1,  3 ;  xxii.  4). 
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It  \ra8  by  means  of  tbe  Mithraic  bull,  togt^ther  withtbe 
luooiiy  ^vlioso  exaltation  occurs  in  this  sign,  that  the  passage 
to  the  worM  of  light  ti^>ok  place  and  the  resnrrectioii  wu 
effected.  This  Bull,  like  the  Lamb,  was  dead,  and  had  risen 
again.  Ahriman  had  caased  him  to  perish  in  the  firtt 
instance  (Boundesch,  pp.  S56«363;  pp.  887,  415).  Men  will 
be  restortnl  to  life,  say  the  Persians,  by  that  which  comes  from 
the  Bull.  Sosioc'h  will  {K'rform  izeschn^  with  the  resoscitated 
dead.  Afterwards,  phiced  on  an  elevated  spot,  he  will  gife 
to  all  uK*n  a  reward  proportioned  to  their  actions.  Sobstitate 
the  Ijiinib  for  the  Bull,  and  we  have  the  doctrine  of  liie 
Apocalypse  word  for  word. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  time  when  the  spirit,  having 
left  behind  it  all  that  is  material  and  moi-tal,  sees  nothing 
but  the  Divine  Light,  and  that  spiritnal  worid,  the  archetype 
of  all  that  exists,  which  has  been  from  all  eternity  in  God, 
and  becomes  absorbed  in  the  bosom  of  that  luminous  ocean 
from  which  our  spirits  issued  to  become  united  with  the 
soul,  and  afterwards  with  the  mortal  body.  This  is  the 
NoOf,  fi>r  the  part  called  the  soul  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
second  death.  This  is  where,  according  to  Proclus  (Com- 
ment, in  Tim.  1.  II.  p.  1)'^),  the  real  heaven,  and  the  real 
dominion  of  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars  is.  It  is  here,  there- 
fore, that  the  true  theophany  is  experienced,  or,  to  use  the 
expression  in  the  Ai>ocalypse,  that  the  elect,  or  the  initiated 
^hall  st'<»  the  face  of  God  (li<^v.  xxii.  4).  Here  is  the  holj 
f'i ty  whi(?h  was  shown  every  year  to  the  initiated  at  Pepua. 
TIjo  souls  of  the  initiated  i)erson8,  terrified  by  the  frightfii 
pictures  which  had  been  presented  to  them,  are  at  lengtl 
about  to  rest  trancpiilly  in  the  abode  of  light  and  happiness 
of  which  the  prophet  presents  them  the  delightful  represen* 
lation.  It  receivt's  th<^  mystic  name  of  Jerusalem,  whicl 
St.  Augustine  tells  us  si^jfuifies  in  the  language  of  initiatioi 
tht»  Vision  of  Peace:  '*  Ipsius  civitatis  nomen  mysticuni,  ic 
rst  Jerusalem,  visio  pacis  interpretatur "  (August,  de  Cif 
Dd,  1.  XIX.  cap.  xi.).  The  ''seer"  called  himself  ai 
Israelite  after  the  manner  of  the  Freemasons,  who  still  worl 
at  the  establishment  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  of  which  thei 
are  the  architects,  by  means  of  virtue.  Babylon  was  in  th 
same  way  the  abode  of  the  wars  and  disorders  of  Ahnmsn 
the  principle  of  corrui)tion. 

It  is  to  the  Sun-god,  who.  undt^r  th<^  equinoctial  sign  o 
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the  Lamb,  draws  souls  to  him  by  separating  them  from  the 
coarse  matter  which  adheres  to  them,  that  the  initiated  owe 
the  happiness  of  raising  themselves  in  spirit  to  the  happy 
abode  of  light,  in  which  they  will  one  day  dwell  for  ever.  It 
is  the  mysteries  of  the  Lamb,  which,  celebrated  with  pure 
souls  and  chaste  hearts,  procure  for  them  this  preliminary 
enjoyment  of  view  of  the  holy  city  which  will  one  day  receive 
them  into  its  bosom,  and  which  will  prepare  for  them  an  easy 
return  to  the  Deity  after  death.  All  that  is  fragile  and 
mortal  has  disappeared:  the  living  and  eternal  God  alone 
remains  on  the  ruins  of  a  destroyed  world.  Such  is  the 
fate  which  awaits  the  children  of  light,  the  friends  of  Ormuzd, 
the  initiated  who  have  fulfilled  their  duties,  and  whose  names 
have  not  been  removed  from  the  book  of  initiation.  They 
will  be  the  only  citizens  of  the  new  world,  where  one  is 
absorbed  in  the  bosom  of  happiness  and  of  light.  John  says 
(chap.  xxi.  1-4)  :  "  And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth ;  for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed 
away ;  and  there  was  no  more  sea.  And  I  John  saw  the 
holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of 
heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband.  And 
I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven  saying.  Behold, 
the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell 
with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself 
shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God.  And  God  shall 
vdpe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes;  and  there  shall  be 
no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain :  for  the  former  things  are  passed 
away." 

Here  we  have  man  established  in  a  new  order  of  things, 
diflerent  from  the  first,  in  which  he  had  been  subject  to  the 
empire  of  darkness,  and  of  evil,  which  have  no  existence  in 
this  world,  in  which  Ormuzd,  the  principle  of  light  and 
life,  alone  reigns.  This  philosophic  idea  is  exactly  that  of 
the  Magi,  according  to  Theopompus,  quoted  by  Plutarch 
(De  Iside). 

Macrobius  (cap.  xi.)  tells  us  that  the  ancients  assigned  the 
abode  of  pure  souls  in  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  new 
Jerusalem,  therefore,  even  in  a  spiritual  world,  resembles  the 
Zodiac  and  its  divisions,  because  it  is  the  archetype  of  the 
visible  universe,  and  it  possesses  in  a  spiritual  manner  all 
that  the  latter  has  in  a  material  manner.     It  is  in  the  world. 
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Noi/Tor,  Rnys  Proclus,  that  the  real  heaven,  and  the  real  gods 
of  tho  plan«'ts,  exist. 

"  Come  hither,"  says  the  angel  to  the  prophet  (Rev.  m. 
9-1 1),  "  T  will  show  thee  the  bride,  the  L«axnb*s  wife.  And 
he  carried  me  away  in  the  spirit  to  a  great  and  high  moun- 
tain, and  show^'d  me  that  great  city,  the  holj  JemsaJero, 
descending  out  <»f  heav* mi  from  Cn>d,  having  the  glory  of  God: 
and  luT  li^ht  was  like  unto  a  stone  most  precious,  even  like 
a  jas|MT  stone,  elear  as  crystal.*' 

Tliis  tt)wn  dot's  not  require  the  light  of  the  sun  or  of  the 
mo<ni,  Ix^cause  it  is  lighted  by  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
Lamb  is  tin*  liglit  of  it  (verse  23).  The  nations  which  are  saved 
walk  in  the  light  of  it,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  bring  their 
glory  and  honour  into  it  (verse  2-i).  There  will  be  no  night 
there,  and  th«»y  will  bring  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  nations 
into  it  (verses  25,  20).  When  Scipio  shows  his  grandson 
tlu»  alKjde  of  souls,  the  place  where  great  men  and  rulers  of 
the  i>eople,  covi^red  with  glory,  are  one  day  to  return,  it  is  on 
an  elevated  spot,  glitt taring  with  light  ("  In  excelso,  pleno 
stellarnm  illustri  et  claro  h)Co"),  that  he  presents  this  abode 
to  him.  Th(»s«»  are  the  stars  that  we  shall  shortly  see  repre- 
sented bv  stones  of  suitable  colours.  This  is  the  column  of 
Plato,  brilliant  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  It  is  on 
a  very  high  mountain  that  Kzekiel  (chap.  xi.  2)  in  a  vision  of 
(mmI  s«v»s  the  visiou  of  the  new  Jerusalem  and  the  new  Temple 
which  are  going  to  l>e  rebuilt — a  mj'thical  representation 
which  is  abs<^lutelv  identical  with  that  of  the  author  of  the 
Aporalypse,  who,  like  K/ekiel,  has  placeil  it  after  the  defeat 
of  <iog  and  Magog. 

The  description  of  tlie  holy  city  occupies  chap.  xxi.  10-25 
of  till*  Aj)ocalypse.  We  have  now  to  examine  the  configmn- 
tion  of  this  city,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  divided,  and  its 
rfhitions  to  the  luminous  archetype  of  the  visible  world, 
which  has  been  form«Ml  after  the  eternal  model  which  is 
]»lac(Ml  in  the  lK»;s(mi  of  the  light  of  those  real  beings,  of 
whom  the  Innings  that  are  s«M'n,  or  the  visible  universe,  are 
but  an  obsrure  image. 

The  duodecimal  division  is  to  l>e  traced  in  all  the  dimen- 
;|  sions  of  the  new  city.     Tliis  division  is  that  of  heaven  and  of 

;  the  twelve  signs,  and  is  so  representative  of  the  universe  that 

the  ancient  Pythagoreans,  who  represented   everything  by 
numbers  and  figures,  diose  the  dodecahedron,  or  twelve-faced 
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solid  to  represent  the  universe,  as  may  be  seen  in  Timseus  of 
Loeris,  who  says,  "  The  dodecahedron  is  the  image  of  the 
universe."     (Plato,  vol.  iii.  p.  98.) 

The  zodiac  was  divided  into  twelve  parts  in  its  breadth  as 
well  as  in  its  length,  thus  forming  the  dimension  of  the  great 
wall  of  the  city,  one  hundred  and  forty-four.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  sky  was  also  divided  into  twelve  portions, 
called  abodes  or  domiciles,  which  were  the  basis  of  astrological 
predictions.  The  horoscope  was  the  first  of  these  (Finnic. 
1.  II.  cap.  xviii.  &c.) .  There  was  also  another  division  by  twelve, 
called  duodecatemoria  (ib.  cap.  xv.).  These  different  divisions 
were  painted  in  different  colours  (Salmasius,  Ann.  Climat.  p. 
67),  somewhat  like  Plato's  speckled  ball  or  bowl.  The 
horoscope  and  the  seventh  domicile  after  it  were  white,  the 
second  and  twelfth  green,  &c.  There  were  also  what  were 
called  the  twelfths  (Tetrabil.  Ptolem.  1.  I.  cap.  xxii.),  which 
were  the  twelfth  part  of  each  sign,  and  which,  therefore, 
gave  144  twelfths  for  the  whole  zodiac  or  square  of  twelve. 
The  circle  of  the  horizon  (Aulugellus,  1.  11.  cap.  xxii.  Compil. 
Astrol.  Leopold.  Austrise  ducis,  p.  44.  Venetiae,  1570)  was 
also  divided  into  twelve  winds,  influenced  by  the  twelve 
signs ;  and  the  world  was  also  divided  into  twelve  regions. 
The  winds,  three  by  three,  corresponded  to  the  cardinal 
points.  An  astrologer  says  that  there  are  twelve  winds,  be- 
cause of  the  twelve  gates  of  the  sun,  through  which  these 
winds  +o  which  that  star  gives  birth  rush.  Simon  Joachites 
(Kirch.  (Edip.  vol.  iii.  pp.  109,  116),  following  the  principles 
of  the  ancient  Cabala,  confirms  these  ideas. 

In  the  middle  of  the  seven  triads  of  spirits,  four  of  which 
correspond  to  the  cardinal  points,  is  a  holy,  venerated  temple 
which  sustains  all.  It  has  twelve  gates,  over  each  of  which 
is  a  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  is  carved  upon  it,  and  arranged 
according  to  an  ancient  combination.  The  first  is  Aries,  that 
is,  the  Lamb,  who,  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  the  ruler  of  the  holy 
city.  There  are  also,  continues  Simon  Joachites,  the  twelve 
chiefs  and  rulers  who  have  been  drawn  up  according  to  the 
plan  of  distribution  of  a  town  and  a  camp  (p.  118).  He  adds 
that  they  are  the  twelve  angels  who  preside  over  the  year, 
and  one  of  whose  functions  is  also  to  preside  over  the  twelve 
terms  or  divisions  of  the  Universe. 

This  is  the  mystic  city  which  the  Apocalypse  and  Simon 
Joachites  present  to  us,  divided  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
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r  Hebrew  ciinip.     It  is  the  Universe  itself,  the   tabernacle  or 

j  tent  of  the  Deity.     "  BeholJ,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  witk 

men  "  (Rev.  xxi.  .i).  The  division  of  this  camp,  of  which  the 
tul)oniiu*le  occupied  the  centre,  contained,  as  we  have  •een, 
besides  the  seven  planets,  twelve  houses,  each  under  a  sign 
of  the  zodiac,  which  have  each  of  them  the  name  of  a  tribe 
on  them,  just  as  each  gate  in  the  Apocalypse  has  the  name 
cf  a  tribe  over  it.  (Rev.  xxi.  12.)  The  twelve  tribes  and  the 
twelve  signs  are  there  arranged  on  the  four  sides  of  a  qnadri- 
hitenil,  as  the  gates  of  the  holy  city  are  in  the  Apocalypee, 
and  these  faces,  composed  of  three  houses  or  si^s,  look  to 
the  four  corners  of  the  universe,  and  to  the  four  winds,  tie 
interval  between  which  is  filled  by  two  others,  making  three 
for  each  fac*'.  Psellus,  in  his  Book  of  the  Genii,  or  aogeb 
'  i  who  2)residt»  over  the  order  of  the  Universe,  also  groups  them 

three  by  thri»e,  facing  the  four  comers  of  it. 

According  to  the  principles  of  astrology,  each  sign  of  tie 
zodiac  pn»sidedover  a  region  of  the  earth.  Marsilius  Ficinoa 
(Kirch.  OCdip.  vol.  iii.  i».  '517)  correctly  observes  that  PUto, 
in  the  division  of  his  cit}',  takes  the  duodenary  number  u 
the  fundamental  one,  because  there  are  twelve  spheres, 
twelve  signs,  &c.  These  twelve  spheres  are  the  four  de- 
ments, and  the  eight  ui)per  spheres.  Proclus  (Comm.  ir 
Tim.)  tells  us  expressly  that  the  greatest  legislators  haT< 
always  endeavoured  to  make  political  divisions  resemUt 
those  of  the  Universe  as  much  as  possible. 

If  Plato  had  given  us  in  his  Phiedo  an  elaborate  descrq^ 
tion  of  the  city  of  the  happy  in  his  celestial  kingdom,  then 
is  no  doubt  he  could  have  followed  the  ideal  plan  he  traoec 
out  in  his  book  of  laws.  But  he  says  himself  that  it  ii 
necessary  to  abridge  the  description  of  these  habitation 
and  that  is  not  tint  place  to  describe  them.  Lucian,  wb 
has  entered  into  more  <letails  than  Plato  respecting  the  cit 
of  the  hai)py,  and  the  delights  and  rich  productions  o 
Elysium,  has  built  his  city  according  to  the  order  of  th 
i  universe,  and  has  taken  as  the  model  of  his  division  thatc 

I  the  seven  spheres,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  an  expi^ssio 

signifying  the  universe.  In  other  respects  his  city  K 
sembles  that  of  the  Apocalypse.  lie  says  (Hist.  Vene,  1.  II.) 
"  We  arrive  at  a  field  situatc»d  in  an  island  called  the  Islan 
of  the  Happy,  where  Rhadnmaiithus  reigned.  The  guanliai 
of  the    island    chain    us  with   llowers,  and    lead   us    to  hi 
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tribunal.  We  related  our  adventure.  It  was  decided  that 
some  day,  after  our  death,  we  should  be  punished  for  our 
curiosity ;  that  for  the  moment  we  might  remain  and  con- 
verse with  the  heroes  in  this  meadow ;  but  not  for  more  than 
seven  months."  The  repose  of  Er  the  Pamphylian  in  the 
meadow  lasted  seven  days,  after  which  the  souls  are  ordered 
to  leave  for  the  fields  of  light.  "  The  seven  months  having 
elapsed,"  continues  Lucian,  "  our  chains  of  flowers  fell  off 
of  themselves,  and  we  passed  from  the  city  to  the  feast  of 
the  happy."  This  is  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb  in 
the  Apocalypse. 

Lucian  describes  this  city  of  the  happy.  It  was  all  of 
gold,  like  that  of  John.  The  wall  was  of  emerald,  that  of 
John  is  of  jasper.  The  stone  is  not  the  same,  but  the 
idea  is.  Lucian's  city  has  seven  gates,  equal  to  the  number 
of  the  planets.  John's  has  twelve,  equal  to  the  number  of 
the  signs — a  different  mode  of  expressing  the  same  idea. 
This  seven-gated  city  resembles  that  which  Cadmus,  when 
he  married  Harmonia  (K"onn.  Dionys.  1.  V.  v.  64),  after 
the  defeat  of  Typhon  by  Jupiter,  built  and  called  Thebes  the 
sacred,  which  had  seven  gates,  each  sacred  to  a  planet, 
beginning  with  the  Moon  and  ending  with  Saturn. 

Cadmus,  says  Nonnus  (ibid.  v.  64)  endeavoured  to 
imitate  the  construction  of  heaven  with  his  seven  spheres  : 
he  wished  to  have  an  image  of  Olympus  on  earth.  The 
author  calls  it  the  sacred  town,  Upov  aarv  (v.  85)  just  as 
John  calls  Jerusalem  the  holy.  His  city  is  built  of  different 
materials  from  that  of  John,  which  proves  that  he  has  not 
copied  from  him.  We  will  now  analyse  the  materials  of 
which  the  latter  is  built. 

The  foundations  of  this  town  were  garnished  with  all 
sorts  of  precious  stones.  The  first  foundation  was  jasper 
(Rev.  xxi.  19).  In  the  magnificent  crown  of  Juno,  de- 
scribed by  Martianus  Capella,  the  stones  are  ranged  three 
by  three,  according  to  the  seasons.  They  are  not  exactly 
the  same  as  here,  but  there  are  several  which  are  the  same, 
such  as  jasper,  emerald,  jacinth,  &c.  The  first,  says  he, 
was  taken  from  the  head  of  Cancer ;  the  second  from  the 
eyes  of  Leo ;  the  third  from  the  foreheads  of  Gremini,  &c.— 
an  evident  allusion  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  colour 
of  each,  we  are  told,  was  analogous  to  the  colour  of  earth 
at  the   different   seasons;    sometimes  green  with  verdure, 
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sometimes  yellow  with  the  hairest,  soiuetimes  whitt*  with 
snow,  &c.  Not  only  this,  however,  but  these  stones  are  all 
identical  with  the  breast-plate  of  the  Jewish  high-pri«st 
(Exod.  xxviii.  17,  &c.),  which  we  have  seen  represents 
the  zoiliac  anil  the  seasons.  The  names  of  the  twelve 
aiMJstles  of  Aries,  or  the  Lamb,  are  enj^raTed  on  them  insteaJ 
of  those  of  the  twelve  tribes,  which  comes  to  the  same 
tliinj^. 

This  explanation  of  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  hoh 
city  by  the  si^j^ns  of  the  zodiac  is  justified  by  a  passage  in 
Clt'iiu'Hs  Alexiindrinus  (Strom.  1.  V.),  in  which  he  says  that 
it  is  by  tmvci^sinj,'  these  twelve  signs  that  the  virtuous  sodI 
returns  to  wliert*  it  came  from,  and  that  the  aixiX^is^  or 
return  <>f  souls,  takes  place  through  these  twelve  domieiks. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Maniehseans  on  this 
subject.  Tirbonius  says  to  Archelaus  (Beausob.  Hist.  ManicL 
t.  ii.  1.  yil.  cap.  vi.)  : — 

''The  li\inir  Father,  seeing  that  the  soul  was  afflicted  in 
the  b(Kly,  had  pity  on  it,  and  sent  his  beloved  Son  to  save  it. 
This  Son  came :  he  assumed  the  figure  of  a  man  althonirb 
he  was  not  a  man  in  reality,  and  although  the  vuh^ar  thou^^t 
lie  had  been  bom.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  made  a  machine 
for  the  salvation  (»f  souls.  This  nuichine  is  a  wheel  to  which 
twelve  vases  are  attaclied.  The  sphere  causes  this  wheel  to 
turn,  which  takes  u])  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  its  vases.  Tie 
great  star,  which  is  the  sun,  attracts  them  bv  its  ravs, 
purifies  them,  and  transmits  them  to  the  moon  till  she  u 
quite  full  of  them.  The  moon  when  full  of  souls  dischar^ 
tlK'm  into  the  sun,  after  which  she  receives  others  bv  means 
of  the  vases,  which  dt'scend  and  rise  incessantly.  And  when 
bhe  has  sent  these  souls  to  the  iEons  (spirits)  of  the  Father 
'  they  remain  in  the  *  column  of  glory,'  which  is  called  'the 

jH'rfect   air.'     Tliis    '  perfect   air '   is   *  a  colunxn    of   Ikrht' 
because  it  is  full  of  purifHMl  souls." 
;  This  column  of  liglit  (Plat,  de  Republ.  1.  X. ),  this  perfect 

I  air  of  which  the  ^laiiicluean  author  sjieaks  here,  is  evidentlv 

!  that  luminous  column,  resembling  the  iris  or  rainbow  into 

j  which  Plato  makes  viduous  souls  pass  after  the  judirment 

t  after   resting  for  seven  days  in   the   meadow,   as   we  have 

already  seen.  It  is  also  the  '*  free  ether,'*  or  "  ethereal 
lights  "of  Pythagoras  (ITierocles,  Atirea  Carm.  v.  Tqn  j,^  which 
he  i>laces  Elysium,  or  the  ab^ile  of  the  hap])y.      La^tlv   it  is 
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the  holy  city,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  lighted  by  the  light 
of  God,  as  the  Apocalypse  represents  it  (chap.  xxi.  11, 23).  The 
wheel  of  the  Manicha;ans  is  represented  in  the  Apocalypse 
by  the  zodiac,  by  means  of  which  the  avdKrjyjnfy  or  return  of 
the  souls,  takes  place.  The  Hebrews  called  the  zodiac  the 
great  wheel  of  the  signs,  "rota  signorum"  (Hyde,  Comm. 
ad  Ulugbeigh,  pp.  29, 30 ;  Eiccioli,  1. 1,  p.  402).  The  celestial 
city  is  called  a  tabernacle  in  Rev.  xxi.  3 :  "  Behold,  the 
tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them." 
This  is  the  very  word  which  Poemander,  which  the  Egyptian 
Hermes  is  supposed  to  have  written,  uses  to  designate  the 
zodiac.  "  Tabemaculum  istud,'^  says  he,  "  zodiaco  circulo 
constitutum,  qui  ex  duodenario  constat"  (Hermes  in  Pce- 
mandro). 

Without  dwelling  on  a  number  of  minor  details,  we  may 
assume  that  the  connection  between  the  archetypal  and  the 
visible  heavens,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  representative, 
with  the  holy  city  full  of  light,  which  is  entered  by  twelve 
gates,  which  everywhere  shows  the  duodecimal  division,  and 
in  which  the  souls  are  about  to  enjoy  eternal  rest,  has  been 
proved  to  demonstration.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  the 
twenty-second  and  last  chapter. 

This  chapter  begins  with  a  description,  which  is  the  last 
in  this  mystic  work,  of  a  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as 
crystal,  which  comes  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the 
Lamb.  "  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life,  which  bare 
twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded  her  fi^dt  every  month : 
and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations  "  (verse  2) .  This  fiction  is  borrowed  from  Ezekiel,  chap, 
xlvii.  1.  After  giving  the  description  of  the  new  Jerusalem, 
which  is  going  to  be  rebuilt,  the  chambers  of  which  he 
distributes  just  as  the  gates  of  the  holy  city  are  distributed 
in  the  Apocalypse,  Ezekiel  makes  a  river  issue  from  the 
eastern  door  of  the  house  and  run  towards  the  south.  He 
also  (verse  12)  describes  a  number  of  trees  bearing  fruit,  which 
grow  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  "  whose  leaf  shall  not  fade, 
neither  shall  the  finit  thereof  be  consumed :  it  shall  bring 
forth  new  fruit  according  to  his  months  .  .  .  and  the  fruit 
thereof  shall  be  for  meat,  and  the  leaf  thereof  for  medicine." 

Tertullian  (1.  III.  adv.  Marcion),  speaking  of  the  holy  Jeru- 
salem which  came  down  from  heaven,  says  that  Ezekid  knew 
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it,  that  John  had  seen  it,  and  that  the  new  prophecies  had 
represented  the  plan  of  it  before  it  was  bnilt*  The  Boundesch 
says  that  Ormuzd,  from  the  love  he  bears  to  man,  canses 
waters  to  flow  near  his  throne. 

It  is  evident  that  John  either  borrowed  from  Ezeldel,  or 
that  they  both  drew  from  a  common  source.  Ijncian,  who 
was  a  native  of  Samosata  in  Syria,  near  Mesopotamia,  that 
is,  of  the  same  country  where  the  Magi  and  the  Chaldseans 
taught  the  doctrine  which  is  the  basis  of  the  visions  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  of  Ezekiel,  also  has  a  river  which  waters 
the  holy  city  in  his  description  of  it.  After  describing  the 
repast,  and  the  city  of  the  happy,  which  is  adorned  on  all 
sides  with  gold  and  precious  stones  (Lucian,  Hist.  Verse,  1.  II.), 
he  speaks  of  the  river  which  surrounds  the  city,  and  of  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty- five  fountains  which  -water  its 
meadows.  He  places  close  to  it  vines  which  bear  grapes 
twelve  times  a  year,  a  vintage  taking  place  erery  month. 
This  is  very  similar  to  the  trees  in  Ezekiel  and  the  Apo- 
calypse. 

The  river  of  living  water  which  runs  out  of  the  throne  of 
the  Lamb  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  from  the  eastern  door  in 
Ezekiel,  is  the  river  of  Orion,  the  celestial  Eridanns,  which 
is  situated  immediately  below  Aries,  or  the  Lamb,  and  which 
rises  immediately  after  that  sign,  which  seems  to  give  birth 
to  it  in  the  east,  whence  it  streams  towards  the  south,  as 
Ezekiel  represents  it.  This  astronomical  phenomenon,  the 
appearance  of  the  waters  of  Eridanus  after  the  rising  of  the 
Lamb  or  Aries,  caused  that  consteUation  to  be  called  **  Dux 
immortalis  aqua?,'^  by  the  ancients.  This  is  its  function  in 
the  Apocalypse,  for  it  is  from  the  Lamb's  throne  tliab  this 
'  river  proceeds ;    and  this  gave  rise  to  the  following  myth, 

related  by  Hyginus  and  by  Germanicus :  "  It  is  said  that 

Bacchus,    while   leading  his  army  in   Africa,  found   a  very 

J  great  scarcity  of  water,  and  that  straightway  a  ram  issued 

.  from  the  burning  deserts,  and  led  Bacchus  and  his  army  to 

a  fountain  of  celestial  water."     (Gennanic.  in  Ariete,  cap. 
i  xviii.)     Out  of  gratitude  for  this  service,  Bacchus  called  this 

1  ram  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  built  a  magnificent  temple  to  him 

on  the   spot  where  he  discovered  this   miraculous    spring. 

This  ram,  the  guide  and  ruler  of  this  immortal  water,  was 

also  placed  in  the  heavens,  where  his  image  is  seen,  and 

;  where  he  presides  as  leader  over  the  signs  of  the  zodiac* 
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The  union  of  the  river  with  the  Lamb  may  be  seen  on  the 
celestial  globe,  and  Hipparchus  has  recognised  it,  for  in  his 
calendar  he  places  this  river  with  Aries,  with  which  it 
always  sets  and  rises.  In  Virgil's  Elysium  {Mn.  1.  VI.  v. 
659)  we  also  find  a  river,  and  its  name  is  Eridanus.  This 
Eridanus  was  supposed  to  be  a  son  of  the  Sun,  who,  after 
the  conflagration  of  the  universe,  had  been  placed  in  the 
heavens.  Aetes,  the  proprietor  of  Aries,  which  is  above 
Eridanus,  and  also  the  Charioteer,  who  is  above  Aries,  and 
who  ascends  with  Eridanus,  were  also  sons  of  the  Sun. 

The  Egyptians  placed  their  Elysium  (Odyss.  H,  v.  11)  near 
the  torrents  of  the  ocean,  near  the  white  stone  and  the  gates 
of  the  Sun.  This  was  where  souls  entered  the  celebrated 
meadow  where  the  shades  dwelt.  The  gates  of  the  Sun 
probably  mean  the  east  and  west.  Isidore  of  Seville  (Orig. 
I.  m.  chap.  V.  de  Astrol.)  says,  this  is  what  they  mean.  As 
to  the  ocean,  Diodorus  tells  us  that  it  meant  the  Nile.  The 
Egyptians  therefore  called  Eridanus  the  Nile.  Hyginus, 
speaking  of  this  consteUation,  says  (1.  II.  cap.  xxxiii.):  "  Some 
have  called  it  the  Nile,  some  the  ocean."  Eratosthenes 
(cap.  xxxvii.)  says  that  Aratus  calls  Eridanus  the  river  of 
Orion,  but  that  others,  more  properly,  call  it  the  Nile.  Theon 
also  says  that  the  Egyptians  called  it  the  Nile.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  stream  which  issues  forth  from  the  throne 
of  the  Lamb. 

The  latter  verses  of  this  chapter  are  a  species  of  recapitu- 
lation of  the  principles  and  object  of  the  book.  The  "  tree 
of  life,'^  and  the  "  river  of  living  waters,"  are  expressions 
which  the  author  uses  to  represent  the  return  to  life,  that  is, 
to  heaven  (chap.  xxii.  2,  14,  17;  vii.  17).  Life  and  death 
are  spoken  of  in  a  mystic  sense.  "They  alone  truly  live," 
says  Scipio  Africanus  in  Cicero  (Somn.  Scip.  cap.  iii.),  "  whose 
soul,  freed  fix)m  the  bonds  of  the  body,  as  from  a  prison,  has 
risen  to  the  upper  regions,  while  what  we  call  life  on  the 
earth  is  a  real  death."  "  All  who  have  adopted  the  principles, 
first  of  Pythagoras,  and  secondly  of  Plato,"  says  Macrobius 
(Somn.  Scip.  1.  I.  cap.  ix.  and  x.),  "  distinguish  two  deaths: 
the  one  of  the  animal,  the  other  of  the  soul.  The  animal 
dies  when  the  soul  separates  itself  from  the  body,  but  the 
soul  dies  when  it  becomes  separated  from  the  simple  and 
indivisible  source  of  matter,  and  distributes  itself  through 
the  members  of  the  body.     To  leave  this  original  source  of 
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the  soul  is  to  lose  one's  life ;  to  return  to  tLat  soarcc  is 
return  to  the  source  of  life.  By  the  first  death  the  boo] 
freed  from  its  captivity,  and  departs  to  enjoy  the  true  riche 
Nature  and  the  liberty  which  beloDf^s  to  it;  by  the  seco 
on  the  contrary,  which  is  usually  called  life,  the  soul 
deprived  of  its  immortality,  and  plunged  into  the  darki 
of  a  species  of  death."  Strabo  (I.  XVII.)  tells  us  that 
Indian  philosophers  also  held  this  opinion.  "  Death,"  t 
aaid,  "  is  for  true  philosophers  a  return  to  true  life  anc 
happiness." 

According  to  these  philosophical  dognia^i,  therefore, 
virtuous  soul  which  returns  to  its  pristine  state  is  abon 
return  to  the  river  of  life,  to  enjoy  true  happiness,  its  nati 
liberty,  and  the  brilliant  light  of  its  immortality  which  it 
deprived  of  here  below,  which  agrees  exactly  with  what 
are  told  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  pure  and  chaste  souls 
going  to  drink  of  the  river  of  living  waters,  to  eat  the  fr 
of  the  tree  of  life,  and  to  dwell  in  a  city  where  there  is 
more  night,  and  which  is  lighted  by  the  glory  of  C 
Plutarch  (De  Iside)  says  that  as  long  as  souls  are  chaine- 
a  material  body  they  can  have  no  intercourse  with  God 
by  means  of  philosophy ;  but  that  when  death  takes  p' 
they  are  carried  up  to  a  pure  spot,  where  G!od  becomes  t] 
leader  and  their  ting,  where  they  can  enjoy  the  sight  of  I 
without  becoming  satiated,  and  where  they  are  retained 
their  longings  for  ineffable  beauty.  "Here  below,"  t 
Plutarch,  "we  can  only  see  Him  through  a  veil."  Sue 
the  language  of  the  epistles,  and  such  was  the  philoaoph- 
those  times. 

The  light  of  the  glory  of  God  was  often  called  "  the  bri 
groom"  in  the  mysteries  of  Mithra  (Firmieus  de  Prof 
Ilelig.  p.  38),  Gregory  of  N^azianzen  (Orat.  xlviii.)  speakt 
this  uncreated  light  when  he  supposes  that  God,  who  crea 
the  sun  to  lighten  the  world,  did  not  create  light  for  the  wc 
of  spirits,  because  that  world,  being  always  lighted  by 
most  dazzling  light,  does  not  require  the  secondary  lin 
This  is  the  light  alluded  to  in  verse  5  of  this  chapter :  **  A 
there  shall  be  no  night  there ;  and  tliey  need  no  candle  the 
neither  light  of  the  sun;  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  themligh 
The  sources  of  light  and  of  life  were  in  this  uncreated  lig 
This  is  what  the  Ptiscillianists,  or  the  sectaries  assembled 
Fepuza,  called  the  Yii^in  Light  (Oros,  Comm.  ad  Augrust 
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Opera  Augustiui,  vol.  vii.  edit.  Benedic.  Cot.  432),  that  light 
which  has  never  been  corrupted  or  defiled,  and  which,  there- 
fore, retains  all  its  natural  beauty. 

The  tree  of  life  in  the  Apocalypse  is  not  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil :  it  is  merely  the  tree  of  life, 
a  tree  which  can  only  be  planted  where  there  is  no  more 
curse  (chap.  xxii.  3,  5),  no  more  night  and  darkness. 

This  abode  is  wholly  consecrated  to  happiness  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Good  Spirit, 
whose  purity  nothing  can  change  or  corrupt.  It  is  there 
that  the  initiated  will  see  him  face  to  face  in  the  abode  of 
light  where  he  has  fixed  his  dweUing,  and  that  they  will  have 
that  true  and  intuitive  sight  of  which  the  autopsy  of  the 
mysteries  is  but  a  sketch  and  a  poor  example  (chap.  xxi.  24 ; 
xxii.  4,  5).  "They  shall  see  his  face,  and  the  nations  shall 
walk  in  his  light."  It  will  be  an  eternal  Theophany,  for 
they  shall  reign  with  him  for  ever  and  ever ;  or,  rather,  it  will 
be  a  Theocracy,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  modem  Plato- 
nists,  who  believed  that  the  contemplation  of  God  could  bo 
carried  so  far  even  in  this  life,  that  the  soul  not  only  became 
united  to  God,  but  even  became  mixed  up  and  identified  with 
Him  (Acad.  Inscrip.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  319). 

Photinus  pretended  to  have  enjoyed  this  intuitive  vision 
four  times,  according  to  Porphyry,  who  says  that  he  himself 
was  honoured  by  a  similar  vision  when  he  was  sixty-eight 
years  old.  These  are  the  visions  which  the  initiated  at 
Pepuza  sought  to  obtain,  and  which  impostors  never  failed 
to  have.  This  was  the  great  secret  of  the  prophets  and 
prophetesses,  who  fell  into  trances  and  into  the  delirium  of 
illuminati. 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  an  attestation  of  the  truth 
of  the  prophet's  revelation,  who  calls  the  God  who  inspires 
prophets,  or  who  gives  the  prophetic  spirit,  to  witness  the 
truth  of  his  sayings.  In  the  same  way  in  Virgil  (^n.  1.  III. 
V.  251)  the  harpy  calls  Apollo  to  testify  the  truth  of  her 
menacing  oracles. 

The  priestesses  of  Pepuza  spared  no  pains  to  persuade  the 
people  that  they  were  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
(Epiph.  cap.  xlix.).  The  Curanean  Sibyl  does  the  same  when 
she  reveals  his  destiny  to  -^neas,  and  when  she  initiates  him  in 
the  doctrine  of  Tartarus  and  Elysium,  (^n.  1.  VI.  verse  76,  &c.) 
Impostors  are  always  asserting  that  they  speak  the  truth. 
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The  antlior  concludes  by  sayiDg  that  the  things  which 
has  predicted  are  about  to  happen  quictlj,  that  the  time 
at  hand,  that  the  great  Judge  will  Boon  come,  and  that  1 
will  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works.  The  id 
especially  inculcated  in  the  mysteries  was  that  the  jndgmc 
would  soon  take  place,  and  that,  as  Plato  says,  one  eotild  t 
be  too  careful  in  preparing  to  appear  before  the  dread  tribmi 
All  great  criminals,  all  lascivious  and  idolatrous  persons,  i 
excluded  from  life  and  from  the  holy  city.  This  was  comtn 
to  all  the  ancient  initiations,  which  excluded  from  heai 
not  only  homicides,  impious  and  wicked  persons,  thoee  ti 
denied  providence,  or  who  belonged  to  a  sect  which  did  ] 
recognise  the  gods  of  the  country  (Meursius  in  Elensin.  c 
xviii.  and  xix.),  but  also  all  profane  persons,  by  which  y 
meant  all  who  had  neglected  to  become  initiated,  and  th< 
who  had  not  become  sanctified  by  their  admission  into  1 
holy  fraternity.  This  species  of  exclusion,  therefore,  t 
common  to  all  the  religious  associations,  and  the  anther 
the  Apocalypse  has  said  nothing  bat  what  all  the  ot) 
hierophants  told  the  initiated  into  order  to  keep  them 
their  fellowship  and  in  the  practice  of  those  virtues  whj 
were  inculcated  as  a  duty.  Everything  in  these  formu 
and  dogmas  was  sacred ;  therefore  the  same  penalty 
threatened  against  any  one  who  should  add  to  or  ts 
away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  the  prophecy  (H 
xiii.  18,  19). 

The  chapter  concludes  by  a  wish  of  the  hierophant  tl 
the  prophecy  may  be  speedily  accomplished,  and  that  1 
initiated  person  may  enjoy  after  hia  death  the  intnitive  sif 
of  the  Deity  of  which  the  autopsy  is  an  image  here  bel« 
"Even -so,"  he  says,  "come.  Lord  Jesus."  And,  tnm: 
round  to  the  initiated,  the  hieropUant  adds :  "  The  grace 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all.     Amen." 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 

The  basis  of  orthodox  belief  in  ancient  times  was  the 
division  of  the  forces  of  Nature  into  active  and  passive. 
Nature,  says  Cicero  (Academ.  Qusest.  i.  6)  was  divided  into 
two  portions,  so  that  one  was  active,  while  the  other  lent 
itself  to  this  action,  which  it  received  and  modified.  Aristotle 
in  his  letter  to  Alexander  on  the  order  of  the  Universe  (Arist. 
de  Mundo)  says :  "  The  Universe  is  composed  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  of  all  the  beings  which  they  contain.  In 
the  midst  of  it  is  the  earth,  fixed  and  immovable,  the  fertile 
mother,  and  the  universal  dwelling-place  of  animals  of 
every  description ;  around  it  is  the  air,  which  envelopes  it 
on  aJl  sides ;  above  it,  in  the  highest  region,  is  the  abode  of 
the  gods,  which  is  called  Oifpavo?  or  heaven ;  it  is  filled  with 
divine  bodies  which  we  call  stars,  and  which  move  with 
it,  revolving  at  the  same  time,  without  interruption  and 
without  end.  The  substance  of  heaven  and  of  the  stars  is 
called  ether ;  this  is  a  fire  which  moves  incessantly  in  a 
circular  manner,  being  a  divine  and  incorruptible  element, 
which  is  not  subject  to  the  changes  of  the  four  others. 
The  ether  includes  in  its  circumference  all  the  celestial 
bodies,  the  stars  and  the  planets,  as  well  as  the  order  of 
their  motions.'^ 

On  this  side  of  this  ethereal  and  divine  Nature,  self- 
governed,  immovable,  unchangeable,  and  impassive,  is 
placed  that  Nature  which  is  both  movable  and  passive,  that 
is  corruptible  and  mortal.  Here  Aristotle  places  the  four 
elements :  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth.  He  dwells  upon  the 
distinction  between  the  two  Natures,  the  one  being  immov- 
able, the  other  always  changing.  He  says  that  "  the  most 
perfect  bodies,  the  stars,  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  are  placed 
in  the  ethereal  region,  in  that  region  which  we  call  Ovpavb?^ 
or  the  summit  of  the  Universe,  and  Olympus,  that  is  to  say, 
brilliant  with  light,  because  that  place  is  entirely  separate 
from  all  that  belongs  to  darkness  and  to  those  unregulated 
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rC  movements    which     are    confined    to    tlie   inferior     regions 

•^  nearest   to   the   earth,  where  confusion    and    furious    gales 

prevail.  But  the  celestial  bodies  always  keep  the  same 
order;  changes  are  never  seen  among  them  such  as  are 
seen  on  the  earth,  where  everything  is  incessantly  changing 
both  its  form  and  its  nature."  Aristotle,  therefore,  recog- 
nised this  great  division  of  Nature  into  changeable  and 
unchangeable  portions,  an  idea  which  gave  rise  to  the 
distinction  between  active  and  passive  causes  (Phot,  de 
Placit.  Phil.  1.  II.  cap.  iv.),  and  which  he  recognises  else- 
where when  he  speaks  of  the  zodiac  and  the  sublunary  world. 
Our  Enp:lish  word  "  heaven,"  w^hich  is  directly  derived 
from  the  Phoenician,  seems  also  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  word  hvfan^  *'  to  be  arched,"  and  thus 
conveys  the  same  idea  as  prevailed  at  the  time  when  CrtX' 
"  the  sky,"  "  the  abode  of  the  sim  "  was  believed  to  be 
situated  above  the  flat  earth. 

"If,"  says  Macrobius  (Somn.  Scip.  1.  II.  cap.  xvi.),  "  you 
wish  to  know  the  movements  of  the  soul  of  the  Universe, 
look  at  the  rapid  motion  of  the  heavens,  and  at  the  im- 
petuous circulation  of  the  planetary  spheres  which  are 
?  below  it,  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  at  the  paths 

and  the  returns  of  the  other  stars,  all  which  movements  are 
produced  by  the  activity  of  the  Universal  Soul." 

Here  we  see  that  the  action  of  the  heavens  upon  the 
earth  is  not  merely  mechanical,  but  is  the  action  of  the 
Divine  soul,  which  descends  from  the  heaven  where  it 
dwells  to  sublunary  matter,  and  spreads  in  it  the  germs  of 
life  and  the  principles  of  those  movements  which  exist  in 
j.  heaven,  and  which  pass  to  earth  by  the  fixed   or   movable 

J  ''  stars   which   are  the  depositaries   of  it.      Hence    Manilius 

W  (1.    II.)    says,    respecting  the  action  of  heaven    and  of  the 

I  1  constellations    upon    the  (*arth,  on    which  they   spread  the 

I  j;  seeds  of  life,  and  regulate  the  destiny  of  man  : — 

i  *' I  will   sing  the  invisible  an  1   powerful  soul    of  natoi^; 

that  divine  substance  ^^llicl^  spread  throughout  the  heavens, 
the  earth,  and  ilie  waters  ot"  the  seas,  forms  the  bond  which 
unites  all  the  ]>«n'tions  (^f  the  vast  Inily  of  the  Universe.  It 
is  this  soul  which,  balancing  the  forces,  and  bringing  into 
liarniony  with  one  another  the  varied  relations  of  this  same 
Universe,  maintains  in  it  that  life  and  regular  motion  which 
agitates  it  by  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  breath  or  spirit 
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which  dwells  in  all  portions  of  it,  which  circulates  in  all 
the  channels  of  universal  nature,  traverses  rapidly  every 
portion  of  it,  and  which  gives  animated  beings  those  forms 
which  are  suitable  to  the  organisation  of  each  separate 
being;  a  thing  which  would  not  occur  in  a  machine  all 
the  parts  of  which  had  not  union  and  natural  affinity  with 
one  another,  and  whose  movements  did  not  obey  the  laws 
of  one  only  Guide,  without  whom,  the  order  which  exists 
could  not  continue.  This  eternal  law,  this  divine  power 
which  maintains  the  harmony  of  the  Universe,  makes  use 
of  the  celestial  signs  in  order  to  organise  and  guide  the 
animated  beings  which  breathe  on  earth,  and  even  gives 
ea<5h  of  them  the  character  and  the  disposition  which 
belongs  to  them.  It  is  by  the  action  of  this  same  force  that 
heaven  governs  the  state  of  the  earth  and  of  the  fields 
which  the  agriculturist  tills;  that  it  gives  or  takes  away 
from  us  plants  and  harvests;  that  it  makes  the  sea  leave 
its  bed  by  the  flow  of  the  tide,  and  return  to  it  by  its  ebb." 

All  mythological  fables  are  but  metamorphoses  of  this 
Universal  Soul,  which  is  the  moving  power  of  heaven  and 
of  the  spheres.  This  Soul  exerts  its  influence  principally 
by  means  of  the  Sun  (Macrob.  Somn.  Scip.  1.  I.  cap.  xx.) 
during  his  course  through  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  to  which 
are  added  the  paranatellons  which  modify  his  influence,  and 
which  concur  to  furnish  the  attributes  which  symbolise  the 
Star  which  governs  nature,  and  which  is  the  depositary  of 
her  mightiest  energies.  This  is  why  the  Twins,  which  rise 
after  the  Celestial  Charioteer,  who  carries  the  two  kids  and 
the  goat,  from  which  Pan  and  the  satyrs  borrow  their 
attributes,  have,  under  the  names  of  Amphion  and  Zethus, 
been  held  to  be  the  sons  of  Jupiter  metamorphosed  into  a 
satyr,  and  in  love  with  the  beatiful  Antiope,  to  whose  tomb 
a  few  clods  of  earth  used  to  be  carried  every  year,  taken 
from  the  tomb  of  her  children,  at  the  time  when  the  sign  of 
Taurus  was  in  the  ascendant  (Pans.  Boeoti). 

If  we  place  the  sun  in  Cancer,  the  domicile  of  Diana  or 
the  moon,  above  which  is  the  Celestial  She-bear,  Calisto,  it 
will  be  seen  how  this  god,  under  the  semblance  of  Diana, 
becomes  united  to  Calisto,  and  makes  her  the  mother  of  Areas 
(Ovid.  Metam.  1. 11.  fab.  xii. ;  Hygin.  1.  II.  cap.  ii.  iii.  v.;  Germ. 
Caesar),  or  of  Bootes,  who  follows  her  closely,  and  whom 
ancient  mythology  placed  in  the  heavens  after  his  mother,  who 
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was  cliangCMl  iiito  a  slic-bear.  The  Pcrsiain  and  Barbariu 
splieres  of  Abcn  Ezra  give  the  She-bear  as  paranatellon  to 
Cancer  (Scalig.  Not.  ad  Manil.).  When  the  Sun  has  arnrei 
at  Libra  he  joins  the  crown  of  Ariadne,  whom  Ovid  (Fwt 
1.  III.  ver.  459,  &c. ;  Hyj^in.  fab.  cciv. ;  Lact.  L  L  c.  x.)  cilh 
Libra,  or  Proserpine.  She  has  below  her  the  serpent  of  Ophiu- 

\  cu8,  into  whose  folds  the  Sun  passes.    It  is  then  that  Jupiter. 

*  metamorphosed  into  a  serpent,  lies  with  the  lovely  ProseTpise, 

^  and  gives  birth  to  a  bull  (Clem.  Alex,  in   Protrep.  Aniok 

I  contr.  Gent.  1.  V.),  that  is,  to  the  constellation  which  then 

f  oi>ens  the  night,  and  which  rises  at  the  yerj-  moment  that 

the  sun  sets  with  the  serpent  and  with  the  crown  of  Ariadne, 
Libera,  or  Proserpine. 

Timajus  of  Locris  luid  Plato  looked  upon  the  Universe  as  sd 
animated  being,  and  one  gifted  with  reason.  All  the  Platoiusts 
looked  ui>on  it  in  the  same  manner,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Plotinus  (Ennead.  3,  1.  II.  cap.  iii.  and  iv. ;  1.  IV.  cap.  xzxiL) 
and  Pn>clus.     Slarcus  Aurelius  savs : — 

"  Rt*present  incessantly  the  universe  to  thyself  as  a  single 
living  lx»ing  composed  of  one  sort  of  matter,  and  of  one  sonL 
This  is  how  all  that  passes  in  it  is  referred  to  one  principle 
of  feeling.     This  is  how  one  single  impulse  makes  the  whok 

^  move,  and  this  is  why  all  its  prcxlucts  are   the   effect  of  a 

number  of  causes.  O  Universe  !  0  Nature  !  thon  art  (he 
source  of  all,  the  ultimate  term  of  all.  Some  one  has  said, 
*  Dear  town  of  Cecrops  ! '    Why  did  they  not  say,  *  Dear  town 

fof  tlie  Universe  '  P  *  Dear  town  of  the  great  Jupiter  '  ?    The 
same  species  of  soul  has  Kvn  assigned  to  all  animals  whicl 
I  are  destitute  of  name,  ami  the  same  intellectual  soul  to  al 

reasoning  beings,  just   as  all  terrestrial  bodies  are  made  ol 
!  i-  the  same  i^-Trestrial  matter,  and  as  all  that  sees  and  breathei 

j^r*  sees  but  one  and  the  same  light,  and  breathes  but  one  anc 

the  same  air. 

*'  The  light  of  the  sun  is  one,  though  we  see  it  dispersec 
J  -i  on  walls,  on  mountains,  and  ou  a  thousand  different  objects 

!  I  There  is  but  one  sort   of  matter,  though  it  be  divided  int< 

;  thousands  o(  separate  l>o<li(»s.     There  is  but  one  Soul,  thougl 

j  it  is   dividt'd  into  an  infinite  number  of  organized  bodie 

I  which  have  their  several  limits.     There  is  but  one  intelligen 

Soul,  though  it  seems  to  divide  itself.  We  are  all  united  b^ 
a  common  participation  in  the    same  intelligence.      Thoi 
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hast  forgotten  that  the  soul  of  each  of  us  is  a  god  who  ha 
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emanated  from  the  Supreme  Being.  Just  as  bodies  after  a 
brief  sojourn  on  earth  became  changed,  and  at  last  dissolved, 
so  that  they  give  place  to  others,  so  do  souls  after  their 
sojourn  in  the  air  become  changed,  and  kindle  as  they  re- 
turn to  the  fertile  bosom  of  Universal  Reason.  All  souls 
form  a  portion  of  the  same  spiritual  element,  just  as  all 
seas  belong  to  the  element  of  water.  One  and  the  same 
Keason  gives  light  to  them  all,  as  the  sun  gives  light  to  the 
earth  and  the  ocean." 

The  Essenes  attributed  the  same  origin  to  our  souls,  which 
they  looked  upon  as  an  emanation  from  the  ethereal  fire 
(Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  1.  IX.  cap.  iii.).  Sallust  (cap.  vii.)  after 
describing  the  harmonious  representation  of  the  Universe  or 
of  the  spheres,  describes  God,  the  A0709  and  the  Spiritus,  or 
the  Universal  Soul,  as  being  above  it.  The  A6rf09  Nov*,  or 
Wisdom,  is  the  cause  of  the  admirable  order  which  prevails 
throughout  it,  and  the  Soul  or  Spiritus  spreads  through  it 
the  life  and  motion  which  agitate  it.  The  Manichseans 
(Beausob.  t.  ii.  p.  784)  believed  that  the  substance  in  which 
thought  and  feeling  dwell  was  spread  throughout  it.  Herbs 
and  plants  live ;  their  seeds  are  souls,  says  St.  Epiphanius. 
Tatian  says  that  Spirit  is  everywhere,  not  only  in  the  stars 
and  in  the  angels,  but  also  in  plants,  in  the  waters,  and  in 
animals,  and  that  though  it  is  everywhere  the  same  spirit, 
there  are  nevertheless  dififerences,  according  to  the  subjects. 
Christians  hold  exactly  the  same  ideas  respecting  the  Aoyo9 
and  the  Spiritus.  They  look  upon  the  first  as  the  Wisdom 
of  God  and  the  principle  of  order  which  is  visible  in  the 
Universe,  and  upon  the  second  as  the  principle  of  life  which 
circulates  in  every  part  of  it,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  profession 
of  faith  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus. 

The  philosophers  made  God  to  be  a  single  Being,  eternal, 
and  omnipresent,  containing  all  in  himself,  and  possessing 
the  principle  of  life  and  intellect  in  which  all  living  and 
reasoning  beings,  which  were  formed  out  of  his  substance 
and  in  his  prolific  bosom,  participated.  Thus,  giving  the 
name  of  God  to  this  Universal  Cause,  which  nevertheless  is 
incessantly  modified  and  divided,  they  admitted  but  one 
God,  comprising  in  himself  life  and  wisdom,  which  were  not 
distinct  from  him,  but  were  his  own  vivifying  and  intelligent 
substance,  divine  as  himself,  and  co-eternal  with  him.  Thus 
the  unity  of  God  comprehended  the  Divine  Life  or  the  God- 
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life  (Cicero  de  Nat.  Deorum,  1. 1,  cap.  xi.  xiii.  liv. ;  Maimo 
Mor.  Nov.  part  i.  cap.  hex.;  Theophil.  ad  Autolyc.  I.  ' 
Divine  Wisdom,  or  the  WiBdom  of  (Jod,  and  God  was 
more  a  triple  Beit;  than  man  is  in  whom  the  principL 
life  is  distinguished  from  the  principle  of  thonght. 

Those  men  who  called  God  the  Spiritns  or  the  Sotil, 
who  also  called  him  the  NoCs  or  the  intellect  of  the  Univt 
and  who  also  looked  npon  all  these  beings  together  aa 
great  God,  did  not  therefore  consider  them  as  being  tl 
Gods,  but  as  being  one  God,  that  is,  as  being  the  l/tyjrvy^t 
XoyiKos,  or  animated  and  intelligent  Umverse,  or  as  the  g 
Pan,  the  universal  life  and  intellect  of  all  beings.  £- 
portion  of  matter  composed  this  immense  bodj,  in  wl 
dwelt  the  force  which  gives  life  and  understanding,  w3 
force  was  itself  more  or  less  attenuated,  or  which  at 
rate  was  called  by  names  which  relate  to  matter.  The 
without  which  man  cannot  live,  gave  its  name  to  the  elen 
of  the  life  of  the  Great  Whole,  which  was  called  Anima, 
Spiritus,  both  of  which  words  signify  air,  wind,  br« 
The  breath  of  life  was  attributed  to  the  Universe  as  wel 
to  man.  When  tlie  abstractions  of  philoBOpby  had  sepan 
the  essence  of  the  Deity  from  the  Universe,  the  same  wo 
the  same  material  images,  still  designated  the  prineipli 
Divine  Life,  and  the  word  Spiritus  was  still  retaineo 
designate  this  divine  force  even  when  it  was  considered  t 
spiritual.  Thus,  when  Christ  is  supposed  to  communicate 
Spirit  to  the  Apostles,  it  is  said  "  He  breathed  on  them, 
saith  uuto  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit "  (Tlvevfta,  sp: 
or  breath),  and  in  John  iii.  8,  he  says :  "  The  Spirit  {to  ttvci 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  &c.  These  are  all  expr^sai 
which  set  forth  a  spiritual  idea  by  purely  material  ima 
taken  from  the  original  conception  of  the  Spiritus  Mui 
or  breath  of  life,  which  animated  the  Universe-God.  "3 
breath  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  air  (August,  de  ( 
Dei,  1.  V.  cap.  ix.),  but  it  resembled  the  air,  and  it  belong 
to  material  nature  according  to  the  materialists,  and 
spiritual  nature  according  to  the  spiritualists,  and  accord 
to  both  it  was  uncreated  and  God,  for  the  material  Univ) 
was  uncreated  and  God  according  to  the  materialists  ■ 
as  the  abstract  Being  of  the  spiritualists  was  held  by  tl 
to  be. 

This  breath,  diatribuleil  through  the  seven  spheres  of 
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tiniverse,  which  it  moves  and  animates,  and  of  which  it  pro- 
duces the  harmonies,  was  represented  by  the  flute  with  ^even 
pipes,  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Pan,  or 
the  omnipresent  Deity,  who  drew  forth  from  it  sounds  which 
caused  the  huge  vaults  of  the  universe  to  resound  with  their 
harmony  (Macrob.  Soran.  Scip.  1.  II.  cap.  ii.  iii.).  Hence  is 
derived  the  use  of  the  number  seven,  in  which  the  whole 
nature  of  the  universe  is  included  and  divided  in  Pagan  as 
in  Christian  theology.  Macrobius  (ibid.  1.  I.  cap.  viii.)  says 
that  the  origin  of  the  soul  of  the  world  is  included  in  the 
terms  of  the  number  seven.  Christians  also  divide  the 
energy  and  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  into  seven  parts. 
These  are  what  they  call  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Every 
day  the  Catholics  sing  the  "  munus  septiforme "  and  the 
"  sacrum  septenarium."  Like  the  breath  of  Pan,  the  breath 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  divided,  according  to  St.  Justin 
(Cohort,  ad  Gent.),  into  seven  breaths  or  spirits.  When 
proselytes  were  anointed  invocations  were  addressed  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  was  called  the  Mother  of  the  seven  houses, 
which,  as  Beausobre  (t.  i.  p.  418)  rightly  observes,  means  the 
seven  heavens  of  the  seven  planets.  "Mother^*  means 
Creator,  male  or  female.  The  Hebrew  word  for  Spiritus  is 
feminine.  The  ancients  represented  the  element  of  air 
or  of  the  Spiritus  by  a  symbolic  bird — the  dove  (Kirch. 
CEdip.  vol.  ii.).  This  bird  signifies  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Chris- 
tianity also:  it  is  in  this  form  that  it  appears  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures,  and  that  it  is  represented  in  Christian 
churches. 

St.  Augustine  (De  Civit.  Dei,  1.  VII.  cap.  xxiii.),  following 
Varro,  analyses  the  universal  soul  of  the  Great  Whole,  which 
he  divides  into  three  portions — the  animal,  the  sensitive,  and 
the  intellectual.  He  says  that  the  latter,  which  he  calls  the 
third  degree  of  this  soul,  is  the  ethereal  fire  which  constitutes 
the  essence  of  the  Deity,  and  that  the  stars  are  only  con- 
sidered divine  because  they  participate  in  the  divine  and 
intellectual  Fire.  In  this  system,  trees,  plants,  and  rocks 
are  the  bones  and  hair  of  the  Deity.  The  body  of  the  stars, 
of  the  sun,  and  of  the  moon  perform  the  functions  of  the 
senses,  and  the  ether  performs  the  function  of  the  Intel- 
ligent Soul  which  properly  constitutes  the  Deity.  He  also 
says  (ibid.  1.  XI.  cap.  ix.)  that  the  creation  of  the  celestial 
spirits  or  angels  is  comprised  in  that  of  the  ether  or  heaven, 
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tlio  unity  of  which  is  dcBignated  by  that  of  the  Diiity  of  etu 
of  the  days  of  creation.  They  participate  in  that  eteni 
light  which  constitutes  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  which,  ] 
says,  we  call  his  only  Son,  an  idea  which  is  very  Bunilar 
that  of  Varro  and  the  Stoics  respecting  the  stars. 

The  principle  of  Fire,  therefore,  which  was  eternal,  ai 
which  was  God,  comprehended  the  Spiritos  and  the  Ao^ 
in  its  substance.  These  ideas  are  absolutely  the  same 
those  contained  in  the  theology  of  Orpheus,  who  concc 
trated  in  the  sole  ethereal  fire  which  embracea  the  nnive] 
the  three  principles  of  Divine  Nature,  or  Divine  Power  aloi 
with  the  three  names  of  Light,  Wisdom,  and  Life.  It  is  t 
same  in  Christianity.  The  life  was  lights  and  the  light  v 
life,  and  the  light  was  the  Word  (John  i.}.  Orpheus  sa 
(Suidaa,  voce  Orpheus),  "  Before  all  things,  the  Ether  v 
l>rodaced  by  the  first  God.  This  Ether  existed  in  the  mil 
of  a  vast  chaos,  and  of  frightful  darkness  which  surround 
it  on  all  sides.  From  the  summit  of  the  ether  a  ray  of  lin 
issued  forth,  which  gave  light  to  the  earth  and  to  all  If  atu 
This  light,  the  most  ancient  and  eublime  of  all  beings, 
Ihe  inaccessible  God,  who  envelopes  all  in  his  substance,  a 
who  is  called  Wisdom,  Light,  and  Life." 

Zoroaster  (Sharisth.  apud  Hyde,  cap.  xxii.)  taught  tJ 
when  God  organised  the  matter  of  the  universe  he  seat  i 
Will  in  the  shape  of  dazzling  light ;  it  appeared  in  the  sho 
of  &  man,  and  was  attended  by  seventy  of  his  most  dist 
guished  angels.  The  Phcenicians  also  placed  the  intellecti 
portion  of  the  universe,  and  that  of  our  souls,  which  ia 
emanation  from  it,  in  the  substance  of  Light.  Its  irradiate 
is  looked  upon  as  the  act  of  the  pure  Soul,  and  its  substai 
as  a  being  as  incorporeal  as  Wisdom  (Julian,  Orat.  ii 
Oedreniis  tells  us  that  the  Chaldseans  also  worshipped  Lig! 
which  they  called  Intellectual  Light,  and  which  th 
designated  by  the  two  letters  A  and  ii,  which  represent 
the  extreme  terms  of  the  diffusion  of  light.  In  the  sev 
planetary  bodies,  the  first  of  which,  the  moon,  correspond 
to  A,  while  the  last,  or  Saturn,  corresponded  to  II,  and  t 
sun  was  expressed  by  I.  Those  three  vowels  form  tlie  g 
JAfl,  of  the  Gnostics,  or  the  Tlavavyeia,  or  universal  lig] 
distributed  throughout  the  seven  planetai-y  bodies,  t 
principal  of  which  is  the  Sun.  This  Ylavavytia  is  exhibit 
in  the  first  chapter  of  tlie  Apocalypse,  in  the  midst  of  t! 
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seven  golden  candlesticks,  and  under  the  emblem  of  the 
seven  stars  which  Christ  holds  in  his  hand. 

The  Gebirs  still  worship  light  as  the  most  glorious  attri- 
bute of  the  Deity.  "  Fire,''  say  these  old  disciples  of 
Zoroaster,  "produces  light,  and  light  is  Grod."  (Chardin.) 
In  the  Jewish  writings,  when  God  appears  there  is  always  a 
fire  (Exod.  iii.  2,  xxiv.  10,  xxxiii.  18 ;  Ezek.  i.  4).  The  most 
able  and  most  orthodox  of  the  Fathers  constantly  assert  that 
God  is  a  light,  and  a  very  sublime  light  (Greg.  Naz.  Orat. 
xvi.) ;  that  all  the  lights  we  see,  however  brilliant,  are  but  a 
feeble  ray  of  this  light  (ibid.  Orat.  iv.) ;  that  the  Son  is  a 
light  which  has  had  no  beginning ;  that  God  is  an  inacces- 
sible light  which  always  gives  light,  and  never  disappears ; 
and  that  all  the  virtues  which  surround  the  Deity  are 
lights  of  the  second  order — luys  of  the  First  Light.  This  is 
the  usual  language  of  the  Fathers,  both  before  and  afber  the 
Council  of  Nice  (Beausobre.  tome  i.  p.  469).  "  The  Word," 
they  say,  "is  the  light  which  came  into  the  world;  it 
emanates  from  the  bosom  of  that  Light  which  is  self-existent. 
It  is  God  bom  of  God ;  it  is  a  light  which  emanates  from  a 
light.  The  soul  is  self-luminous  because  it  is  the  breath  of 
immortal  light,"  &c.  The  spiritual  conception  thus  promul- 
gated was  founded  on  the  old  material  conception,  of  which 
it  retained  the  divisions,  but  it  was  as  much  detached  as 
possible  from  what  was  material  in  the  latter.  As  meta- 
physical ideas  acquired  strength,  the  relative  positions  of 
these  conceptions  became  reversed,  and  the  spiritual  concep- 
tion came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  actual  and  real  universe, 
the  model  and  archetype  of  the  material  one.  The  first 
verses  of  the  fourth  gospel  must  be  thus  understood :  "  In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God.  .  .  .  All  things  were  made  by  him, 
and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that  was  made,"  an 
idea  which  is  absolutely  identical  with  the  Platonic  system, 
which  places  the  eternal  model  of  all  the  visible  creation  in 
the  Ap7oy,  or  Divine  Wisdom.  There  was  a  spiritual  sun,  of 
which  the  visible  sun  was  but  the  image ;  there  was  material 
and  immaterial  light ;  and  there  was  an  immaterial  Xtlyofy 
which  dwelt  from  all  eternity  in  the  mind  of  the  invisible 
Deity,  and  a  material  Tioyo?,  which  was  rendered  visible  to 
man,  and  which  dwelt  with  him  in  the  visible  universe — 
the  sun.     The  Fathers  explain  in  this  manner  the  passage 
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in  John  i.  9 ;  "  That  wa^  the  true  Light,  which  lightet 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  This  is  true  of  tfa 
sun  in  the  material  sense;  in  the  metaphysical  sense  it  i 
alao  trne  of  the  intellectual  light  of  which  our  spirits  ai 
hut  rays.  And  just  as  the  Emperor  Marcos  Anreliua  saj 
that  we  are  all  uuited  to  the  same  Spirit  by  a  comma 
participation  iu  it,  and  that  this  Spirit  is  an  emanation  &oi 
that  of  the  Supreme  Being,  St.  Justin  (Apologet.  Tol.  ii 
makes  out  the  Word,  or  the  Adto*,  to  be  that  nniTers 
B«ason  of  which  man  has  a  portion.  He  calls  this  "Word  tl 
reason  of  God,  and  he  says  that  all  who  follow  this  ligl 
are  Christians,  whatever  opinion  they  bold  about  the  Deit 
such  R8  Socrates,  Heraclitus,  &c.  The  Sun  had  tte  myst 
surname  of  Bacchus,  IBS,  which  the  Greek  Christians  ha< 
lengthened  into  'iijtrovs,  adding  the  usual  Greek  tenninatao: 
This  mystic  name  consists  of  three  letters,  the  numeric 
value  of  which  is  608.  These  celebrated  letters  are  writt* 
in  Bonian  letters  on  our  pulpit  cloths,  in  Greek  letters  < 
the  inside  of  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Alban's,  and  : 
every  kind  of  letters  on  the  churches  in  Italy.  They  a 
described  in  the  verses  of  Martianus  Capella,  in  the  Hymn 
the  Sun,  in  the  lines  beginning 

Solem  te  Latiuin  vodtat,  quod  solas  bonora. 

The  lines  relating  to  the  mystical  number  are 

li  litcn  trin& 


This  number,  608,  is  one  of  the  cycles.  If  we  take  6xi 
the  period  of  5,200,  stated  by  Cassini  as  Eneebiua's  {viz.  fro 
the  Creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ),  the  precession  for  o] 
sign,  viz.  2,160,  we  shall  have  exactly  3,040,  which  sn 
is  five  sacred  periods  of  608  each.  This  will'be the  time  fro 
the  Hindu  Cali  Yug,  which  begins  when  the  Sun  ente 
Aries,  or  the  Lamb,  at  the  vernal  equinox  (As.  Kes.  vol.  i 
p.  393),  and  which  is  the  date  of  the  flood  according  to  tt 
Brahmin  doctriae,  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  This  with  tl 
three  in  the  preceding  2,160  years,  the  time  the  sun  took  i 
pass  through  Taurus,  makes  up  the  eight  ages  which  ti 
sacred  college  of  Etruria,  when  it  was  consulted  in  b.o.  1 1 
declared  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and  that  another,  for  th 
better  or  the  worse,  was  about  to  take  place  (Plutarch  i 
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Syllauiy  p.  456),  and  which  Juvenal,  who  lived  in  the  first 
century,  declared  was  past  (Sat.  13,  ver.  28) : 

Nona  estas  ag^tur,  pejoraque  sfficula  ferri 
TemporibuB :  quorum  sceleri  non  invenit  ipsa 
Nomen^  et  a  nullo  posuit  natura  metallo. 

On  this  passage  Isaac  Yossius  says,  ^'  Octo  illas  aetates  credit 
appellatas  a  cceli  regionibus,  quas  octo  faciebant  Pythagorei, 
nonam  vero,  ob  qu^  hie,  a  tellure  denominatum  opinatur : 
in  libello  de  Sibyle." 

According  to  Rabbi  Mor  Isaac  (Kirch.  (Edip.  vol.  i.  p. 
172)  the  Egyptians  not  only  attributed  life  and  intelligence 
to  the  stars,  but  also  assigned  to  them  free-will  in  their  move- 
ments and  in  the  exercise  of  their  power,  such  as  gods  ought 
to  possess.  Kircher  shows  (vol.  ii.  p.  200)  how  these  gods 
or  celestial  spirits  placed  in  the  stars  in  the  Egyptian  system 
were  held  to  act  upon  sublunary  nature,  and  how  from  the 
lofty  thrones  upon  which  they  were  held  to  be  placed  they 
directed  the  activity  of  the  stars,  and  the  cone  of  light  whose 
base  was  in  heaven,  and  whose  apex  touched  the  earth, 
towards  it. 

Astrology,  and  the  whole  system  of  Destiny  was  entirely 
based  upon  the  supposed  existence  of  animated  and  intelligent 
stars,  as  Salmasius  (Ann.  Clim.  Prsef.)  has  well  observed.  In 
the  description  which  Martianus  Capella  gives  us  of  the 
council  of  the  gods  we  see  the  different  spirits  which  preside 
over  the  signs,  planets,  &c,  whose  combined  action  modifies 
the  elements,  and  governs  by  them,  and  in  them  the  whole 
system  of  sublunary  changes,  which  is  subordinate  to  the 
general  administration  of  the  celestial  causes.  Hence  there 
is  the  same  division  into  active  and  passive  among  the  spirits 
as  has  been  mentioned  among  the  physical  causes.  For  all 
the  celestial  and  terrestrial  or  elementary  divisions  have  each 
of  them  their  spirits,  which  unite  and  are  bound  together  in 
the  general  action  of  the  universe,  and  which  are  therefore 
mingled  in  poems  and  sacred  fictions  respecting  spirits  just 
as  they  are  mingled  in  allegories  respecting  the  action  of 
physical  causes.  There  will  consequently  be  celestial  and 
terrestrial  gods,  which  will  bear  the  same  relation  to  one 
another  as  Nature  has  established  between  heaven  and  earth 
in  their  mutual  action  on  each  other.  The  air,  the  water,  and 
the  earth  will  have  their  deities  who  are  subordinate  to  th^ 
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Spirits  or  the  gods  who  dwell  in  the  stars,  a8  these  elemeDta 
are  subordinate  to  the  stars  themselves,  to  their  inflnenct^ 
nnd  movements.  Hence  we  have  from  the  summit  of  the 
heavens  to  the  lowest  abysses  of  the  earth  that  chain  of  gods 
of  mature  and  of  different  powers  which  binds  together  all 
l>ortions  of  the  universe  according  to  the  series  and  distribu- 
tion of  them  given  by  an  oracle  of  Apollo  which  Eosebius 
(Pnop.  Evang.  1.  IV.  cap.  ix.)  has  transmitted  to  ns,  and  he 

']  makes  the  observation  that  by  the  celestial  gods  we  must 

,  j  understand  the  stiirs. 

'riiia  chain  is  nothing  but  the  progression  of  the  XTnivenaJ 
Soul  in  its  different  degrees  and  in  the  path  which  it  taket 

I  along  the  body  of  the  Universe  when  it  descends  to  giTcit 

life.    It  pn^'sorves,  according  to  Varro  (August,  de  Civ.  Dei, 
j  1.  VII.  cap.  viii.),  a  well-marked  distinction  between  the  active 

and  p:issive  cause,  and  between  their  principal  divisions,  where 

I  it  assumes  different  chonicteristics,  and  imparts  them  to  the 

/  souls  and  the  numerous  spirits  which  people  these  different 

f  l>ortion8  of  the  Great  Whole.     Varro  says  that  in  the  circuit 

of  the  heavens  from  the  summit  of  Olympus  to  the  moon  the 
souls  or  ethen»ul  spirits  are  the  stars,  fixed  and  movable,  which 
are  the  visible  deities.  In  the  aerial  space  which  is  below 
the  moon  are  invisible  spirits  known  as  genii,  heroes,  and 
lores.  "This,"  continues  Augustine,  "is  an  abridgment  of 
natural  theology,"  a  theology  which  has  been  adopted  not 
only  by  Varro,  but  b}'  a  number  of  philosophers* 

;  The  origin  of  the  double  movement  of  souls,  which  has 

already  been  noticed,  is  that  as  generation  only  takes  place 
ill  the  sublunary  world,  which  is  divided  into  four  layers  rf 
elements,  all  that  belongs  to  generation  is,  accord[ing  to 
Empedocles  (Ovid.  Metam.  1.  I.  fab.  ix.),  war  and  discord; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  calls  all  that  belongs  to  com- 
bustion and  to  the  return  of  bodies  to  the  primitive  fire 
which  forms  the  pure  substance  of  the  stars,  concord  and 
peace.  This  was  what  made  him  say  that  everything  in 
Nature  was  brought  about  by  contraries.  There  was  the 
progress  of  Nature  from  the  up|)er  to  the  lower,  and  firom 
the  lower  to  the  upper  regions.  This  theory  was  afterwaids 
applied  to  souls,  which,  when  they  became  united  to  bodies 
by  means  of  generation,  followed  the  downward  course; 
and  when  they  became  separated  from  them  by  death,  pur- 
sued the  upward  course ;  and  this  was  because  souls  were 
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supposed  to  be  of  ilie  nature  of  ethereal  fire  (Macrob.  Somn. 
Scip.  1.  I.  cap.  X.),  whicli  here  below  is  captive  and  subject 
to  the  clashing  of  the  elements,  and  which  regains  its  liberty 
when  it  re-ascends  to  the  luminous  region  of  the  other 
where  peace  and  eternal  happiness  reign. 

This  soul  was  in  a  state  of  purity  and  of  incredible  mo- 
bility at  the  circumference  of  the  universe,  because  nothing 
which  was  foreign  to  it  retarded  its  natural  activity ;  but  it 
lost  both  its  purity  and  its  activity  as  it  descended  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth  and  became  united  with  matter 
which  became  grosser  as  it  drew  nearer  to  this  centre.  Like 
the  radius  of  an  immense  circle,  one  extremity  of  which 
traverses  the  circumference  with  enormous  rapidity,  while 
the  other  seems  almost  immovable  in  the  centre,  the  Soul 
of  the  Universe,  or  the  ethereal  fire  which  composed  its 
substance,  circulated  with  infinite  speed  in  the  heavens, 
above  which  this  active  fluid  flowed  with  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, and  covered  it  with  a  crown  of  light,  while  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth  it  was  almost  without  motion,  embedded 
in  the  inert  mass  of  dark  matter  which  composes  the  earth. 
Its  rapid  circulation  in  the  upper  movable  sphere  was  repre- 
sented by  a  winged  circle,  and  wings  were  also  given  to 
the  animals  of  the  zodiac,  to  the  Lion,  the  Ox,  the  Man,  and 
the  Celestial  Vulture,  which  divided  its  revolution  into  four 
equal  parts.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  wings  of  the  cherubim 
and  of  the  spirits  which  were  believed  to  dwell  in  the  stars. 

The  soul,  which  according  to  the  Pythagoreans  and 
Platonists  was  nothing  but  a  number  which  had  an  essentia] 
power  of  motion,  and  which  therefore  could  move  itself, 
was  bound  to  the  centre  of  the  world  as  to  a  fixed  pointy 
and  was  free  at  the  circumference.  Its  movement,  there- 
fore, must  be  circular.  The  radius  which  issued  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth  to  ascend  to  the  highest  circle  of  the 
heavens  was  graduated  according  to  certain  harmonic  pro- 
portions,  which  decided  the  special  speed  which  the  planets, 
which  were  placed  in  this  radius,  ought  to  have.  The 
proportion  or  progression  had  thirty-six  periods,  that  is,  as 
many  as  the  zodiac  has  parts  in  its  division  into  decans. 
The  first  period  was  384,  which  represented  the  central 
unity,  and  the  whole  of  the  periods  were  114,696.  The 
intermediate  numbers,  which  gave  the  harmonic  progression 
of  tones  and  semitones,  formed  a  musical  scale,  according 
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to  wliioli  the  soul  was  distribute  into  tlie  various  portioDS 
of  the  uuiverse,  whose  harmony  it  iDaint4U]ie<L  It  wis 
divided  into  seven  parts  (Macrob.  Somn.  Scip.  1.  I.  cap.  tL), 
find  the  impulse  which  it  gave  to  the  several  heavens  drew 
from  them  the  harmonious  sounds  which  formed  the  etenud 
concert  of  the  Deity : — 

Vidit  et  ft»therio  niundum  torquerier  axe, 
Et  Mpteui  a'tenuA  ^ouitum  diiru  vcicibiis  orbes. 
^  0  *"«»  in  Fwgm.  Art.  Vet.  l*oet) 

The  light  of  the  Sun,  or  his  rays,  were  like  the  bow  which 
Ajiollo  made  use  of  to  strike  the  lyre  of  the  Master  of  the 
Universe  (Plut.  de  Pythic.  Orac). 

Chalcidius  says  that  Pythagoras  demonstrated  that  evil 
must  necessarily  exist,  bt^cause  matter  is  evil  in  itself,  and 
the  world  is  made  of  matter.  He  adds  that  Pythagoras 
l»elieved  that  matter  had  a  soul  which  resisted  Providence. 
The  philosophtT  Numenius  (Chalcid.  ad  Plat,  Tim.  n.  295) 
]»raised  Plato  for  having  maintained  that  there  are  two 
souls  in  tlu»  universe :  a  beneficent  one  ivhich  is  God, 
and  a  maleficent  one  which  is  matter.  Matter,  aecordiiur 
to  these  philosophers,  is  the  cause  and  nourisher  of  the 
passions  of  the  soul,  which  contend  against  reason  which 

(\  comes  to  us  from  on  high.     Beausobre  (tome  ii.  1.  V.  cap.  vi.^ 

says  that  the  opinion  of  these  philosophers  respecting  this 
second  soul  as  distinguishi^il  from  the  luminous  soul  is  the 
most  ancient  and  the  most  generally  received.  From  these 
two  souls,  which  are  spread  through  and  luingle  in  the 
sublunary  world,  we  get  that  multitude  of  good  and  evil 
spirits  which  emanate  from  it.  The  natural  dominion  of 
the  go<.>d  spirits  is  situateil  in  Olympus,  and  descends  to 
j  the  sphere  of  the  moon  (I^ausob.  tome  ii.  p.  2G4),  for  tins 

is  where  the  dominion  of  evil  terminated.     But  the  demons 

!  i  or  evil  genii  spread  themselves  through  the  sublunary  regions 

alter  they  hail  been  driven  fnan  the  rt*gion  above  the  moon, 
below  which  rude  and  gross  matter  placed  itself  when 
Chaos  was  reduced  to  order.  Psellus  (apud  Stanleb.  de 
Phil.  Chald.)  says  that  the  Chaldieans  sometimes  caU  the 
sublunar}'  regions  Hades  or  Hell,  Ix^cause  it  is  there  that 
the  demons  dwell  since  they  have  been  driven  from  the 
sphere  of  the  moon,  which  is  a  sacred  locality.  The  woid 
soul  answers  to  the  wonl  force,  and  the  force  which  moves 
Nature  is  always  expressed  by  the  celestial  siji^s*     Thus, 


■ 


• 
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the  revolution  of  the  heavens,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
impulse  given  by  the  Universal  Soul,  is  graduated  by  the 
successive  risings  and  settings  of  the  paranatellons,  of  the 
signs,  and  of  the  places  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  zodiac, 
which  are  the  foundation  of  the  whole  mythological  system. 

All  the  beings  which  were  supposed  to  be  intermediary 
between  God  and  man — whether  gods,  demons,  or  heroes,  as 
among  the  Greeks,  or  archangels  or  angels  of  different  orders 
as  among  the  Persians,  Chaldseans,  Jews,  and  Christians — 
were  placed  on  the  ray  above  mentioned  in  more  or  less 
elevated  positions,  according  to  their  nature.  This  distinc- 
tion originates  in  the  gradation  of  the  Universal  Soul,  which 
seemed  to  descend  as  it  were  of  itself  from  the  loftiest  sum- 
mits of  heaven  to  the  profoundest  abysses  of  earth,  passing 
through  the  celestial  animals  or  the  stars  into  the  aerial 
substances ;  then  into  man,  animals,  plants,  and  even  into 
the  metals  (Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  1.  III.  c.  iv.). 

At  the  Feast  of  the  Pentecost  the  German  Jews  have  a 
cake  made  which  consists  of  seven  layers  of  paste,  to  represent 
the  seven  heavens  which  God  was  obliged  to  remount  from 
the  summit  of  Sinai  to  get  to  the  heaven  where  he  dwells. 
The  seven  heavens  are  also  alluded  to  in  the  Talmud  (Treatise 
Berachoth,  1.  V.),  where  we  read:  "Rabbi  Lakisch  has  said, 
*  The  tribe  of  Israel  complains  to  God,  saying,  A  man  who 
marries  a  second  wife  always  remembers  his  first ;  why  hast 
thou  abandoned  me  ? '  God  answers,  *  How !  I  created  the 
planets,  and  the  zodiac,  and  the  seven  heavens — all  this  I 
have  created  for  thee  alone,  and  thou  sayest  that  thou  hast 
been  abandoned.' '' 

Pythagoras  made  the  First  Cause  to  dwell  in  the  highest 
heaven,  called  the  Firmament  (Autor.  Vit.  Pyth.  apud  Phot. 
Cod.  259).  Zeno  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  I.  cap.  xiv.  xv.)  saw 
nothing  in  the  whole  of  Hesiod's  theogony  but  the  action  of 
physical  causes,  and  in  the  gods  whom  Hesiod  describes 
nothing  but  the  Universal  Soul  of  the  Universe,  which 
assumes  different  names  and  forms  according  to  the  different 
places  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  act,  and  the  different  modes 
in  which  it  displays  itself.  Plotinus,  like  Plato,  who  calls 
the  earth  the  first  and  most  ancient  of  the  gods,  placed  a 
soul  in  it  (Ennead.  iv.  1.  IV.  cap.  xxii.),  and  says  that  if  we 
look  upon  each  star  as  a  living  being,  nothing  can  prevent 
the  earth  from  being  also  a  living  being.     He  goes  on  to  say 


cso 
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that  ibis  soul  is  not  Uiat  of  a  vile  animal,  whicli  has 
fleeting  eiistence  (ibitl.  cap.  iivi.),  but  that  it  is  intel 
and  a  real  deity.  This  idea  resembles  that  of  the  Stoics 
according  to  Cicero  (De  Nat.  Deer.  1. 1,  cap.  it,;  II.  xir, : 
placed  the  different  deities  in  different  puts  of  Nature, 
the  Univeraal  Soul  and  Spirit  existed.  For  instance, 
placed  Ceres  in  the  soul  of  the  Earth  (which  Origen, : 
fourth  Homily  on  Ezekiel,  endeavours  to  prove  is  olive. 
mits  sin,  and  is  punished  for  it),  Neptune  in  the  soul  < 
waters,  Jupiter  in  that  of  the  air,  &o.  Plotinns,  saya 
cilios  Ficinus  (Comment,  in  Ennead.  ii.  1.  IX.  cap.  viii. 
persuaded  that  the  earth  was  full  of  immortal  beings,  as  v 
the  whole  space  between  earth  and  heaven,  and  heaven 

Maimonides  (More  Nev.  pars  iii.)  thinks  that  whs 
Moses  to  forbid  magic  so  empbaticaJlj  was  that  it  nati 
leads  to  idolatry,  or  to  the  worship  of  those  images  i 
represented  the  stars,  and  which  received  the  inflnen 
inspiration  of  those  deities.  This,  he  says,  resnlted  ftoi 
idea  that  the  stars  were  inhabited  by  spirits  which  dis 
prosperity  and  adversity.  Sabnasius  says  that  astrology 
religion  were  identical.  Whenever  the  sun,  the  moon 
the  five  planets  are  mentioned,  the  astrologers  call  them 
and  their  influences,  and  the  effects  produced  by  then 
the  same  as  the  characters  attributed  to  the  ancient  d 
known  by  those  names.  Thus  Venus  is  the  catiae  o 
existence  of  voluptuaries.  Mars  of  warriors,  &c.,  so  gre 
the  analogy  between  the  character  of  the  planets  and  tl 
the  spirits  known  by  the  names  of  the  great  gods  of  antii 
(Salmaaiua,  pp.  iO,  41,  784,  786). 

The  Cabalists  make  Eaplael  to  be  the  angel  of  the 
but  he  may  also  be  Serpentarius,  or  the  celestial  ^scnla 
who  is  drawn  with  the  attributes  of  the  serpent,  and 
like  his  father  Apollo,  was  attached  to  the  Sun  as  his  g< 
or  attendant  spirit.  This  conjecture  becomes  probable 
the  fact  tiiat  in  a  church  at  Palermo,  in  which  the  nam< 
the  seven  great  angels  are  written  with  the  epithets  w 
characterise  them,  Eaphiiel  is  called  a  physician  (Beat 
tome  ii.  1.  IX.  cap.  ii.  p.  628),  which  is  the  name  the  Gt 
gave  to  .^Bculapnis  ;  Michael  is  called  the  conqueror,  w 
is  the  name  the  Greeks  gave  their  Hercules  (Basnage,  1 
des  Jnifs,  tome  ii.  cop.  xx.  sect.  16,  pp.  6, 7) ;  Gabriel  is  ci 
the  messenger,  and  IJi-iel  the  good  companion.    Gabriel, 
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was  drawn  as  an  eagle,  which  was  the  bird  of  Jupiter,  had 
charge  of  the  messages  of  the  Deity.  He  was  naturally  more 
active  than  the  rest.  The  Cabalists  make  him  to  be  the  angel 
of  the  moon,  and  give  him  six  hundred  wings  (Hyde  de 
Vet.  Pers.  Eel.,  p.  269).  The  Arabians  attributed  the  same 
functions  to  him  as  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  did  to 
Mercury,  who  was  the  secretary  of  Chemos  and  Osiris.  They 
called  him  Al-Namus  al-Acher,  '^  the  very  great  secretary,'* 
(ibid.  cap.  xx.),  and  the  Jews  called  him  Saphra-Babba,  "  the 
great  scribe"  (ibid.  p.  263).  Gabriel  was  one  of  the  angels 
who  was  always  near  the  throne  of  God ;  he  was  the  angel  who 
made  revelations  (Hyde,  p.  263).  Uriel,  who  is  called  "  full 
of  fire,"  and  who  was  represented  with  an  ox's  head,  appears 
to  be  Aldebaran,  or  Orion,  who  is  sometimes  called  Urion,  that 
brilliant  constellation  which  is  near  the  Celestial  Bull,  whose 
skin  he  holds.  The  other  archangels  may  be  assigned  to  the 
diflferent  constellations  whose  attributes  they  bear,  such  as 
the  Great  Bear,  the  Dog,  and  the  Ass.  The  latter  archangel 
reminds  us  that  some  authors  state  that  an  ass's  head  was 
found  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (Tacit. 
Hist.  1.  V.  cap.  iii.  iv.;  TertuUian,  Apologetic).  This  celestial 
animal  was  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and  had,  it  was  said,  assisted 
the  Jews  in  discovering  springs  of  water  in  the  desert,  just 
as  the  Celestial  Ram  had  aided  Bacchus  in  the  same  way 
(Ilygin.  1.  II.;  Germanic,  cap.  ii.).  The  Arabians  worshipped 
Bacchus,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  a  re- 
semblance in  the  religious  symbols  of  the  two  nations,  and 
it  is  this  resemblance  probably  which  makes  some  authors 
believe  that  the  Jews  worshipped  Bacchus.  Plutarch  (Sympos. 
1.  IV.  probl.  V.)  assures  us  that  Jehovah  was  none  other  than 
Bacchus ;  and  Tacitus  (Hist.  1.  V.  cap.  i.)  mentions  it  as  a 
received  notion.  The  Sabahoth  with  the  ass's  head  which  the 
Gnostics  devised  was  perhaps  also  confounded  with  the  Greek 
Bacchus  Sabazius,  whom  they  got  from  the  Eastern  nations. 
According  to  the  Persian  cosmogony  (Zend-Avesta,  vol.  ii.), 
Ormuzd  has  placed  four  stars  at  the  four  comers  of  the 
heavens  to  watch  over  the  fixed  stars,  and  has  posted  them 
as  sentinels  at  the  four  comers  of  the  world.  Taschter  guards 
the  East,  Satevis  the  West,  Venant  the  South,  and  Haftorang 
the  North.  The  Jews  had  also  angels  "  standing  on  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth  "  (Rev.  vii.  1),  and  astrology  gave  them 
the  superintendence  of  the  four  winds,  which  the  four  angels 
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in  the  RevclationH  also  bare  (ibid.).  The  oalj  dlffen 
that  the  aiigele  or  spirits  of  the  planeta  are  snbstital 
the  planets  themselves. 

A  Greek  inscription  haa  been  fonnd  on  a  stone 
theatre  at  Miletus  (Acad.  Inecript.  t.  xlL  p.  522),  on 
the  seven  vowels  are  written  with  BBven  different  csoi 
ttons,  so  that  each  line  has  at  its  commencement  the 
of  the  planet  to  which  it  was  consecrated.  This  is  a  for^ 
of  prayer,  such  as  was  often  addressed  to  the  intern 
angels  or  archangels  who  dwell  in  the  seven  planets. 
the  name  of  Ized  is  replaced  by  that  of  a^ie  or  saint,  t 
nameofaj3X(i77E^oi,  or  archaji^ls,  which  is  added  to  it, 
no  doubt  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  seven  great  spi 
the  planets,  which  were  frequently  known  as  Uie  sevei 
angels,  or  the  |rreat  angels,  or  the  Amschaspands. 
columns  are  wanting  in  this  inscription.  The  Son  o< 
the  fourth  or  middle  column,  and  the  initial  letter 
second  line  is  I,  the  vowel  of  the  Sun,  and  the  initial  It 
the  word  lOTDAEH.  This  column  has  a  disk  at  the 
it,  from  which  rays  flowed  in  all  directions. 


lEOTAHB 
AEHl    . 
OTA 
AHE     . 

Kol  ntrroi 

Tobt  iiarDUcaiit-rai 

AFXArrEAOl 


HtEOTflA 

ora 

AEHl 
AriE 


This  inscription  was  intended  to  implore  the  protect 
the  gods  for  the  town  of  Miletus  and  its  inhabitants, 
addressed  to  the  spirit  of  the  planet,  or  to  the  gr^at 
who  had  charge  of  it,  to  whom  the  title  of  "Ayutg,  or  sa; 
given.  The  planet  is  indicated  by  the  combinatiou  i 
belonged  to  it,  which  became  a  mystic  and  secret  nan 
it  (Euaeb.  Pncp,  1.  XI.  cap.  vi.). 

In  Macrobiua  (Somn.  Scip,  1.  I.  cap.  xii.  vi.  liv.)  we  fi 
his  theory  of  physical  causes  the  theological  idea  of  th 
fluence  of  the  planets,  only  in  a  more  metaphysical 
He  makes  the  moon  to  be  the  active  cause  of  tiie  ot^fanis 
of  sublunary  beings,  and  to  terminate  the  series  of  d 
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causes.  In  his  planetary  spheres  there  are  sonls  and  spirits 
which  cause  and  guide  their  circular  motion  (ibid.  cap.  xix,), 
like  those  in  the  system  of  Avicenus.  Plato  (de  Eep.  1.  V.'; 
Macrob.  ibid.  1.  II.  cap.  iii.)  places  a  Siren  on  the  outside  of 
each  of  these  spheres,  who  delights  the  gods  by  her  songs. 
Macrobius  says  that  other  theologians  have  placed  nine 
spirits  on  them,  called  Muses,  to  express  the  concords  pro- 
duced by  the  eight  separate  spheres,  and  they  have  invented 
a  ninth  to  express  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  The  eighth 
Muse  is  called  Urania  by  Hesiod,  which  is  derived  from 
Ovpapofy  Heaven.  This  is  the  Muse  who  presides  over  the 
heaven  of  the  fixed  stars  which  is  above  the  seven  planetary 
spheres.  This  is  why  the  star-spirit,  or  Apollo,  who  is  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  centre  of  the  harmonies  and  of  the  plane- 
tary system,  often  takes  the  title  of  Movaaygrrj?,  or  leader  of 
the  Muses.  This  title  is  also  given  to  Hercules,  who,  Plutarch 
(de  Iside)  says,  moves  in  the  sun,  and  who  is  nothing  but  the 
Sun-god  at  the  summer  solstice.  Macrobius  says  that 
attempts  are  made  to  describe  this  celestial  music  by  hymns 
and  songs  in  the  sacrifices,  just  as  the  movements  and  paths 
of  the  planets  are  described  by  the  strophe  and  the  anti- 
strophe. 

Cicero  has  spoken  of  the  system  of  Pythagoras  respecting 
the  pretended  harmony  of  the  spheres,  and  the  eternal  music 
which  they  produce  by  their  motions,  and  their  distances 
graduated  according  to  musical  principles.  Pythagoras 
made  the  distance  from  the  Moon  to  the  Earth  to  correspond 
to  a  tone,  that  from  the  Moon  to  Mercury  to  a  semitone, 
and  that  from  Mercury  to  Venus  to  another  semitone.  The 
interval  between  Venus  and  the  Sun  corresponded  to  a  tone 
and  a  half.  From  the  Sun  to  Mars  was  a  tone,  from  Mars 
to  Jupiter  a  semitone,  from  Jupiter  to  Saturn  another  semi- 
tone, and  from  Saturn  to  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars  a  tone 
and  a  half.  This  formed  an  interval  of  seven  tones,  or  the 
diapason,  the  basis  of  the  universal  harmony.  (See  Pliny, 
Hist.  Nat.  1.  II.  cap.  xxii.)  Musical  proportions  were  applied 
in  the  same  way  to  the  phases  or  aspects  of  the  Moon,  to  the 
sextile,  to  the  trine  aspect,  to  the  quadrature,  &c.  (Marsil. 
Fie.  in  Plotin.  Ennead.  ii.  1.  III.  cap.  iv.) 

The  Chaldseans,  Jews,  and  Christians  have  also  the  hierarchic 
order  of  the  hynming  spirits  placed  in  the  nine  heavens.  The 
Arabians  and  Syrians  have  preserved  this  distribution  un- 
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altered,  together  with  the  names  of  these  tlifferent  orde 
spirits,  aud  their  relations  to  the  spheres  (Kirch.  CEdip. 
ii.  part  i.  chap.  x.  Mor  Isaac).  The  Syrians  place 
chorus  of  angels  in  the  sphere  of  the  Moon ;  the  principa 
in  the  sphere  of  Mercury ;  the  dominions  in  Uie  sphf 
Jupiter ;  and  the  thrones  at  the  summit  of  the  plan 
system,  or  the  sphere  of  Saturn.  The  eighth  sphere 
sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  contains  the  cherubim,  v 
figures  are  taken  from  the  four  principal  animals  v 
divide  the  zodiac.  The  upper  sphere,  filled  with  stars  v 
are  supposed  to  be  imperceptible,  contains  the  spirits  c 
Seraphim.  All  these  angela  of  different  ranks  and  n 
are  incessantly  occupied  in  celebrating  the  wonders  o 
universal  Deity.  These  are  the  "  thrones,  dominions,  pi 
palities,  and  powei^,"  spoken  of  in  Col.  i.  16,  and 
powers  of  the  heavens  "  which  Christ  is  represented  in  ' 
xxiv.  29  as  saying  shall  be  shaken  at  the  end  of  the  v 
These  "  angels  "  and  "  powers  "  are  invited,  as  well  tu 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  over  which  they  preside,  to  praise 
in  the  Song  of  the  three  Holy  Children.  The  sajue  i 
case  in  Pa.  cxlviii.  where  all  Nature  is  invited,  as  well  a 
angels  and  hosts  of  heaven,  to  praise  Jehovah.  Even 
wiiters  that  be  above  the  heavens,"  that  is,  the  waters  v 
the  ideas  of  the  ancients  supposed  to  be  above  the  firmat 
are  called  upon  in  this  Psalm  to  praise  God,  thus  sho 
that  the  whole  hierarchic  system  of  the  Syrians  is  adopt 
it,  for  they  placed  their  vast  sea,  their  boundless  Ocean,  a 
the  heaven  of  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim. 

To  persuade  men  that  virtue  is  always  successful  in 
world,  and  that  vice  always  renders  those  who  give  tl 
selves  up  to  it  unhappy,  would  be  a  very  difficult  task, 
idea  of  a  future  life,  in  which  virtue,  which  is  often  desj 
and  persecuted  in  this  world,  would  be  magnificently  rewar 
and  in  which  vice,  which  is  often  pleasant  and  succet 
here  below,  would  one  day  be  severely  punished,  becao 
theological  dogma  so  muph  the  more  easily  that  it  rece. 
much  support  from  metaphysical  discussions  on  the  na 
of  the  soul  and  on  the  justice  of  the  gods.  This  is 
origin  of  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  respecting  Elysium 
Tartarus.  "  All,"  says  Adimantes,  one  of  the  speaketi 
Plato's  Republic  (1.  II.),  "whose  duty  it  has  been  to  | 
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lessons  of  justice  and  of  virtue  to  men,  have  always  recom- 
mended justice  less  for  its  own  sake  tlian  because  of  the 
advantages  which  it  gives,  and  especially  on  account  of  the 
credit  which  attaches  to  appearing  to  be  just,  and,  as  is  a 
natural  consequence,  on  account  of  the  hope  of  place  and  of 
rank  which  the  reputation  of  justice  may  procure.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  piety,  which  is  cultivated  on  account 
of  the  hope  of  the  great  benefits  which  the  gods  shed  pro- 
fusely on  those  who  are  beloved  by  them."  Plato  here 
reminds  us  of  the  magnificent  promises  which  Homer  and 
Hesiod  make  to  kings  and  other  men  who  practise  justice. 
"  Acorns,"  they  say,  "  grow  abundantly  on  the  tops  of  the 
oaks ;  swarms  of  bees  in  the  middle  of  the  trees  form  the 
honey  which  flows  from  them.  For  them  the  sheep  produce 
the  finest  fleeces."  Elsewhere  they  say :  "  May  Heaven  show 
favour  to  a  just  and  religious  king ;  may  the  earth  bring 
forth  rich  harvests  and  grain  of  every  sort  from  her  fertile 
bosom,  may  the  trees  bend  beneath  the  weight  of  fruit,  and 
may  the  seas  produce  abundance  of  fish  for  him." 

Virgil  {Mn.  1.  VI.  ver.  735)  has  developed  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  Pythagoras,  the  Stoics,  and  Plato  had  laid  down 
in  their  works,  and  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Eastern 
philosophy  and  from  the  teaching  of  the  mysteries.  In 
Cicero's  time,  however,  no  one,  not  even  the  old  women, 
believed  in  the  stories  of  hell,  in  Acheron,  in  the  dark 
dwelling-places  of  the  infernal  regions,  or  in  those  dreadful 
places  where  eternal  darkness  reigned  (Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  1. 1, 
cap.  xxi.).  Cffisar  spoke  openly  in  the  senate  of  the  state  of 
man  after  death.  "With  it,"  he  says,  "all  our  troubles 
cease  "  (Sallust.  Catilin.) ;  and  Cato,  who  embraces  his  opinion, 
dares  not  support  the  legend  of  Tartarus,  though  he  seems 
not  to  disapprove  of  it.  He  spoke  to  educated  men,  and 
these  fictions  were  invented  for  the  people.  In  the  mystic 
ceremonies  by  means  of  which  the  legislators  of  antiquity 
taught  the  belief  in  Elysium  and  Tartarus,  which  was  the 
principal  object  of  them,  the  origin  of  the  soul  was  repre- 
sented, as  also  its  fall  to  the  earth  through  the  spheres  and 
elements,  and  its  return  to  the  place  whence  it  came,  when 
the  sacred  fire  which  constituted  its  essence  had  not  been 
defiled  by  its  contact  with  terrestrial  matter,  and  was  not 
laden  with  particles  foreign  to  it,  which  weighed  it  down 
and   retarded   its  return,  was  also  exhibited  by  means  of 
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allegorical  iignrcs  and  spectres,  for  there  is  no  abetrac 
nhich  lias  not  been  attempted  to  be  engendered  and 
described  by  means  of  material  representations.  The 
which  those  who  sought  to  be  initiated  underwent 
often  of  the  most  appalling  description.  The  init 
into  the  mysteries  of  Mithra,  or  the  Sun,  amon; 
Persians,  began  with  slight  trials,  and  gradually-  inci 
to  sach  a  degree  of  severity  that  the  lives  of  those  wh 
to  undei^  them  were  often  in  danger.  Gn^ory  Nazi 
(Orat.  i.  in  Jul.  et  in  xxxiii.  Lam.)  calls  them  tortnre 
mystical  ptinishments.  Suidas  says  that  it  was  impo 
to  be  initiated  in  them  until  the  person  had  provi 
undergoing  the  most  severe  trials  that  he  had  a  sonl  ■ 
was  virtuous  and  beyond  the  power  of  passion,  in  fae 
passive.  Those  who  sought  to  be  initiated  were  obli^ 
several  days  to  swim  across  a  large  piece  of  water  (! 
p,  112),  into  which  they  were  thrown,  and  only  got  onl 
difficulty.  Tlie  object  of  the  trials  was  to  give  thei 
opportunity  of  showing  the  firmness  and  constancy  of  i 
which  was  iree  from  all  bodily  weaknesses,  which  was  re 
to  a  species  of  insensibility.  Iron  and  fire  were  appl 
their  limbs ;  they  were  dragged  into  the  different  pla< 
their  hair;  they  were  thrown  into  tanks;  they  were 
pelled  to  dig  the  ground  until  they  fell  down  with  fat 
they  were  made  to  pass  through  fire,  and  to  nndergo 
fasts,  and  were  frequently  threatened  with  death.  By 
means  they  rose  through  the  different  degrees  of  initL 
being  first  soldiers,  then  lions,  crows,  &c.,  names  i 
symbolised  the  different  states  of  perfection  which 
arrived  at  before  being  completely  initiated.  Twelve 
cipal  trials  were  reckoned,  though  some  say  there  i 
larger  number.  The  Cosnobites  made  those  who  wish 
become  members  of  their  association  sleep  for  several 
at  the  gates  of  their  monasteries,  and  devised  novi 
during  which  they  put  the  sincerity  and  the  patience  c 
candidate  to  the  proof  {Joannes  cap.  1.  IV. ;  Instit.  cap 
AH  the  ascetic  orders  copied  this  institution  from  the  1 
tians.  Among  the  Jews  the  Essenes  only  admitted 
candidates  after  they  had  passed  through  several  grad 
trials  (Porphyr.  1.  IV.  de  Abstin.). 

In  order  to  give  more  weight  to  the  fictions  which  i 
aented  the  judgment  and  destiny  of  souls  after  dea 
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description  was  given  which  was  said  to  be  not  the  result  of 
the  fancies  of  poets  and  philosophers,  but  the  account  and 
testimony  of  a  man  who  had  died  and  risen  again  (Plato 
de  Rep.  1.  X.).  This  man,  having  been  killed  in  a  fight,  was 
taken  into  his  house,  and  placed  on  the  funeral  pyre  on  the 
twelfth  day  after  his  death.  Just  as  the  torch  was  about  to 
be  applied  to  it,  he  came  to  life  again,  and  told  what  he  had 
seen  in  hell.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom.  1.  III.)  gives 
Zoroaster  the  credit  of  this  marvellous  narrative,  which  he 
looks  upon  as  a  fiction  respecting  the  travels  of  the  soul 
through  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  on  its  way  back  to  the 
ethereal  light.  This  man  is  made  to  say  that  when  his  soul 
was  separated  from  his  body  he  found  himself  travelling  with, 
a  crowd  of  dead  persons,  who  went  to  a  sacred  spot  where 
he  saw  two  openings  near  one  another,  which  formed  the 
entrance  to  a  gulf  which  extended  below  the  earth,  and  two 
others  above,  in  the  sky,  which  corresponded  to  them.  In 
the  space  between  these  different  openings  sat  judges,  who, 
after  investigating  the  conduct  of  those  who  appeared  before 
their  tribunal,  caused  the  just  to  go  to  their  right  hand, 
where  the  opening  was  which  led  to  heaven,  after  tying  in 
front  of  them  the  sentence  which  attested  their  virtue.  This 
divine  spot  to  which  the  souls  went  to  be  judged  was  called 
the  Field  of  Truth  (Axioc.  p.  371) ;  no  doubt  because  the 
whole  truth  was  told  there.  Hierocles  also  speaks  of  this 
famous  Field  of  Truth.  In  Rev.  xix.  11,  we  have  the  heaven 
opened,  and  a  spirit  of  light  Who  is  called  Faithful  and  True, 
and  whose  name  is  the  Word  of  God,  who  judges  in  righteous- 
ness. In  this  field,  says  the  author  of  Axiochus,  the  judges 
Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  sit.  It  is  impossible  to  utter 
falsehoods  there,  as  Virgil  observes  (^n.  1.  IX.  ver.  567)  when 
he  tells  us  that  Rhadamanthus  compels  the  dead  to  confess 
the  crimes  they  had  committed  when  on  earth.  Those  who 
had  listened  to  the  advice  of  their  good  or  guardian  angel 
went  to  join  the  chorus  of  the  faithful,  or  of  the  virtuous 
souls  (Axiochus,  p.  371) ;  for,  as  Servius  has  well  observed 
(Comm.  ^neid.  1.  VI.  v.  535),  everyone  who  was  born  entered 
the  world  attended  by  two  spirits  (Plato  de  Rep.  1.  X.),  one 
of  whom  advised  him  to  do  wrong,  and  the  other  to  do  right. 
Lucian  (Necyomantic.)  says  that  it  is  the  shadow  which  our 
bodies  cast,  and  which  attends  us  all  our  life,  which  contains 
our  soul,  and  which  comes  to  give  an  account  of  our  conduct 
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the  fear  of  hell  (Axioch.  p.  371).  The  author  of  the  treatise 
called  Axiochus,  says  that  Hercules  and  Bacchus  got  them- 
srfves  initiated  before  they  went  down  to  hell,  and  acquired 
the  courage  necessary  for  undertaking  this  dread  journey  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Eleusis.  Plutarch,  in  his  answer  to  the 
Epicureans,  after  pointing  out  the  three  classes  of  men 
spoken  of  above,  says  of  those  who  lead  an  ordinary  life,  and 
have  an  ordinary  amount  of  morality,  that  the  threats  of  hell 
do  not  much  alarm  them,  because  they  know  that  they  can  be 
delivered  from  them  by  means  of  lustrations  and  initiations, 
through  which  they  attain  to  an  abode  of  pleasure,  where 
the  most  dazzling  light  shines,  where  the  air  is  always  pure, 
and  where  games  and  dances  are  the  only  occupation.  This 
was  the  result  of  being  initiated,  and  the  apologist  for  in- 
justice, in  the  second  book  of  Plato's  Republic,  says  the 
same*  "  We  shall  be  terrified,  men  will  say,  by  the  fear  of 
the  punishments  of  hell ;  but  who  is  there  that  does  not  know 
that  we  shall  find  a  remedy  against  this  fear  in  the  initiations, 
that  they  are  a  wonderful  resource  for  us,  and  that  we  learn 
by  them  that  there  are  gods  who  free  us  from  the  penalties 
due  to  crime  ?  We  have  committed  injustice.  True,  but  it 
has  procured  us  money.  They  tell  us  also  that  the  gods 
allow  themselves  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  prayers,  sacrifices, 
and  offerings.  Well !  out  of  the  very  profits  of  our  injustice 
we  will  find  the  means  of  making  the  offerings  which  will 
appease  their  wrath.*' 

The  ideas  respecting  the  ethereal  fire,  which  was  the 
origin  of  our  souls  according  to  the  ancients,  were  the 
origin  of  the  celebrated  dogma  of  the  metempsychosis  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  East.  Pythagoras,  who  brought  it 
from  the  East,  was  the  first,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius 
(Vit.  Pyth.),  who  dreamt  that  the  soul,  enchained  in  the 
circle  of  necessity,  assumes  successively  the  shapes  of  different 
animals.  Pythagoras  made  Mercury  the  depositary  and  the 
leader  of  these  souls.  From  him  it  passed  into  the  mysteries, 
where  men  were  persuaded  to  escape  from  the  circle  of  these 
successive  changes  by  virtuous  conduct.  The  initiated, 
therefore,  prayed  the  gods  for  nothing  more  ardently  than 
to  be  freed  from  this  circle,  and  restored  to  their  true  life — 
to  be  freed  from  the  dominion  of  evil.  Proclus  says  that 
this  is  the  chief  prayer  of  the  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
Bacchus  and  Proserpine.      In  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  the 
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before  the  tribunal  of  the  Great  Judge.      All  who  were  goflq 
i  of  crimes  passed  to  the  left  to  take   the  road  which  led  t( 

I  the  abysses  of  the  earth,  carrying  behind  them  the  sentenot 

'  which  c<»ntuine(l  the  enumeration  of  their  crimes.     We  hart 

here  exactly  the  representation  of  the  Gospels,  where  th^ 
lambs,  or  good  i>eople,  jxiss  to  the  right,  and  the  goats,  oi 
wicked,  to  the  left. 

Tliere  are  three  classes  of  men.  The  first  consists  of  tho« 
whose  virtue  is  pure,  and  whose  soul  is  free  from  the  trraiiDT 
of  the  passions :  these  are  the  fewest  in  number,  and  are  tlw 
elect.  The  stM*ond  have  their  souls  stained  with  the  blacke&t 
crimes  ;  but  tln^se  are,  fortunately,  not  the  largest  number. 
Tliere  is  a  third  class,  and  unquestionably  the  most  numer- 
ous, who  art^  Iiailf  virtm^us,  half  vicious,  and  who  are  un- 
worthy of  either  Klysium  or  Tartarus.  This  triple  division 
is  given  by  Plato  in  the  Pluedo.  He  sajs,  after  describing 
the  celestial  earth  and  the  subterranean  regions:  "Things 
being  thus  disiK^sed  by  Nature,  when  the  dead  arrive  at  the 
sjKjt  whither  the  familiar  spirit  of  each  leads  it,  the  judg- 
ment begins  with  those  who  have  lived  in  conformity  wiUithe 
rules  of  courtesy,  piety,  and  justice,  those  who  have  utterl? 
violated  them,  and  those  who  have  preserved  a  species  d 
medium  bi»tween  the  two.  They  all  adyance  tomudi 
A<*heron,  and,  entering  the  boats  which  are  allotted  to  them, 
they  go  into  the  marshes,  where  they  have  to  remain  some 
time,  until,  having  undergone  the  chastisement  due  to  their 
faults,  and  l)eing  purified  from  their  stains,  thej  leave  them 
to  receive,  according  to  their  deserts,  the  reward  due  to  them 
for  the  gOiKl  1  hey  luive  done.  Among  those  who  are  punished 
there  are  some  who,  in  consequence  of  the  enormi^  of  their 
crimes  (such  as  those  who  are  guilty  of  great  sacrileges,  assas- 
sii^s,  in  fact,all  who  have  committed  great  crimes), are  cast  into 
Tartarus,  as  they  desen-e,  from  which  they  will  never  escape.'* 
Here  we  have  the  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sins, 
which  Plato  certainly  did  not  borrow  fix)m  the  Christians. 
The  thinl  class  he  represents  as  being  sent  to  Tartarus  for 
a  year,  after  wliioh  tlioy  can  escape,  if  they  can  prevail  on 
tliose  whom  they  have  injured  to  allow  them  to  do  so.  The 
judge  places  his  seal  upon  each  of  those  who  are  sent  to  hell, 
in  order  to  know  who  are  condemned  to  eternal  punishmeot, 
and  who  arc  only  to  be  chastised  for  a  short  time  (Plat,  de 
Eep.  1.  X.).     Initiation,  however,  fortified  the  sonl  against 
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the  fear  of  hell  (Axioch.  p.  371).  The  author  of  the  treatise 
called  Axiochus,  says  that  Hercules  and  Bacchus  got  them- 
srfves  initiated  before  they  went  down  to  hell,  and  acquired 
the  courage  necessary  for  undertaking  this  dread  journey  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Eleusis.  Plutarch,  in  his  answer  to  the 
Epicureans,  after  pointing  out  the  three  classes  of  men 
spoken  of  above,  says  of  those  who  lead  an  ordinary  life,  and 
have  an  ordinary  amount  of  morality,  that  the  threats  of  hell 
do  not  much  alarm  them,  because  they  know  that  they  can  be 
delivered  from  them  by  means  of  lustrations  and  initiations, 
through  which  they  attain  to  an  abode  of  pleasure,  where 
the  most  dazzling  light  shines,  where  the  air  is  always  pure, 
and  where  games  and  dances  are  the  only  occupation.  This 
was  the  result  of  being  initiated,  and  the  apologist  for  in- 
justice, in  the  second  book  of  Plato's  Republic,  says  the 
same.  "  We  shall  be  terrified,  men  will  say,  by  the  fear  of 
the  punishments  of  hell ;  but  who  is  there  that  does  not  know 
that  we  shall  find  a  remedy  against  this  fear  in  the  initiations, 
that  they  are  a  wonderful  resource  for  us,  and  that  we  learn 
by  them  that  there  are  gods  who  free  us  from  the  penalties 
due  to  crime  ?  We  have  committed  injustice.  True,  but  it 
has  procured  us  money.  They  tell  us  also  that  the  gods 
allow  themselves  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  prayers,  sacrifices, 
and  offerings.  Well !  out  of  the  very  profits  of  our  injustice 
we  will  find  the  means  of  making  the  offerings  which  will 
appease  their  wrath.*' 

The  ideas  respecting  the  ethereal  fire,  which  was  the 
origin  of  our  souls  according  to  the  ancients,  were  tho 
origin  of  the  celebrated  dogma  of  the  metempsychosis  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  East.  Pythagoras,  who  brought  it 
from  the  East,  was  the  first,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius 
(Vit.  Pyth.),  who  dreamt  that  the  soul,  enchained  in  the 
circle  of  necessity,  assumes  successively  the  shapes  of  different 
animals.  Pythagoras  made  Mercury  the  depositary  and  the 
leader  of  these  souls.  From  him  it  passed  into  the  mysteries, 
where  men  were  persuaded  to  escape  from  the  circle  of  theee 
successive  changes  by  virtuous  conduct.  The  initiated, 
therefore,  prayed  the  gods  for  nothing  more  ardently  than 
to  be  freed  from  this  circle,  and  restored  to  their  true  life — 
to  be  freed  from  the  dominion  of  evil.  Proclus  says  that 
this  is  the  chief  prayer  of  the  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
Bacchus  and  Proserpina.      In  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  the 
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parification  of  souls  was  represented  by  a  proceasion  of  priei 
dressed  in  character,  and  carrying  each  the  emblemati 
implement  of  the  modes  of  purification  bj  the  aevi 
elements  of  water,  air,  earth,  and  fire  (see  Serrios,  2 
1.  TI.  Ter.  740).  The  first,  in  the  dress  of  penitence  i 
abstinence,  ImTing  his  raiment  of  camel's  hair,  &c.,  can 
a  vase  of  water  in  his  hand,  and  "  came  baptizing  with  we 
nato  repentance,"  announcing  a  second,  who  came  wit! 
fan  in  his  haiid,  and  a  sieve,  representing  the  winnowing 
corn — he  baptized  with  air,  the  use  of  the  fan  being  to  ert 
that  rushing  mighty  wind  which  is  the  more  efficient  pnri 
of  souls,  "  whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thorong 
purge  his  floor ;  "  a  third  carried  a  lighted  torch,  to  b 
up  the  chaff,  which  the  motion  of  the  fan  blew  oat  of 
sieve,  with  unquenchable  fire ;  a  fourth  carried  the  impleme 
of  purification  by  earth,  a  pruning-hook  or  adze,  "  to  be  ] 
at  the  root  of  the  tree,"  that  every  branch  that  did  not  I 
ihiit  might  be  taken  away.  This  officer  was  the  hnsbandic 
whose  hieroglyphic  baptism  was  by  earth,  his  mode  of  pi 
fication  being  that  "  every  branch  that  beareth  not  frait 
taketh  away,  and  every  branch  that  beareth  fruit  he  purg 
it,  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit "  (John  iv.  2).  Th 
purifications  were  accompanied  by  magical  formuhe,  and 
initiated  person  was  sometimes  made  to  pass  through  the 
{Procop.  Gaz.  in  Deut«ron.,  Lncian). 

The  sacred  gates  of  the  temple  at  Athens,  in  which 
initiation  took  place,  were  only  opened  once  a  year  (Demof 
in  Neser.  Schol.  Aris.  ad  v.  583),  and  no  stranger  waa  e 
allowed  to  enter  them.  Night  lent  her  veil  to  these  ang 
mysteries,  which  were  not  allowed  to  be  revealed  to  any  < 
whatever  (Paus.  Corinth,  cap.  Uxxvii.).  This  vraa  the  o 
occasion  on  which  the  representation  of  the  death,  deso 
into  hell,  and  resurrection  of  Bacchus,  similar  to  that  of 
sufi'erings  of  Osiris,  which  Herodotus  tells  us  were  commei 
rated  at  Sais  in  Egypt,  was  given.  On  this  occasion 
body  of  the  god  was  distributed  and  eaten  (Clem.  Prot.  E 
Bacch.  ver.  1S9}.  This  emblematic  representation  oonsis 
of  raw  flesh,  which  each  of  those  present  partook  of, 
memory  of  the  death  of  Bacchus,  who  had  been  torn 
pieces  by  the  Titans.  His  sufferings  and  death  were  re[ 
sented  every  year  at  Chios  and  at  Tenedos  by  the  inunolat 
of  a  uum,  who  represented  him  (Porph.  de  Abet.,  1.  IL  §  f 
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This  festival  was  celebrated  at  the  vernal  equinox,  like  our 
Easter,  at  the  time  v^hen  the  sun  passed  into  the  sign  of  the 
zodiac  which  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  Bull,  whose 
Bhape  Bacchus  assumed,  and  subsequently  by  the  Lamb 
(Plut.  de  Cup.  Div.). 

Apollo  was  also  slain  by  Python,  and  his  tomb  was  at 
Delphi.  Three  women  came  to  weep  at  it,  just  as  Mary 
Magdalene,  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  Mary  Salomj 
came  to  the  tomb  of  Christ.  Python,  in  the  legend  of 
Apollo,  is  the  serpent  of  the  pole,  who  brings  back  each  year 
autumn,  cold,  darkness,  and  winter,  and  whom  Apollo 
triumphs  over  at  the  vernal  equinox.  Pythagoras  engraved 
some  elegiac  verses  on  this  mystic  tomb.  Herodotus  (Euterp. 
cap.  cxxv.)  says  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  who 
asserted  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  held  that  it 
underwent  various  metamorphoses,  passing  into  the  bodies  of 
diflFerent  animals,  terrestrial,  marine,  or  vnnged,  and  ulti- 
mately returned  again  to  a  human  body.  Three  thousand 
years  was  the  space  they  allotted  to  the  completion  of  this 
circle,  which  brings  man  back  after  several  metamorphoses 
to  his  primitive  organisation.  This  is  the  circle  of  Pytha- 
goras and  of  Proclus,  the  termination  of  which  was  longed 
for  by  the  initiated,  that  they  might  arrive  at  that  period 
of  rest  which  virtuous  souls  enjoy.  Besides  Pythagoras, 
Empedocles  also  taught  this  doctrine  in  Greece.  This 
philosopher  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  souls  were  metamor- 
phosed into  plants,  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  ultimate 
period  of  the  degradation  of  the  soul  (Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Emp.). 
-^lian  (De  Anim.  1.  XII.  cap.  vii.)  tells  us  that  the  highest 
metamorphosis  into  a  plant  was  into  a  laurel,  and  the  highest 
into  a  quadruped  was  into  a  lion.  The  reason  of  this  was 
that  the  laurel  was  the  plant,  and  the  lion  the  animal,  which 
the  ancients  had  consecrated  to  the  Sun,  into  which  the 
most  virtuous  souls  were  to  go,  according  to  the  oriental 
system,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Manichseans,  &c.  The 
Jews  also  admired  this  docbine  (Marsham,  Chem.  Can. 
p.  287).  They,  however  (Beaus.  t.  ii.  1.  VII.  cap.  v.  §  6, 
p.  495),  limited  these  transmigrations  to  three,  an  idea  which 
they  appear  to  have  taken  from  Plato.  The  pre-existence  of 
souls  was  also,  according  to  a  modern  Babbi  (Mennasch-ben- 
Isr.  Probl.  x.  de  Procr.  Anim.),  always  a  belief  among  the 
Jews.     Some  philosophers  have  attempted  to  explain  how 
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atid  wliy  it  in  that  soula,  whicli  are  pure  aud  celestial  i 
stauces.  Vwi-oine  united  to  portions  of  matter  in  which 
yisrins  yf  evil  and  of  darkness  and  of  vicioua  passioDs,  wl 
rob  thtm  of  ttieir  pristine  innocence,  exist,  by  snpposing  ■ 
they  had  committed  some  Bin  in  their  primSBval  statt 
which  their  incarnation  was  the  penalty.  This  appear 
be  the  idea  which  tlie  hierophants  sanctioned  in  the  ini 
tions  and  mysteries.  Jamblichus,  who  had  been  iuitia 
writes ;  "  Before  being  exiled  into  a  body,  the  sool  had  hi 
the  harmony  of  the  heavens,  and  if  accents  similar  to  t! 
divine  melodies,  which  it  always  remembers,  are  heart 
it,  it  leaps  with  joy,  and  is  ravished  and  transported 
them."  He  also  says  :  "  Tlie  justice  of  Grod  is  not  the  jai 
of  man.  Man  founds  justice  upon  relations  drawn  &om 
present  life  and  condition.  Gk>d  founds  it  npon  oar 
cessive  existences,  and  upon  the  whole  of  our  lives. 
troubles  which  afflict  ua  are  therefore  often  the  penaltie 
a  sin  which  the  soul  had  been  guilty  of  in  a  former  stai 
existence.  God  sometimes  conceals  the  reason  of  t 
from  us,  but  we  must  not  on  that  account  cease  to  attri! 
them  to  his  justice." 

Other  philosophers,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that  i 
sent  souls  into  bodies  by  an  absolute  decree  of  hia 
(Beaus.  t.  ii.  p.  331}.  The  Cabalists  have  adopted  both  t) 
ideas,  and  have  said  of  some  that  there  are  souls  wl 
are  sent  into  matter  by  an  absolute  decree  of  Providei 
which  they  call  Destiny  ;  and  of  others,  that  they  desc 
into  matter  through  their  own  fault.  The  system  of 
Cabalists  is  as  follows  :  They  distinguish  four  worlds — 
AzUuthic,  the  Briartic,the  Jeziruthic,andtheAziathic — ^t 
is,  the  world  of  emanations,  the  world  of  creation,  the  w< 
of  formation,  and  the  material  world.  These  worlds  di 
both  in  position,  being  above  one  another,  and  in  i 
both  as  to  their  nature,  and  as  to  the  beings  which  i 
them.  Souls  exist  originally,  in  the  Aziluthic  world,  wl 
is  the  highest  heaven,  the  abode  of  the  Deity,  and  of  p 
and  immortal  spirits.  They  all  have  a  natural  and  Ut 
vehicle  to  which  they  are  attaohed.  This  is  the  ae 
chariot,  the  Ochema  of  the  Pythagoreans,  which  oar 
them.  Those  which  descend  from  the  Aziluthic  world 
the  express  order  of  Providence  are  provided  with  a  cerl 
divine  power  which  preserves  them  from  the  contagion 
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matter,  and  they  infallibly  retnm  to  heaven  as  soon  as  their 
mission  is  ended.  This  is  not  the  case  with  those  souls 
which  descend  through  their  own  fault  (Beaus.  t.  ii.  p.  331). 
They  experience,  at  first,  some  wish  to  descend  into  the 
Briartic  world,  and  from  that  time  they  insensibly  grow  cold 
in  their  love  of  divine  things  and  in  inward  contemplation. 
They  fix  their  attention  on  the  Aziathic  world  (ibid.  p.  332), 
and  feel  some  inclination  to  attain  to  it ;  their  chariot  begins 
to  grow  heavy.  This  weight  increases  in  the  Jezirathic 
world,  so  that  they  fall,  as  it  were,  into  the  Aziathic  world, 
dragged  down  by  their  own  weight.  All  this  theory 
resembles  the  theory  of  Macrobius,  only  the  terms  and  the 
divisions  of  the  sky  are  diflFerent.  The  Essenes,  like  Plato, 
teach  the  fiction  of  the  desire  of  souls  for  matter.  They 
held  that  souls  descended  fit)m  the  most  elevated  portion  of 
the  ether,  being  led  by  the  allurements  of  matter  to  join 
themselves  to  bodies  (Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  cap.  xiii. ;  de  Essen. 
1.  IV.).  The  philosophers  and  mystagogues  also  held  this 
belief,  for  they  considered  it  impossible  that  the  soid  should 
exist  after  the  bodv  if  it  had  not  existed  before  it,  and  if 
its  nature  were  not  independent  of  that  of  the  body,  as 
Lactantius  has  observed  (1.  III.  cap.  xviii.).  Almost  all  the 
Greek  Fathers  have  adopted  this  idea,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
Boman  Church.  Eabbi  Elias  says  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
metempsychosis  was  believed  in  and  approved  of  by  the 
beads  of  his  religion,  who  have  no  doubt  that  human  souls 
pass  from  one  body  to  another  at  least  three  times.  They 
are  positive  that  Adam's  soul  passed  into  David,  and  that 
it  will  one  day  dwell  in  the  body  of  the  Messiah.  They  say 
that  the  soid  of  an  adulterer  will  pass  into  the  body  of  a 
camel,  and  that  David's  soul  would  have  suffered  this  penalty 
if  he  had  not  repented.  Babbi  Mennasch-ben-Israel  says 
that  Grod  never  allows  souls  to  be  entirely  lost,  and  never 
annihilates  them  (Beausobre,  t.  ii.  p.  499) ;  that  he  has  not 
determined  to  banish  them  absolutely  and  for  ever  from  his 
presence,  but  only  for  a  time,  until  they  are  purified  from 
their  sins,  after  which  he  sends  them  back  again  to  the 
world  by  means  of  the  metempsychosis. 

Not  only  the  learned  among  the  Jews,  but  Christians  of 
distinguished  piety  and  learning,  held  this  belief.  Origen 
believed  that  souls  dwelt  in  several  bodies  in  succession,  and 
that  those  transmigrations  were  regulated  according  to  their 
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merits  and  demeiitB.  St.  Jeromii  reproacTiea  him  for  hw 
taught  that  reasoning  houU  could  be  rendered  bo  vile  a 
pass  iuto  the  bodies  of  auimals.  Bishop  SyneBios, 
hiid  been  initiated,  addresses  the  following  prayer  to  G 
•■  0  Father!  grant  that  my  soul,  being  re-united  to  li 
may  not  be  again  plunged  into  the  mire  of  earth"  (' 
Frag.  iii.).  Chalcidius  (In  Tim.  §  187),  another  Chris 
philosopher,  says  that  "  the  souls  which  have  n^lectei 
attach  themselves  to  God  are  compelled  by  the  lav 
destiny  to  begin  a  new  kind  of  life,  quite  contrary  to  t 
former  one,  until  they  repent  of  their  sins." 

Sallust,  speaking  of  the  feasts  of  rejoicing  whicli  ' 
place  at  the  vernal  equinox,  and  the  feasts  of  moamini 
remembrance  of  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  which  took  plat 
autumn,  says  that  the  Hilaria  were  celebrated  at  the  v€ 
equinox,  during  which  it  was  the  custom  to  crowa  om 
with  flowers,  because  at  that  period  the  return  of  the 
to  the  gods  took  place ;  while  the  festival  of  the  rap 
Proserpine  (the  celebration  of  whose  mysteries  was  ci 
going  down  to  the  infernal  regions,  according  to  Sen 
was  the  festival  of  the  descent  of  souls  to  hell.  This 
why  the  astrologers  placed  the  Styx  in  the  eighth  degrc 
Libra.  Firinicus  {1.  VIII,  cap.  xii.)  tells  us  that  this  eig 
degree  of  Libra  was  what  wa«  called  the  Styx,  and  says  ■ 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  Styx  meant  the  earth,  ' 
~;mystic  idea  shadows  forth  the  allegory  of  the  full  of  sou] 
the  earth. 

The  Milky  Way,  which  passes  near  Cancer  and  Caprio 
the  two  doors  of  heaven,  was  considered  by  the  ancient  tl 
logians  to  be  the  road  which  souls  passed  over  (Porphyr, 
Antro,  p.  127 ;  Manil.  1.  L  ver.  762).     They  formed,  in 
according  to  Tythagoras,  that  assemblage  of  shades  w] 
met  in  the  Milky  Way,  or  the  Road  of  Milk,  to  which 
name  is  given  on  account  of  the  souls  which  descend 
below  into  the  world  of  generation  in  order  to  feed  n 
milk,  which  is  their  principal  food ;  and  it  is  for  that  rea 
also  that  those  who  invite  the  shades  of  the  dead  to  com' 
their  tombs  by   means  of  libations  mingle  milk  with 
honey  in  them. 

Ma«robius  (1.  I,  cap.  ix.)  speaks  of  the  natural  abed 
souls,  which  he  fixes  in  the  first  sphere  :  "  Animis  enim 
dum  dosiderio  corporis  irretitis  siderea  pars  muudi  prte 
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habitaciilum,  et  inde  labtintur  in  corpora.  Ideo  his  ill6 
est  reditus  qui  merentur.  Rectissime  ergo  dictum  est,  cum 
in  Galaxia,  quam  Aplanes  continet,  sermo  iste  procedat: 
hue  profecti,  hue  revertuntur." 

Macrobius  gives  nearly  the  same  explanations  as  Pytha- 
goras respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  cave  of  Ithaca  was 
arranged,  and  respecting  the  two  gates  of  the  Sun  and  of 
souls,  and  the  Milky  Way  (Somn.  Scip.  1.  I.  cap.  xii.). 
He  also  brings  into  this  theory  the  celebrated  crater,  or 
celestial  cup,  of  the  mysteries,  which  is  near  Cancer  and 
Leo,  that  is,  near  the  domicile  of  the  two  stars  which  were 
also  called  the  two  gates  of  the  souls  (Porph.  de  Antro), 
assigning  the  one  by  which  they  descended  to  the  moon, 
and  the  one  by  which  they  re-ascended  to  the  sun. 

As,  according  to  Porphyry  (Somn.  Scip.l.  I.  cap.  xxi.),  the 
progression  of  souls,  or  rather  their  progressive  movement 
through  the  universe,  takes  place  through  the  midst  of  the 
fixed  stars  and  the  planets,  those  who  superintended  the 
cave  of  Mithra  did  not  confine  themselves  to  delineating  the 
zodiac  and  the  other  constellations,  and  to  marking  gates  at 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  zodiac  through  which  the 
souls  entered  into  the  world  of  generation  or  left  it,  and 
through  which  they  passed  from  the  empire  of  light  to  that 
of  darkness,  and  vice  versa.  They  also  represented  in  it  the 
seven  planetary  spheres  through  which  the  souls  are  obliged 
to  pass  in  order  to  come  down  from  the  heaven  of  the  fixed 
stars  to  the  elements  which  envelop  the  earth,  and  they 
marked  seven  gates,  one  for  each  planet,  through  which  the 
souls  passed  both  when  they  ascended  and  when  they 
descended.  "Celsus,"  says  Origen  (Contr.  Cels.  1.  VI.), 
"  pretends,  like  Plato,  that  the  path  of  souls  from  heaven  to 
earth  and  from  earth  to  heaven  lies  through  planets.  And 
in  order  to  make  a  great  show  of  learning  in  his  controversy 
with  us,  he  says  that  this  doctrine  is  held  sacred  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Persians,  and  in  the  ceremonies  of  initiation 
of  their  god  Mithra.  Celsus  says  that  in  these  mysteries 
they  drew  by  varied  symbols  the  celestial  spheres,  both  the 
fixed  stars  and  the  planets,  and  the  paths  which  the  souls 
took  through  these  spheres.  The  symbolic  imagery  they 
used  was  as  follows.  They  represented  a  ladder  which 
reached  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  which  was  divided  into 
seven  steps  or  stages,  on  each  of  which  was  a  door,  and  at 
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the  top  there  Tvaa  an  eighth  door,  which  was  no  doubt 
door  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  first  of  the  Eeven  doors,  wli 
were  ranged  along  the  mjstie  ladder,  was  made  of  lead, 
second  of  till,  the  third  of  shining  bnias,  the  fourth  of  ir 
the  fifth  of  alloy,  the  sixth  of  silver,  and  the  seventh  of  gt 
"  The  first  gate  was  the  gate  of  Satnrn,  whose  slownesi 
moveraeut  was  represented  by  the  heaviness  of  lead.  T 
second  wa«  the  gate  of  Venus,  whose  soft,  light  and  flexi 
nature  was  represented  by  tin.  The  third  was  the  gate 
Jupiter,  whose  solidity  and  arid  nature  were  expressed 
braas.  The  fourth  was  the  gate  of  Mercury,  whose  in 
fiitigable  activity  waa  expressed  by  iron,  of  which  his  g 
was  made ;  an  allusion  was  also  intended  to  his  mercaji 
genina  and  his  sagacity.  The  fifth  gate  was  the  g 
of  Mars,  and  the  alloy  of  which  it  was  made  represen 
his  unequal  and  variable  nature.  The  sixth  was  the  g 
of  the  Moon,  and  the  seventh  the  gate  of  the  Sun.  1 
colours  of  the  planets  were  designated  by  the  metala 
which  their  gates  were  made." 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

Men  long  received  the  benefits  wLich  Nature  bestowed 
upon  them  without  enquiring  into  the  cause  of  them,  and 
when  at  length  they  did  enquire,  they  conceived  that  they 
found  it  in  Nature  herself.  She  was  therefore  their  first 
deity,  and  they  received  her  gifts  without  its  having  as  yet 
occurred  to  them  that  they  could  be  sought  for  and  obtained 
by  means  of  offerings  and  prayers.  Worship  was  ultimately 
founded  on  man's  wants  and  on  the  feeling  of  his  depend- 
ence on  something  higher.  If  man  had  wanted  nothing,  or 
if  the  gods  had  possessed  no  power,  there  would  have  been 
no  worship,  and  the  idea  of  a  universal  Providence  was  the 
basis  of  all  religious  sentiment  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  I. 
cap.  ii.).  This  Providence,  however,  was  neither  omniscient, 
since  it  was  necessary  that  man  should  inform  it  of  its 
wants ;  nor  unchangeable,  since  its  decrees  could  be  altered 
by  means  of  prayer;  nor  disinterested,  since  it  required 
ofierings  and  presents ;  but  men,  struck  by  the  spectacle  of 
the  Universe  and  its  influence  over  their  wants,  and  per- 
suaded, moreover,  that  it  contained  a  spirit  of  understanding 
which  could  listen  to  their  prayers,  besought  heaven  to 
send  rain  upon  their  fields,  as  in  Argolis,  where  sacrifices 
were  made  to  Jupiter  and  Juno  when  rain  was  wanted 
(Pans.  Corinth.),  and  prayed  to  the  Sun  that  he  woidd  ripen 
their  harvests. 

Plutarch  (De  Placit.  Phil.  1.  I.  cap.  vi.)  says  that  men, 
seeing  the  regular  and  perpetual  motion  of  the  sky  and 
of  the  stars,  which  bring  back  the  sun  and  the  moon  to  us, 
gave  them  the  name  of  gods,  and  looks  upon  this  observa- 
tion as  the  first  source  of  religious  ideas.  He  adds  that 
the  sky  appeared  to  them  to  act  as  a  father  by  means  of 
the  rains  which  it  poured  upon  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
which  in  its  turn  became  a  mother,  being  fertilised  by  them. 
He  says  elsewhere  (Symp.  L  YI.  prob.  ii.)  that  after  the 
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Hgricolturiat  has  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  ren 
the  evils  of  drought,  heat,  and  cold,  he  addresses  Md 
to  the  gods  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  those  ben 
which  are  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  procnre,  sadt 
gentle  dews,  moderate  warmth,  and  genial  breezes.  1 
the  want  of  rain  and  of  £ae  weather  among  agricnlt 
nations,  of  favourable  winds  among  seamen,  and  of  he 
among  all  nations,  has  been  the  earliest  foundatioi 
worship  ever  since  some  men,  more  skilful  or  better  obf 
ing  than  others,  found  means  to  persuade  the  vulgar 
they  were  the  depositaries  of  the  secrete  of  Nature  an^ 
ministers  of  her  power  and  her  favours.  This  was 
origin  of  the  worehip  of  the  stars,  and  of  the  spirits  w 
were  placed  in  the  sun,  in  the  planets,  in  the  stars,  an 
all  the  elements. 

We  must  not  suppose,  says  Plutarch  (De  Iside),  that  e 
nation  and  every  town  had  different  gods,  that  the  go 
the  Greeks  were  not  the  gods  of  the  barbarians,  or 
those  of  the  northern  nations  were  not  the  same  as  tho 
the  southern.  As  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the 
the  earth  and  the  sea,  are  common  to  all  nations,  so  art 
gods  also.  B'lt  their  names  and  forms  vary  on  accour 
the  different  religious  institutions  which  have  cansed 
mode  of  worship  to  differ.  Some  call  them  by  m; 
names,  others  by  more  intelligible  ones,  and  bring  t 
forward  in  simpler  forms.  Isis  and  the  other  genii  kn 
to  the  Egyptians  are  gods  who  are  worshipped  by  nal 
which  have  no  Nile  and  no  Memphis;  and  although  fc 
short  time  has  elapsed  since  they  called  these  deitiei 
their  Egyptian  titles,  many  centuries  have  elapsed  s 
they  began  to  recognise  their  power,  and  to  worship  t 
(Plut.  ibid.). 

Light  and  darkness,  summer  and  winter,  the  bright 
pyrean  above,  and  the  dull,  gross,  material  earth  b« 
such  are  the  simple,  almost  infantile,  ideas  upon  which 
vast  fabric  of  revealed  theology  has  been  raised. 

Thus  Pythagoras,  according  to  Varro  (De  Ling. 
1.  IV.},  recognised  two  principles  of  all  things — the  F; 
and  the  Infinite,  Good  and  Evil,  Life  and  Death,  and 
and  Night.  Varro  adds  that  when  light  was  shown  to 
Greeks  they  exclaimed,  "  How  good  light  is !  "  Pytha^ 
held  that  white  belonged  to  the  good  principle,  and  Ic 
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to  the  evil  (Diog.  Laert.  1.  VTTI.)  ;  that  light  and  darkness, 
heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture,  were  mingled  in  equ:  1 
proportions  (ibid.) ;  that  summer  was  the  triumph  of  heat, 
and  winter  of  cold,  and  that  their  combination  in  equal 
parts  produced  spring  and  autumn,  one  of  which  was  the 
cause  of  verdure,  and  was  favourable  to  health ;  while  the 
other,  by  deteriorating  everything,  gave  rise  to  diseases. 
He  applied  the  same  idea  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun,  and  held,  like  the  Magi,  that  God  resembled  light  in 
his  body  and  truth  in  his  soul  (Porph.  Vit.  Pyth.). 

The  vault  of  heaven  was,  as  Varro  (De  Ling.  Lat.  cap.  vi.) 
tells  us,  originally  called  Templum,  or  Temple,  by  the  ancient 
Bomans.  One  of  their  poets  calls  it  the  temple  of  the 
heavens,  spangled  with  brilliant  stars.  Afterwards  the 
augurs  limited  this  space  by  a  species  of  signs  or  boundaries, 
which  they  fixed  upon,  on  the  horizon,  and  this  also,  according 
to  Varro,  was  called  Templum,  and  was  the  origin  of  the 
sacred  buildings  whose  narrow  confines  bounded  the  contem- 
plations of  the  worshippers  in  after  times.  But  no  such 
restrictions  confined  the  adoration  either  of  the  earlier  races 
of  mankind,  or  of  many  civilized  nations  who  retained  this 
practice,  which  they  held  to  be  suitable  to  the  vastness  of 
Nature.  They  prayed  and  sacrificed  on  the  summits  of 
mountains,  where  no  obstacle  intervened  to  circumscribe 
their  vision.  They  refused  to  believe  that  Nature  could 
dwell  anywhere  but  in  herself,  or  could  have  any  edifice  but 
that  of  the  Universe,  which  rests  on  eternal  foundations; 
nor  would  they  have  any  images  of  their  gods  except  the 
gods  themselves,  whom  they  could  see.  "  In  this  manner," 
says  Diogenes  Laertius  (p.  7,  in  proem.),  "  the  ancient  Persians 
reasoned."  The  hold  which  these  beliefs  have  upon  mankind 
may  be  partly  explained  by  their  immense  antiquity.  Hero- 
dotus (Euterp.  cap.  xliii.)  tells  us  that  the  worship  of 
Hercules  had  been  established  in  Egypt  from  the  most 
remote  period,  years  before  the  birth  of  the  pretended  son 
of  Alcmena ;  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  name  of  Hercules 
from  the  Egyptians,  and  not  the  Egyptian^  from  the  Greeks ; 
that  the  worship  of  Hercules  had  existed  in  Egypt  more  than 
seventeen  thousand  years,  and  that  he  was  among  them  one 
of  the  twelve  great  gods.  He  also  says  that  he  had  seen  an 
ancient  temple  of  Hercules  in  Phoenicia  which  had  been 
built  more  than  2^300  years  before  the  time  when  the  birth 
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of  the  Grecian  Hercnies,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  i 
duction  of  his  worship  into  Greece,  took  place.  He 
that  he  afterwards  went  to  the  island  of  Thasos,  wher 
Phoenician  colonies  had  built  a  temple  to  this  god  more 
five  generations  before  the  age  of  the  Grecian  Hercules 
which  he  concludes  that  Hercules  is  one  of  the  most  ai 
of  the  goda,  and  that  his  worship  was  established  in  Pho 
and  in  Egypt  before  it  was  in  Greece  (ibid.  cap.  xiv.). 

Aristotle  (De  Coel.  cap.  ii.  ^^  4,  5,  &c.)  has  given  a 
analysis  of  the  divisions  of  the  ether,  that  divine  and  : 
mptible  element,  as  he  calls  it.  He  says :  "  Amon 
stars  which  are  formed  of  tiiis  suhstance,  and  vrhic 
contained  in  the  heavens,  some  are  fixed,  tnming  wii 
sky,  and  always  preserving  the  same  matnal  relationi 
the  midst  of  them  is  the  circle  called  Zoophoma  (the  zc 
which  extends  obliquely  from  one  tropic  to  the  other,  i 
divided  into  twelve  parts,  which  are  the  twelve  si^ns. 
others  are  wandering  stars  (planets),  and  neither  m< 
the  same  speed  as  the  fixed  stars,  nor  at  the  same  apt 
each  other,  but  all  in  dilTerent  circles,  some  of  whic 
neai-er  and  others  more  distant  from  ihe  earth  than  th( 
Although  all  the  fixed  stars  wove  under  the  Bonie  sorfi 
the  heavens,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their  ntunbers. 
to  the  wandering  stars,  there  are  seven  of  them,  ea 
which  moves  in  as  many  concentric  circles,  in  such  a  mi 
that  the  lower  circle  is  always  smaller  than  the  one  abo 
aikd  that  all  the  seven,  enclosed  one  within  the  othei 
contained  by  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars.  Inunedi 
below  the  fixed  stars  is  the  circle  of  Phenon,  or  Sat 
next  comes  that  of  Phaeton,  or  Jupiter ;  next  that  of  Pj 
or  Mara  or  Hercules.  Immediately  after  them  comes 
glittering  Stilbon,  which  is  consecrated  to  Mercnry  an 
Apollo,  and  the  luminons  phosphorescent  star  Locifer 
star  of  Venus  or  Juno ;  after  them  the  sun,  and  lastlj 
moon.  The  ether  envelopes  all  these  divine  bodies, 
comprises  in  itself  the  order  of  tlicu:  movements.  Be; 
this  ethereal  and  divine  Nature  passive  and  mortal  Ni 


The  earliest  monuments,  such  as  the  pyramids  and  obel 
were,  as  Pliny  tells  us  (Hist.  Nat,  1.  XXXVI.  cap.  viii.  and 
so  many  monuments   cousecmted  to  the   Sun-god. 
their  form  is  a  representation  of  the  sun's  rays,  and 
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name  in  the  Egyptian  language  bears  that  meaning.  The 
learned  Jablonski  (Panth.  -Sjgypt.  proleg.)  has  found  this 
derivation  in  the  Coptic.  He  says  that  the  word  Tlvpv,  Pyre, 
which  forms  part  of  the  word  Pyramid,  still  signifies  the 
sun  in  the  ancient  Egyptian  or  Coptic  language,  and  he  finds 
the  remainder  of  the  word  in  "  mue,"  which  in  Coptic  signifies 
"  brightness  "  and  "  ray."  It  is  certain  that  the  pjnramid, 
as  well  as  the  obelisk,  was  consecrated  to  the  Sun-god  in 
consequence  of  the  analogy  which  exists  between  the  form 
of  a  pyramid  and  that  of  the  solar  rays  and  the  flames  of 
fire  (Plut.  de  Placit.  Phil.  1.  I.  cap.  xiv.,  1.  II.  cap.  vi.). 
Timseus  of  Locris  (De  Anim.  Mundi,  cap.  iii.  §  5),  when  giving 
the  geometrical  figures  which  compose  each  element,  assigns 
the  pyramidal  figure  to  fire.  He  says:  "The  equilateral 
triangle  forms  the  pyramid,  which  has  four  equal  faces  and 
four  equal  angles,  and  which  constitutes  the  nature  of  fire, 
which  is  the  most  subtle  and  unsteady  of  the  elements." 
This  geometrical  description  of  fire  was  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians  (see  Achilles  Tatius,  cap.  vi.),  from  whom  Pytha- 
goras, the  instructor  of  Timseus,  had  learned  his  theory  of 
numbers  and  of  mystic  figures. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  (1.  XYII.)  says  that  the  obelisks 
were  specially  consecrated  to  the  Sun-god.  He  gives  a 
translation,  made  by  Hermapion,  the  Egyptian,  of  the 
hieroglyphic  inscription  on  one  of  these  obelisks,  which  has 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  sacred  inscription.  The  Sun,  the 
great  deity  of  Egypt,  is  supposed  to  be  speaking  to  King 
Bameses.  He  tells  him :  "  I  have  granted  permission  to  thee 
to  reign  on  the  earth,  thou  whom  the  Sun  loves,  thou  whom 
Apollo  the  strong,  the  son  of  God,  who  made  the  world, 
loves,  thou  whom  the  Sun  has  chosen,  O  King  Barneses, 
immortal  offspring  of  the  Sun."  The  second  line  is :  "  Apollo 
the  strong,  the  true  king  of  diadems,  who  possesses  Egypt, 
and  who  fills  it  with  his  glory,  who  embellishes  the  town  of  the 
Sun,  who  shapes  the  whole  earth,  who  honours  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  of  the  Sun,  which  the  Sun  loves."  In  the 
remainder  of  the  inscription  the  Sun  calls  himself  the  Great 
God  and  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  the  master  of  Time,  and  the 
father  of  Light,  all  which  appellations  belong  to  the  great 
Osiris.  Osiris  is  no  other  than  the  Persian  Mithra,  and  the 
sacred  traditions  of  Egypt  stated  that  it  was  Mithra,  who 
formerly  reigned  at  Heliopolis^  who  first  raised  these  species 
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of  monumentB  to  tlie  Sun-gotl  in  the  town  which  was  < 
secrated  to  him  (Flin.  1.  XXXIV.  cap.  viii.]. 

Abneph,  an  Arabian  author,  also  considers  tho  pyrai 
to  be  ao  man;  mooaments  consecrated  to  reli^ous  purp 
(Kirch.  (£dip.  vol.  i.  p.  330),  and  he  calls  them  the  altai 
the  gods.  Lucan  (De  Bello  Civili)  calls  them  bjr  the  s 
name.  The  Arabian  historians  speak  of  pyramids  wl 
had  doors  at  each  of  their  faces  which  corresponded  to 
four  cardinal  points  (Ben-Salam.  apnd  Kirch.  CEdip.  to 
pp.  2,  301).  These  doors  led  to  seven  small  chambers,  < 
secrated,  like  the  "  conclave  Molochi "  to  the  seven  plai 
whose  images,  in  the  shape  of  little  golden  idols,  were  pli 
in  them.  One  of  these  images  resembled  the  celebr; 
Egyptian  Harpocrates  (the  god  of  silence)  and  bad  its  fii 
placed  on  its  mouth  in  a  mysterious  manner,  while  it  '. 
in  the  other  hand  a  book  on  a  level  with  its  foreh 
Hermateles,  who  wrote  on  Egypt,  also  considered  the  obel 
as  monuments  of  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  according 
Tertullian  (De  Spect.  cap.yiii.).  The  tomb  in  the  ioterit 
the  Great  Pyramid  was  one  of  the  tombs  of  Osiria,  of  w! 
there  were  many  in  Egypt.  This  is  what  we  might  exi 
since  his  sufferings  and  death  .were  represented  in  what  1 
called  the  mysteries  of  the  night  (Herod.  Euterpe,  cap.  clx 
and  it  was  natural  they  should  hare  his  tomb  also. 
Great  Pyramid  is  placed  so  that  its  faces  exactly  front 
four  cardinal  points.  Hence,  if  we  suppose  a  square  w. 
sides  are  infiuitely  prolonged  so  as  to  extend  to  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  world,  we  shall  have  an  immense  ci 
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which  cuts  the  circle  of  the  horizon  in  four  places.  It  was 
in  the  centre  of  this  cross  that  the  tomb  of  Osiris  was 
placed.  The  Sabaeans  believed  that  the  ashes  of  their  god 
^AyaOoSaificDv,  or  the  good  Deity,  were  laid  beneath  these 
monuments ;  and  as  they  worshipped  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  this  confirms  the  idea  that  this  tomb  was  that  of  the 
beneficent  Spirit  of  Nature,  of  Osiris  who  had  been  put  to 
death  by  Typhon. 

Idolatry  therefore  began  among  civilised  nations  by  re- 
presentations of  actual  phenomena,  and  ended  by  assimilating 
Nature  to  man  (Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  1.  IX.  cap.  vi.),  and  by 
giving  her  a  dwelling-place  and  representations  such  as  man 
has  (Tacit,  de  Morib.  Germ.  cap.  ix.).     This,  however,  did 
not  please  all   her  worshippers,  some  of  whom    feared  to 
blaspheme  the  Deity  by  treating  him  like  a  feeble  and  mortal 
being  (August,  de  Civ.  Dei,  1.  IV.  cap.  xxxi.).     If  this  inno- 
vation displeased   some  of  the  worshippers  of  the  visible 
Cause,  it  displeased  the  Spiritualists  much  more.     They  did 
not  think  it  allowable  to  represent  the  immaterial  and  in- 
visible Being  by  material  images  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  V.), 
and  held  that  God  could  no  more  be  represented  than  could 
the  soul,  or  the  invisible  principle  of  thought.     The  Spirit- 
ualists, therefore,  such  as  the  Jews,  considered  that  they 
ought  not  to  allow  any  representation  of  the  Deity,  and  that 
God  ought  only  to  be  seen  by  the  eyes  of  the  mind,  as 
Tacitus  (Hist.  1.  V.  cap.  v.)  tells  us.     Accordingly,  in  the 
speech  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Moses  in  the  revised 
edition  of  the  Mosaic  law  which  is  contained  in  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  the  Jews  are  told  :  "  The  Lord  spake  unto  yon 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  :  ye  heard  the  voice  of  the  words, 
but  saw  no  multitude  ;  only  ye  heard  a  voice  "  (Dent.  iv.  12) ; 
and  again :  "  Take  ye  good  heed  unto  yourselves  ;  for  ye  saw 
no  manner  of  similitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto 
you  in  Horeb  .  .  .  lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves,  and  make  you  a 
graven  image,  the  similitude  of  any  figure,  the  likeness  of 
male  or  female,"  &c.   (ver.  15).     This,  however,  contradicts 
Numb.  xxi.  8,  where  the  Lord  tells  Moses  to  make  a  fiery 
serpent  and  set  it  on  a  pole.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  was  a  cone,  similar  to  that  which  represented  Venus  at 
Paphos  (Tacit.  Hist.  H.  cap.  iii.),  in  other  words,  an  obelisk 
or  a  representation  of  the  sun,  whom  they  looked  upon  as 
the  soul,  or  rather  as  the  Spirit  and  the  ruling  Deity  of  the 
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Universe,  which  he  govemed.  The  following  passage 
Pliny  (Hist,  Nat.  1, 1,  cap.  vi.)  explains  the  reverence  i 
the  ancients  felt  for  the  visihle  king  and  ruler  of  hearei 
earth  : — 

"  He  ia  the  most  powerfnl,  as  he  is  the  greatest  of  the 
His  empire  extends,  not  only  over  the  earth  and  over  the 
lutiona  of  time,  but  also  over  the  heavens  themselves,  am 
the  stars,  of  which  he  is  the  sovereign  ruler.  We  ninsl 
sider  him  as  being  the  soul,  or  rather  the  Spirit,  of  the  XJni 
It  is  right  to  consider  him  as  the  chief  administrator  • 
government  of  the  world,  and  as  the  chief  Deity,  to 
by  hia  works.  It  ia  he  who  dispenses  light,  and  who  < 
away  darkness.  He  eclipses  the  other  stars  by  his  rad 
He  rules  the  aeasona  and  the  course  of  the  ever-rei 
year,  and  modifiea  them  according  to  the  wanta  of  Ni 
He  baniahes  melancholy,  and  even  the  clouda  which  di 
the  serenity  of  men'a  aoula,  from  heaven.  He  lends  his 
to  the  other  planets ;  he  shines  above  all,  he  raises  hi 
above  all,  he  sees  all,  and  hears  all,  as  Homer,  the  &t] 
literature,  expresses  it." 

Mythology  began  in  the  same  way.  Abnlfaragiua  ( 
Hist,  cum  Pha3m.)  gives  one  of  the  fictions  which  thej 
to  make  abont  them  as  a  proof  that  the  Arabians  <Ui 
merely  look  at  the  motions  of  the  atara  aa  astronomen 
that  there  was  another  point  of  view  from  which  they  lo 
at  them.  They  said  that  the  atars  Alshere  and  Algon: 
(Canis  Major  and  Minor)  were  two  sisters,  who  had  S 
or  Canopus,  for  their  brother.  The  latter  married  the 
stellation  Orion  (Aljanze  in  Arabic),  but  that  having  k 
his  new  bride,  he  escaped  to  the  Southern  Pole,  to  avoid 
pursuit  of  hia  sisters.  Alobur,  or  Sirius,  pursued  him  bej 
the  Milky  Way,  but  Algoraeyse  remained  where  she  was, 
shed  such  floods  of  tears  that  her  sight  became  impai 
This  fable  is  nothing  but  the  description  of  these  stars, 
a  representation  of  the  mode  in  which  they  follow 
another.  The  beautiful  star  Canopus,  as  it  sets,  casta  0 
below  the  horizon.  The  same  ideas  prevailed  in  G« 
Their  fiction  respecting  the  setting  of  Orion,  which  ali 
takes  place  at  the  rising  of  Scorpio,  will  serve  as  an  exan 
They  said  that  Orion  was  a  giant  who  had  died  from  the 
of  a  scorpion,  and  for  the  same  reason  they  made  Cam 
die  of  the   bite  of  that   animal  also.     This  scorpion 
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alarms  the  celestial  Charioteer,  and  hurls  his  horses  into 
Eridaniis,  which  sets  at  the  same  time.  The  Greeks  also 
made  the  Pleiades  to  be  seven  sisters,  one  of  whom  dis- 
appeared and  escaped  to  the  North,  near  the  tail  of  the  Great 
Bear,  where  she  assumed  the  name  of  the  Fox  (Theon,  ad 
Arat.  Poke.  Noist.  p.  1-34). 

Idolatry  and  mytholoj^y  were  therefore  far  from  being 
what  they  are  usually  represented  to  be,  either  wilful  for- 
getfulness  of  the  First  Cause,  or  an  irrational  worship  of 
statues,  pictures,  heroes,  &c.  The  ancients  endeavoured  in 
their  initiations,  in  their  statues,  and  in  the  religious  sym- 
bolism of  their  worship,  as  well  as  in  their  poetry  and  their 
songs  respecting  Nature,  and  their  cosmogonies  and  sacred 
fictions,  to  express  those  philosophic  ideas  which  the  spectacle 
of  the  universe  and  the  play  of  physical  causes  had  given 
rise  to  in  their  minds.  Their  theologians,  as  Isidore  of 
Seville  (Orig.  1.  VIII.  cap.  vi.)  well  observes,  were  identical 
with  their  men  of  science,  and  they  were  only  called  theolo- 
gians because  they  regarded  Nature  in  its  relation  to  the 
Deity.  Poetry,  philosophy,  theology,  the  oracles,  &c.,  were 
all  mingled  together  in  those  times.  The  priests  were  every- 
thing :  they  were  the  depositaries  of  all  physical  knowledge, 
and  the  poets  and  painters  of  Nature.  To  give  more  dignity 
to  their  teaching,  they  adopted  the  measured  rhythm  of 
poetry,  and  the  numbers  and  harmony  of  their  verses  described 
the  regular  movements,  and  periodic  returns  of  the  celestial 
bodies.  Musical  harmony  represented  the  harmony  of  the 
universe.  They  endeavoured  when  singing  the  praises  of 
the  gods  to  appear  as  if  inspired  by  them,  and  filled  with  a 
species  of  enthusiasm  which  took  them  out  of  the  condition 
and  rank  of  ordinary  men. 

The  whole  doctrine  of  the  Egyptians,  from  which  Orpheus 
took  his  theological  principles,  consisted,  as  Eusebius  (Prsep. 
Evang.  1.  in.  cap.  xi.)  says,  "  in  considering  the  universe  as 
a  great  Deity,  made  up  of  an  immense  number  of  gods,  who 
were  nothing  but  portions  of  the  universe  itself,  for  they 
have  reckoned  each  part  of  the  universe  among  the  number 
of  the  gods."  Hence  we  must  conclude  with  Cheremon 
and  the  numerous  other  learned  men  of  whom  Porphyry 
speaks  in  his  letter  to  Annebon,  that  the  primitive  Egyptian 
worship  related  entirely  to  the  visible  universal  Cause  and  to 
its  parts,  and  that  even  the  secret  teaching  of  the  priests 
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admitted  no  other  deities  than  the  ntars  which  shine  i 
firmameiit,  whether  planets  or  fixed  ^tars,  or  than  ut 
agents  such  as  the  Nile  and  the  four  elements ;  that 
did  not  originally  admit  any  incorporeal  Demiui^,  o 
Demiurgic  Spirit,  or  any  intelligent  deities,  or  any  invisi 
incorporeal  power  separate  from  the  nniverse ;  that  the 
cognised  the  risible  sun  as  the  sole  mler  and  governor  • 
world,  and  recognised  no  gods  but  the  stars,  which  ai 
causes  and  agents  of  the  organisation  of  all  bodies,  and ' 
are  altogether  subject  to  the  imperious  action  of  &.te,  ^ 
depends  upon  the  stars,  and  is  the  result  of  their  pos 
with  regard  to  each  other  and  to  their  moyements.  !Euf 
adds  that  this  belief  still  existed  among  them. 

They  also  drew  a  distinction  between  what  was  remot 
seemed  to  be  more  perfect,  and  that  which  was  aroant 
below  them,  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  gross,  materia 
full  of  imperfections.  Ocellus  says :  "  Look  at  Natn 
general ;  you  will  see  it  extend  its  indestructibility  fix)i 
principal  and  noblest  bodies  to  those  mortal  beings  wl 
subject  to  changes  of  form  and  condition.  The  chief  b< 
being  self-moring,  and  continuing  to  travel  over  their  cii 
courses  in  the  same  manner,  do  not  change  either  their 
or  their  essence.  Those  of  the  second  order  (the  elemi 
fire,  water,  earth,  and  air,  change  incessantly  and  contin 
not  their  place,  but  their  form.  .  .  .  But  ss  in  the  nni 
there  is  generation,  and  the  cause  of  generation,  an 
generation  exists  where  there  is  change  and  displaceme 
parts,  and  the  cause  of  generation  where  stability  of  ni 
exists,  it  is  evident  that  it  belongs  to  the  cause  of  genen 
to  move  and  to  create,  and  to  that  which  is  subject  to  it ' 
made  and  to  be  moved. 

"  The  very  divisions  of  the  heavens  separate  the  in 
sible  portion  of  the  universe  from  that  which  is  incesst 
changing.  The  line  of  division  between  that  which  is 
mortal  and  that  which  is  mortal  is  the  circle  which  the  b 
describes ;  all  that  is  above  ber  and  up  to  her  is  the  dwel 
place  of  the  gods  ;  all  that  is  below  is  the  abode  of  Nt 
and  of  discord :  the  latter  brings  about  the  dissolntio 
things  which  are  made,  the  other  the  production  of  t 
which  are  created.  ...  As  the  universe  can  neithei 
generated  nor  destroyed,  as  it  has  never  had  a  beginning 
will  never  have  an  end,  it  follows  that  the  principle  n 
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brings  about  generation  in  another  being  than  itself,  and 
that  which  brings  it  about  in  itself,  must  always  have  co- 
existed with  it." 

Synesius,  bishop  of  Cyrene,  who  had  been  initiated  in  the 
Egyptian  and  Grecian  mysteries,  holds  the  same  language 
in  his  work  on  Providence  (1.  II.)  respecting  the  active  and 
passive  causes  in  Nature.  "  The  universe,"  he  says,  "  is  a 
whole  which  results  from  the  assemblage  of  several  parts 
which  sustain  each  other  by  their  concord  and  their  harmony, 
and  of  which  some  perform  the  function  of  active,  and  some 
of  passive  causes.  In  fact,  there  are  in  the  universe  two 
very  distinct  portions,  which  have  a  certain  connection  ^vith 
each  other,  and  contain  relations  which  unite  them.  It  is  in 
the  portion  in  which  we  dwell  that  generation  is  carried  on, 
and  it  is  in  the  portion  which  is  above  us,  and  in  the  highest 
portion  of  the  universe,  that  the  cause  of  these  generations 
dwells,  and  from  which  the  germs  of  the  eflfects  produced 
here  below  descend  to  us." 

These  primitive  conceptions  became  materialised,  and 
we  have  in  Hesiod's  Theogony  (verses  125,  183,  195,  &c.) 
Heaven  and  Earth,  Ovpavos  and  F^,  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  family  of  the  gods,  as  they  are  at  the  head  of  physical 
causes.  They  are  held  to  have  been  united  by  a  marriage, 
and  all  beings  are  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  this  union, 
both  those  which  shine  in  heaven,  those  which  dwell  on  the 
earth,  and  those  which  inhabit  both.  The  sky,  spangled  with 
stars,  envelopes  the  earth  and  covers  it  on  all  sides,  and  many 
deities  spring  from  its  fertilizing  embrace.  Chrysippus  and 
Zeno  considered  the  whole  theogony  of  Hesiod  and  of  Orpheus 
to  be  a  description  of  natural  agents  and  of  the  play  of 
physical  causes.  Orpheus  also,  according  to  Athenagoras 
(Legat.  pro  Christ.),  supposed  that  Heaven  married  Earth,  and 
that  they  became  the  parents  of  several  children.  Orpheus 
made  the  Deity,  or  the  Great  Whole,  to  be  male  and  female. 
He  calls  the  sky  TlavysvijTcopy  the  Father  of  all  things,  the 
most  ancient  of  beings,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  aU,  he 
who  contains  in  himself  the  incorruptible  and  unwearied  force 
of  necessity.  He  wrote  a  book  or  poem  respecting  the 
generation  of  beings  by  the  action  of  the  heavens  and  the 
zodiac  which  was  called  AtoSsKcunjpoB  (Salmas.  Ann.  Chin.), 
which  shows  how  ancient  theology  and  astronomy  were  con- 
nected.   The  Egyptians  were  the  instructors  of  Olpheus,  and 
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the  code  of  tlieir  religious  knowledge  was  contained  i 
books  of  their  Hermes  or  Mercuries  (Salmas.  ib.)>  whic 
ta,iiied  the  hieraruhic  repreaentationa  of  the  celestial  p 
aud  the  priuciples  of  their  astrologj*  aud  theolo^. 
were  called  the  Geiieaes,  or  the  Geuetic  books  of  Mt 
Orp)ieu8  also,  accordiug  to  St.  Justin  (De  Monaruh.)  w 
book  called  the  Testament,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
hundred  and  sixty  gods,  or  of  an  order  of  spirits  e^ 
thiit  of  the  degrees  of  the  zodiacal  circle  and  of  the  t 
division  of  the  year.     Heaiod  also  wrote  upon  the  stai 

AiHiilodorus  (I.  I.)  begins  his  Theogony  as  follows 
the  beginning  Ovpavot,  or  Heaven,  was  the  lord 
whole  universe  ;  he  took  T^,  or  the  Earth,  to  wife,  ai 
sevenil  children  by  her."  The  Atkntides,  according  t 
dorus  Sicnlus  {I.  III.  capp.  Ivi.  Ivii.),  acknowledged  \ 
us  their  first  king,  and  they  gave  him  the  Earth,  whic 
called  Thitea,  the  foster-mother,  for  wife.  He  had  s 
number  of  children  by  her;  they  reckoned  as  many  as 
live,  a  number  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  degrees 
upper  part  of  the  sky  when  that  portion  which  reache 
tliehurizon  to  the  zenith  is  divided  into  two  portions,  oi 
the  visible  heavens  are  divided  into  two  by  a  circle  pare 
tlie  horizon.  The  grandchildren  who  were  the  result  < 
marriage  were  Prince  Sun  and  Princesa  Moon,  hit) 
who  were  afterwards  placed  in  the  two  great  stars 
frive  light  to  the  earth.  From  the  same  family  s 
Hesperus,  or  the  star  of  the  shepherd;  the  Atlantiii 
Pleiiwles,  whose  father  ia  Atlas,  who  supports  the  sky. 
theogony  of  the  Cretans  also  gave  the  princess  Tij  to  Oi 
for  his  wife,  and  Saturn,  or  the  God  of  Time,  for  thei 
(Diod.  1.  V.  cap.  Ivi,).  The  anonymous  history  whj 
attributed  to  Berosua,  and  which  contains  the  cosmo 
principles  of  the  Armenians  respecting  the  natiire  o 
First  Cause,  supposes  a  primary  deity  or  sovereign  o 
great  and  leaaer  goda,  which  it  calls  Noah,  the  sky  an 
seed  of  the  world,  and  it  gives  him  Aretia,  or  the  I 
into  whose  bosom  the  sky  sheds  its  fertilising  influi 
and  from  which  we  see  everything  proceed,  fco-  hia 
(Berosus,  1.  III.)- 

The  origin  of  animated  Nature  received  an  easy,  tl 
not  very  satisfactory  explanation  in  ancient  times. 
{1.  II.  capp.  iii.  iv.  v.)  describes  the  lieavens  as  being  a 
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II  'with  figures  of  animals,  such  as  reptiles,  quadrupeds,  and 
i  birds.  Both  by  day  and  by  night,  he  says,  the  heavens 
j  revolve  silently  round  us  and  round  the  four  elementary 
I  strata,  and  pour  down  by  means  of  these  varied  figures  the 
I  diflferent  seeds  of  fertility  which  engender  and  give  shapes  to 
I  all  beings,  down  to  the  monsters  which  dwell  in  the  depths 

of  the  seas.  Amongst  these  figures  under  which  the  stars 
are  grouped  he  enumerates  the  Bull,  the  Bears,  &c.,  which 
are  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  other  celestial  figures  to 
which  he  attributes  the  power  of  fertilising  matter  and 
giving  it  a  shape.  Like  Ocellus,  he  puts  forward  the 
zodiac,  in  which  the  sun  moves  in  a  regular  path  which  he 
has  never  deviated  from  for  ages,  as  the  chief  cause  of  the 
generation  of  beings.  We  see  here  that  he  seeks  the  origin 
of  terrestrial  forms  in  the  celestial  ones,  which  is  the  funda- 
mental dogma  of  astrology.  Proclus  (in  Tim.)  says  that 
the  sky  has  primarily  the  forms  and  figures  which  matter 
assumes  by  means  of  generation  in  the  general  system  of 
generation  and  destruction.  According  to  Ptolemy  (In  Cen- 
tiloq.  cap.  ix.),  terrestrial  forms  are  modified  by  celestial 
forms. 

In  Pimander  (cap.  zi.)  heaven  is  made  the  soul  of  the 
earth.  He  shows  us  the  seven  planets  lighted  by  the 
Eternal  Light,  and  the  moon,  which  is  destined  to  be  the 
organ  of  inferior  Nature,  continually  modifying  matter, 
which  is  situated  beneath  her,  and  undergoes  innumerable 
metamorphoses.  The  celestial  gods,  or  the  stars,  move  in 
order  to  concur  in  the  great  work  of  Nature,  to  renew  the 
seasons,  and  with  them  the  herbs,  the  plants,  and  the  gene- 
rations of  the  different  species  of  animals.  This  teaching 
agrees  with  that  of  the  learned  among  the  Jews.  They  con- 
sidered that  there  was  not  a  planet  (a  moving  thing)  on  the 
earth  which  had  not  its  star  in  the  sky  which  ordered  it  to 
grow.  Maimonides  (More-Nevoch.  part  ii.  cap.  x.)  gives  us 
this  information,  and  adds  that  ^^  every  time  that  philoso- 
phers speak  of  the  administration  of  the  universe,  they 
say  that  this  lower  world,  in  which  the  generation  and 
destruction  of  beings  is  carried  on,  is  governed  by  the  power 
and  influences  of  the  celestial  spheres."  The  Christians 
believed  that  there  were  angels  who  had  the  care  of  animals 
and  of  plants,  and  who  presided  over  their  birth  and  their 
growth.     **  I  will  say  boldly,"  says  Origen  (Hoxoil,  xxiii.  ia 
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Josh.)  *'  that  there  are  celestiaJ  virtues  which  gorera 
world  ;  one  j^overns  the  earth,  another  gorerns  pluti 
another  rivers  and  fountains,  another  rain,  anotJier  tk 
winds.*'  Tliese  spirits  of  the  stars  are  what  Bishop  Sjneaw 
Bix^aks  of  in  his  hymn,  when  he  singfs  to  God,  "  The  nila» 
of  the  world  with  brilliant  ^jea^  the  spirits  of  the  »to 
praise  and  celebrate  thee,  O  H-ing  I  " 

Jn  i»rder  toexjJain  more  fuUj  how  the  worship  of  aninak 
Ae.,  could  be  common  to  the  intellectual  and  highir  educated 
pri.'stluKxl  and  to  the  ig^norant  superstitious  multitude.** 
will  ri*tiim  to  the  worship  of  the  Goat,  from  which  the  Me 
an<l  Kj^ypt  took  their  names,  for  we  are  told  '*  EgypOtf » 
Nilo  sie  dietii,  quod  vno  rtif  aiyof  Hirrurrot  sesirai,  quod  vA 
t'apri  si^'uo  su[»inus  jaceat."  This  worship  is  of  immaiK 
antitpiity,  for  the  Goat  is  fouud  in  the  caves  of  Ellon  in 
India  with  the  same  name  (Mendes)  that  it  bore  in  I^jpt 
(Zend-Avesta,  vol.  I.,  p.  249),  and  the  Hindus  look  upontlwst 
caves  as  beinjj  the  work  of  spirits,  which  shows  their  ignoraiHV 
of  their  real  date.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Goat  and  Pan 
were  called  by  the  common  name  of  Mendes,  and  that  while 
the  (ireeks,  who  copied  and  changed  the  Egyptian  wc^di^ 
made  Pan  to  be  one  of  the  inferior  deities,  and  a  modem 
invention,  he  was  in  Egypt  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities, 
and  one  of  the  eight  i»rimary  gods  (Herod.  L  II.  cap.  cxlv.). 
The  hymn  of  Orpheus  in  honour  of  Pan  shows  the  chaiacter 
of  majesty  and  gn^atness  with  which  the  ancient  theolo^ 
invt^sted  that  deity,  and  how  it  was  possible  for  all  classes 
of  the  community  to  regard  him  with  reverence  : 

*- 1  invoke  thee,  O  powerful  Pan !  mighty  Huler  of  all  the 
p(>w«.»r8  of  the  Universe,  who  includest  in  thjself  hearea. 
the  sea,  the  earth,  the  queen  of  all  things,  and  immortal 
fivi»,  for  these  are  members  of  thy  immense  body.  Come, 
O  beneficent  Spirit,  source  of  all  motion,  who  movest  in  a 
circle,  bonie  on  a  chariot  of  glory  surrounded  by  the  seasons. 

"Author  of  generation  .  .  .  divine  enthusiasm,  then 
transport  that  warmest  and  givest  life  to  the  soul !  Thou 
dwellest  among  the  stars,  and  rulest  the  symphony  of  the 
universe  by  thy  melodious  songs.  From  thee  proceed 
dreams,  visions,  and  those  sudden  alarms  which  tenify 
mortals.  Thou  tiikest  thy  pleasure  amongst  the  rocks,  the 
fountains,  and  the  pastures  of  the  earth  !  nothing'  escapes 
thy  sight.  .  .  •  Searcher  into  uU  things,  thou  takest  delight 
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in  hearing  the  echo  of  thy  eternal  harmony.  (Jod,  begotten 
of  everything,  and  who  in  thy  turn  begettest  everything ! 
thou  who  art  invoked  by  different  names,  sovereign  Buler  of 
the  world,  who  givest  increase,  fertility,  and  light  to  all 
things,  who  dwellest  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  caves,  fear- 
ful in  thy  wrath,  thou  true  double-horned  Jove.  Thou  hast 
made  the  earth,  thou  makest  the  seas  feel  thy  power :  the 
Ocean  obeys  thee,  and  even  air  and  fire  acknowledge  thy 
power.  All  the  elements  follow  the  path  which  thou  pre- 
scribest  to  them,  notwithstanding  their  inconstant  nature, 
and  provide  rain  with  the  food  they  stand  in  need  of. 
"Receive,  O  sacred  source  of  our  pleasures  and  our  trans- 
ports, our  vows,  together  with  our  incense ;  grant  that  we 
may  end  our  career  happUy,  and  keep  from  us  all  that  can 
alarm  us." 

The  representations  of  the  gods,  whether  by  means  of 
hieroglyphs,  or  symbols,  or  statues,  were  a  species  of  sacred 
writing,  of  which  the  priests  and  the  initiated  alone  under- 
stood the  meaning.  Porphyry  (apud  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang. 
1.  in.  cap.  vii.)  says  that  those  who  see  nothing  in  the 
statues  of  the  gods  but  representations  of  men,  or  masses 
of  wood  and  stone,  resemble  those  who  see  nothing  in  a 
book  but  paper  or  tablets.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom. 
1.  V.)  calls  the  four  gilt  statues  which  were  carried  in  the 
Egyptian  processions,  and  which  represented  two  dogs, 
a  hawk,  and  an  ibis,  written  characters.  He  sees  in  the 
two  last  animals  emblems  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  in 
the  others  the  symbolic  representations  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, and  of  the  parts  of  the  horizon  which  watch  over 
the  gates  of  night  and  of  day.  Whether  he  is  correct  or 
not  in  this  supposition,  it  is  certain  that  these  figures  had  a 
hidden  and  enigmatic  meaning.  The  very  materials  of  the 
statues  were  chosen,  as  Porphyry  tells  us  (apud  Euseb.  ibid.), 
to  represent  the  opinions  of  theologians  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  di£Perent  deities.  Thus,  as  the  Deity  was  held 
to  be  luminous  by  its  essence,  and  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
the  ethereal  fire  in  a  region  invisible  to  mortals,  all  matter 
which  shines  and  has  a  brilliant  polish,  such  as  the  marble 
of  Paros,  crystal,  and  ivory,  gives  us  a  feeble  idea  of  this 
luminous  being.  GU>ld  is  by  its  brightness  an  image  of 
his  essence  which  nothing  can  stain,  for  nothing  can  stain 
the  purity  and  brightness  of  gold.    Others,  however,  have 
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preft^rrod  bLaok  stone,  iii  order  to  represent  tlie  mvsteri^ 
darknortH  of  Nature.  PorpLvry  says  that  white  is  the  col 
a88i«^iied  to  the  sui)erior  deities  who  dwell  on  Olympus,  s 
that  tlie  sphere  and  all  spherical  shapes  are  assigned  to 
universt*,  to  the  sun  and  nux>n,  and  even  to  Fortune  and Hfl 
Thus  we  have  a  rei>resentation  of  the  Sun  as  Horu3  J 
HarjMMTates  placed  on  the  lotus,  the  summit  of  whicl 
Rpht>rioal.  Pausanias  (Messen.)  represents  Fortune  bold 
the  liorn  of  plenty  in  one  hand,  and  supporting  a  globe 
her  liea<l. 

A  nu»re  enijifmatic  style  of  writing  was  exhibited  i 
statue  which  represented  the  moon  in  her  first  days 
increase  in  the  town  of  Apollo  in  Egypt  (Euseb.  ibid.  1. 
cap.  xi.).  This  8ynil)olic  figure  was  a  man  with  a  hai 
heatl,  who  was  subjugating  Typhon,  or  the  principle 
darkness,  who  was  represented  by  a  hippopotamus.  ' 
whitt*  colour  of  the  statues,  adds  Porphyry,  represents 
whiti.'ness  of  the  new  light  of  the  moon,  and  the  hawk's  1; 
shows  Ihiit  this  light  is  given  to  her  by  the  sun,  for 
hawk  is  the  sacn.»d  animal  destined  to  represent  the  i 
both  on  account  of  its  lightness,  and  of  its  tendency  to 
towards  those  elevated  regions  from  which  light  comes 
us.  The  hii>i>opotamus  signifies  the  West,  continues  1 
l>hyry,  or  the  regions  of  the  lowered  pole,  which  swai 
up  the  stars  at  a  certain  portion  of  their  course. 

Maimonides  (More-Nevoch.  cap.  xxx.)  shows  us  ! 
this  image-worship  was  bound  up  with  the  wants  of  n 
whose  gtKKl  or  evil  fortune  depended  entirely  on  the  g 
or  evil  influence  of  the  heavens  upon  the  earth,  and 
proves  that  this  worship  was  founded  entirely  upon  as 
logy,  and  proceiHled  fr<»m  the  necessity  of  drawino>  d 
goinl  influences  fri>m  ln»aven,  and  repelling  those  wl 
were  evil.  lie  says  "  If  you  inquire  into  the  reasons  "^ 
the  stars  and  their  images  were  worshipped,  you  will 
that  it  was  usually  considered  certain  that  the  worshii 
the  stars  brought  fertility  iipim  the  earth  ;  that  the  neg 
of  their  worship,  and  the  crimes  by  which  they  v 
offended,  caused  the  most  fearful  plagues  to  fall  upon  to 
and  countries ;  that  the  husbandman's  attempts  to  dear 
ground  and  render  it  more  habitable  cannot  but  be 
tremely  pleasing  to  the  stars ;  that  the  priests  and  minis 
of  those  idols  announced  (uicl  published  in  all  religious 
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semblies  that  the  worship  paid  to  them  caused  rain  to 
descend  on  the  earth,  fertilised  it,  and  caused  the  trees  to 
be  laden  with  finiits  .  .  .  that  sages  and  prophets  from  the 
most  ancient  times  wished  that  on  festival  days  musical 
instruments  should  be  heard  round  these  idols,  assuring  men 
that  the  gods  would  load  with  benefits  those  who  thus 
honoured  them,  would  keep  diseases  from  them,  and 
would  cover  the  earth  and  the  trees  with  crops  and  with 
fruit." 

The  Emperor  Julian  gives  the  following  account,  which  is 
the  most  correct  that  we  .possess,  of  the  nature  of  idol- 
worship  in  its  origin,  and  in  the  primitive  intention  of  the 
inventors  of  images  (Jul.  Imp.  Fragm.  pp.  637,  539) : — 

"The  statues  of  the  gods,  the  altars  which  have  been 
raised  to  them,  the  sacred  fire  which  is  kept  up  in  their 
honour,  and,  generaDj  speaking,  all  symbols  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  been  consecrated  by  our  fathers  as  symbols  of  the 
presence  of  the  gods,  not  in  order  that  we  should  look  upon 
them  as  gods,  but  that  we  may  honour  the  gods  by  means  of 
them. 

"  In  fact,  being  ourselves  connected  with  bodies,  we  ought 
to  render  a  bodily  worship  to  the  gods.  These  gods,  them- 
selves incorporeal  by  their  nature,  have  presented  to  us 
their  first  images  in  the  second  order  of  gods,  or  in  those 
which  revolve  etemaUy  on  the  vault  of  heaven.  But  not 
being  able  to  pay  corporeal  worship  in  a  direct  manner  to 
these  first  images  of  the  Deity,  which  by  their  nature  have 
no  need  of  it,  we  have  established  a  third  order  of  gods  on 
the  earth  in  the  statues  and  images  of  the  gods,  and  the 
worship  by  which  we  honour  them  serves  to  render  the 
gods  themselves  favourable  to  us.  For  just  as  they  who 
revere  and  honour  the  statues  of  princes  endeavour  thereby 
to  win  their  good-will  and  their  favour,  although  this 
homage  adds  nothing  to  the  happiness  of  the  princes,  so 
the  worship  paid  to  the  images  of  the  gods,  who,  by  their 
nature,  have  no  need  of  it,  does  not  fail  to  procure  for  him 
who  pays  it  the  favour  and  the  protection  of  these  same 
deities.  It  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  truly  religious 
soul  to  pay  eagerly  all  the  honour  we  can  to  the  Deity.  .  .  . 
Although  God  wants  nothing,  it  does  not  follow  that  for 
that  reason  man  ought  not  to  offer  him  anything.  For  if 
he  does  not  stand  in  need  of  the  honour  we  pay  him  by 
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Hon^s  and  lijiims,  dctes  it  follow  that  we  oaght  to  depri 
him  of  that  also?  Neither,  therefore,  ought  we  to  reft 
him  that  which  men  pay  to  him  bj  the  works  of  their  haK 
or  a1x»lish  a  worship  which  has  been  established,  not  oo 
for  three  thousand  years,  but  from  the  remotest  antiqnii 
anion«^  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

^*  \Vt'  arc  nut  so  blind  as  to  take  the  works  of  our  lus 
fnv  jj^tnls.     Ii(K)king  at  the  statues  of  the  gods,  therefore. 
»'  n<'ithcr  c<»nsidcr  them  as  mere  wood  and  stone,  nor  as  bei 

!  really  jrods.      In  faot^  we  do  not   consider   the  statue* 

]»rinccs  as  mere  pieces  of  wood,  as  mere  masses  of  stone 
of  bronze,  neither  do  we  regard  them  as  being  our  kin^ 
our  princes,  but  as  bein^  their  effigies,  their  images.  W 
ever  loves  his  prince,  tlierefore,  sees  tlie  representation 
him  with  pleasure :  the  father  who  loves  his  sou.  and  i 
son  who  loves  his  father,  look  with  pleasure  on  what^ 

(rci-alls  their  features  to  them.  For  the  same  reason,  he  i 
loves  the  puis  contemplates  their  images  and  likenes 
with  pl«*asure,  reverin*^  with  religious  awe  the  iuFisiUe  g 
wln»sc  eyes  an.»  fixed  ujK^n  him. 

"  These  statues,  made  by  men^s  hands,  can  be  destroi 
but  those  which  the  gods  have  made  as  living  imagei 
their  invisible  substance,  those  celestial  bodies  which  : 
ab<»v(*  our  heads,  are  incorruptible  and  eternal  images  of 
I)«'ity.  Nevertheless,  not  only  the  statues  of  the  gods, 
their  temples,  their  altars,  even  their  priests,   deserve 

I.  resiKM't/' 

"  Tlh're  is  no  one,'*  says  Celsus  (Orig.  contra  Cels.l.  VI 
"  so  foolish  and  absurd  as  to  believe  that  these  things 
really  j^mIs,  and  not  the  symbols  wliich  we  adore  in  hon 
of  the  Deity.  In  Ariiobius  (1.  VI.  p.  229,  ex  edit.  Fp 
see  also  Lact.  1.  II.  cap.  ii.)  the  Pagan  sajs  to  the  Christi 
*'  You  deceive  yourselves,  for  we  do  not   believe  that 

i  bniss,  the  ^old,  and  the  silver  which    compose    the  stat 

are  (J(m1,  but  we  serve  God  in  them,  and  we  venerate 
gtnls  SIS  dw<»llin«:^  in  them  by  means  of  consecration."  Tl 
Tagan  idolatry  diifered  in  no  resi>ect  from  the  worship  i 
veneration  shown  by  Christians  to  religious  statues  i 
jactures.  ConsUmtine,  bislu^p  of  Constance,  however,  m 
so  far  as  to  declare,  at  the  Second  Council  of  Nice,  " 
myself,  I  render  to  images  the  same  worship  of  honour  t 
is  due  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  let  him  be  anathematiied 
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a  Marcionite  and  Manichsean,  who  shall  refuse  to  do  the 
same  *'  (Act  iv.,  near  the  end). 

Men  were  not  wanting  among  the  Pagans  who  endea- 
voured to  recall  men  to  a  higher  and  purer  faith.  Maximus 
of  Tyre  speaks  of  "  the  God,  the  Father  and  Founder  of 
all  that  exists,  older  than  the  Sun,  older  than  the  heavens, 
greater  than  all  Time,  than  all  ages,  and  than  all  the  works 
of  Nature  !  No  words  can  express,  no  eye  can  see  Him  .... 
What  are  we  to  say  respecting  His  images  P  Only  this  :  let 
men  understand  that  there  is  but  one  Divine  Nature. 
Whether  the  art  of  Phidias  preserves  his  memory  among  the 
Greeks,  or  the  worship  of  animals  among  the  Egyptians,  a 
river  here,  or  a  flame  of  fire  there,  I  do  not  blame  the  variety 
of  the  representations :  only  let  men  understand  that  there 
is  but  One  God,  only  let  them  love  but  One,  only  let  them 
preserve  but  One  in  their  memory."  The  following  passage 
from  Plato's  Republic  (1.  II.)  also  shows  that  the  philo- 
sophers were  far  from  admitting  the  possibility  of  the  visible 
appearance  of  Gk)d.  He  says :  "  If  God  were  to  become 
metamorphosed,  he  would  assume  either  a  more  or  a  less 
perfect  form.  Now  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  he  can 
assume  a  more  perfect  form,  for  in  that  case  there  would  be 
something  more  perfect  than  God,  which  is  absurd.  It  is 
impious  to  admit  that  he  can  change  himself  into  something 
less  perfect,  for  God  cannot  degrade  himself,  besides,  he 
would  appear  in  a  form  other  than  his  own,  he  would  lie, 
because  he  would  appear  to  be  that  which  he  was  not.  We 
must  therefore  conclude  that  he  remains  in  his  own  simple 
form,  which  is  Beauty  and  Perfection." 

Plotinus  (Ennead.  iv.  1.  III.  cap.  xi.)  thinks  that  the  wise 
men  of  old  established  sacrifices  and  carved  statues  because 
they  wished  to  bring  the  Deity  nearer  to  men ;  that  having 
studied  the  nature  of  the  Universal  Soul,  they  had  observed 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  direct  the  action  of  it,  and  as  it 
were  to  hold  it  captive  in  matter  so  moulded  as  to  enable 
this  soul  to  act  upon  it  and  communicate  to  it  a  portion  of 
itself;  that  imitative  forms  were  the  surest  methods  of 
securing  it,  and  that  it  resembled  in  this  condition  the 
mirror  when  it  is  sufficiently  polished  to  reflect  an  image. 
For  Nature  has  contrived,  with  admirable  art,  to  render  the 
germs  which  she  contains  visible  by  means  of  imitation. 

Marsilius  Ficinus,  his  commentator  (Comm.  Ennead.  L  lY, 
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capp.  xl.  xlii.  xliii.),  i3eveloping  this  theory,  tella  ns  tt 
who  prayed  to  a  star  in  a  suitable  frame  of  mind  re( 
the  spirits  of  life  which  are  disseminated  together  wit 
rays  of  the  star,  and  that  as  all  the  fixed  stars  are  bou 
the  firmament,  their  life  is  bound  in  the  same  ■way  t 
TTniversal  Sonl,  to  which  onrs  is  also  bound.  He  spee 
the  art  by  which  the  Magi  thought  they  were  able  to 
this  celestial  action,  and  keep  up  a,  correspondence  be 
heaven  and  earth  by  means  of  certain  sacrifices  and  pr 
He  quotes  Albumaaar,  and  other  astrologers  who  had 
upon  particular  positions  of  the  stare  under  which  p: 
and  sacrifices  acquired  their  greatest  power,  St.  Aug 
(De  Civit.  Dei,  1.  XXI.  cap.  vi.)  himself  believed  in 
magical  rites,  for  he  speaks  of  the  famous  lamp  of  the  t 
of  Venus  which  never  went  out,  and  never  required 
replenished.  He  considers  it  probable  that  some  spi 
demon  was  made  to  interfere  under  the  name  of  Venn 
to  produce  this  phenomenon  ;  for  he  says  that  we  are  a 
attract  demons,  and  persuade  them  to  come  and  direll 
below  by  means  of  charms  to  which  they  are  sensible, 
as  certain  stones,  herbs,  animals,  and  magical  formnlse. 

There  are  no  mysteries  in  Tmth :  they  only  beltM 
error  and  imposture.  As  our  bodily  diseases  have  give: 
to  quackery,  so  our  passions  have  given  rise  to  those  reli 
institutions  which  are  called  Initiations  and  Mysteries, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  have  ever  been  of  use  to  : 
kind.  It  is  the  nature  of  goodness  that  it  can  only  sj 
from  the  pure  sources  of  truth  and  of  philosophy. 
ancient  legislators  held  that  the  people  required  a  reli 
which  is  true  enough  provided  that  it  is  based  upot 
worship  of  virtue  and  admiration  of  the  works  of  Natun 
moral  teaching  would  then  be  founded  upon  truth, 
when  religion  is  made  for  the  people  it  can  only  be  fon 
on  imposture. 

It  is  true  that  the  ancients  only  looked  upon  this  meai 
inculcating  religion  as  the  last  that  ought  to  be  resorte 
and  that  Timteus  (apud  Plat.)  has  compared  the  use 
to  the  use  of  poison  in  medicine.  But  their  successors 
forgotten  that  poison  ought  only  to  be  administere 
intinitesimally  small  doses,  and  by  very  cautious  hi 
aud  unfortunately  the  poison  has  been  administered  wit 
sttut,  and  the  administration  of  it  has  been  confided  it 
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-.  most  treacherous  and  incapable  hands.  In  the  Augustan 
period  we  see  the  great  historian  Livy  showing  in  many  of 
his  chapters  how  disgracefully  credulous  he  and  his  fellow- 
countrymen  were,  Rome  owed  her  ascendancy  to  her  moral 
virtues  ;  when  superstition  alone  remained  to  her,  the 
sceptre  of  the  world  broke  in  her  hands,  and  the  conquerors 
of  the  world  became  vile  slaves  when  despotism  bound  them 
with  the  irons  of  superstition.  The  Romans  had  never  been 
so  eager  to  adopt  foreign  modes  of  faith  as  they  were  under 
the  emperors,  who  encouraged  superstition  because  they  saw 
the  power  it  gave  them  over  the  liberties  of  their  subjects. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  Egypt.  Men  were  degraded  in 
that  country  by^  sacerdotal  despotism,  and  by  kings  elected 
by  the  priests.     The  Chaldsean  priests,  who  attributed  every- 

I  thing  to  the  stars,  and  who  looked  upon  them  as  so  many 
gods,  had  invented  the  art  of  modifying  their  influences, 
augmenting  their  benignity,  and  averting  their  malignity. 
The  men  who  compared  the  administration  of  the  universe 
to  a  great  monarchy,  of  which  the  stars,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  intelligent,  were  the  ministers,  and  of  which 
the  Sun  was  the  supreme  head,  caused  it  to  be  believed  that 
it  was  possible  to  treat  with  the  king  of  the  universe  and  his 
ministers  as  one  would  treat  with  an  Eastern  despot  and  the 
ministers  of  his  power,  and  to  gain  his  favour,  as  one  would 
gain  theirs,  by  means  of  prayers  and  presents. 

At  a  subsequent  period  legislators  conceived  the  idea  of 
applying  religion  to  politics  and  to  morality ;  for  the  religion 
of  antiquity,  regarded  from  its  mythological  aspect,  was  by 
no  means  calculated  to  inculcate  lessons  of  virtue.  Initia- 
tion was  the  moral  side  of  religion.  Thus  Lucian  makes 
Menippus  say,  that  having  found  nothing  in  the  poets  which 
was  contrary  to  good  morals  and  to  good  laws,  and  having 
seen  that  the  conduct  of  the  gods  was  always  contrary  to 
that  of  respectable  people,  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
going  down  to  the  infernal  regions  in  order  to  learn  there 
from  Tiresias,  a  wise  and  inspired  man,  the  moral  rules 
which  he  ought  to  observe — which  is  a  figurative  way  of 
saying  that  the  principles  of  morality,  which  could  not  be 
found  in  the  philosophers  or  in  the  poets,  were  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  sanctuary,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  the  world  to  come.  If  imposture  and  de- 
lusion could  be  necessary  to  inculcate  lessons  of  justice  and 
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of  virtae,  these  legislators  might  hare  been  excuB 
bringing  about  this  strange  aasociation ;  for  religion  1 
lea«t  in  appearance,  a  more  noble  and  more  useful  aii 
the  time  that  it  became  applied  to  these  sabjects. 
sight  of  the  order  which  reigns  throughout  the  ni 
seemed  to  indicate  to  men  that  the  gods  themselTi 
given  them  the  example  of  the  order  which  ouglit  t 
in  their  social  institations.  It  was  said  that  it  yr 
possible  to  please  tlie  gods  more  than  by  imitating 
that  virtae  had  more  power  than  offering  in  rei 
them  &vourable  to  ns,  and  whereas  their  power  alo: 
hitherto  been  insisted  upon,  their  justice  was  now  h 
prominently  forward.  This  was  the  origin  of  th 
which  the  Egyptian  priests  accredited,  and  which  the 
poets  who  travelled  in  Egypt  brought  to  their  own  ct 
that  the  gods  went  in  various  disguises  into  the  dj 
towns  as  strangers  in  order  to  be  themselves  iritne 
the  actions  of  men,  and  to  see  whether  they  ret 
justice  or  the  reverse  (Diod.  1.  I.  cap.  viii.).  This 
origin  of  the  story  of  the  angels  going  to  Solium  disgti 
men,  and  this  was  also  the  basis  upon  which  the  fount 
of  the  initiations  were  laid,  and  the  perfection  of  aocie 
the  object  proposed.  The  name  of  Thesmophora,  or  legii 
was  given  to  the  goddess  to  whom  the  honour  < 
institution  was  attributed,  by  which  it  was  sought  to 
posterity  that  initiations  and  laws,  being  derived  &c 
same  source,  had  also  the  same  aim, — the  perfect 
society, 

From  this  time,  as  Plutarch  (De  Placit.  Mac.  Ph: 
cap.  vi.)  truly  observes,  belief  in  the  gods  was  estal 
on  the  triple  basis  of  philosophy,  or  rather  of  pi 
knowledge,  on  mythology,  and  on  legislation.  Th 
posing  picture  of  the  universe  and  the  marvels  of  n 
logical  poetry  provided  legislators  with  scenes  aa  wox 
as  they  were  varied,  which  were  exhibited  in  the  sanct 
of  Egypt,  Asia,  and  Greece.  All  that  could  contribi 
illusion  and  to  pleasure,  all  the  resources  of  mechanic 
and  of  magic,  which  was  at  that  time  merely  the 
knowledge  and  imitation  of  natural  phenomena,  a 
pomp  of  festivals,  with  their  rich  and  varied  decoratioi 
vestments,  majestic  ceremonials,  music  with  her  enchi 
powers,  choruses,  dances,  the  loud  clashing  of  the  en 
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'  which  was  intended  to  excite  enthusiasm  and  religious  mad- 
it  ness,  which  was  more  favourable  to  religious  ideas  than 
ii  calm  reason,  were  put  into  action  in  order  to  attach  and 
fi  attract  the  multitude  to  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries, 
i  Music  and  philosophy  were  the  two  primary  agencies  set 
ji  forth  by  the  philosophers  of  old  as  a  means  of  perfecting 
i  human  nature,  and  the  dogmas  of  Elysium  and  Tartarus 
i  were  only  invented  for  those  whom  it  is  easier  to  guide  by 
li;  the  illusions  of  imagination  than  by  reason.  Timseus  of 
In  Locris  (cap.  vi.  §  9)  says :  "  Music,  and  philosophy  which 
if  guides  her,  have  been  appointed  by  the  laws  and  by  the 
^  gods  to  perfect  the  soul.  They  accustom,  they  persuade, 
i  they  compel  its  irrational  portion  to  obey  the  other  portion. 
|i  They  soften  that  part  which  is  irascible,  they  tranquillize 
^  concupiscences,  and  they  prevent  either  of  them  from  rising 
I  against  reason,  or  from  remaining  idle  when  reason  calls 
J  them  either  to  act  or  to  enjoy  themselves.  For  all  wisdom 
consists  in  acting  and  restraining  oneself  according  to 
reason.  A  venerable  and  august  philosophy  has  freed  us 
from  our  errors  to  give  us  knowledge  ;  it  has  withdrawn  our 
minds  from  profound  ignorance  to  raise  them  to  the  con- 
templation of  divine  things,  by  means  of  which  man  becomes 
happy  when  he  knows  how  to  unite  moderation  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world,  and  becoming  activity  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  with  knowledge." 

Timseus,  however,  admits  that  poetical  fictions  respecting 
the  justice  of  the  gods,  and  the  punishments  they  inflict  upon 
men  for  their  crimes  may  be  used  as  an  extreme  remedy  for 
those  whom  neither  education,  nor  philosophy,  nor  the  terrors 
of  the  law  had  any  effect  upon.  He  admits  that  they  are 
&lsehoods,  but  says  that  falsehood  may  be  used  for  those 
over  whom  truth  has  no  power.  This  maxim  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  philosophers  whom  Cicero  (De  Nat.  Deor.  1. 
I.  cap.  xlii.)  speaks  of.  They  said :  "  Religious  ideas  have  all 
been  invented  by  the  wise  for  the  benefit  of  society,  in  order 
to  lead  by  these  means  those  whom  reason  could  not  reclaim." 
That  portion  of  them  which  endeavoured  to  attach  men  to 
morality  and  to  obedience  to  the  laws  by  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment and  the  hope  of  reward  no  doubt  included  such  alle- 
gorical teaching  as  the  Egyptian  story  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  Atlantis  in  consequence  of  the  vices  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  submersion  of  the  world  in  the  time  of  Deucalion,  the 
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periodic  destructionB  of  the  uniTerse  when  virtue  haj 
appeared,  and  vice  had  reached  its  greatest  height 
Elysium,  Tartarus,  and  Purgatory.  Lucian  (De  Lnctt 
that  the  poeta  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  other  tnjtbol 
writers  wlio  have  been  appointed  to  guide  the  opini< 
those  whom  the  pliilosophers  call  the  good  folks,  the  i 
who  have  believed  their  fictions,  and  respected  tfaen 
they  were  a  sacred  law,  taught  that  there  existed  bel< 
earth  a  deep  abyss  called  Tartarus,  aud  it  is  on  this  oc 
that  he  gives  a  description  of  the  infernal  regions.  T 
says:  "As  to  himwho  is  unruly  and  rebelUons  against w: 
let  the  punishment  which  the  law  threatens  fall  npoi 
and  let  him  even  be  alarmed  by  the  religious  terrors 
those  works  in  which  the  vengeance  of  the  celestial  ■ 
and  the  inevitable  punishments  which  are  destined  f 
guilty  in  hell  are  described,  impress  upon  men,  as  v 
the  other  fictions  which  the  poet  of  Ionia  has  co 
according  to  the  ancient  religious  beliefs.  For  as  tlw 
is  sometimes  healed  by  poisons  when  the  disease  w 
yield  to  more  healthy  remedies,  so  men's  minds  are  1 
order  by  falsehoods  when  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  by 
Let  even  the  terror  of  those  dogmas  from  foreign  la 
added,  if  necessary,  which  make  the  sools  of  effemina 
timid  men  pass  into  the  bodies  of  women,  whose  we) 
exposes  them  to  wrong,  the  souls  of  murderers  pass  in 
bodies  of  wild  beasts,  those  of  lewd  men  into  wild  Ix 
hogs,  those  of  frivolous  and  changeable  men  into  bird 
those  of  the  idle,  the  sluggards,  the  ignorant,  and 
into  fish.  It  is  the  just  Nemesis  who  regulates  these  p 
ments  in  another  life  in  concert  with  the  terrestrial  god 
avenge  the  crimes  which  they  have  witnessed.  Thi 
who  is  the  judge  of  all  things  has  confided  the  adi 
tration  of  this  lower  world  to  them." 

Timseus  evidently  agreed  with  those  who  held  it 
lawful  to  make  use  of  illusion  and  imposture  to  keef 
within  the  hounds  of  justice  and  of  duty.  To  gaii 
further  power,  the  ancient  legislators,  as  Diodonis  Sicn 
I,  cap.  xciv.)  testifies,  pretended  that  they  had  received 
laws  from  the  gods.  He  tells  lis  that  Menes,  the  first 
later  of  the  Egjptians,  who  gave  them  the  first  written 
pretended  that  he  had  received  them  from  Mercury 
hod  dictated  them  to  him  himself;  that  Minos,  who,  at 
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ing  to  Paiisanias  (Laonice,  p.  82),  never  deliberated  upon 
legislation  without  being  assisted  by  Jupiter,  and  Lycurgus 
at  Lacedaemon,  asserted  the  same,  and  that  this  deceit  had 
been  practised  by  all  legislators  in  every  nation.  He  says 
that  Zathraustes  among  the  Arimaspes  gave  the  Good  Spirit 
the  credit  of  his  laws ;  that  Zamolxis  among  the  Getae,  who 
admitted  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  said  he  had  received 
them  from  Vesta ;  and  that,  lastly,  Moses  among  the  Jews 
pretended  to  have  received  his  laws  from  Jehovah,  or  from 
Jav,  as  he  calls  him. 

"Whither  art  thou   going?"  says  Archelaus  to  Manes 
(Act.  disput.  Arch.  Monum.  Eccles.  Grsec.  et  Lat.  p.  60). 
"  Art  thou  going,  O  barbarian,  to  impose  upon  the  multitude 
and  to  enact  thy  play  in  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of 
thy  deity?  "     This  speech  might  have  been  addressed  to  all 
priests  and  heads  of  initiations :  they  were  never  anything 
but  actors,  and  their  representations  were  never  anything 
but  more  or  less  amusing  dramas,  acted  in  more  or  less 
magnificent  theatres.      In  the  dramatic  representations  of 
Mithra  and  of  Isis,  griffins  were  exhibited  among  the  scenes 
of  the  initiation.     The  initiated  persons  were  placed  behind 
a  curtain,  which  was  suddenly  withdi-awn,  and  the  represen- 
tations of  the  griffins  appeared  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectators 
on  the  day  of  the  great  Mithraic  initiation  (Philip,  della  Torre, 
p.  202;  Vandal.  Dissert,  ad  Taurobol.  p.  10).      Fantastic 
figures,  such  as  Indian  dragons  and  hyperborean  griffins, 
were  made  to  appear  (Apul.  Metam.  1.  XI.).     This  exhibition 
appears  to  have  taken  place  on  the  eighth  of  the  Kalends  of 
May.     There  were  also  pantomimic  exhibitions  and  scenes 
with   machinery,   which  was,  no   doubt,   the   reason    why 
Archelaus  asked  Manes  if  he  was  going  to  act  his  play.     The 
hierophants  contrived  that  darkness  should   conceal    their 
mysteries  with  its  veil,  because  it  ia  favourable  to  delusion, 
Initiation  was  carried  on  in  dark  caves ;  thick  groves  were 
planted  round  the  temples  to  create  in  them  that  darkness 
which  creates  a  species  of  religious  awe.     The  very  name  of 
mystery,   according  to  Demetrius  Phalerius,  was   a  meta- 
phorical expression  which  indicated  the  secret  terror  which 
darkness  inspired.     Some  think,  however,  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  Egyptian  word  mistor,  a  veil.     The  mysteries  were 
almost  always  celebrated  at  night  (Demetr.  de  Elocut.  §  101), 
and  they  were  usually  called  vigils,  or  nocturnal  sacrifices 
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(Cic.  de  Legibus,  1.  II.  Aristoph-.  Schol.)<  All  religions 
liad  their  pervigilia,  or  sacred  vigils  (Efogr.  Hist.  Eccl. 
cap.  si.).  These  nights  were  called  holy  and  mystic  n: 
(Sopat.  Qufest.  338).  Easter-eve  is  one  of  the  vigile 
Pervigilium  Paschffi  (Etym.  Mag.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deorum,  1 
Initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Samothrace  took  pla< 
night,  as  did  also  the  ceremonies  of  initiation  into 
mysteries  of  lais,  of  which  Apuleius  speaks,  and  the  < 
mysteries  also. 

It  is  evident  by  the  way  in  which  Apuleius  speaks  o 
mysteries  of  lais  that  the  great  object  of  them  was  t 
before  the  initiated  person  a  representation  of  the  life  to  c 
He  speaks  as  follows  (Metam.  1.  XI.)  of  what  he  has  i 
"I  have  been  near  tlie  confines  of  death:  having  cr 
the  threshold  of  Proserpine,  I  have  returned  thence  thr 
all  the  elements.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  sun  appt 
to  me  with  dazzling  brightness.  I  have  been  in  the  prei 
of  the  higher  and  lower  deities,  and  I  have  worshipped 
while  I  was  close  to  them."  The  goddess  told  him  that  ■ 
he  departed  this  life  he  would  go  down  to  Hades,  tht 
would  dwell  in  Elysiiiin,  and  that  from  that  very  momei 
might  look  forward  to  a  long  life  on  earth,  on  which  he  v 
live  happy  and  full  of  honourunder  her  protection.  Isii 
the  power  of  avertitig  the  malign  influences  of  the  stai 
preventing  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  Fates,  ai 
enabling  sailors  to  escape  the  dangers  of  the  seas. 
sect  of  initiated  persons  was  promised  a  heaven  which 
agreeable  to  their  tastes.  The  Thracians,  who  were  foi 
wine,  and  drank  deeply  of  it,  were  promised  banquets, 
nectar  which  was  to  keep  them  eternally  intoxic 
Mahomet  promised  the  Asiatics,  who  were  fond  of  womi 
paradise  of  young  houris,  or  of  women  ever  yonng  and 
virgin.  The  Christians,  whose  sect  arose  in  a  country  w 
celestial  harmony  and  choirs  of  angels  and  other  spirit 
whom  the  Chaldceans  had  formed  a  hierarchy  which  ez4 
through  all  the  spheres,  are  held  in  great  esteem,  hi 
Paradise  in  which  the  angels  sing  hymns  for  ever  befor 
throne  of  God,  The  Greeks,  who  loved  art,  dancing,  m 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  rural  festivals,  were  to  find  all  1 
pleasures  in  Elysium,  and  to  gratify  the  tastes  which 
had  while  on  earth. 

In  Lucian  (Hist  Vera;,  vol.  i.  p.  750)  we  have  a  descri' 
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of  his  pretended  arrival  in  the  Fortunate  Islands.  The  brilliant 
description  he  gives  of  them,  and  especially  of  the  city  of  the 
happy,  and  of  their  happiness,  resembles  that  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  in  the  Apocalypse  in  many  particulars,  as  has 
already  been  observed.  His  city  is  of  pure  gold,  the  walls 
are  of  emerald,  the  buildings  of  jasper,  the  altars  of  amethyst ; 
there  are  seven  gates  instead  of  twelve,  as  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, but  the  allusion  in  both  fictions  is  evidently  astro- 
logical :  there  is  no  night  there,  and  there  is  perpetual  spring. 
The  walls  of  the  town  are  bathed  by  a  river  composed  of  the 
most  exquisite  essences,  which  meanders  through  meadows 
enameUed  with  flowers ;  the  zephyr  gently  stirs  the  trees, 
which  bear  jfruit  twelve  times  a  year,  once  every  month,  as 
they  do  in  the  Apocalypse.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  five 
streams  of  water  flow  round  the  city,  and  there  are  seven 
rivers  of  milk.  The  sacred  feast  is  held  in  the  Elysian  Fields, 
and  it  is  enlivened  by  the  strains  of  music  and  the  songs  of 
poetry.  Homer,  Arion,  the  Lesbian  singer,  Anacreon,  and 
Stesichorus  are  there.  The  song  of  the  most  harmonious  birds 
fills  up  the  intervals  of  this  concert.  Two  fountains,  the 
fountain  of  mirth  and  the  fountain  of  pleasures,  are  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hall  of  feasting,  and  each  of  the  guests  drinks 
of  them  when  he  enters  it.  All  the  ancient  legislators,  sages, 
and  the  best-known  philosophers  of  Greece  are  present 
at  this  banquet.  In  Nonnus  (Dionys.  1.  V.)  the  seven 
spheres  are  represented  by  the  emblem  of  a  large  town, 
with  seven  gates,  each  of  which  is  called  after  a  planet, 
and  Cadmus  (or  Serpentarius)  builds  it  in  honour  of  his  wife 
Harmony  on  the  spot  where  a  cow  who  has  the  crescent 
moon  on  her  thigh  has  just  laid  down,  that  is,  under  the 
Celestial  Bull,  the  sign  of  lo  and  Venus,  which  was  the  first 
sign  in  ancient  times,  and  the  point  from  which  the  movement 
of  the  spheres  began. 

Cadmus,  who,  like  Apollo,  had  conquered  the  serpent 
Python,  lays  the  foundations  of  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  and 
espouses  the  lovely  Harmony,  the  daughter  of  Venus  and 
Mars  (Dionys.  1.  V.  ver.  54).  He  lays  out  his  streets  in  the 
direction  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  He  gives  his 
enclosure  a  circular  form,  and  makes  seven  openings  in  it,  to 
imitate  the  seven  divisions  of  the  heavens.  .  .  .  He  places 
seven  gates  in  them — the  number  of  the  seven  planets.  The 
first  gate  faced  the  West ;  it  was  sacred  to  the  Moon,  and 
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had  a  name  which  resembled  the  roaring  of  a  bull,  vhi 
the  animal  which  the  horned  moon  harnesses  to  her  cb 
The  next  gate  to  that  of  the  Moon  was  sacred  to  Me 
the  next  planet  to  her ;  and  the  third  to  Yenaa  or  Aphi 
Tlie  fourth,  facing  the  East,  was  sacred  to  the  Son,  an 
placed  in  the  middle,  a*  the  Sun  ia  placed  in  the  mi 
tlifl  planetary  system.  This  gate  ia  called  the  gate  of  El 
or  of  Phaeton,  on  account  of  its  brilliancy.  The  fifth  j 
sacred  to  Mars,  which  is  sepai'ated  Iroin  YeotiB  by  thf 
or  Phaeton,  which  is  between  them.  The  sixth  ga^te, 
is  more  brilliant,  bears  the  sign  of  Jupiter.  The  last  | 
aacred  to  the  seventh  planet,  or  Saturn.  In  this  terr 
city  Cadmus  represents  the  arrangement  of  the  un 
and  the  Muaes  repair  to  it  to  celebrate  his  ma 
with  Harmony  by  their  songs.  Venus  ornaments  tht 
tial  bed,  and  the  Ismenian  Apollo,  mingling  atnoi 
Muses,  sings  on  his  scTen-striiiged  lyre  the  wedding  ol 
mony. 

This  allegory  represents  the  re-establishment  of  ha 
and  order  in  the  Universe  at  the  vernal  equinox,  ; 
restoration  of  the  Bull,  called  Venus,  the  point  to  whi 
movement  of  each  sphere  related.  Cadmus  ia  Serpet 
in  aspect  with  Taurus  which,  by  its  nocturnal 
announced  the  destruction  of  winter  and  of  darkness, 
were  brought  in  every  year  by  the  serpent  who  is  n 
the  pole,  who,  Theon  says,  is  the  serpent  who  waa  sli 
Cadmus  and  by  Apollo.  The  town  of  Bceotia  is  the  uni 
or  the  annual  re-establiahment  of  the  order  of  the  un 
under  the  Celestial  Bull. 

The  ancients  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  where 
Elysium  was  situated.  Plutarch  places  it  in  the  n 
hut  Plato,  in  his  Fhtedo,  has  placed  a  celestial  an^ 
earth  above  the  other,  which  resembles  the  celestial  Jemi 
of  the  Apocalypse.  This  is  the  ethereal  spot,  or  the  fre 
luminous  air  of  the  Pythagoreans  of  which  the  G 
Verses  of  Pythagoras  (Aurea  Carmiu.  rer.  70),  spea 
well  as  Hiei^les,  who  has  written  a  commentary  on  that  ■ 
This  was  the  true  Elysium,  to  which  virtuous  aonls  we 
enjoy  the  company  of  the  gods,  and  participate  in  the  s 
banquet  of  the  immortal  deities.  It  ia  there,  as  Plat 
serves,  that  the  soul,  freed  from  the  body,  becomes  reunil 
that  divine  element  which  bears  the  greatest  analogr 
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nature,  and  that  it  becomes  really  united  with  the  gcnis,  to 
live  eternally  with  them. 

Lueian  (ibid.  pp.  764  and  767)  has  also  placed  near  the 
Fortunate  Islands  six  other  islands,  called  the  Islands  of  the 
Impious,  from  which  vast  sheets  of  flame  proceeded.  A  fright- 
ful smell  of  sulphur,  pitch,  and  bitumen  emanated  from  it. 
A  black  thick  smoke  filled  the  air,  which  gave  forth  a  dew  of 
melted  pitch.  Mournful  cries,  the  howling  of  the  wretched 
victims,  and  the  noise  of  rods  was  heard  on  all  sides.  These 
islands  were  girt  by  steep  rocks.  The  soil  was  arid ;  not  a 
single  tree  or  spring  could  be  seen ;  but  there  were  rivers,  one 
of  which  was  a  hot  slough,  the  other  of  blood.  In  the  interior 
of  the  prison  another  river  flowed  which  was  all  fire,  and 
which  was  filled  with  fish  which  resembled  firebrands ;  others, 
which  were  smaller,  resembled  live  coals  in  motion.  False- 
hood was  one  of  the  crimes  which  was  most  severely  punished 
in  those  frightful  abodes. 

Lueian  gets  to  these  regions  after  seven  days'  travel  through 
the  air  (ibid.  p.  714),  like  John,  who,  after  traversing  the 
seven  spheres,  reaches  the  firmament,  at  the  four  comers  of 
which  are  the  four  celebrated  animals.  The  land  which  he 
reaches  is  the  moon,  where  souls,  according  to  Plutarch 
(De  Facie  in  Orbe  Lunse),  dwell  after  death.  Lueian  traverses 
the  spheres  like  John,  and  there  are  monsters,  hippogriffs, 
&c.,  which  very  much  resemble  those  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Lueian  travels  through  the  zodiac,  the  town  of  Lucifer,  and 
the  town  of  lustres  or  lanterns,  which  is  situated  near  the 
Pleiades  and  Hyades. 

The  author  of  the  apologue  of  the  man  who  had  returned 
to  life,  says  Plato  (De  Rep.  1.  X.),  ordered  him  to  observe 
carefully  everything  that  passed,  because  he  had  to  return 
to  earth  and  inform  the  living  of  what  happened  among  the 
dead.  He  observed,  therefore,  souls  which  went  oflF  by  the 
two  openings,  both  those  of  heaven  and  those  of  earth,  as 
soon  as  they  had  been  judged.  Through  one  of  the  openings 
of  the  earth  came  the  souls  which  came  in  order  to  be 
judged,  and  through  the  other  those  which  had  been  con- 
demned returned  to  the  deep  abysses  of  the  earth.  Through 
one  of  the  openings  of  the  sky  the  souls  of  the  just  re- 
ascended  towards  the  abode  of  light  and  eternal  happiness, 
and  through  the  other  they  descended  from  it  to  animate 
bodies.     Those  which  ascended  from  the  earth  appeared  to 
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be  dirty  and  dtiatr ;  those,  on  tfae  contrarr,  which  came 
troin  heaven  were  white  aod  luminoos.  Aa  they  tariv 
the  place  of  meeting  in  moltitndea,  thej  appeared 
wearied  with  long  trayel,  and  to  require  to  rest  in  the 
which  wa^  situated  in  the  midst  of  iheir  path.  There 
which  had  formerly  known  each  other  emhraced  one  ant 
and  all  of  them,  both  those  which  ascended  doai  eartl 
those  which  descended  from  heaven,  informed  thenu 
respecting  the  state  of  those  of  their  acqaaintance  wh( 
remained  there,  and  each  of  them  hastened  to  aDswer 
qnestions.  Those  which  arrived  from  the  earth,  still  pli 
in  grief,  and  weeping,  related  the  evils  they  had 
throagh,  and  which  they  had  witnessed  dnring  their  pi 
travels  nnder  the  earth,  which  lasted  not  less  than  a  thoi 
years.  The  author  of  the  Apocalypse  also  speaks  (chap 
of  an  interval  of  a  thousand  years  which  elapses  betwee 
first  and  the  second  death,  or  between  the  pass^|e  t 
place  of  happiness.  Plutarch,  as  we  have  seen,  placei 
spot  of  rest  in  the  moon,  where  openings  were  foni 
which  souls  went  in  and  out  to  go  to  heaven  or  earth.  ' 
they  gave  an  account  of  what  they  had  done.  £lysiaii 
situated  in  that  part  of  the  moon  which  looks  toward 
sky.  Tfae  Apocalvpse  (chap.  xx.  4}  also  causes  at  this 
period  of  the  millenary  interval  thrones  and  persons  b 
upon  them  to  whom  the  power  of  judging  was  gin 
appear.  The  interval  between  the  first  death  and  the  m 
or  the  passage  to  life  eternal,  is  clearly  indicated  in  Plat 
On  the  other  hand,  the  souls  which  came  down  from  h( 
related  the  marvels  which  they  had  seen,  and  describet 
delightful  existence  they  had  led  there. 

This  theological  fiction  respecting  the  travels  of  souls 
heaven  to  earth,  and  afterwards  from  earth  to  heaven 
not  confined  to  the  philosophers :  it  was  exhibited  ix 
sanctuaries,  and  it  formed  part  of  tfae  dogmas  of  initia 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  vision  of  John,  called  the  Apocal; 
Plato's  fiction,  or  the  revelation  of  this  Er  of  Pamphyli 
well  as  that  of  John,  had  the  same  moral  aim  as  the  £ 
of  ^sop,  which,  Mr.  Burnet  states,  formed  part  of  the  i 
manuscript  as  the  Apocalypse,  viz.  to  inspire  men  witl 
love  of  virtue  and  hatred  of  vice.  The  end  or  moral 
elusion  of  them  all,  therefore,  is,  that  we  must  prepare 
selves  to  appear  before  the  great  Judge  with  a  heart  free 
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L-  all  stain,  as  Socrates  says  in  the   Gorgias,  for  he  observes 

■  that  for  a  soul  stained  with  crimes  to  descend  to  hell  is  the 

■  greatest  of  all  evils.  Plato  draws  the  same  conclusion  from 
his  fable  of  Er,  from  which  he  deduces  that  it  is  necessary 

-  to  follow  the  paths  of  justice  and  wisdom  in  order  that  we 
may  one  day  be  able  to  pursue  that  elevated  road  which 
leads  to  heaven,  and  avoid  most  of  the  evils  to  which  the 
soul  is  exposed  during  its  subterranean  journey  of  a  thousand 
years.     Socrates,  in  the  Phsedo,  also  holds  that  it  is  necessary 

'  to  endeavour  to  purify  our  souls  from  passions  here  below  in 
order  to  be  ready  to  appear  at  the  time  when  destiny  calls 
us  to  hell. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  that  this  universally  spread 
fiction  had  no  other  object  than  that  which  is  so  evidently 
shown  by  the  moral  which  all  the  philosophers  drew  at  the 
end  of  these  species  of  religious  apologues.  It  was  a  great 
moral  truth  which  was  endeavoured  to  be  inculcated  under 
the  veil  of  a  great  fiction,  and  with  the  apparatus  of  a  great 
dramatic  exhibition,  such  as  that  of  the  mystic  phantoms 
which  were  made  to  appear  in  the  sanctuaries.  Attempts 
were  also  made  to  assure  men  against  the  terrors  of  death, 
and  against  the  frightful  idea  of  total  annihilation.  Death 
was  no  longer  anything  but  a  passage  to  a  more  happy 
state,  as  the  author  of  the  dialogue  called  Axiochus  says. 
He  adds,  however,  that  a  man  must  have  lived  a  good  life 
in  order  to  be  able  to  attain  to  this  happiness.  These 
fictions,  therefore,  only  brought  consolation  to  the  virtuous 
and  religious ;  to  the  rest  they  brought  nothing  but  despair. 
They  surrounded  men  with  terrors  and  alarms  which  dis- 
turbed them  throughout  their  whole  lives.  Nothing,  in  fact, 
could  be  more  terrible  than  the  descriptions  which  were 
given  of  the  dungeons  of  hell,  and  of  the  different  species  of 
tortures  which  were  inflicted  there  upon  the  guilty.  On 
leaving  the  field  in  which  the  dread  judge  is  seated  (Virg. 
^neid.  1.  VI.  ver.  549)  the  wretched  criminal  passes  to  the 
left  to  descend  into  Tartarus.  The  first  object  which  meets  hie 
eyes  is  an  immense  prison,  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall,  which 
the  river  Phlegethon  surrounds  with  its  fiery  waves,  in  which 
it  tosses  about  fragments  of  burning  rock  with  a  terrible 
noise.  In  front  is  an  immense  door,  set  in  columns  of  a 
metal  so  hard  that  no  power,  not  even  that  of  the  gods, 
can  destroy  it ;  it  is  flanked  by  a  lofty  tower  of  iron.     At 
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the  entrance  the  terrible  Tisiphone  is  seated,  clothed  fc  i 
bliHxly  garment,  and  pnardinp  this  gnte  by  day  and  k 
nipht.  On  drawinp:  near  to  this  horrible  abode,  the  hali^ 
of  the  whips  whioli  t«»ar  tlu^  bodies  of  the  damned  are  hwnl 
and  thrir  cries  of  aif<iny  which  are  mingled  with  thesocnd 
of  the  chains  which  they  dra^r  about  with  them.  Thesten 
jndtre  has  scarcely  dolivored  them  to  the  furies,  wte 
Tisiphone  seizt^s  them,  and,  armed  with  a  whip  and  with 
fri^'htful  soqK»nts,  calls  her  sisters,  the  cruel  administratrixes 
of  these  terrible  pnnishments.  As  soon  as  these  iron  arates. 
rollinnr  u|»on  their  hin«res  with  a  fearful  noise,  are  opened,  i 
terril>le  ^iilf  is  seen  in  which  these  miserable  beings,  whon 
Divine  V4»np^ance  has  delivered  up  to  the  most  feaift! 
S  pnnishments,  may  Ix*  <li8Covered.      This   g'ulf,  which  is  calW 

Tartarns,  p>es  nnder  the  earth  at  twice   the  depth  whiei 

Bt^parjites  earth  from  heaven.      Into  this   grulf  the  ancienn 

I  children  of  the  earth,  the  giants  with  serpents'  feet,  who  mow 

,  ubont  in  every  direction  at   the  l>ottoin   of  this  ipilf,  wew 

!•  hnrh»<l  by  thundtTbolts.     This  fiction   has  been  repeated  ra 

i  the  Revelations  (chap.  xx.  2,  -i),  where   an   ano^l  is  repw- 

sented   as  chaining  "  antiquum  serpentem,"   that   old  K^ 
lH»nt,  which  is  the  Devil,  who  had  made  war  against  Godai 
\  »  the  giants  had  against  Jupiter. 

The  Jewish  teaching  (Treatise  Eosch  Haschansh)  is  thai 
■  j  "the  true  sinners  among  the  Isnielites   and    other  nations 

shall  go  down  to  hell,  and  there  be  judged  during  the  spaw 

\  of  twelve  months.     After  these  twelve  months  their  bodv  u 

I  I  annihilated,  and  a  s])irit  spreads  them   under  the  feet  d 

'  the  righteous,  for  it  is  said  :    ^  And  ye  shall  tread  down  th< 

wioked,  for  they  shall  be  allies  under  the  soles  of  TOur  feet 
(Mai.  iv.  2).  But  the  disciples  wlio  interpret  the  word  o 
Jc»hovah  falsely,  those  who  speak  against  the  liaw  and  thi 
Epicureans  (those  who  deny  the  Thorah  and  the  resurrec 
tion  of  the  dead),  thc^se  who  depart  from  the  paths  of  thi 
Church,  those  who  have  sinned  by  teaching  others  to  sin 
will  descend  to  hell,  and  th(»re  be  eternally  damned.'* 

In   Treatise    Sabath,   1.    XXIII.,   we    are    told,    **Kabb; 
.  Eliezer  has  said:    'The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  gathered 

together  under  Jehovah's  thnme  of  glory ;  the  souls  of  th« 

wicked  are  punished  ;  an  angel  is  at  one  end  of  the  UniverK 

and  throws  them  to  an  angel  who  stands  at  the  other  end.'" 

.  Another  Rabbi  says :  "  For  the  first  twelve  months  the  bodj 

i    I  is  preserved  (the  wicked  are  not  in  question  now),  and  thfi 
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souls  ascend  and  descend  (tliis  is  the  origin  of  the  legends  of 
the  appearances  of  souls  on  the  graves).  But  after  twelve 
months  the  body  is  annihilated  (^03  5ll3n),  the  soul  ascends, 
and  never  returns." 

Those  who  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis 
were  shown  the  two  principles  of  darkness  and  light  in  the 
successive  scenes  of  darkness  and  of  light  which  were  made 
to  pass  before  their  eyes  (Meurs.  Eleus.  cap.  xi.).  To  the 
most  complete  darkness,  attended  by  illusions  and  frightful 
phantoms,  the  most  brilliant  light,  the  brightness  of  which 
surrounded  the  statue  of  the  deity,  was  made  to  succeed. 
(Dion.  Chrysost.  Orat.  xii.,  Themistius  in  Patr.  et  Fragm. 
ejusd.  apud  Stobaeum).  The  candidate  went  into  a  mys- 
terious temple,  of  wonderful  size  and  beauty,  where  several 
mystic  pictures  were  exhibited  to  him,  where  his  sense  of 
hearing  was  delighted  by  the  sound  of  different  voices,  and 
where  scenes  of  darkness  and  of  light  passed  in  succession 
before  his  eyes.  Themistius  (Orat.  11.)  describes  the  initi- 
ated person  as  full  of  fear  and  religious  awe,  tottering, 
and  uncertain  as  to  which  way  he  ought  to  turn  in  the  midst 
of  the  profound  darkness  which  surrounds  him,  at  tho 
moment  when  he  is  about  to  enter  that  part  of  the  sanctuary 
in  which  the  goddess  dwells.  But  when  the  hierophant  has 
opened  the  door  of  the  inner  precinct  of  the  sanctuary, 
when  he  has  removed  the  veil  which  covers  the  goddess, 
and  has  cleaned  and  polished  the  statue,  he  causes  it  to 
appear  to  the  initiated  person,  glowing  vrith  a  divine  light. 
The  dense  cloud  and  darkness  which  had  hitherto  enveloped 
the  candidate  vanishes ;  he  is  filled  with  a  lovely  and  lumin- 
ous brightness,  which  draws  his  soul  out  of  the  profound 
depression  in  which  it  was  plunged,  and  the  purest  light 
succeeds  to  the  blackest  darkness. 

In  a  fragment  of  another  speech  of  the  same  author, 
which  Stobseus  (Serm.  cxix.)  has  preserved  to  us,  we  see 
that  the  initiated  person  is  frightened  by  sights  of  all  de- 
scriptions before  the  exact  moment  that  his  initiation  is  to 
be  completed  ;  that  astonishment  and  terror  take  possession 
of  his  mind ;  his  whole  body  trembles,  and  a  cold  sweat 
runs  over  his  limbs  up  to  the  moment  when  he  is  shown 
light — a  light  of  the  most  wonderful  kind.  The  brilliant 
representation  of  Elysium  was  exhibited  to  him,  in  which 
he  saw  delightful  meadows  with  a  pure  sky  above  them, 
where  he  saw  festivals  celebrated  by  dances,  where  he  hears 
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the  harmonious  voices  and  the  solemn  sonsrs  of  thehien- 
.  ^  phants,  and  where  he  enjoys  the  si^^ht  of  the  sacred  risi'jni 

It  is  there  that,  Ixunpf  absolutelj  free,  and  exempt  framiT 
evils,  he  min^^^les  with  the  initiated  crowd  and,  crowned  wnl 
flowers,  celebrates  the  holy  orgies  with  them. 

In  Treatise  Riba  Bithra,  L   VIIL,  it   is  said:   "Inti^ 
!-  world  to  come  there  will  be   no  one    who  does  not  eincy 

simnltiineously   a   country   in   which    there   are  mountaiis. 
vnllcvs,  an<l  hills,"  in  other  words,  the  Elvsian  fields  of  tk 
Paj^ins.     In  another  passage  a  Rabbi  says  :  **  In  the  woril 
j    -  ^  which   is   to   come  women  will   conceive    and   bring  fbrti 

f  children  nearly  at  the  same  time/*     "  How  can  that  be?" 

asks  a  disciple.     "  Look  at  the  hens,"  answers  the  BabH: 

*'  everything  is  possible   for  Nature."     Luke  xv.  7 :  "Icj 

.  I  shall  l>e  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  more  tbi 

■  \  !  oviT  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,*'    &c.,  is    in  accordiM^ 

^  I  with  the  Talmud,  which  places  the   righteons  beinv  thoa 

I  who  have  repented.     It  says  expressly  (Treatise  Berachotl 

,  1.   v.):    "  Where  those  who  have  repented  are  placed,  thoa 

j  who  are  perfectly  righteous  cannot  remain."    The  Midrud 

also  says  :    "  He  who  has  repented  is  greater  than  he  who  i 
''  perfectly  righteous." 

1  I  i  The  an<.»ients  therefore   represented    here    below  in  tk 

I  i  .  sanctuaries  what  was  one  day  to  be  the  lot  of  the  virtuw 

soul,  when  it  should  be  freed  from  the  bonds  of  the  bod 

and  fmm  th<»  dark  prison  in  which  it  is  confined,  and  wh 

that    initiation  which  had  sanctified  its    virtnes    cansed 

I  to  pjuss  into  the  bright  regions  of  the  ether,  and  into  tl 

dwelling  of  Ormuzd,  where,  as  Psellus  (In  Orac.  Zoroas 
says,  the  true  autopsy  begins,  when  he  who  is  initiat 
sees  himself  **  the  Divine  Lights." 

The  priests  of  Eleusis  were  politic  enough  not  to  show  i 

i  at  once.     They  reserved  other  representations  for  succeed! 

■  i  years,  so  as  to  keep  the  curiosity  of  the  initiated  person 

'  j  suspense,    and   leave    him    always   something    to    wish  i 

I    j  (TertuU.  adv.  Valent.).     There  were  several  enclosures,  as 

the    temple   at   Jerusalem,   which    were    only    entered   1 
degrees.     A  great  veil   separated  the  diflTerent    species 
'  pictures,  and  prevented  certain  classes  of  the  initiated  frc 

seeing  the  objects  exi)osed  to  view  in  the  interior  of  t 
sanctuary  (Psell.  de  Sphinge  in  Anagogicis).      There  we 
certain  statues  (Meursius,  cap.  viii.)  and  certain  pictuies 
the  temples  in  which  the   initiated    met,   which,   everm 
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could  see ;  but  Proclus  (in  Tim.  1.  11.)  says  that  there  were 
others  concealed  in  the  interior  which  were  the  forms  which 
the  gods  assumed  in  the  magical  apparitions.  These  were 
only  known  to  those  who  were  initiated,  and  the  great 
advantage  of  initiation  was  to  be  able  to  enjoy  those  mystic 
exhibitions,  and  to  behold  the  Divine  Lights.  It  was  for 
them  that  the  veil  fell  which  concealed  the  sanctuary  of  the 
goddess  from  others,  and  that  the  sacred  robe  was  removed 
which  covered  her  statue,  and  which  a  divine  light  suddenly 
surrounded  (Themist.  Orat.  ii.).  This  ceremony,  which  was 
called  4>fi)Ta7CD7^,  announced  the  apparition  or  epiphany  of 
the  gods.  The  sanctuary  was  filled  with  the  divine  light, 
the  rays  of  which  struck  the  eyes  and  penetrated  the  soul  of 
the  initiated  who  were  admitted  to  behold  this  beautiful 
vision.  They  were  prepared  for  this  moment  of  bliss  by 
fearful  scenes  (Meursius,  cap.  xi. ;  Plethon.  ad  Orac.  Zoroastr. ; 
Dion.  Chrysost.  Orat.  xii.),  by  alternations  of  hope  and  fear, 
of  light  and  darkness,  by  the  flashing  of  lightning,  by  the 
terrible  noise  of  imitated  thunder,  and  by  apparitions  of 
spectres  and  magical  illusions  which  struck  both  eyes  and 
ears  simultaneously.  Claudius  gives  a  description  of  one  of 
these  scenes  in  the  beginning  of  his  poem  on  the  "  Rape  of 
Proserpine,"  in  which  he  alludes  to  what  used  to  take  place 
at  the  mysteries  of  that  goddess  (Claud,  de  Itapt.  Proserp. 
1.  I.).  *'  The  temple  shakes,"  exclaims  Claudius ;  **  the 
lightning  sheds  a  brilliant  light,  by  means  of  which  the 
goddess  announces  her  presence.  The  earth  shakes ;  a 
terrible  noise  is  heard  in  the  midst  of  the  shocks.  The 
temple  of  the  sons  of  Cecrops  gives  forth  prolonged  roarings. 
Eleusis  raises  her  sacred  torches.  The  serpents  of  Tripto- 
lemus  are  heard  to  hiss.  .  .  •  The  dread  Hecate  is  seen  afar 
off."  These  imposing  preliminaries  had,  as  has  been  before 
observed,  no  other  aim  than  to  give  the  initiated  person  a 
grand  idea  of  the  state  to  which  he  was  about  to  be  raised. 
The  other  ceremonies,  and  all  the  external  pomp,  which 
accompanied  the  celebration  of  the  great  mysteries  had  the 
same  object  in  view,  that  of  heightening  the  solemnity  of  the 
worship,  and  of  increasing  the  respect  of  the  people  for 
religion  and  the  laws.  Nothing  could  be  grander  or  more 
magnificent  than  the  celebration  of  the  great  mysteries, 
which,  according  to  the  generally  received  opinion  (Meurs. 
Eleus.  cap.  xxi.,  &c.),  lasted  nine  days. 
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CHAPTER   XXni. 

The  origin  of  man  Ciuinot  be  considered  apart  Itod] 
universe  of  which  he  forms  a  portion,  aod  to  the  infli 
of  which  he  ia  auhject  throughout  his  life.  The  an 
held  that  man  and  all  living  creatures  were  formed  th 
the  direct  instrumeDtality  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  ; 
shadow  of  the  gods,  out  of  the  earth.  In  the  aphorit 
a  writer  called  Hermes  {Hermetis  Centum  Aphor.)  w 
told  that  the  sun  and  the  moon  are,  next  to  God,  the 
of  all  living  beings.  Plutarch  (Qnsest.  Rom.)  sajs  ths 
Romans  were  of  opinion  that  the  sun  was  the  lord  and 
of  movable  substance,  in  which  generation  and  destn 
takes  plooe,  in  other  words,  of  the  elementary  mati 
which  all  sublunary  bodies  are  made.  Whence  does 
proceed  ?  said  certain  philosophers  :  from  the  sun  and 
man  (Julianus,  Orat.  IV.).  In  the  same  way  the  Peru 
called  themselves  the  Children  of  the  Son.  Accordi: 
the  learned  among  the  Egyptians,  the  sua  by  warmin; 
slime,  gave  birth  to  all  animals,  and  infused  the  prin 
of  movement  and  of  heat  which  put  life  into  the  h 
matter  which  formed  part  of  their  organisation, 
development  of  the  fistus  under  the  covering  or  light  b 
which  covered  the  first  germs  which  heat  caused  to  ej 
is  described  by  Diodorus,  quoted  by  Eusebius  (Prsep 
1.  I.  cap.  vii.).  The  Phcenicians  also  attributed  to  th( 
the  primitive  generation  of  animals,  and  also  of  man, 
began  existence  by  raising  his  hands  to  the  brilliant 
of  Day,  and  proclaiming  him  Beel-Samim,  or  £ing  of  Hei 
in  Fbceulcian.  They  also  held  that  his  life  and  his 
were  under  their  protection  throughout  the  whole  o 
existence.  Each  of  the  planets  had  charge  of  one  ol 
seven  ages  of  the  life  of  man  (Sahn.  Ann.  Chim.).  The  1 
had  the  charge  of  infancy  up  to  five  years  of  age.  The 
ten  years  were  under  the  inspection  of  Mercury,  the  g( 
letters  and  of  the  sciences  which  are  taught  during  yo 
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and  the  next  eight  years  belonged  to  Venus,  the  goddess  of 
love.  The  sun  presides  over  youth,  and  over  the  middle  of 
life,  as  being  the  centre  of  the  spheres.  Mars  presides  over 
the  age  in  which  man  is  in  possession  of  all  his  strength ; 
Jupiter  over  the  age  in  which  man  possesses  wisdom  and  the 
whole  of  his  reasoning  powers  ;  and  Saturn  over  the  slow  and 
icy  progress  of  decrepitude.  Every  member  of  man's  body 
also  was  under  the  inspection  of  a  planet  (Haly  de  Judic.  Ast. 
pars  i.  cap.  vi.) :  thus,  Saturn  had  the  right  ear,  the  arms,  &c. ; 
Jupiter  the  sides,  the  lungs,  &c. ;  Mars  the  left  ear,  the  loins, 
&c. ;  the  Sun  had  the  right  eye,  the  brain,  the  heart,  and 
the  nerves  ;  Venus  the  flesh  and  fat;  Mercury  had  reason,  the 
tongue,  and  the  nostrils ;  and  the  Moon  had  the  throat,  the 
stomach,  the  womb,  and  all  the  left  portions  of  the  body. 
There  was  another  division  of  the  body  of  man,  who  was 
called  a  microcosm,  or  little  world,  and  was  divided  into 
twelve  portions  like  that  larger  world  to  whose  action  he 
was  subjected.  These  divisions  were  made  especial  use  of  in 
medical  astrology.  Each  one  of  these  portions  of  the  body 
was  subject  to  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  heavens  or  signs  of 
the  zodiac  (Firmic.  1.  II.  cap.  xxvii.).  The  head  was  sub- 
ject to  Aries,  the  neck  to  Taurus,  the  shoulders  to  Gemini, 
the  heart  to  Cancer,  the  breast  to  Leo,  the  belly  to  Virgo, 
the  loins  to  Libra,  the  groin  to  Scorpio,  the  thigh  to  Sagit- 
tarius, the  knees  to  Capricorn,  the  leg  to  Aquarius,  and  the 
feet  to  Pisces.  The  signs  of  the  zodiac  were  in  turn  subject 
to  the  twelve  great  gods  who  presided  over  them.  Minerva, 
who  issued  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  zodiac,  or  in  Aries,  which  presided  over  the  head  of 
man.  These  deities  were  distributed  through  the  signs  in 
the  following  order : — 

I^anigerum  Pallas,  taurum  Cytherea  tuetur ; 
Formoeus  Phcebus  geminos ;  Oyllenie  cancrum, 
Jupiter  et  cum  matre  Dedm  regis  ipse  leonem ; 
Spirifera  est  virgo  Cereris,  fabricataque  libra 
V  ulcano ;  pugnax  Mavorti  scorpius  naeret. 
Venantem  I)iana  virum,  sed  partis  equinsD  ; 
Atque  augusta  foyet  capricomi  sidera  Vesta ; 
£t  Jovis  adyersum  Junonis  Aquarius  astrum  est ; 
Agnoscitque  suos  Neptunus  in  lequore  pisces. 

(ManiL  L  II.  ver.  439.) 

These  astrological  ideas  were,  however,  not  inconsistent 
with  teaching  of  a  far  higher  and  more  elevating  character ; 
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or  rather,  perhaps,  we  may  say  that  the  former  ezhi1nt« 
the  belief  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  latter  of  the  philosopher 
In  the  following  "  Diacouree  on  Initiation  *'  addressed  t 
Hermes  to  his  son  Tatian,  we  discern  the  ^rm  of  tho! 
ideas  which  have  been  so  amply  developed  since  it  wi 
written: — 

"  I  address  this  discourse  to  thee,  O  Tatian  !  that  the 
mayest  be  initiated  into  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Uod. 
thou  canst  understand  it,  that  which  seems  to  thee  for  tl 
most  part  to  be  invisible  will  become  manifest.  If  God  wei 
visible,  He  could  not  exist.  Everything  which  is  visible  in 
been  created,  for  it  has  become  manifest ;  but  the  Invisib 
ever  exists  without  having  occasion  to  manifest  itaelf.  It  ew 
exists,  and  it  makes  all  things  visible.  Invisible,  becaui 
eternal,  it  makes  all  things  become  apparent  without  man 
festing  itself.  Uncreated,  it  makes  all  things  tnanife 
by  rendering  them  visible.  Visibility  belongs  only  to  thinj 
created ;  it  is  Genesis.  He,  therefore,  who  alone  is  Uncreai 
is  for  that  very  reason  unrevealed  and  invisible ;  but  I 
making  all  things  manifest  He  reveals  Himself  in  Utem  an 
by  them,  more  especially  to  those  to  whom  He  is  wUling  i 
reveal  Himself 

"  Therefore,  0  my  son,  first  pray  to  the  Lord  and  Fa,tbe 
of  all,  to  the  Only  God,  to  the  God  from  whom  Unity  ha 
proceeded,  that  He  may  be  favourable  to  thee,  and  that  thw 
mayest  be  able  to  understand  Him.  Meditation  alone  csi 
understand  the  Invisible,  because  it  is  itself  invisible.  I 
thou  art  able,  thou  wilt  see  Him,  O  Tatian,  by  the  eyes  o 
thine  understanding,  for  the  Lord  does  not  hide  Himself,  H( 
reveals  Himself  throughout  the  Universe.  Thou  canst 
understand  Him,  lay  hold  of  Him  with  thine  hands,  ani 
contemplate  the  image  of  God.  But  how  could  He  manifest 
Himself  to  thee  if  that  which  is  in  thee  is  invisible  to  thyself^ 
If  thou  wilt  see  Him,  think  of  the  sun,  think  of  the  moon  in 
her  course,  think  of  the  stars  in  ordered  array.  Who  sustains 
that  order?  for  order  is  caused  by  number  and  by  place. 
The  Sun  is  the  greatest  of  the  gods  of  heaven  :  all  the 
celestial  gods  recognise  him  as  their  King  and  their  ruler; 
and  this  Star,  greater  than  both  earth  and  sea  together, 
permits  other  stars  mucli  smaller  than  himself  to  revolve 
above  him.  What  reverence,  what  awe  is  it  that  compelc 
him  to  do  so?    The  course  of  each  of  these  other  stAra  in 
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the  heavens  is  various  and  unequal.  Wlio  has  appointed  to 
each  of  them  the  direction  and  the  length  of  its  course  ? 
The  Great  Bear  revolves  upon  its  own  axis,  and  causes  the 
universe  to  revolve  with  it.  Who  uses  it  as  an  instrument  ? 
Who  has  put  limits  to  the  sea?  Who  has  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  ? 

"  There  is  then,  O  Tatian  !  a  Creator  and  a  Ruler  of  all  this 
universe.  Place,  number,  and  order  could  not  be  maintained 
without  a  Creator.  Order  cannot  exist  without  place,  and 
without  limits ;  there  must  therefore  be  a  Ruler,  O  my  son. 
Disorder  must  have  a  Ruler  that  it  may  attain  unto  Order. 
If  thou  hadst  wings,  couldst  rise  in  the  air,  and  there,  hover- 
ing between  earth  and  heaven,  couldst  behold  the  solid  earth, 
the  liquid  seas,  the  flowing  rivers,  the  light  air,  fire  with  its 
subtle  nature,  the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  the  heaven  which 
envelops  them,  what  a  magnificent  spectacle  thou  wouldst 
behold,  0  my  son  !  How  thou  wouldst  see  in  a  moment  the 
immovable  moving,  and  the  invisible  becoming  manifest  in 
the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe  ! 

**  If  thou  wouldst  contemplate  the  Creator  even  in  perish- 
able things,  in  things  which  are  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  deep, 
reflect,  O  my  son,  on  the  formation  of  man  in  his  mother's 
womb ;  contemplate  carefully  the  skill  of  the  Workman ;  learn 
to  know  Him  according  to  the  divine  beauty  of  the  work. 
Who  formed  the  orb  of  the  eye  ?  Who  pierced  the  openings 
of  the  nostrils  and  of  the  ears  ?  Who  made  the  mouth  to  open  9 
Who  traced  out  the  channels  of  the  veins  ?  Who  made  the 
bones  hard  9  Who  covered  the  flesh  with  skin  ?  Who  sepa- 
rated the  finj^ers  and  the  toes  ?  Who  made  the  feet  broad  P 
Who  hollowed  out  the  pores  ?  Who  spread  out  the  spleen  P 
Who  formed  the  heart  like  a  pyramid  ?  Who  made  the  sides 
wide  ?  Who  formed  the  caverns  of  the  lungs  ?  Who  made 
the  honourable  parts  of  the  body  conspicuous,  and  concealed 
the  others  ?  See  how  much  skill  is  bestowed  on  one  species 
of  matter,  how  much  labour  on  one  single  work ;  everywhere 
there  is  beauty,  everywhere  perfection,  everywhere  variety. 
Who  made  all  these  things  ?  Who  is  the  mother,  who  is  the 
father,  if  it  be  not  the  only  and  invisible  God,  who  has  created 
all  things  by  his  will  ? 

"  No  one  pretends  that  a  statue  or  a  picture  can  exist 
without  a  sculptor  or  a  painter ;  and  shall  this  creation  not 
have  a  Creator  ?     O  blindness !  0  impiety !  0  ignorance  { 
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Beware,  O  my  son  Tat  I  bow  thoa  deprivest  the  wort  o 
Workman,  Bather  give  to  God  the  name  which  Boita 
best.  Call  him  the  Father  of  all  tbinge,  for  he  is  the 
God,  and  it  is  his  nature  to  be  a  father,  and,  if  I  maj  be 
mitted  to  use  so  bold  an  expression,  it  is  his  nata 
engender  and  to  create.  And  as  nothing  can  exist  wv 
a  Creator,  God  himself  could  not  exist  if  he  were  no 
cessautlj  creating  in  the  air,  on  the  earth,  in  the  dec 
the  universe,  and  in  every  portion  of  it — in  what  exists 
in  what  does  not  exist.  For  there  is  nothing  in  the  nni 
which  ia  not  God.  He  is  that  which  is,  and  that  whi 
not,  tor  he  has  made  manifest  that  which  is,  and  that  i 
is  not  he  retains  in  himself. 

*'  Such  is  the  Giod  who  is  saperior  to  bia  name,  the 
invisible  and  visible,  who  reveals  Himself  to  the  mind  a 
the  sight,  who  has  no  body,  and  yet  many  bodies,  or  i 
all  bodies,  for  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  God.  T 
why  all  names  are  his,  for  he  ia  the  only  Father,  ant 
is  why  He  has  no  name,  for  he  is  the  Father  of  all. 
can  I  say  of  Thee  ?  What  can  I  say  to  Thee  ?  Where 
I  look  that  I  may  bless  Thee?  Above,  below,  with! 
without?  There  is  no  path,  no  place  external  to  ' 
There  are  no  beings  but  Thee.  All  ia  in  Thee,  all  pro 
fj-om  Thee.  Thou  givest  all  and  receiveat  nothing,  for 
poaseaseat  all,  and  there  is  nothing  which  does  not  bela 
Thee. 

"  When  shall  I  praise  thee,  O  Father !  for  no  cm 
know  thy  time  or  thine  hour?  For  what  should  I  ] 
thee?  for  that  which  thou  hast  created,  or  for  that  ^ 
thou  hast  not  created  9  for  that  which  thou  hast  reveal 
for  that  which  thou  hast  concealed  ?  How  shall  I  ] 
thee  ?  As  belonging  to  me,  and  possessing  thee  as 
own  ?  or  as  a  Being  who  is  distinct  from  me  9  For  th< 
all  that  I  can  be,  all  that  I  can  do,  all  that  I  can  saj 
Thou  art  all,  and  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  Thee  I 
art  all  that  is  bom,  and  all  that  is  not  bom;  Tho 
wisdom  in  thought,  the  creating  Father,  the  God  who 
the  Supreme  Deity,  and  the  Author  of  all  things, 
subtlest  thing  in  matter  ia  air,  in  air  the  soul,  in  tht 
wisdom,  in  wisdom  God." 

This   is    properly   called    a   "Discourse   on   Initia 
for  it  was   the   great  object  of  all  initiation  to  briaj 
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soul  to  see  true  beauty,  to  contemplate  the  Supreme  or 
spiritual  Deity,  and  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
as  far  as  the  weakness  of  our  reasoning  powers  allows  us  to 
do  so  (Hieroc.  in  Aurea  Carm. ;  Plut.  de  Iside).  Hermes  or 
Pimander  was  a  book  of  very  great  antiquity  among  the 
Christians  (Beaus.  tome  i.  p.  806),  and  it  is  still  much 
thought  of  in  the  East.  Faustus  the  Manich;ean  places 
Hermes  among  the  prophets  of  the  Gentiles.  The  Syrians 
have  still  some  of  the  discourses  of  Hermes  with  his  dis- 
ciple Tatian,  written  in  the  Babylonian  language.  The 
Yalentinians  called  initiation  "  light "  (Epiph.  1.  I.)  and 
so  sufficient  was  it  that  Clemens  Alexandrinus  acknowledges 
that  those  who  lived  by  the  light  of  reason  were  Christians : 
teal  oi  fisra  tov  \6yov  fiuoaavTes  Kpiojuivol  elaiu — in  other 
words,  that  revelation  and  initiation  were  identical. 

The  Egyptians  conceived  God  to  be  in  his  nature  the 
Author  of  Harmony.  It  is  the  eternal  and  ever-acting  God, 
says  Pimander,  who  has  not  only  given  us  harmony,  but 
who  has  also  organised  the  instruments  of  His  eternal 
music — that  is,  as  Jablonski  (Proleg.)  correctly  observes,  the 
seven  planets,  which  Plato  calls  the  voices  or  the  instru- 
ments of  Time.  Pythagoras  introduced  into  Greece  and 
Italy  this  Oriental  doctrine,  which  represented  God  emble- 
matically as  a  musician  who  maintained  the  eternal  concert 
of  the  universe,  which  harmony  alone  constituted,  and  from 
which  a  species  of  concert  of  the  celestial  spheres  resulted 
(Origen.  Philosoph.  p.  27).  The  Hindus  also  make  their 
Yislmu  to  be  a  celestial  musician  under  the  name  of  Be- 
ringui  (MSS.  des  M^tam.  No.  xi.  fig.  25,  Bibl.  Boyale). 
The  Pythagoreans  called  the  heavens,  which  are  composed 
of  the  seven  harmonious  spheres,  the  lyre  of  God  (MarsiL 
Fie.  Comm.  in  Plot.  Ennead  ii.  1.  V.  cap.  iv.).  The  motive 
soul  of  the  heavens  was  the  Deity  himself,  and  the  sun  was 
often  considered  to  be  that  soul;  thus  Hercules  became, 
like  Apollo,  a  leader  of  the  Muses,  and  the  representation  of 
him  in  the  constellations  is  attended  by  the  lyre,  which  is 
called  the  lyre  of  Ingeniculus,  and  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  for 
this  constellation  was  called  Orpheus.  Yirgil  also  (^n. 
1.  VI.  ver.  646)  puts  into  the  hands  of  Orpheus  in  Elysium 
a  lyre  which  gives  forth  seven  diflferent  sounds. 

S.  Athanasius  held  that  the  unity  of  God  did  not  imply 
the  unity  of  the  world.'    He  says  (Contra  Gent,  i.) :  "  Ipse 
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opifdx  miiveraum  mundum  unnm  fecit,  nt  ne  mnltia 
atructis  multi  quoque  opificeg  putarentor,  sed,  uno  i 
existente,  anus  quoque  ejus  anctor  crederetnr.  Non  t 
quia  nnua  eat  effectue,  unus  quoque  est  mniiduB,  nam 
etiam  muados  Deus  fabricare  potuerit " — in  the  Greek, 
Vmo  ft  aWovs  nofffiovi  'TTOtfjaai  o  0Eot. 

The  Diodera  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  miiverse  a 
matter  waa  laid  down  long  ago  by  Ocellus,  who,  as  we 
seen,  says  (cap.  i.  §  6) :  "The  universe,  considered  as  a  « 
tells  us  nothing  which  reveals  its  origin,  or  which  forete 
destruction.  No  one  has  seen  it  created,  or  increoa 
made  better,  or  become  deteriorated,  or  decrease  ;  it  ii 
the  same,  it  ever  exists  in  the  same  way,  and  it  ia  a] 
equal,  and  similar  to  itself." 

We  find  Origen  (Contra  Cels.  1.  IV.)  writing  agai 
belief,  which  he  attributes  to  the  Egyptiajis,  the  Fjti 
reans,  and  the  Flatonists,  which  was  not  only  thai 
universe  was  indestructible,  but  also  that  there  were 
periods  which  succeeded  each  other  thronghoat  etei 
and  which  perpetually  brought  back  the  same  aspects  < 
stars,  and  the  same  events.  This  conception  is  set  foi 
the  fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  which  in  two  MSS.  consult 
Pierius  was  entitled  "  De  Interpretatione  Novi  Sieci 
Novi  Sfficuli  Interpretatio,"  a  title  which  is  fully  jnstifii 
verses  4  and  5  of  the  Eclogue.  The  sacred  fiction  i 
Virgil  here  makes  use  of  to  flatter  Augustus  was  emb 
in  the  Sibylline  books,  which  Justin  Martyr  advise 
Christians  to  read,  as  most  of  the  true  religion  ms 
learned  from  them.  He  mentions  Plato's  opinion  tha 
Cumtean  Sibyl  prophesied  of  many  great  things  truly 
says  that  she  has  described  the  advent  of  Christ  in  ex 
words,  an  opinion  which  was  held,  as  we  shall  see,  by 
stantine  also,  concerning  whom  we  are  told,  "  Non  m 
esse,  quod  ConstantinuB  tarn  magnified  de  libris  Siby 
locutuB  est,  cum  emineotissima  Ecclesiee  lumina  eos  i 
ante  ipsum  testimonio  suo  comprobassent."  Bellarmin< 
admits  that  the  Sibyls  are  true  prophetesses.  These 
phecies  were  in  reality,  like  all  such  utterances,  capa1 
being  applied  to  any  great  personage.  Cicero  (De  Div. 
gays :  "  We  take  notice  of  the  verses  of  the  Sibyl  whic 
is  said  to  have  poured  out  in  a  fury  or  prophetic  ftrenz] 
interpreter  whereof  was  lately  thought  to  have  been  i 
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to  declare  in  the  Senate-house  that  if  we  would  be  safe  we 
should  acknowledge  him  for  a  king  who  really  was  so.  If 
there  be  any  such  thing  contained  in  the  Sibylline  books, 
then  we  demand,  concerning  what  man  is  it  spoken,  and  of 
what  time  ?  For  whoever  framed  these  Sibylline  verses,  he 
craftily  contrived  that  whatsoever  should  come  to  pass  might 
seem  to  have  been  predicted  in  them  by  taking  away  all  dis- 
tinctions of  persons  and  times.  He  also  purposely  affected 
obscurity,  that  the  same  verses  might  be  accommodated  some- 
times to  one  thing,  sometimes  to  another.  But  that  they 
proceeded  not  from  fury  and  prophetic  rage,  but  rather  from 
art  and  contrivance,  doth  no  less  appear  otherwise  than  from 
the  acrostic  in  them."  This  passage  shows  that  the  cele- 
brated acrostic  IH20T2  XPEI2T02  eEOT  T102  HITHP 
was  there  in  Cicero's  time,  and  moreover  Eusebius  affirms 
that  Cicero  quoted  the  very  verses  which  contained  the 
acrostic,  and  which  he  says  were  in  the  Erythrsean  SibyL 
If  the  Christians  had  forged  the  acrostic,  they  would  have 
inserted  Xpunos^  and  not  XpHCTos,  Scipio  and  Sylla  had 
both  previously  founded  their  claims  on  the  prophecy  in  the 
Sibylline  books  that  an  illustrious  person  or  a  saviour  would 
come  on  the  opening  of  some  unknown,  but  speedily  ex- 
pected, new  age,  and  Yirgil.  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid 
thus  applies  it  to  Octavius : — 

*'  Torn,  tarn  thine  eyes !  see  here  thy  race  diviney 
Behold  thy  own  imperial  Roman  line : 
CsBsar,  with  all  the  Julian  name  survey ; 
See,  where  the  glorious  ranks  ascend  to<-day ! 
This — this  is  he  I — the  chief  so  long  foretold 
To  hless  the  land  where  Saturn  ruled  of  old. 
And  give  the  Lemean  realms  a  second  age  of  gold  I 
The  promised  prince,  Augustus  the  divine. 
Of  Caesar^s  race,  and  Jove^s  immortal  line. 

Seneca  (Qucest.  Nat.  L  III.  cap.  xxx.)  holds,  like  Virgil, 
that  when  the  catastrophes  which  conclude  each  of  the  great 
periods  take  place,  the  former  order  of  things  is  re-esta- 
blished, that  both  animals  and  man,  who  is  again  put  in 
possession  of  his  primitive  innocence  and  happiness,  are  again 
created;  that  man  does  not  long  remain  in  his  state  of 
happiness,  but  that  sin  soon  reappears  on  earth,  and  sullies 
the  primitive  purity  of  the  morals  of  mankind.  All  this  is 
the  result  of  destiny.  Berosus,  quoted  by  Seneca  (ibid,  cap, 
xxix.),  says  that  it  is  tJie  motion  of  the  stars  which  brings 
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alK»ut  those  ffretii  j>eriodic  reyolutionB.  The  origin  anl 
liMij^tb  of  these  periods  was  contained  in  the  astrologial 
books  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  and  their  Henneoe 

1  biH»ks  quoted  in  Syucellus  (p.  35)  as  the  Genetic  books. 

Porphyry  (in  Sent.)  says  there  are  as  many  jeais  as  thew 
are  phmets ;  that  there  is  the  year  or  reTolation  of  the  flm. 
of  the  moon,  of  Venus,  4c.     But  the  great  year  or  lerolutwn 

i '  which  coni{)rises  them  all  is  the  perfect  year,  the  absohte 

and  complete  revolution  which  is  brong-ht  about  bt  tie 
impulse  of  the  Universal  Soul,  in  imitation  of  which  tD 
the  celestial  bodies  move.  This  great  revolution  must  in- 
clude the  immense  circle  of  all  the  aspects  which  iiv 
possible,  and  must  re-establish  the  heavens  in  every  refpect 
in  what  is  supposed  to  be  their  primitive  position,  that  the 
i  primaeval  order  of  terrestrial  things  may  be  also  re-estab- 

lished. 

As  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  on  the  one  hand  anl 
the  varyinjir  movements  of  each  of  the  planets  on  the  other 
cause  the  asin^ct  of  the  heavens  to  vary  everv  instant  re- 
latively to  the  earth,  there  can  be  no  great  period  of  lestitn- 
tion  which  does  not  make  these  eight  movements  agree, 
and  nuike  the  end  of  these  eight  revolutions  coincide  once 
or  oftener  with  the  position  in  which  they  are  snppoeed  to 
have  been  originally  placed.  The  ancients  having  made 
:^C,000  years  to  be  the  i>erioil  of  the  great  revolution  of  th« 
fixed  stars,  it  follows  that  no  year  which  is  not  a  mnltiph 
of  this  period — that  is,  which  does  not  contain  it  a  oertaii 
number  of  times — can  be  the  period  required,  for  the  restita 
tion  of  the  aspects  must  be  complete.  Thus  Plato  in  th 
Tinueus  requires  that  the  revolutions  of  the  eig'ht  sphere 
shall  be  included  exactly  a  certain  number  of  times  in  thi 
immense  period  which  he  calls  the  perfect  one.  CScen 
(Somn.  Scip.  cap.  vii.)  and  Macrobius  (Somn.  L  II.  cap.  xL) 
his  commentator,  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Cicero  require 
that  not  only  the  planets,  but  the  signs,  which  Aaw  onh 
change  by  means  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  shal 
all  arrive  simultaneously  at  their  first  position.  This  period 
he  says,  includes  many  thousand  of  years,  but  yet,  as  he 
says  in  another  place  (De  Nat.  Deor.,  1.  II.  cap.  xx.)  it  is  oj 


a  fixed  and  acknowledged  duration. 


No  fewer  than  twenty-nine  of  these  peiiods  were  adopted 
at  various  times  ;  but  the  Chaldean  i>eriod  of  482,000  yean, 
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which  Berosus  has  spoken  of,  is  the  only  one  which  fulfils 
the  above  conditions,  because  it  alone  is  a  multiple  of  the 
period  of  36,000  years,  which  must  necessarily  be  included 
in  the  great  year  of  restitution.  It  contains  it  twelve  times, 
and  this  period  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  being  one 
of  those  great  months  of  the  great  year  which  Virgil  (Eclog. 
1.  IV.  ver.  12),  speaks  of : — 

''  Incipient  magni  procedere  menses." 

This  period  was,  of  course,  merely  hypothetical,  and  as  little 
founded  on  exact  observation  as  the  astronomical  or  rather 
astrological  science  which  gave  rise  to  it.  The  true  astro- 
nomers did  not  admit  this  fiction  or  these  pretended  resti- 
tutions of  all  the  aspects.  They  held  that  the  changes 
continued  for  ever  (Censor,  de  Die  Natal,  cap.  xviii.),  and 
that  it  was  idle  to  look  for  any  restitutions.  The  astrologers, 
however,  held  a  diflFerent  opinion,  and  based  their  erroneous 
teaching  on  the  solar  year,  which  they  took  as  the  element 
of  the  period  sought  for;  and  the  sun,  or  his  return  to 
Aries,  or  to  the  primary  sign  of  the  zodiac,  was  taken  as  the 
common  measure  of  the  movements  of  the  other  planets. 
Every  time,  therefore,  that  a  planet  which  was  supposed  to 
have  started  with  the  sun  in  Aries  was  again  in  the  same 
sign  as  he  was,  it  was  considered  to  be  restored.  In  order 
that  this  might  take  place,  it  was  necessary  that  the  planet 
should  either  have  a  movement  identical  to  that  of  the  sun, 
or  a  more  rapid  movement  which  should  be  an  exact  mul- 
tiple of  it,  or  a  slower  movement  which  should  be  a  fraction 
of  it.  In  the  latter  case,  by  causing  the  sun  to  make  as 
many  revolutions  as  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  ex- 
pressed unities,  a  perfect  restitution  or  coincidence  of  the 
two  planets  in  Aries  would  take  place.  No  such  precision, 
however,  exists  in  Nature,  and  consequently,  as  Origen 
(Comm.  in  Genes.)  tells  us,  those  astrologers  who  wished 
to  give  precision  to  their  calculations  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  observing  the  position  of  the  planets  in  the  signs, 
but  extended  the  accuracy  of  their  observations  to  the  six- 
tieth parts  of  sixtieth  parts  of  dodecatemeria.  These  latter 
divisions  were  in  astrological  language  the  twelfth  part  of 
each  sign,  or  a  space  of  two  degrees  and  a  half,  to  which 
this  name  was  given  in  order  to  avoid  fractions,  thus 
making  a  species  of  small  zodiac  which  revolved  in  the 
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twelve  signs,  and  made  twelve  reTolutioiiB  in  it  (Sal 
Ann.  Clira.  p.  540 ;  Finnic.  1.  II.  cap.  xt.).  Ptolemy  Bp 
of  them  in  his  Tetrabiblion  (1.  I.  cap.  xxii.)  as  tweUtl 
signs,  containing  two  and  a  half  degrees  each.  Bal 
adds  tbat  other  nstrologers  divided  the  sign  into  ten  \ 
instead  of  twelve ;  that  each  of  these  divisions  was  n 
the  inspection  of  a  chief  or  a  genius,  and  that  this  disti 
tion  was  according  to  the  Chaldsean  method.  This 
division  gives  us  120  divisions  of  the  zodiac,  and 
Chaldsean  division  containa  120  saroses,  or  periods  of  S 
years  each,  in  the  432,000  years. 

If,  then,  we  apply  to  the  Chaldcean  decatemeria  the  c 
gesimal  subdivisions  which  the  other  astrolo^ra  applit 
the  dodecatemeria  in  order  to  give  more  exactness  tc 
observations — a  division  which  has  been  used  throng 
the  East,  it  will  follow  that  each  tenth  part,  or  great  dcj 
or  part  of  the  sign,  will  be  divided  into  60  minutes, 
each  minute  into  60  seconds,  and  the  great  degree 
contain  3,600  seconds  as  the  saros  contains  3,600  y 
and  that  3.600  x  120  will  give  432,000  seconds,  or  i 
portions,  as  120  saroses  of  3,600  years  each  give  the  j 
Chaldiean  period.  In  the  same  way,  as  we  find  amonj 
Chaldeans  the  period  of  600  years  among  the  elemet 
the  great  period,  we  find  also  in  each  sign  600  min 
60  for  each  decatemory,  which  is  one  of  the  120  divi 
of  the'zodiac,  or  a  tenth  of  a  sign  of  the  zodiac.  Lt 
as  the  period  of  600  years  has  for  its  element  the  peri( 
60  years  repeated  ten  times,  the  sign  also  contaiDi 
minutes  repeated  ten  times,  which  minutes  are  also  di< 
into  60  seconds,  or  into  a  sexagesimal  number,  so  that ' 
numbers  60,  600,  3,600,  and  120  multiplied  by  this  nu 
3,600,  which  are  the  elements  of  the  great  period,  an 
those  of  the  division  of  the  zodiac,  and  that  the  progrc 
subdivisions  of  the  saroses  of  3,600  years,  of  the  neroE 
600  years,  and  of  the  sosses  of  60  years  have  the  . 
progression  as  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  » 
into  60  seconds,  60  minutes,  and  600  minutes  to  a 
into  3,600  seconds  for  each  tenth  part  of  a  sign,  and 
120  times  3,600  seconds  for  the  whole  zodiac. 

lu  fact,  according  to  the  Chaldeean  tradition  which 
cellus,  following  Berosus,  has  handed  down  to  us,  120  sa 
elapsed  up  to  the  Deluge,  which  makes  432,000  .yeai 
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the  duration  of  the  world  till  its  destruction  by  that  event. 
It  turned  out,  however,  that  this  period  of  432,000  years  was 
only  accurate  so  long  as  fractions  of  seconds  could  be  dis- 
regarded, but  these  fractions  formed  at  the  end  of  a  very 
long  period  a  considerable  departure  from  that  absolute 
coincidence  which  was  desired  (Orig.  contr.  Celsuu),  1.  IV.), 
whence  it  resulted  that  things  were  not  exactly  the  same  at 
each  restitution,  and  that  there  were  considerable  differences. 
It  was  thought  that  a  longer  period,  such  as  the  Indian 
period,  which  would  be  ten  times  longer  (viz.  4,320,000  years) 
would  render  these  fractions  of  divisions  imperceptible,  as 
they  would  then  simoiint  tjp  no  more  than  i^  of  our  seconds, 
which  was  the  greatest  amount  ef  precision  that  could  be 
attained.  This  new  great  y^ar  \fras  divided,  like  the  year 
itself,  into  four  parts,  the  progressive  duration  of  which 
expressed  the  changes  and  gradual  deterioration  of  Nature, 
which  it  was  the  great  aim  of  the  Eastern  hierophants — who 
never  ceased  to  assert  that  the  world  was  growing  worse, 
physically  as  well  as  morally  (Firmic.  1.  III.  cap.  i.),  and  that 
it  would  be  at  last  destroyed  in  order  to  be  regenerated  when 
the  wickedness  of  men  had  reached  its  height — ^to  inculcate. 
Nature,  according  to  them,  had  her  spring,  or  age  of  gold 
and  of  happiness ;  her  summer,  or  age  of  silver ;  her  autumn, 
or  age  of  brass  ;  and  her  winter,  or  age  of  iron,  which  was 
succeeded  by  the  age  of  gold.  This  theory,  which  is  unfor- 
tunately deficient  in  truth,  was  only  put  into  a  poetical  form 
by  Hesiod  several  ages  later,  and  by  Ovid,  because  the  theo- 
logians of  the  East  had  consecrated  it  in  their  cosmogonic 
fictions. 

It  was  from  them  that  Plato  (Polit.  pp.  273,  274,  &c.)  took 
his  idea  of  the  world,  which,  when  it  lefb  the  hands  of  its 
Creator,  at  first  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  new  work  of 
which  nothing  had  as  yet  disturbed  the  movement  and  the 
springs,  but  which  in  time  becomes  impaired  and  worn  out, 
and  which  would  be  finally  destroyed  if  the  great  Demiur- 
gus,  pitying  its  misfortunes,  did  not  take  care  to  repair  it, 
and  restore  its  former  perfection  to  it.  This  is  the  great 
theological  idea  which  has  spread  throughout  the  world,  and 
which  was  represented  in  India  by  another  symbol.  They 
represented  virtue  as  a  cow  (Sonnerat,  Voyage  aux  Indes, 
t.  i.  p.  211),  which  stood  on  four  feet  in  the  first  age,  on  three 
in  the  second,  on  two  in  the  third,  and  which  in  the  present 
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or  fourth  a^  onl;  stands  on  one.  These  four  feet  were  T 
Penitence,  Charity,  and  AlmsgiTmg.  She  loses  one  o 
feet  in  each  age,  until,  having  lost  them  all,  she  r^ 
them,  and  commenceB  the  circle  tU  novo.  Ttua  idet 
also  Bfuibolised  by  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  representinj 
ages  or  the  feet  of  the  cow,  and  these  nombers  are  reprew 
as  doubling  as  tbey  ascend,  in  order  to  conrey  the  idi 
degradation,  aa  is  done  in  the  symbols  of  the  metals  au< 
cow.  ThuB,  the  great  period  of  the  Bindns  being  4,32( 
years,  they  divide  it  as  follows ; — 

Year* 

The  first  period  luted 1,728,000 

The  »econd       „ 1,208,000 

Tbe  third        , 861,000 

The  rourth  wiU  hut 4a2,000 

4,320,000 
The  Chronicle  of  Abngiafar  supposes  that  God  crc 
the  Dives  before  he  created  Adam,  and  gave  them 
government  of  the  world  for  four  thousand  years  plus  t 
thousand,  or  for  seven  thousand  years.  The  Peris  succe 
them  for  2,000  years.  Following  tbe  gradations  of 
theory,  we  have  again  4,000,  3,000,  2,000,  and  100  year 
the  four  generations  of  man,  and  of  the  more  perfect  ^ 
who  preceded  him. 

The  Etruscans  also  decomposed  the  Chaldroon  astrolof 
period  into  eight  successive  generations,  differing  in  t 
morals  and  mode  of  hfe,  which  were  included  in  a  f; 
cycle  which  they  called  the  great  year.  Flntarch  t^ 
this  in  his  Life  of  Sylla.  In  the  midst  of  the  san^nii 
wars  which  Marius  and  Sylla.  had  originated,  and  which  i 
distracting  the  Bepublic,  several  prodigies  seemed  to  prei 
the  misfortunes  of  the  universe,  and  the  vengeance  of 
gods  angry  at  the  wickedness  of  mortals.  One  of  the  n 
alarming  of  these  prodigies  was  tbe  shrill  and  monr 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  the  dreadful  sound  of  which  frightc 
every  one,  and  which  issued  from  mid-air  at  a  time  w 
the  sky  was  clear  and  calm  (Plut.  in  Viti  Syllte).  ' 
Etruscan  soothsayers  were  consulted,  and  declared  tha 
was  tbe  sign  of  the  end  of  the  ages,  and  of  the  commei 
ment  of  a  new  order  of  things  (Censorin.  de  Die  NataL  i 
zvii.).  The  passage  of  Snidas  in  which  their  ezpecta' 
that  the  world  would  last  12,000  years,  in  which  eight  gt 
rations  lived  aaccessively,  is  set  forth  has  been  already  gi' 
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The  following  table  shows  that*  this  period  of  12,000  years 
is  the  result  of  a  decomposition  of  the  Chaldcsan  period ;  for 
if  we  take,  according  to  the  author  quoted  by  Suidas,  the 
duration  of  the  present  generation  of  men  at^ — 

12,000  years 

The  previous  one  will  have  lasted  24^000  „  or  twice  12,000 

The  third            „                  „        86,000  „  3  times  12,000 

The  fourth          „                  „        48,000  „  4    „      12.000 

The  fifth             „                  „        60,000  „  6    „      12,000 

The  sixth            „                  „        72,000  „  6    „      12,000 

The  seventh        „                  „        84,000  ,,  7    „      12,000 

The  eighth  and  last              „        96.000  „  B    „      12,000 

Which  numhers,  added  together  give    432,000 

the  exact  duration  of  the  Chaldsean  period.  Thus,  the  same 
period  is  found  everywhere.  When  increased,  it  formed 
the  Indian  period  of  4,320,000  years;  when  decreased,  it 
brings  us  to  its  primary  element  among  the  Etruscans. 

Josephus  (cap.  iii.)  also  reckons  eight  generations  before 
the  Deluge. 

The  Indian  period,  which  is  formed  of  the  union  of  the  ten 
restorations  of  the  world,  or  of  the  eight  spheres  distributed 
iEtccording  to  the  progression  of  the  four  first  numerals,  has  a 
character  of  Pythagorean  mysticity  about  it,  and  displays  to 
us  the  celebrated  decad  with  its  natural  elements  or  with 
the  tetrad  (Hierocl.  in  Aurea  Carm.  p.  226,  ed.  16mo,  Paris, 
1583).  For  the  sum  of  the  four  first  numbers  of  the 
numerical  progression  gives  ten,  or  the  decad,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  primary  numbers,  and  the  source  of  all  the  others. 
This  celebrated  decad,  which  comprises  the  total  duration 
of  the  world,  or  4,320,000  years,  expresses  also  the  greatest 
climacteric  period  of  the  duration  of  the  universe,  according 
to  the  theory  of  the  climacteric  decad,  or  the  ladder  of  ten 
dodecads  by  means  of  which  the  life  of  man,  like  that  of  the 
world,  rises  to  its  greatest  duration.  In  fact,  if  we  take  for 
the  monad  the  Chaldsean  period,  or  for  the  first  step  of  the 
ladder  the  first  dodecad  of  the  restitution  of  the  fixed  stars — 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  because  86,000  years,  which 
is  a  number  equal  to  the  duration  of  the  first  Chaldeean  reign, 
that  of  Alorus  (Syncell.  p.  18),  repeated  twelve  times  or 
united  in  a  single  dodecad,  give  432,000 — we  shall  have  the 
following  ladder : — 
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LaddtrafOie  SeriMoftht  Ten  Climacteric  Bodautdt  of  tMe  Dtmdit* 
World  (Sabnat.  ^«h.  CUmaeLp.  468). 

Years  of  the  Woild.  Yean  of  Man 

Monad  .        .         433,000  jeua  or  12  timee  8e,CN)0  7«ui 

times  the  period  of  the  fixi 


Dj«4    . 

864,000  yean 

or  24  tmea  36,000  Tean 

Triwi   . 

.      1,296.000      - 

36    „      96.000    „ 

Tetrad . 

.      1,728,000     „ 

48    .      86,000    „ 

Pentad. 

.      2,160,000      „ 

60    „      36,000    „ 

HexHd. 

.      2,562,000      „ 

72    „      86.000    „ 

Heptad 

.       3,024,000       „ 

&4    „      36,000     _ 

.      3,456,000      „ 

96    ,,      36,000    „ 

Eonaad 

.      3,880,000      ,, 

108    ,,      36,000     „ 

Becad. 

.      4,320,000      „ 

120    „      86,000     „ 

Here  again  we  see  (Firm.  L  III.,  Pnef.)  that  the 
gressive  law  of  the  climacteric  ladder  of  the  duration  ( 
life  of  man,  formed  by  the  ancient  astrologers,  has  been  ei 
imitated  in  that  of  the  life  of  the  world,  the  last  step 
containing  ten  times  the  first.  The  ladder  of  the  dnr 
of  the  years  of  the  great  world  and  that  of  the  years  o 
little  world,  or  of  man,  are,  therefore,  directly  related  to 
other  in  every  particular,  which  is  necessarily  the  ccise 
astronomical  system;  for,  as  Pirniicus  well  observes,  thi 
ought  to  resemble  the  other  exactly,  and  include  the 
elements  on  a  small  scale.  He  even  holds  that  the  d 
bution  of  the  greater  world  has  only  been  regulated  ii 
manner  in  order  that  there  might  be  an  immense  mod 
which  the  genethliac  thesis  of  the  life  of  each  indiT 
might  be  traced.  It  is  therefore,  not  surprising  that  tht 
hundred  and  twenty  great  divisions  of  the  zodiac  recogi 
by  the  Chaldeean  astrologers,  which  comprise  the  total  < 
tion  of  the  complete  revolution  of  the  eight  spheres,  si 
have  made  them  fix  the  extreme  duration  of  the  life  of  nu 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  also.  This  cUmacteric  d 
was  also  the  reason  why  the  Chaldeeans  divided  the 
hundred  and  twenty  saroses  of  the  duration  of  the  world 
ten  reigns  of  36,000  years  each,  commencing  with  Aloms, 
ending  with  Xixuthrus,  under  whom  the  Deluge  took  p 

The  periods  were  regulated,  like  the  catastrophes  w 
terminated  them,  by  the  laws  of  Destiny,  of  whieh  the  s 
planets  and  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars  were  the 
instruments.  The  distafif  of  the  Fates,  to  which  Tirg 
his  fourth  Ecl<^ne  (ver.  46)  gives  the  development  oi 
ages, 

Talia  sceda  suia  dixeruut,  eurrite,  funa, 
Concordes  stabili  fatorum  numine  Pan^ 
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was  accordingly  formed  of  eight  concentric  circles,  which 
decreased  progressively  like  the  spheres.  The  distaflf  turned 
on  the  knees  of  Necessity,  whose  three  daughters,  the  Fates, 
kept  up  and  regulated  its  movements.  The  summit  of  the 
distaff  is  fixed  above  the  eighth  heaven,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Ethereal  Light,  where  it  sets  in  motion  all  the  celestial 
revolutions,  whose  perfect  coincidence  produces  the  perfect 
number  of  Time,  or  the  Great  Year,  which  comprises  the 
eight  generations  of  the  Etruscans.  The  souls  destined  to 
dwell  one  day  in  mortal  bodies,  and  to  form  the  successive 
generations  of  the  world,  were  also  disseminated  among  these 
eight  spheres  (Plat,  in  Tim.),  and  it  was  through  them  that 
they  descended  to  dwell  upon  the  earth  after  having  assumed 
different  characters  according  to  the  different  natures  of 
the  planets  (Macrob.  Somn.  Scip.  1.  I.  cap.  xi.  and  xii.)  and 
according  to  the  longer  or  shorter  period  they  had  dwelt  in 
them. 

The  celestial  divisions  and  the  astrological  system  enter 
also  into  the  composition  of  the  fictitious  periods  respecting 
the  successive  duration  both  of  the  four  ages  of  the  great 
Indian  year  and  of  the  eight  generations  of  the  great  Etrus- 
can year.  The  ages  themselves,  being  governed  successively 
by  Saturn,  Jupiter  and  Mars,  also  show  their  connection  with 
the  planetary  order,  and  with  the  descending  series  of  the 
spheres.  Mars  is  not  mentioned  by  name,  but  it  is  said  that 
at  that  period  men  began  the  deeds  of  Mars,  such  as  bloody 
wars  and  terrible  combats.  In  Firmicus  (1.  III.  cap.  i.)  we 
see  the  five  planets,  beginning  with  Saturn,  take  in  suc- 
cession the  government  of  the  five  ages  included  in  the  great 
apocatastases,  at  the  end  of  which  the  world  is  alternately 
destroyed  by  fire  and  by  water.   Hesiod  also  reckons  five  ages. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  astrological  positions  which 
displayed  the  principal  features  of  the  catastrophes  supposed 
to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  great  year,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  period  when  these  events  are  supposed  to  have  taken 
place,  viz.  about  2,000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  at 
the  time,  for  instance,  when  the  colure  of  the  solstices 
passed  close  to  Begulus,  or  the  heart  of  the  Lion,  whom  the 
Chaldaean  astrologers  make  the  head  of  the  celestial  revo- 
lutions, according  to  Theon  (Comment,  in  Arat.  p.  122). 
There  is  also  a  tradition,  which  Murtady  has  preserved,  to 
the  effect  that  Begulus  was  in  the  colure  of  the  solstices 
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when  the  Deluge  took  place.  It  is  evident  from  what 
been  said,  that  these  catastrophes  must  take  place  irhei 
heavenly  bodies  are  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
were  at  the  Creation,  because  they  only  occurred  when 
heavens  had  resumed  their  primseval  aspect.  This  as] 
however,  could  only  be  settled  by  means  of  a  fiction  ;  fo 
Firmicua  (L  III.  cap.  iv.)  observes,  upon  the  supposition 
world  which  had  been  created  it  was  impossible  to  ai 
the  existence  of  the  science  of  astronomy  in  the  origi 
things,  or  of  observers  capable  of  determining  the  plat 
the  planets  in  the  zodiac.  The  selection  of  the  period  i 
the  genesis  of  the  world  took  place  being  arbitrary 
countries  did  not  fix  upon  the  same  period ;  but  neverthi 
it  was  fixed  at  one  of  the  periods  at  which  the  year  i 
menced,  either  at  the  equinox  or  Aries,  or  at  the  son 
solstice. 

The  Persians,  who  begin  their  year  at  the  vernal  eqni 
make  the  whole  planetary  revolution  begin  at  that  pe 
(Zend-Avesta,  vol.  ii.  p.  353),  and  they  pnt  the  Sun  in  ^ 
at  the  period  when  the  stars  ore  about  to  begin  their  ci 
for  the  first  time,  and  they  place  the  planets  in  the  t 
places  of  the  sky  as  those  in  which  the  Babylonian  astroloj 
according  to  Firmicus  (1.  II.  cap.  iii.),  fixed  the  exalta 
or  position  of  greatest  influence,  of  each  of  them.  Othert 
only  placed  the  Sun  in  Aries,  but  also  all  the  other  plai 
on  the  same  line,  and  they  assumed,  more  naturally, 
the  origin  of  the  movement  of  all  the  planets  was  the  01 
of  the  divisions  of  the  circle  in  which  they  move.  This  is 
hypothesis  of  Abulmazar  and  certain  Egyptian  astrolo 
(D'Herbelot,  Bib.  Orient,  pp.  27,  28  ;  Murtadj ;  Bailly,  i 
Ind.  Disc.  prel.  pp.  28,  152).  According  to  this  hypoth 
at  that  equinox  some  2,000  years  before  onr  era,  when  thi 
revolution  ended  and  the  new  one  began,  the  colore  of 
equinoxes  passed  near  the  Pleiades,  which  long  heralded 
spring  (Theon,  pp.  121,  135),  and  consequentiy  the  Sun 
then  almost  passed  through  Aries,  and  was  abont  to  e 
the  constellation  Taurus,  being  preceded  in  his  rising  by 
Celestial  Charioteer  and  the  she-goat  Amalthiea,  the  c 
of  Job,  according  to  the  Talmud  and  Buxtorff,  situated  ii 
left  shonlder,  whose  beautiful  star  rose  an  instant  before 
and  above  him,  and  which  seemed  to  guide  his  luminous  cht 
-during  the  last  day  of  the  revolution  of  the  cycle  and  ol 
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year,  at  the  moment  when  the  Snn  was  about  to  enter  our 
northern  hemisphere,  and  heat  it  by  his  fires.  This  union  of 
the  she-goat  and  her  kids,  which  are  seen  near  the  left 
hand  of  the  Chainoteer,  at  the  equinoctial  renewal  of  Aries, 
was  represented  in  a  hieroglyphical  figure  which  Eusebius 
speaks  of  (Prsep.  Evang,  1.  III.  cap.  xii.).  The  day  drew  to 
an  end,  and  there  was  seen,  in  the  west,  near  the  sea,  the 
Charioteer  of  the  Sun's  chariot  about  to  descend  into  the 
bosom  of  the  waves  with  the  river  Eridanus  below  him,  and 
which  sank  with  him  at  the  moment  when  the  huge  Scorpion 
of  the  zodiac  rose  on  the  horizon,  and  terrified  by  his  fright- 
ful appearance  the  horses  of  the  Sun,  which,  together  with 
their  Charioteer,  were  cast  out  of  heaven.  It  is  this  same 
monster  that  kills  Orion,  who  follows  the  Eridanus,  and  ac- 
companies the  Charioteer  in  his  fall ;  and  which  also  causes 
Canopus,  or  the  beautiful  star  of  the  helm  of  the  Celestial 
Ship,  which  also  sets  at  the  same  moment,  to  perish :  in  a 
word,  this  is  the  enemy  and  the  destroyer  of  all  the  constella- 
tions, which  disappear  as  he  rises,  and  which  are  at  that 
moment  on  the  western  horizon. 

The  moon  was  supposed  to  be  at  this  moment  in  Taurus, 
the  place  of  her  exaltation.  This  planet  is  called  lo  by  the 
Copts  and  the  Argives,  where  we  find  the  fable  of  lo  changed 
into  a  cow,  and  placed  in  Taurus  or  the  place  of  the  moon's 
exaltation.  The  story  of  lo's  metamorphosis  into  a  cow,  the 
custody  of  which  is  confided  to  the  starry  heavens,  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  Phaeton — who  is  identical,  according  to 
Nonnus  (Dionysiac.  1.  XXXVIII.  ver.  43)  with  the  Chario- 
teer— in  Ovid,  and  according  to  Herodotus  (1.  II.  cap.  clviii.), 
it  is  Epaphus,  the  son  of  lo,  the  Egyptian  Apis,  who  pro- 
poses to  the  young  Phaeton  the  challenge  which  caused  his 
fall.  These  two  fables  follow  immediately  after  the  triumph 
of  the  Sun,  or  Apollo,  over  the  winter,  and  are,  therefore, 
essentially  connected  with  the  equinoctial  period  and  with 
the  return  of  spring.  This  agrees  completely  with  the 
tradition  preserved  by  St.  Epiphanius,  who  says  that  in  his 
time  a  festival  was  still  held  at  the  vernal  equinox,  at  the 
time  that  the  sun  passed  under  Aries  or  the  Celestial  Lamb, 
in  memory  of  the  famous  conflagration  of  the  Universe ;  that 
the  trees,  the  sheep,  and  many  other  things  were  coloured 
red,  and  that  blood,  the  colour  of  which  resembles  that  of 
fire,  was  looked  upon  as  a  preservative  from  a  similar  disaster* 
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This  took  place  at  nearlr  the  nme  time  that  Ai 
Mithrs,  Atj9,  Ac,  were  monmed  for  in  Asia,  and  Phaet 
Italy.  Platarcb  and  NoniKu  tell  us  that  the  dwelle 
the  baota  of  the  Po  had  UmeDte>l  the  death  of  the  mil 
Phaeton  for  maar  centories.  Lnciati  (De  Astrologifl,  \c 
considers  the  adventnre  of  Phaeton  to  be  an  incredible  : 
the  origin  of  which  be  eeeks  to  explain  bv  astrology, 
althoQgb  be  did  not  discorer  the  tme  esplanation  of 
saw  clearly  that  this  and  many  other  &bles  which  he 
tions,  soch  as  that  of  Pasiphae,  and  of  the  lores  of  Venn 
Mars,  &c.,  belonged  in  reality  to  that  science. 

This  appears  to  hare  been  the  origin  of  the  &ble  o 
conflagration  of  the  nnirene,  made  on  the  conclnsion  c 
equinoctial  period,  or  on  that  of  the  year  which  began 
the  eqninoz,  the  comniencoment  of  which  was  marke 
the  heliacal  rising  of  the  Charioteer  at  the  moment  ' 
the  San  was  approaching  the  first  stars  of  Tanms,  ant 
conclnsion  by  the  fall  or  setting  of  this  same  constelli 
We  have  now  to  examine  the  celestial  aspects  of  the  m 
hypothesis,  or  that  which  fixed  the  commencement  o 
period  at  the  attmmer  solstice. 

We  find  the  same  difference  of  opinions  respecting 
primitive  arrangement  of  the  planets  in  this  hypothesis 
Some  bring  them  all  together  at  the  solstitial  point  ii 
30th  degree  of  Cancer,  or  the  lat  of  Leo,  on  the  colnre 
(Nicetas,  Chouiate  Thea.  Orthod.  Pidei,  1.  IX.).  O 
diatribato  them  throaghoat  the  height  of  the  zodiac, 
Cancer  to  Capricorn.  The  planet  which  was  nearest  ti 
earth  was  placed  in  the  sign  which  was  nearest  to  onr  m 
em  lands,  that  is,  in  Cancer,  which  culminated  orer  the 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Syene.  The  most  distant  was  placi 
the  sign  which  is  the  moat  remote  from  onr  regions,  ant 
others  were  domiciled  in  the  five  intermediary  signs,  accoi 
to  the  order  assigned  to  the  planeta  by  the  Egyptians 
by  Plato,  who  placed  the  sun  next  to  the  moon. 

The  throne  of  the  planet  which  dominated  in  each 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  it  was  there  that  all 
energy  and  influence  of  the  aign  occupied  by  it  appean 
be  concentrated.  It  was  therefore  supposed  that  wbei 
world  began  each  of  the  planets  was  exactly  in  the  mid<3 
the  sign  in  which  it  was  domiciled.  This  is  why  Firm 
who  has  given  as  the  genesis  of  the  world,  has  placed  i 
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all  in  the  fifteenth  de^ee  of  their  original  domicile.  The 
following,  he  sajs  (Firmic.  1.  III.  cap.  i.),  was  the  position 
of  the  planets  according  to  the  principles  of  Esculapius  and 
Anubis,  to  whom  the  great  god  Mercnry  confided  the  secrets 
of  onr  science,  at  the  moment  when  the  world  was  created. 
The  Sun  was  placed  in  the  fifteenth  degree  of  Leo,  the  Moon  in 
'^  the  fifteenth  degree  of  Cancer,  Saturn  in  the  fifteenth  degree 
'*  of  Capricorn,  Jupiter  in  the  fifteenth  degree  of  Sagittarius, 
?  Mars  in  the  fifteenth  degree  of  Scorpio,  Venus  in  the 
'  fifteenth  degree  of  Libra,  and  Mercury  in  the  fifteenth 
degree  of  Virgo.     This  position  is  the  same  as  that  given  by 

*  Macrobius  and  by  the  Greek  author  quoted  by  Salmasius, 

•  except  that  they  do  not  give  the  degree  of  the  sign  in  which 
'     the  planets  are  domiciled ;  but  Firmicus  himself  warns  us 

not  to  suppose  that  it  is  anything  but  an  arbitrary  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  astrologers,  for  not  only  was  there 
no  one  in  existence  at  the  Creation  to  verify  the  position  of 
the  planets,  but  it  would  be  impossible  even  by  calculation 
to  go  back  as  far  as  that  primaeval  period,  the  period  of 
restitution,  or  of  the  great  Apocatastasis  being  no  less  than 
three  hundred  thousand  years. 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  what  was  the  position  of  the 
planets  in  the  different  portions  of  the  heavens  at  the 
moment  that  the  spheres  began  to  revolve ;  we  must  also 
know  what  the  position  of  the  heavens  themselves  was 
relatively  to  the  horizon,  and  consequently  to  the  day,  in 
order  to  discover  the  exact  position  of  the  heavens  at  the 
moment  when  the  first  ray  of  light  shone  forth,  and  there- 
fore that  which  it  will  have  at  the  moment  which  will  end 
the  night  which  is  to  be  the  last  of  each  period,  when  the 
dawn  of  day  is  to  herald  the  beginning  of  a  new  one.  This 
position  is  also  given  by  Firmicus  and  Macrobius.  The 
latter  says  (Somn.  Scip.  1.  I.  cap.  xxi.),  "  At  the  moment  that 
the  day  which  first  shed  its  light  on  the  Universe,  when  all 
the  elements,  emerging  from  Chaos,  became  arranged  in  that 
brilliant  form  which  we  admire  in  the  heavens — that  day 
which  we  may  properly  call  the  birth -day  of  the  world — it  is 
said  that  Aries  was  in  the  midst  of  heaven.  As  the  culmi- 
nating point  is  in  some  sort  the  summit  of  our  hemisphere, 
Aries  was  on  that  account  placed  at  the  head  of  the  othar 
signs,  as  having  been,  so  to  speak,  at  the  head  of  the 
Universe  when  light  shone  forth  for  the  first  time.     Cancer, 
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bearing  the  crescent  Moon,  rose  on  the  horizon, 
followed  by  Leo,  surmounted  by  the  Sun ;  then  Mercoj 
Virgo,  &c. ;  and  last  came  Saturn  on  Capricorn." 
therefore  rose  last,  at  the  precise  moment  when  day 
and  night  began.  This,  according  to  Macrobina,  v 
reason  that  the  sign  which  each  planet  was  in  e 
moment  was  assigned  to  it  for  its  domicile. 

Firmicus  (1.  III.  cap.  i.)  also  places  the  middle  of  Ca 
the  moment  when  the  heavens  are  about  to  move  in  thi 
scope,  or  on  the  eastern  horizon.  The  other  planet 
in  their  sign,  were  below  the  horizon,  and  OBcended  1 
succession  during  the  whole  of  the  first  day.  This 
logical  tradition  respecting  the  position  of  Cancer 
period  is  confirmed  by  ^neas  Gazseus  (In  Theophraal 
Mag.  Patr.  Parisin.  t.  zii.  p.  647),  who  informs  a 
the  hierophants  of  Egypt  made  Cancer  preside  ov 
natal  hours  of  the  world.  Porphyry  (De  Antio  Nymi 
Ptolem.  Tetrab.  !.  II.  cap.  x.)  also  makes  the  Egyptia 
begin  with  the  rising  of  Sirius,  who  always  ascend 
Cancer,  and  who  presided  over  the  birth  of  the  world, 
Begnlus,  who  ascends  with  him  in  Babylonia,  also, 
made  Solinus  (cap.  xxxit.)  say  on  the  occasion  of  the 
of  the  Dog-star,  that  the  Egyptian  priests  looked  npo 
moment  as  the  natal  hour  of  the  world.  It  was  the 
of  the  Dog-star  which  caused  the  intumescence 
waters,  and  made  the  Nile  overflow  the  plains,  ■which 
time  of  the  year  were  inundated  by  a  species  of  per 
deluge  (Plut.  de  Iside;  Herod.  1.  II.  cap.  xix.).  Siri 
the  tenth  chief  or  deeanus  of  the  Zodiac,  as  Xixuthr 
the  tenth  king,  in  whose  reign  the  great  Deluge  took 
He  was  called  "  Hydragogns ; "  and  Solinus  adds  tha' 
he  rose  the  river  overflowed  most  copiously.  i 
(Comm.  in  Georg.  1,  I.  ver.  218)  says  he  waa  a  p 
tellon  of  Cancer — that  is,  as  he  explains,  the  princ 
the  stars  which  always  accompany  Cancer  as  he  rises. 

We  have  also  a  description  of  the  heavens  at  the  1 
the  Deluge  in  the  poem  written  on  that  subject  by  N 
an  Egyptian  poet,  thus  proving  the  astrological  nai 
these  fictions,  and  that  they  were  connected  with  the 
ments  of  the  stars,  as  Berosus  observes.  The  posit 
assigns  to  the  planets  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
Firmicus  and  Macrobius  assign  to  them.  The  mo< 
returned   to   Cancer,  and   the   sun   to   Leo.     The   I 
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i{  therefore,  has  taken  place  at  the  moment  when  the  Nile 
li  overflows    and    Sirius   rises.      Mercury   is   in   his  domicile 
II  Virgo,  Mars  in  Scorpio,   Saturn  in  Capricorn ;  Venus  and 
0  Jupiter  alone  are  misplaced,  but  are  nevertheless  in  their 
r,  domiciles.     Nonnus  has  mistaken  the  second  domicile   for 
L  the  first,  a  mistake  which  it  is  easy  to  see.     This  is  the 
^  position  which  the  planets  are   about  to  reassume  at  the 
^  precise  moment  that  the  world  is  about  to  come  to  an  end 
^  that  it  may  be  regenerated  (Nonn.  Dionys.  1.  VI.  ver.  280). 
J  Jupiter,  wroth  with  the  giants,  and  with  the  guilty  race 
which  has  put  his  son  to  death,  causes  the  terrible  trumpet 
which  announces  the  end  of  the  universe  to  be  heard  in 
mid-air.    The  earth  is  soon  submerged  by  the  torrents  which 
"t  fell  from  the  seven  cataracts  of  heaven.     The   whitening 
foam  rises   to  the  skies,  and   becomes   mingled  with   the 
Milky  Way.   The  fire  of  Love  alone  is  not  extinguished  by  the 
,    waters  of  the  Deluge.    Deucalion,  borne  on  his  ship,  sails  near 
the  summit  of  the  atmosphere.    At  length  the  earth  becomes 
hard  as  the  waters  retire,  and  the  sun  hardens  the  slime 
from  which  the  new  generation  to  which  Bacchus  brings  the 
present   of  wine,  which  the  first  men  were   unacquainted 
with,  is  to  proceed  (Nonn.  Dionys.  1.  VH.  ver.  10,  &c.) ;  and 
then  appears  with  him  the  white-haired  god  of  the  age, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  key  of  the  times  and  the  genera- 
tions.    In  this  poem  the  Deluge  follows  the  conflagration  of 
the  universe,  as  the  solstitial  catastrophe  follows  that  which 
termmates  the  equinoctial  period. 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  heavens  given  by  Petosiris  and 
Necepsos  for  the  primitive  position,  and  by  Nonnus  for  that 
which  had  been  resumed  at  the  moment  when  the  world 
was  about  to  be  renewed — a  position  which  Nonnus  has 
taken  from  the  old  Egyptian  poems  on  the  Cycles,  the  frag- 
ments of  which  assisted  him  in  the  composition  of  his  work. 
We  can  now  place  the  globe  before  us  in  the  same  position 
as  that  in  which  the  spheres  of  the  priests  were  placed  when 
they  composed  their  sacred  fables  respecting  Nature  and  the 
revolutions  of  Time.  We  shall  see  the  heavens  as  they 
appeared  to  the  astrologer-poet,  and  we  shall  easily  see  the 
origin  of  the  principal  features  of  the  fable  of  this  poem. 

The  last  day  of  the  universe  was  coming  to  an  end,  and 
the  last  night  began  as  the  sign  opposite  to  the  Sun,  which 
was   then   in   Leo,  rose   on    the  horizon ;    this    sign   was 
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Aquarius  leaning  on  his  urn,  from  which  torrents  of  water 
gushed  forth.  He  was  immediately  preceded  by  Saturn, 
who  was  then  in  Capricorn,  and  who  as  he  ceased  rising 
drew  Aquarius  after  him  and  heralded  his  coming.  The 
man  who  is  drawn  in  the  sign  of  Aquarius,  holding  an  urn 
in  his  hand  from  which  a  river  flows,  was  held  by  all  the 
ancients  to  be  the  celebrated  Deucalion,  under  whom  the 
Deluge  took  place,  as  may  be  seen  in  Hyginus,  Germanicus, 
and  other  authors  who  have  written  on  the  origin  of  the 
different  names  given  to  the  constellations.  The  urn  which 
he  holds  in  his  hands  was,  according  to  Horus-Aj)ollo  (1.  L 
cap.  xxi.),  the  symbol  of  the  inundation  in  Egypt.  Aquarius 
himself  was  held  in  Egypt  to  be  the  cause  of  the  intu- 
mescence of  the  Nile,  whose  waves  he  raised  by  stamping  on 
them  with  his  feet,  as  Theon,  the  commentator  of  Aratus, 
informs  us.  By  his  side  and  a  little  above  him,  the  horse 
Pegasus  ascends,  who  also  causes  a  river  to  flow  by  means 
of  his  foot,  and  whom  we  shall  presently  see  appear  in  the 
Hindu  legends,  in  which  he  also  heralds  the  end  of  the 
world.  In  the  west  was  seen  Apollo's  raven  (Hygin.  1.  III.), 
which  enters  into  the  fires  of  the  Sun,  while  that  star  itself 
sails  all  that  day  and  all  the  following  in  the  Ark  or  Celes- 
tial Ship,  which  corresponds  by  its  length  exactly  to  the 
divisions  of  Leo,  which  the  Sun  is  then  passing  through. 
This  Ship,  which  some  Babbis  suppose  to  be  the  Chesil  of 
the  book  of  Job,  and  which  among  many  other  names  was 
called  Noah's  Ark  (Bay.  tab.  xl. ;  Eicciol.  p.  126 ;  Cabs.  p.  824), 
was  considered  in  Egypt  to  be  the  ship  of  Osiris,  and  the 
beautiful  star  at  the  helm  was  called  Canopus,  his  pilot.  In 
the  Chaldflpan  fable  of  Xixuthrus,  his  ark,  and  his  birds,  the 
pilot  is  also  placed  with  Xixuthrus  in  Olympus.  This  corre- 
spondence of  Navis  or  the  Ship,  with  the  solar  Leo  is  the 
origin  of  one  of  the  tables  which  the  paranatellonic  sphere  of 
the  Egyptians,  engraved  in  Kircher's  CBdipus^gyptiacus, 
exhibits  to  us.  This  cosmogony  is  that  of  a  vessel  in  which 
the  Lion  is  sailing.  In  the  Oriental  spheres  of  Aben-Ezra, 
printed  in  Scaliger  (Int.  ad  Manil.),  the  celebrated  ship  in 
which  the  sun  embarked  at  the  summer  solstice,  ajid  in 
which  he  sails  during  the  whole  period  of  the  inundation, 
is  always  found  among  the  constellations  which  fix  the 
three  decans  of  Leo  by  their  rising  and  setting. 

In  the  first  decan  of  the  Persian  sphere  we  read  :  **  Half 
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of  the   Ship,  with  sailors   on  board Head  of   the 

horse." 

In  the  first  decan  of  the  Barbarian  sphere :  "  The  middle 
of  the  Ship." 

In  the  second  decan  of  the  Persian  sphere :  "  The  other 
half  of  the  Ship The  middle  of  the  horse." 

In  the  second  decan  of  the  Barbarian  sphere :  "  The  prow 
of  the  Ship,"  Here  the  prow  is  last,  because  the  Ship 
ascends  the  reverse  way. 

Lastly,  in  the  third  decan  of  Leo  in  the  Persian  sphere 

is,  "  The  Raven The  last  portion  of  the  horse,  which 

has  completed  its  rising." 

It  was  this  connection  between  the  sun  and  the  stars 
through  which  he  passed  at  the  solstice  and  during  the 
following  month — viz.  the  Ship  and  the  Celestial  Baven — 
which  caused  them  to  form  part  of  the  solstitial  myth,  as 
was  also  the  case  with  Aquarius,  who  rose  in  aspect  with 
him,  and  who  began  the  night.  The  Raven  was  the  bird  of 
the  Sun,  whom  Apollo  placed  in  the  skies  (Hygin.  1.  II. 
cap.  xli.). 

In  the  three  myths  of  Deucalion,  Noah,  and  Xixuthrus, 
both  the  Ship  and  the  birds  of  the  Ark,  which  were  released 
at  the  moment  that  the  earth  became  solid,  are  found. 
Plutarch  speaks  of  Deucalion's  dove  (ApoUod.  Bibl.  Deorum, 
cap.  vii.),  and  observes  that  the  mythologists  pretend  that 
the  dove  which  was  sent  forth  from  Deucalion's  ship 
heralded  the  tempest  when  it  entered  the  vessel,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  when  it  flew  away,  it  was  a  sign  to  him 
that  the  flood  had  ceased  (Plut.  de  Solert.  Animal,  v.  2). 
The  Raven  does  in  fact  reappear ;  he  leaves  the  solar  rays 
with  the  Ark  at  the  moment  that  the  Nile  has  subsided,  and 
the  sun  draws  near  Libra  (Solin.  cap.  xxxii.).  This  is 
probably  the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  tradition  which  says 
that  it  is  under  Libra  that  the  earth,  emerging  from  the 
waters  of  Chaos,  becomes  fit  to  receive  man  (Firmic).  We 
have  seen  that  Saturn  comes  mounted  on  Capricorn  to 
announce  the  nighfc  which  is  opened  by  Aquarius,  and  the 
Chaldaean  myth  supposes  that  it  was  Saturn  who  appeared 
to  Xixuthrus  in  a  dream  to  announce  the  deluge.  Saturn 
was  also  domiciled  in  the  Aquarius  of  Deucalion,  and  Lucan 
has  handed  down  to  us  in  his  poem  (1.  I.  ver.  651)  the  astro- 
logical fiction  respecting  the  return  of  Saturn  to  his  domi- 
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cile,  and  Tespecting  the  aspect  of  Aqnarine  at  the  tu 
the  Deluge.  The  state  of  the  heavens  at  the  commeDoe 
of  the  civil  war  is  most  fearful.  Everything  unit 
announce  a  terrihie  catastrophe  to  the  world  and  t 
human  race.  Nothing  is  wanting  in  these  prophetic 
but  the  return  of  Saturn  to  hia  domicile,  that  Aqaarioi 
by  his  influence  bring  about  the  Deluge  once  more. 

The  ChaldfeaiL  myth  also  supposes  that  Xiznthm 
posited  all  the  monumente  of  human  knowledge  at  Si 
the  citj  of  the  Sun,  and  buried  them  in  the  earth  wh< 
Deluge  began.  This  myth  resembles  that  of  the  Amer 
who  supposed  that  the  waters  of  their  deluge  innndatf 
whole  world  except  Mount  Olagmi,  on  which  the  Tem 
the  Sun  stood.  The  same  idea  is  found  in  the  Btc 
Deucalion,  who  is  made  to  stop  on  Mount  Lyeorens 
vol.  i.),  or  on  the  Mountain  of  Light.  Other  authors  i 
to  <he  name  of  the  vessel,  and  call  the  moun^in  on  ' 
it  stopped  Mount  Baris,  which  is  the  name  given  to 
Nicholas  Damascenus,  quoted  by  Josephus  (Ant.  Jnd. 
cap.  iii.).  Nigidius  mii,kea  it  stop  on  the  summit  of  ] 
Etna.  Berosus,  a&  has  ulreadj  been  observed,  gives  a 
to  the  ship  of  Xisuthrus  (Syncell.  p.  SO),  just  a) 
Egyptians  gave  one  to  the  Celestial  Ship,  which  they 
the  ship  of  Osiris,  and  which  our  astronomical  booka  c 
its  ancient  name  Area  No^  (Cfesins,  Ceel.  Astron.).  ] 
Chaldasan  myth  Xixuthrus  is  taken  up  to  heaven 
placed  among  the  gods,  with  his  wife,  his  daughter,  ac 
pilot  (Syncell.  p.  81).  His  companions  return  to  Si 
and  bring  the  depository  of  human  knowledge  to  light. 

Plato  taught  that  the  world  would  be  destroyed  by  fii 
water.  In  fact,  he  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  ac 
the  fiction  of  the  Deluge.  He  says  in  the  Tinueus  thj 
story  of  Phaeton's  burning  the  world  refers  to  the  di 
tion  of  all  things  by  fire.     He  also  says  in  his  Politics 

"  When  the  time  of  all  these  things  is  full,  and  the  cl 
is  needful,  and  all  beings  on  the  earth  are  exhausted 
soul  having  produced  all  its  generations,  and  having  p] 
as  many  seeds  in  the  earth  as  were  appointed  unto  it 
then  doth  the  Pilot  of  the  Universe,  abandoning  the 
return  to  his  seat  of  circumspection,  and  the  coarse  < 
world  is  turned  back  by  Fate,  and  by  its  own  innate  < 
piscence.    At  that  time,  too,  the  gods,  who  act  in  a 
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jr  places  as  colleagues  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  being  aware  of 
If  what  is  coming  to  pass,  dismiss  the  several  portions  of  the 
j  world  from  their  care.  The  world  itself,  being  turned  away, 
i  coming  into  collision,  following  inversely  its  course  of 
I  beginning  and  ending,  and  feeling  a  great  concussion  within 
.  itself,  brings  about  another  destruction  of  all  living  things. 
J  But  in  due  process  of  time  it  is  set  free  from  tumult,  con- 
,  fusion,  and  concussion,  and  becomes  calm,  and  then,  being 
get  in  order,  it  returns  to  its  pristine  course,"  &c. 

In  India,  where  the  periodic  inundations  which  change 
Egypt  into  a  species  of  sea  do  not  take  place,  it  is  not 
Deucalion  or  Aquarius  who  is  connected  in  their  myth  with 
the  end  of  the  solstitial  period,  but  the  constellation  which 
is  at  his  side,  which  rises  with  him,  a  little  above  him, 
towards  the  north,  and  which  also  fixed  the  end  of  the 
I)eriod  and  the  consummation  of  the  ages.  This  constella- 
tion is  the  Celestial  Horse,  or  Pegasus,  whose  right  foot, 
raised,  and  carried  forwards,  as  is  also  his  head,  rises  on  the 
horizon  at  the  same  time  as  the  head  of  Aquarius,  while  his 
whole  body  ascends  gradually  at  dusk  throughout  the  whole 
month  that  the  sun  is  passing  through  Leo  and  that  the 
period  is  terminating.  Night  ends,  and  the  period  finishes 
at  dawn.  Then  the  Horse,  who  has  performed  his  revolution 
above  the  horizon  during  the  night,  is  near  the  western 
border,  on  which  he  places  his  foot,  while  a  little  further  to 
the  north,  on  the  horizon,  is  the  Lyre,  called  Testudo  by  the 
Romans,  and  Chelys  by  the  Greeks.  The  Dragon  of  the 
Pole  is  in  sight,  and  leans  towards  the  west.  These  are  the 
aspects  which  determine  the  end  of  the  period.  The  union 
of  Pegasus,  or  the  Northern  Horse,  with  the  divisions  of  Leo, 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  Persian  and  Barbarian  spheres,  as 
we  have  seen.  The  Indian  sphere  also  mentions  this  con- 
stellation in  the  second  decan,  in  which  we  read,  ^^  Here  is  a 
horseman,  looking  towards  the  north.*' 

The  end  of  the  world  does  not  take  place  among  the 
Hindus  in  the  tenth  month,  under  the  tenth  king,  as  in 
Chaldsea,  or  in  the  tenth  age,  as  in  the  Sibylline  books,  but 
during  the  tenth  metamorphosis  of  Yishnu.  This  latter 
metamorphosis  will  only  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  ages. 
Then  Vishnu  will  appear  in  all  his  glory,  mounted  on  the 
Kallenqui  or  Kelki,  the  horse  who  is  now  in  the  skies  with 
his  right  foot  raised,  which  he  will  only  put  down  on  the 
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enrtb  in  order  to  crush  it,  and  to  pnnish  the  impiona  and 
the  wicked.  At  this  moment  the  Serpent  who  Bnpports  the 
world  will  lose  his  etrengftb  and  bend  beneoth  the  weight, 
tlie  Tortoise  (the  fabled  origin  of  the  lyre)  will  pltinge  into 
the  8c;i.  and  men  will  perish  on  accoant  of  tbeir  corrupt 
stiite.  Tlien  the  Age  of  Gold  will  return.  This  dction  does 
not  r<'finire  any  chiuige  in  the  position  which  bos  been  given 
to  the  sphere  according  to  the  indications  given  by  the 
Eg,v])lian  astronomers  Petosiris  and  Necepsoe,  and  the  poem 
of  NoTinns  the  Egyptian. 

In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  OlympiuB  was  a  place  consecrated 
by  the  name  of  OIympia«,  and  a  hole  was  shown  in  it  tbroagh 
which  the  waters  of  the  deluge  under  Deucalion  were  sup- 
((oaed  to  have  flowed  away  (Paus.  Attic.}.  Aquarins  is 
called  Deucalion  in  astronomy  (Hyg.  1.  II.  cap.  xzx. ;  Qerw. 
Cfc^ar.  cap.  zxvi.).  It  was  also  said  that  Deucalion  built 
this  temple,  and  this  was  used  as  an  argument  to  prove  that 
Deucalion  had  dwelt  at  Athens.  This  is  easily  explained 
when  we  find  that  he  is  also  called  Cecrops  (ibid,),  who  i« 
Buid  to  have  founded  the  twelve  tribes  of  Athens;  for,  as 
Snidos  (Tlieod.  Epi^eop.  Tars,  I.  III.  apud  Photinm,  Cod. 
cciii.  p.  66)  observes,  the  division  of  the  Athenian  people  by 
Cecrops  relat^-d  to  the  four  seasons,  the  twelve  months,  the 
thirty  days  which  made  up  each  month,  &c.  A  similar  hole 
to  the  one  at  Olympias  was  shown  in  a  t«mple  consecrated 
to  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Aquarius,  Juno,  in  Syria  (Lucian 
de  De&  Syria),  and  it  is  said  that  the  waters  of  the  Delnge 
had  flowed  away  through  it. 

Lueiaii  says  that  of  all  the  superb  and  renowned  temples 
which  he  saw  in  Syria.,  the  temple  of  Hierapolis  was  the 
most  magnificent,  as  it  was  also  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  sacred  in  the  world  (Strabo,  1.  XVI.).  He  enters  into 
details  respecting  the  magnificent  works,  the  precioas  gifts, 
and  the  beautiful  statues  which  wei-e  contained  in  this 
temple,  in  which  the  akill  of  the  priests  had  exhausted  all 
the  resources  of  art  and  of  mechanism  in  order  to  deceive 
the  people,  and  to  subjugate  them  by  the  most  marvellons 
apparatus  that  imposture,  and  a  talent  for  deluding  them, 
could  make  use  of.  There  were  statues  there  which  vrere 
covered  with  perspiration  at  certain  periods.  Voices  were 
heard  which  issued  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  sanctuary 
(the  doors  of  which  had  been  closed),  and  which  gave  forth 
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oracles.  Devotees  brought  rich  offerings  to  it  from  Arabia, 
Phoenicia,  Babylonia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  Assyria. 
Vast  storehouses  were  to  be  seen  there  which  contained 
valuable  stuffs,  and  masses  of  gold  and  silver.  In  no  part 
of  the  world  were  the  festivals  celebrated  with  more  pomp, 
or  the  religious  assemblages  more  solemn.  Lucian,  having 
discovered  the  antiquity  of  this  temple,,  enquired  what 
goddess  was  worshipped  there  (ibid.).  Several  diflFerent 
accounts  were  given  to  him,  some  of  which  were  veiled  by 
religious  mysticism,  while  others  were  more  distinct,  and 
others  again  entirely  mythical.  Some  contained  traditions 
which  were  entirely  foreign  to  those  of  the  Greeks,  and 
others  agreed  with  those  which  existed  in  Greece. 

The  first  of  these  traditions,  with  which  alone  we  ai*e 
concerned  here,  stated  that  this  temple  had  been  consecrated 
by  Deucalion  the  Scythian,  under  whom  the  Deluge  took 
place.  This  is  the  Deucalion  whose  representative  the 
Greeks  have  placed  in  Aquarius  (Hygin.  1.  II.),  who  holds 
the  urn,  while,  as  Hyginus  observes,  "  the  Southern  Pish 
seems  to  receive  the  water  which  flows  from  the  urn  of 
Aquarius.  It  is  said  that  he  formerly  came  to  aid  Isis,  and 
that  out  of  gratitude  for  this  service  the  representation  of 
that  goddess,  and  of  the  two  Fish  of  the  Zodiac,  her  children, 
that  is,  which  rise  immediately  after  her,  were  placed  in  the 
heavens.  On  this  account  the  Syrians  abstain  from  fish, 
and  have  made  sacred  golden  images  of  fish,  which  serve 
them  as  tutelary  gods,  or  dii  penates."  These  fish  are 
called  Daghioto  by  the  Syrians  (Rice.  p.  126),  and  Dagaim 
by  the  Hebrews  (Kirch.  CEdip.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  199). 
Germanicus  Csesar  (cap.  xxxvi.)  tells  us  on  the  authority  of 
Nigidius  that  these  fish,  as  well  as  the  Southern  Fish,  came 
from  the  river  Euphrates  ;  that  they  found  an  enormous  egg 
which  they  sent  up  on  to  its  bank,  and  that  a  dove  sat  upon 
it,  and  hatched  the  Syrian  goddess,  or  Venus.  This  goddess 
obtained  permission  from  Jupiter  that  the  fish  who  saved 
the  egg  should  be  placed  in  the  sky,  and  shine  among  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  On  this  account,  Germanicus  adds,  the 
SjTians  eat  no  fish,  and  worship  doves  as  possessing  divine 
power. 

Diodorus  Siculus  (1.  II.  cap.  iv.)  says  that  there  is  a  deep 
and  vast  lake  near  Ascalon  in  Syria  which  is  full  of  fish,  and 
by  the   side   of  it  is  a  magnificent  temple  of  the  Syrian 


ffiidiitiim  Dcrceto.  Her  atatiu»  T«7««Bam  a  *i 
u|>iN-r  ixirtion,  and  the  rest  of  Iker  bdj  reaea 
}1<;  f'X|>laiiiii  that  tliis  originated  fi^i'zu  *>-*  ^'jt'<^.ii 
I>»;r<cto,  who  WM  the  daag^fat«-r  of  TfEiis.  dis 
iiifttliirr,  who,  ip  order  to  be  r^\rrng>d^  op^^c  har  ; 
with  love  for  a  j'oung  man  whom  sh^  piokc«3  on 
of  worHlii|i[K;rB  who  went  to  tbe  t«xnf>le-  D^ 
diiiif;hLt-r  by  him,  but  being  ashataed  of  her  ^a^ 
Iicr  lovur'H  deuth,  and  exposed  tbe  child  on  aotae  t 
tlitiit  thn-w  herself  into  the  lake,  and  wa«  mett 
iiilo  a  finh,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Snia 
fmni  eutiti[r  fitth,  and  renerate  them  as  so  n 
Kunii-  (lovea  fed  the  child,  who  was  aAerwatd^ 
KcniiruniiH,  the  (;odde<»- mother,  who  was  worship 
the  form  of  the  dove  that  accompanied  the  ark. 
Hiffiiifii-H  "  the  supreme  Dove,"  and  she  was  iden 
the  Syrian  (^oildewi,  as  Uyf^iaaa  shows. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

The  Bagawadam  contains  a  sacerdotal  myth  respecting 
the  Deluge  which  is  evidently  astrological  in  its  origin,  for 
it  can  be  explained  without  difficulty  by  the  astronomical 
aspects.  Vishnu,  or  the  guardian  deity,  assumes  in  it  the 
form  of  a  fish  in  Capricorn,  as  is  represented  in  the  Hindu 
Zodiac.  This  is  the  Southern  Fish,  which  is  at  the  end  of 
the  water  of  Aquarius  in  our  spheres,  and  winds  under 
Capricorn.  The  Sun-god,  or  Vishnu,  assuming  this  celestial 
shape,  came,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  be  near  a  virtuous  prince, 
whom  he  wished  to  save  from  the  Deluge  in  order  to  re- 
establish a  new  order  of  things.  This  prince  is  evidently 
Aquarius,  or  Deucalion,  who  was  also  saved  from  the  Deluge 
on  account  of  his  virtues.  The  Chinese  also  place  a  prince, 
Tchouen-Hi,  under  whom  also  a  deluge  took  place,  in  this 
same  sign  (Souciet,  t.  iii.  p.  32).  In  the  Hindu  fiction  this 
prince  is  the  seventh  Menu,  or  tutelary  genius,  who  presides 
over  one  of  the  ages,  just  as  Aquarius  is  the  seventh  sign 
from  the  summer  solstice,  and  as  Saturn,  who  is  also 
domiciled  in  it,  is  also  the  seventh.  Vishnu  in  this  shape 
tells  this  virtuous  prince  that  he  will  be  near  him ;  that  as 
soon  as  he  is  on  the  ocean  he  will  see  a  large  ship  and  a  sea- 
serpent  appear  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and  that  this 
serpent  will  serve  as  a  cable  by  which  the  ship  can  be  drawn 
along  by  tying  it  to  the  great  horn  of  the  fish,  whose  form 
Vishnu  himself  has  assumed. 

The  Deluge  begins;  the  sea  overflows,  the  rain  falls  in 
torrents.  This  alludes  to  the  sign  we  are  about  to  enter, 
namely,  Aquarius,  or  the  first  Ritou,  under  whom  the  year  is 
about  to  be  renewed.  The  protecting  Deity  also  appears  on 
the  ocean  in  the  shape  of  a  fish  which  glitters  like  gold. 
No  better  description  can  be  given  of  a  constellation  which 
contains  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  called  Phom-al-hut 
(Heb.  Dag),  or  the  mouth  of  the  Southern  Fish.     The  Fish- 
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god  increases  prodigiously,  and  the  prince  fastens  an  im- 
mense ship,  which  appears  to  him  all  of  a  sudden,  to  his 
enormous  horn  bj  means  of  a  cable  made  out  of  a  large 
serifcnt.  In  his  joy  at  being  thus  saved  the  prince  sings  the 
praises  of  God,  who  has  preserved  him  from  the  deluge,  and 
hns  Lilso  willud  that  a  new  world  shall  be  produced  under  his 
reiyn. 

Nothing  proves  the  connection  which  exists  between  the 
Hindu  myth  respecting  the  Deluge  and  the  celestial  aspects 
more  than  the  general  agreement  which  exists  between  the 
periods  at  which  this  semi- mythological,  semi-astrooomical 
event  is  fixed  by  all  the  nations  who  believe  in  it,  and  the 
astronomical  positions  which  belong  to  this  period.  All 
agree  in  placing  the  solstitial  colure  in  the  first  stars  of  Leo 
and  Aquarius,  and  the  equinoctial  colure  in  the  first  stars  of 
Taurus.  Censorinus  (cap,  xxi.),  who  quotes  Varro  as  hia 
authority,  says  that  three  periods  ore  reckoned.  "  The 
first  period  is  that  which  elapsed  before  the  Deluge ;  it  is 
called  the  dark  period,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  is 
eternal  or  not.  The  second  is  the  mythological  period,  that 
is,  the  period  which  has  elapsed  between  the  Deluge  and  the 
first  Olympiad ;  this  is  considered  to  have  lasted  nearly 
1,600  years.  Now,  as  the  date  of  the  first  Olympiad  is 
B.C.  776,  this  deluge  took  place  about  B.C.  2360,  and  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  Olympiad  is  the 
only  <fae  which  can  be  considered  historical."  This  period 
corresponds  with  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  lao  in 
China,  in  whose  reign  the  Chinese  say  a  flood  occurred,  and 
who  began  to  reign,  according  to  them,  B.C.  2357.  The 
astronomical  position  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  the 
Chinese  deluge  is  that  the  summer  solstice  correBponds 
with  Regulus,  the  beautiful  star  of  the  Heart  of  the  Lion, 
and  the  winter  solstice  with  the  horn  of  the  Fish,  whose 
form  Yishnu  assumes  at  the  period  of  the  imaginary  deluge, 
and  with  the  first  stars  of  Aquarius,  in  which  sign  ike 
Greeks  place  Deucalion,  who  is  saved  from  the  delnge 
(Hygin.  1.  11.  cap.  xxx. ;  Germanic,  cap.  zzvi.),  aad  the 
Chinese  Tchouen-Hi,  in  whose  reign  a  deluge  occurred. 
Thus  the  astronomical  positions  both  in  China  and  in  Greece 
correspond  with  the  calculations  of  both  Varro  and  the 
Chinese  historians,  who  speak  of  a  great  flood  which  took 
place  in  the  reign   of  lao  (Souciet,   t.   iii.    p.  13).      The 
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Egyptians  have  another  position,  that  of  Regulns  in  the 
summer  colure.  Murtadi  states,  in  accordance  with  ancient 
Egyptian  books,  that  the  world  was  renovated  after  the 
deluge,  Regulus  being  at  that  time  in  the  summer  solstice, 
while  the  winter  solstice  corresponded  to  the  horn  of  the 
Eish,  and  to  Aquarius. 

The  traditions  of  all  nations  have  thus  been  shown  to 
give  the  same  position  of  the  sphere  as  existing  when  the 
end  of  a  period,  or  of  a  year,  and  the  appearance  of  a  new 
one,  were  celebrated  in  the  poems  on  the  cycles,  viz.  the 
entrance  of  the  Sun  into  Aquarius.     This  position  is  of  a 
later    date   than   the   Mithraic   monuments   and  the    Per- 
sian  observations   of  the  colures.      It  is  hardly   necessary 
to  observe  that,  independently  of  the  physical  impossibility 
of  such  an  event  having  ever  taken  place,  if  there  had  been 
a  Deluge  the  Mithraic  monument  would  never  have  come 
down  to  us.     Deucalion  would  never  have  put  it  on  board 
his  vessel,  nor  would  any  one  have  observed  the  position  of 
the  colures,  or  that  of  Regulus,  at  the  time  of  the  universal 
destruction  of  all  things.     Sanchoniathon  is  silent  respect- 
ing it,  and  neither  Homer  nor  Hesiod  mention  the  deluges 
of  Ogyges  or  Deucalion,  which  shows  that  this  tradition  was 
unknown  till  later  times.    None  of  the  most  ancient  and  trust- 
worthy Greek  writers — neither  Herodotus,  nor  Thucydides, 
nor  Xenophon — allude  to  it,  though  Herodotus  (1.  I.)  names 
Deucalion,  and  says  that  he  reigned  over  Phthiotis,  a  district 
of  Thessaly,  which  was  where  the  Hellenes  originally  settled. 
The  history  of  Berosus,  who  was  a  priest  of  Belus  at  Baby- 
lon, and  which  was  written  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (between  B.C.  300  and  260),  is  the   first  which 
gives  any  detailed   account   of  it.     The  whole   is  a  mere 
astronomical  fiction   founded   on  the   passage  of   the  sun 
through  Aquarius,  just  as  the  date  of  the  Argonautic  expedi- 
tion shows  that  it  referred  to  the  passage  of  the  sun  through 
Aries. 

Eratosthenes  tells  us  that  "  the  constellation  Argo  was 
placed  in  the  heavens  by  divine  command^  for  the  Argo 
was  the  first  ship  that  was  ever  built ;  it  was,  moreover,  built 
in  the  earliest  times,  and  was  an  oracular  vessel.  It  was 
the  first  ship  that  ventured  upon  the  seas,  which  had  never 
been  crossed  before,  and  it  was  placed  in  the  sky  as  a  sign 
to  those  which  were  to  come  after."     Plutarch  says  (De 
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laide) :  Ti  irXotoi'  i  KoXovirtv  "EXXtjwj  'Apy^  Tift  'Oa^iptBat 
niuf  ilSotXov  hrl  rip.})  Kanjartpiafiifov,  "The  COnBtellation 
which  the  Greeks  call  Argo  was  a  representation  of  the 
Bacred  ship  of  Osiris,  and  it  was  oat  of  reverence  placed  in 
the  heaveDS." 

The  winter  solstice  was  long  in  the  water  of  Aqnarioa 
{which  extends  ae  far  as  the  Southern  Fish),  in  which  the 
year  began  and  ended.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  mjtha 
respecting  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  water,  and  of  the 
name  of  Deucalion  and  that  of  Tchouen-Hi,  which  the 
Chinese  have  given  to  Aquarius.  They  have  a  dictionaiy 
called  Eulja,  in  which  it  is  expressly  stated  that  "  Hiven- 
Mao,"  the  celestial  sign  which  we  call  Beucalion,  is  the 
symbol  of  the  reign  of  Tchouen-Ei,  and  indicates  that 
emperor,  in  whose  reign  a  great  flood  took  place.  The  same 
fictions  respecting  the  destruction  and  renewal  of  the  world 
are  Tound  in  Scandinavia  (Yoluspa,  stroph.  lii.)>  The  snn 
is  darkened,  the  earth  perishes,  and  is  replaced  by  a  new 
earth  more  beautiful  than  that  which  preceded  it.  The 
Northern  nations  also  celebrated  the  night  of  the  winter 
solstice,  which  they  called  the  Mother  Night,  or  the  longest 
night  (Mallet,  cap,  vii.). 

The  Egyptians  said  of  Aquarius  that  he  caused  the 
water  in  the  Nile  to  leave  the  bed  of  the  river  by  a  kick 
with  his  foot  (Theou,  p.  1S6),  and  Aquarius  did  in  fact  rise 
in  the  evening  at  the  summer  solstice  at  the  same  time  as 
SiHus,  when  the  Etesian  winds  began  to  blow,  and  the 
species  of  deluge  which  overflows  the  whole  of  Egypt  at 
that  period  commenced.  The  Arabians  call  Aquarius  Deln, 
Ab-delu,  &c.  (Bay.  t.  xsiii.),  and  the  Hebrews  Deli  (Kirch. 
(Edip.  vol.  ii.  pars  ii,  p.  199).  These  words  signify  an  am 
and  a  pitcher  (Hyde,  Comm.  ad  Ulugb.  pp.  42—45). 

There  is  no  allusion  to  the  Deluge  throughout  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  with  the  exception  of  la.  liv.  9,  a  chapter  written 
after  the  return  from  captivity,  and  £zek.  xiv.  19,  20,  % 
portion  of  Ezekiel  which  was  written  during  the  captivity. 
This  extraordinary  omission  points  to  a  foreign  origin,  and 
we  shall  find  that  the  Deluge  of  Noah  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Osiris  and  Typhon  as  described  in  Plutarch 
(De  Iside)  and  other  authors,  for  Osiris  is  shut  np  in  the 
ark  on  the  very  same  day  (the  17th)  of  the  month  A.thor, 
or  November,  that  Noah  was,  and  the  adventures  of  Ostris 
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pymd   Isis   occupy   almost  exactly  the  same  period  of  time 

p^that  the  Deluge  does.     Noah  is  said  (Gen.  vii.  10)  to  have 

jjjjbe^ji  shut  up  on  the  17th  day  of  the  second  month ;  and  as 

gjthe  old  civil  year  of  the  Hebrews  began  vrith  the  month 

Tisri  in   the   autumn,  the  17th  day  of  the  second  month 

.  -1  corresponded  to   the  middle  of  November,  which  was  the 

^  commencement  of  the  windy  and  rainy  season.     The  name 

.  of  Typhon  signifies  a  deluge  or  inundation,  for  which  reason 

«  Plutarch  says  the  Egyptians  called  the  sea  Typhon. 
^      The  Talmud,  which  the  Jews  held  to  be  equally  inspired 
_^  with  the  Scriptures,  and  which  they  say  was  given  to  Moses 

•  on  Mount  Sinai  at  the  same  time  as  the  tables  of  stone,  the 

^  Thorah,  and  the  Mitzvah,  shows  the  astronomical  nature  of 

the  Deluge.     In  Treatise  Berachoth,  sect.  ix.  we  have  the 

*  following  account  of  how  it  was  brought  about : — 

?  "In  Job  xxxviii.  31,  God  says  to  Job  :  *  Canst  thou  bind 

•  the  bands  of  no^D  (Chima)  or  loose  the  cords  of  ^^D3  (Chesil)  ?  ' 
^  What  does  nD^3  mean?  Samuel  said  about  one  hundred 
f  stars  (which  make  up  the  constellation),  which  act  together 
'  according  to  some,  and  separately  according  io  others. 
^  What  does  K^  (Arcturus  or  Lucifer)  mean  ?  E.  Jehuda  says, 
J  the  Km\     And  what  is  the  Km^  ?     Some  say  it  is  the  tail 

of  Aries  (n^D),  and  others  say  it  is  the  head  of  Taurus 
(K7iy).  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of  those  who  say 
that  it  is  the  head  of  Taurus,  for  it  is  written  (Job  xxxviii. 
32) :  *  Canst  thou  guide  the  W  to  his  sons  ? '  fix)m  which  we 
conclude  that  the  ^  is  in  want  of  something,  and  it  appears 
that  this  something  has  been  taken  from  him  by  force,  and 
that  he  is  going  after  the  no'^^^  and  says  to  him,  *  Give  me 
back  my  son,'  seeing  that  at  the  time  that  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  he,  determined  to  bring  the  Deluge  on  the  earth, 
he  took  two  stars  out  of  the  Tyo''^  (the  Pleiades),  and  made 
the  Deluge  come  through  the  holes  left  by  them,  and  when 
he  wished  to  stop  them  up,  he  took  two  stars  from  the  W, 
and  put  them  into  the  holes." 

The  constellation  Chima  consists,  according  to  the  Babbis, 
of  about  a  hundred  stars,  the  principal  of  which  is  En 
Hascior,  which  is  called  Chima  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
brilliancy.  They  say  that  is  a  very  hot  and  arid  star,  and 
and  that  the  waters  are  kept  up  above  the  sky  by  means  of 
heat  and  acridity,  but  that  God,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
brought  about  the  Deluge  by  taking  two  stars  out  of  the  con- 
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stellation.  The  Jews  acknowledged  seren  firmaments,  n 
ben  vans,  called  Tilon,  Kakia,  ScechaUm,  ZennI,  Mach 
Maaon,  and  Aranoth.  The  zodiac  and  planeta,  &c.,  were  ai 
in  tlie  second  heaven,  called  Rakia. 

We  see  from  this  passage  that  tho  Jewish  belief  was  tba 
tlie  iJeluge  was  connected  with  the  Pleiades.  "  Who  cai 
doubt,"  says  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  1.  TI.  cap,  xzxix.),  "  that  tb 
temperature  of  summer  and  of  winter,  and  the  periodica 
chani^^es  which  take  place  during  each  annual  revolution,  ar 
so  many  results  of  the  motions  of  the  stars  ?  Not  only  doe 
tbe  sun,  as  the  Supreme  Ruler,  whose  action  is  manifes 
throughout  the  general  course  of  each  year,  influence  them 
but  each  particular  star  influences  them  by  its  peculia 
characteristics,  and  by  the  analogy  which  exista  between  it 
nature  and  that  of  the  effects  produced.  Some  are  calculate) 
to  bring  about  liquefaction  and  dissolution  into  fluids,  other 
tbe  concretion  and  congelation  of  these  fluids,  either  inti 
hoar-frost,  or  snow,  or  hail.  Other  stars  are  the  cause  o 
winds,  give  an  agreeable  warmth  to  the  atmosphere,  or  carr 
up  heated  exhalations,  spread  abroad  the  dew,  or,  lastly 
engender  bitter  cold."  This  passage  shows  that  every  eta 
was  held  to  develop  its  peculiar  power,  and  to  act  during  tb 
period  of  its  revolution  as  its  imputed  nature  led  it  to  do. 

The  worship  of  the  Pleiades  was  established  in  tbe  East 
where  they  were  called  Succoth-Benotb  (Selden,  synt.  II 
cap.  vii.),  who  was  one  of  tbe  chief  Babylonian  deities 
When  Sbalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  established  colonie 
from  various  countries  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  afler  it 
capture,  each  of  the  colonies  brought  their  deities  with  them 
and  "  the  men  of  Babylon  made  Succoth-Benoth,"  (2  Kingi 
xvii.  30).  This  idol,  according  to  the  Rabbis  (Kirch.  (Edip 
vol.  i.  p-  350 ;  Hyde,  Comm.  p.  30),  represented  a  hen  anc 
chickens.  They  say  that  this  is  the  constellation  callec 
Chima  in  tbe  Scriptures,  and  also  Succoth-Benoth,  and  thai 
as  the  cock  wa«  called  Sehevi,  the  hen  was  called  Snccoth. 
and  the  chickens  Benoth.  This  evidently  represented  the 
Pleiades,  which  the  common  people  called  the  Hen  and 
Chickens,  and  which  were  represented  in  that  shape  it 
Taurus,  tbe  sign  appointed  to  Venus,  who  is  domiciled  in  it 
Hence  Selden,  Vossius,  and  others  have  taken  Succoth-Benotl 
to  be  an  idol  belonging  to  the  Assyrian  Venus,  and  othei 
spheres   represented   the   Pleiades,   or   Doves,  a  bird   con- 
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J,   secrated  to  Venus,  in  this  sign  (Kirch.  CEdip.  vol.  ii.  part  ii. 

g  p.  243).  The  Hebrews  called  the  Pleiades  the  foundation  of 
the  celestial  revolutions,  on  account  of  their  connection  with 
the  progress  of  the  seasons   (Kirch,  ib.  vol.  i.  p.  356),  and 

f  they  were  considered  to  influence  the  weather  more  than  any- 
other  stars. 

Theon  (Ad  Arat.  Phoen.  p.  133)  fixes  the  rising  of  the 
Pleiades  as  taking  place  in  the  morning  from  llay^to  June 
23,  and  in  the  evening  from  October  to  November  19.  They 
rise  in  the  morning  for  fifty-two  days  about  the  period  of 
the  vernal  equinox,  the  sun  being  then  at  about  the  seven- 
teenth degree  of  Taurus,  and  they  rise  in  the  evening  for  the 
same  period  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  when  the  sun  arrives 
at  Sagittarius.  Their  rising  in  the  morning,  continues 
Theon,  announces  the  commencement  of  hot  weather ;  their 
setting  in  the  morning  the  commencement  of  ploughing. 
They  rise  in  the  morning  at  dawn  about  the  25th  of  the 
month  Pharmuti  (April),  the  sun  being  then  in  Taurus. 
The  Egyptian  harvest  takes  place  at  this  time.  They  rise  in 
the  evening  when  the  sun  is  in  Scorpio  in  the  month  Athor 
(November).  At  this  point  they  are  visible  on  the  horizon 
during  the  whole  of  night.  "  Jupiter  himself,"  says 
Theon,  "  has  placed  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the 
faithful  heralds  to  mortals  of  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons, 
and  of  the  beginning  of  summer  and  winter."  They  set  in 
the  morning  during  the  month  Athor,  when  the  winter 
begins.  Their  nocturnal  rising  brings  cold  weather,  as  their 
rising  in  the  morning  brings  heat. 

The  cosmogony  of  the  Atlantes  makes  them  -to  be  th« 
daughters  of  Hesperia  and  Atlas,  and  calls  them  indiscri- 
minately Hesperides  and  Atlantidea  (Diod.  Sic.  1.  IV.  cap. 
xxvii.).  Hesperia,  their  mother,  was  a  daughter  of  Hesperus, 
the  brother  of  Atlas.  These  are  the  seven  damsels  whom 
Busiris,  king  of  Egypt,  ordered  certain  pirates  to  carry  off; 
but  Hercules  killed  the  latter,  and  restored  the  seven  damsels 
to  their  father.  In  Ptolemy's  calendar  (TJranol.  Petav.  vol. 
iii.  p.  71),  which  is  framed  in  accordance  with  the  Egyptian 
months,  the  17th  of  November  is  marked  "  Hyemis  initium," 
and  this  is  also  the  day  of  the  death  of  Osiris,  as  Plutarch 
(De  Iside)  tells  us  :  Tavra  Si  irpaj(0r)vai  \iyovTai  iSBofirj  iirl 
tiKa  firjvos  "ABvp^  h  &  rov  aKopiriop  o  ^\to^  hii^cunVy  oy^oov 
Sto9   Kai     eUoirroif    iiuivov    fiaaCKeuovroi  'OaeptSo^.      Tzetzea 

X  X 
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(Chil.  I.  Hist.  355)  aaya  positively  that  Noali  was  identical 
with  Osiris  and  BacchaBg^Ov  Nma  ko*  Aiovwtos  xai'Ovtptt 
KaXilrai ;  and  Theophilus  (Ad  Autolyc.  1.  11.  p.  370)  speaks 
of  Nmi,  hr  ictK\f)Tai  vno  im'tov  AivKoKiav,  "  Noah,  wbo  is  called 
hy  aotue  Deucalion."  Fhilo  (De  Fnemiis  et  F<bd&)  also  says 
that  Deucalion  was  Noah.  The  Chaldteaaa  c^ed  him 
Xixuthrus,  'O  Naif  s,iiTov9po»  vap^  XaXSatovr  (Cedren.  p.  11). 
Plutarch  shows  the  astronomical  nature  of  these  legends 
when  he  says  (De  Iside),  To  trXolav  8  xaXofjo-u' "EX.XT^vey  'Apyi», 
T^»  'OaipiSog  Via?  iirl  Ttfiij  Kanjarepttriiiyov,  "  The  vessel  in 
the  celestial  sphere  which  the  Greeks  call  Argo  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Ship  of  Osiris,  which  out  of  reverence  has 
been  placed  in  the  heavens." 

This  Ai^s,  or  Argo,  as  it  shotild  he  called,  si^ifies  an 
ark,  and  is  synonymous  with  Thebes,  where  the  original  of 
Noah's  ark  is  to  be  found.  Diodorus  (1.  I.)  tells  ns  that 
Sesostria  constructed  a  vessel  280  cubits  in  length,  made  of 
cedar  (of  which  wood  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  says  Noah's  ark 
was  made),  plated  with  gold,  and  inlaid  with  silver,  and 
which  he  dedicated  to  Osiris  at  Thebes.  This  ship  was 
only  one-fifteenth  less  than  Noah's  ark,  which  ia  300 
cubits  long,  aud  the  disparity  arose  probably  more  ftY>m  the 
mode  of  measuring  than  &om  any  real  difference.  From  its 
immense  length  it  was  more  probably  a  temple  than  a.  shrine. 
Ships,  however,  were  actually  carried  in  procession  at 
Eruthra  in  Ionia,  at  Smyrna  in  the  fea«t  cf^ed  Dionusia, 
and  at  the  Panatheneea  at  Athens.  At  Olympia  there  was 
a  building  like  the  fore  part  of  a  ship  which  £i«ed  the  end  of 
the  Hippodrome,  and  there  was  an  altar  towards  the  middle 
of  it  upon  which  particular  rites  were  performed  at  the 
renewal  of  each  Olympiad  (Pans.  1.  VI.).  Fausanias  also 
says  (1.  y.)  when  describing  the  splendid  temple  of  Jnno, 
"  There  is  also  an  ark  {Aapva^)  made  of  cedar  placed  in  the 
temple,  with  ornaments  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  partly  also 
made  of  this  same  cedar  wood."  The  ship  of  Sesostris  was 
the  origin  of  all  the  Arkite  rites  in  Egypt,  Greece,  &o, ;  and 
Nonnus  (Dionys.  1.  XLI.)  tells  as  why  Thebes  was  so 
named : — 

vorifi  mpA  NiT^v 
ei;^i|C  apxirifoio  f (pwHi/iof  ir\iTo  Sij^ij  * 

"  Thebes  in  the  most  southern  part  of  tbe  Nile  waa  built 
and  named  after  the  ark,  Trhicli  was  the  original  Thebes." 
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Diodonis,  however,  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Sesostris 
constructed  this  ship  or  temple  in  honour  of  Osiris.  The 
truth  is  that  Sesostris,  Osiris,  Dionusos,  Menes,  and  Noah, 
were  all  identical.  Sesostris  is  called  Seisuthrus  by 
Abydenus.  Xixuthrus  by  Berosus  and  ApoUodorus,  and  was 
also  called  Zuth,  Xuth,  and  Zeus,  and  had  divine  honours 
paid  to  him.  Menes,  the  so-called  first  king  of  Egypt,  is 
the  same  as  Ne  or  Mne,  the  Hebrew  name  of  Noah,  which 
signifies  "  rest "  or  "  expiation."  The  Egyptian  sacred  ship 
was  a  representation  of  the  crescent  moon,  whence  it  was 
called  Mi)v  and  2A?;i/i7,  and  the  person  who  was  saved  in  it 
was  called  Meen  and  Menes,  and  was  worshipped  all  over 
the  East  as  Deus  Lunus,  and  his  votaries  were  called  Minyee. 

Plutarch  (De  Iside)  says  that  Typhon  made  an  ark  richly 
ornamented  in  order  that  he  might  dispose  of  the  body  of 
Osiris,  and  that  Osiris  entered  into  it  and  was  shut  up  by 
Typhon.  He  also  says  that  the  Greeks  mourned  at  the  same 
time  of  year  as  the  Egyptians,  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Pleiades  rose  in  the  evening.  The  number  1 7,  which  is  that 
of  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  Osiris  was  put  into  the  ark, 
was  an  accursed  number,  and  one  which  the  Pythagoreans 
considered  as  being  of  bad  omen.  The  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  climate  and  soil  of  Egypt  are  the  reason  that  the 
death  of  Osiris  takes  place  when  the  waters  of  the  inunda- 
tion are  drained  oflF  into  canals,  and  the  productive  power 
of  Osiris,  or  the  sun,  has  ceased.  Plutarch  states  that  all 
the  adventures  of  Osiris  and  Isis  are  nothing  but  the  luni- 
solar  phenomena  allegorically  described.  The  astronomical 
explanation  of  the  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Osiris  is 
that  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal  hemispheres  have  for  their 
centres  the  sun,  and  the  point  opposite  to  the  sun  respec- 
tively. Tlie  latter  is  where  the  shadow  cast  by  the  earth 
terminates,  and  this  is  the  point  which  determines  the 
position  of  the  full  moon,  which  is  always  in  opposition  with 
the  sun,  and  which  only  becomes  eclipsed  when  it  passes 
into  this  cone  of  shadow.  This,  therefore,  is  where  the  ark 
which  Osiris  entered  while  the  sun  was  in  Scorpio  was 
placed,  for  at  that  time  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  the 
point  of  the  cone  of  shadow  fell  upon  Taurus,  that  is,  on  the 
sign  which  furnished  Osiris  with  his  attributes,  and  which 
was  represented  by  Apis,  the  representative  of  Osiris.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  ceremony  in  which  a  golden  ox  covered 

z  X  2 
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with  black  crape  was  paraded  on  the  17th  day  of  the  month 
of  the  Scorpion,  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  on  which  the 
death  of  Osiris  was  lamented,  and  on  which  Ptolemv's 
Egyptian  calendar  marks  the  commencement  of  winter 
(Uranol.  Petav.  vol.  iii.).  It  is  easy  to  see  that  as  the  san 
advances  a  sign  each  month  as  he  passes  through  the  lower 
signs,  the  ark,  or  the  cone  of  shade,  also  advanced  in  the 
upper  signs,  while  Isis,  or  the  moon,  endeavoured  to  reach  it 
every  full  moon.  But  at  length,  when  the  moon  was  full  in 
Libra,  and  the  sun  was  consequently  in  Aries,  near  the 
equinox,  the  cone  of  shadow  passed  into  the  lower  hemi- 
sphere. Between  this  period  and  the  next  new  moon,  which 
occurred  in  Taurus,  fourteen  days  elapsed,  during  which 
time  the  cone  of  shadow  quitted  the  npper  hemisphere,  and 
became  mingled  with  the  darkness  which  existed  in  the  lower 
hemisphere.  The  new  moon  rejoined  Taurus  and  the  sun, 
and  then  that  beautiful  renewal  of  the  moon  took  place  at 
the  period  of  the  year  when  the  entrance  of  Osiris  into  the 
moon  was  celebrated.  Taurus  became  the  central  point  of 
day,  and  passed  back  into  the  luminous  hemisphere,  while 
six  months  previous  to  this  he  had  been  enveloped  in  the 
darkness  of  night  at  the  extremity  of  the  cone  of  shadow 
J  which  forms  the  centre  of  it. 

Oi'estes,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  is  said  to  have  discovered 
the  vine  (AthensDus  1.  II.  cap.  i.).  Others  attributed  the 
discovery  of  it  to  Bacchus,  who  taught  Icarus  or  Bootes,  who 
rises  at  the  time  of  the  vintage,  how  to  cultivate  it.  This 
fiction  also  alludes  to  the  function  of  Bootes  as  the  constel- 
lation which  heralded  the  vintage — namely,  as  Icarus  with 
his  daughter  Erigone,  or  Virgo,  one  of  whose  stars  is  called 
Vindemiatrix,  the  female  vintager ;  the  star  as  Germanicus 
(cap.  xlii.)  observes,  which  foretells  the  ripening  of  the 
grapes.  These  stars  rise  in  the  evening  with  the  Ship  when 
the  sun  is  passing  through  Aquarius,  in  which  sign  the 
Greeks  placed  Deucalion,  as  we  have  seen.  Bootes  and  his 
beautiful  star  Arcturus,  and  Virgo  and  her  beautiful  star 
Spica,  play  various  parts  under  diflFerent  names  in  ancient 
mythology.  Among  others  they  are  Meschia  and  Meschiane 
(the  first  man  and  woman)  in  the  Persian  mythology 
(Boundesh,  p.  378).  The  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Meschia  is  still  kept  in  Persia  on  the  day  in  May  on  which 
Arcturus  sets. 
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The  cardinal  points  which  are  fixed  by  the  intersection  of 
the  colures,  or  rather  the  colures  themselves,  which  divide 
the  zodiac  into  four  portions,  have  been  represented  by  the 
Chinese  by  four  rivers,  which  flow  from  the  Yellow  Foun- 
tain, or  from  the  zodiac,  which  is  called  the  Yellow  Road  by 
the  Chinese  (M^m.  sur  les  Chinois,  Mission  de  P^kin,  t.  i. 
pp.  106,  108).  Each  of  these  rivers  has  a  colour  which  refers 
to  its  season,  just  as  the  seasons  were  distinguished  by 
diflferent  colours  in  the  Mexican  year,  in  the  twelve  stones 
which  composed  the  diadem  of  Juno,  and  in  the  dress  of 
the  charioteers  at  the  games  of  the  circus,  in  order  to 
represent  the  colours  of  the  four  elements  and  of  the  seasons 
(Isidor.  Orig.  1.  XVI.  cap.  xxx.).  The  Chinese  also  speak 
of  red  water,  or  the  water  of  the  Eed  River,  and  yellow 
water ;  but  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  that  the 
fourth  river  reckoning  from  the  summer  solstice,  and  which 
corresponds  to  the  vernal  equinox,  or  Aries,  was  called  the 
Water  of  the  Lamb,  and  this  constellation  was  also  called 
the  Lamb  by  the  Persians,  as  we  have  seen.  This  is  the 
sign  called  Vare  (Zend-Avesta,  vol.  iii.  p.  357).  "  When  the 
Kordeh  of  Cancer  appears,  the  days  are  at  the  longest." 
This  water  is  elsewhere  called  a  river,  whose  name  signifies 
abundance.  This  is  what  the  Chinese  call  the  most  abundant 
and  highest  spring,  which  they  say  flows  between  the  North 
and  East.  It  is  at  this  period  of  the  year  that  the  Boundesh 
supposes  that  Taschter,  or  the  guardian  angel  of  the  East, 
causes  the  water  to  flow  in  the  ninth  Kordeh  (house  of  the 
moon),  called  Avr6,  which  corresponds  to  the  claws  of  Cancer, 
the  constellation  which  was  in  the  summer  solstice  when 
Aries  corresponded  to  the  vernal  equinox. 

The  same  author  who  calls  the  summer  colure,  which  is 
in  opposition  to  the  colure  of  the  short  days,  by  the  name  of 
fulness,  or  abundance,  designates  the  winter  one  by  a  river 
whose  name  signifies  "  narrow,"  and  "  rapid  " — an  evident 
allusion  to  the  short  duration  and  rapid  course  of  daylight 
at  the  winter  solstice.  This  is  where  the  Hindus  placed  the 
metamorphosis  of  Vishnu  into  a  little  dwarf,  and  where  the 
Chinese  make  their  yellow  river  to  flow  between  the  South 
and  West.  The  red  stream  is  made  to  flow  between  the 
East  and  South,  or  through  the  autumnal  equinox.  At  this 
period  of  the  year  the  radiance  of  the  summer  sun  decreases, 
and   it  is  accordingly  designated  by  a  river  whose  name 
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gignifieB  "  weakness  "  or  "  disperHion."  The  fonrUi 
which  the  Chlneee  cosmogoDy  calls  "  the  river  of  the  Ls 
flows  between  the  West  and  the  Korth,  that  is,  throng] 
point  where  the  colure  cats  the  zodiac  in  Aries,  and  sepa 
the  three  winter  months  from  the  three  spring  months  i 
begin  with  Ajies.  The  author  places  it  in  the  East  be 
it  was  there  that  the  Lamb,  or  Ammon,  who  was  worsh: 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kile,  appeared  at  sun-rise  on  the 
day  of  spring.  This  river  of  the  Lamb  is  also  an  all^4 
river  which  is  called  Motindi-Agni  by  the  Hisdas  (Eeoo 
1.  IL  cap.  iv.  p.  259). 

These  allegorical  rivers  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  sc 
for  in  any  terrestrial  Eden,  but  in  the  world  whii 
subject  to  the  government  of  two  principles  (Alph.  ^ 
p.  31),  represented  by  two  Princes,  one  of  whom  was  a 
on  the  mountain  of  Life,  and  the  other  on  the  monnta 
Death  (M4m.  sur  lea  Chinois,  t.  i.  pp.  106-108).  The  1 
was  represented  with  the  attributes  of  Ophiucns,  wl 
placed  in  the  heaven  at  the  point  which  separates  b\ 
and  summer  from  autumn  and  winter,  or  the  empii 
Ormazd  from  that  of  Abriman.  He  is  the  Scorpion  c 
Mithraic  monument,  and  the  Time  or  Xpovof  of  the  Orpl 
(Athenag.),  who  takes  from  Heaven  or  Ovpaihf  the  pw 
tive  power  which  had  been  developed  dui^g  the  spring 
anniBier,  and  which,  being  deposited  in  the  waters, 
birth  in  the  ensuing  spring  to  Yenus,  or  the  goddess  o 
and  generation.  Life  is  poured  dovm  on  the  earth  by  n 
of  the  zodiac,  in  which  all  the  instruments  which  TioK 
Destiny  make  use  of  are  continually  circulating,  anc 
Chinese  {M^m.  p.  106)  call  the  zodiac  that  lofty  spring 
which  the  water  of  immortality  gushes  forth,  and  whi< 
divided  into  four  rivers  or  canals. 

The  cosmogony  of  the  Lamas,  which  also  speaks  of  i 
four  allegorical  rivers  (Alphab.  Tibet,  p.  188}  leave 
doubt  as  to  their  connection  with  the  sphere,  and  with 
celestial  figures  through  which  the  colure  used  to  pass  i 
the  summer  solstice  corresponded  with  Leo  and  the  ▼< 
solstice  with  Taurus.  This  cosmogony  gives  one  of  1 
rivers  the  head  of  a  Lion,  another  the  head  of  a  Bull,  an< 
the  head  of  a  horae,  or  of  Pegasus,  who  was  at  t^t 
above  the  winter  solstice,  and  the  fourth  has  the  shape  < 
elephant,  which  animal  is  in  aspect  of-oppositioa  witb 
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■  autumnal  equinox  on  the  Oriental  spheres.  Four  animals 
i  represent  the  colures  in  other  cosmogonies  also :  the  two 
ii  first  are  the  same  as  above ;  the  third,  however,  is  Aquarius, 
^  instead  of  Pegasas,  who  is  above  him. 

I,         The  name  of  the  first  of  these   rivers  is  the  Gangi  or 
.     Ganges,  which  the  Hindus  look  upon  as  the  greatest  of  all 
I     rivers  (Bhagavat-Guta).     The  Chinese  author  also  calls  it 
,     the   Ganges,  and  he  translates   the  word  ^^  fulness,"   the 
allegorical  meaning  of  which  has  been  explained.     Each  of 
these  rivers  corresponds  to  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
sphere,  like  the  four  great  stars  of  the  Persian  cosmogony, 
which  watch  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  for  the 
direction  of  these  rivers  is  indicated  in  the  cosmogonies  of 
China  and  of  Thibet.     The  second  river  is  called  Sinthu,  the 
third  Pakiu,  and  the  fourth  Sita.     The  first  issues  forth 
towards  the  North,  or  towards  the  part  of  the  zodiac  nearest 
the  North  Pole  at  the  summer  solstice,  in  which  Leo  is  at 
that  time.     A  Lion's  head  is  given  to  this  river.     Another 
river  looks  to  the  South,  and  has  a  Bull's  head.     The  third, 
which  looks  to  the  West,  has  a  horse's  head ;  and  the  fourth, 
which  looks  to  the  East,  has  an  elephant's  head.     Taschter, 
one  of  the  guardian  stars  in  the  Persian  cosmogony,  has  a 
Bull's  head  with  golden  horns  (Zend-Avesta,  vol.  i.  p.  419 ; 
Souciet,  t.  ii.  p?  185),  and  is  sometimes  joined  to  the  body 
of  the  Celestial  Horse. 

The  Hindus  suppose  that  the  largest  mountain  in  the  world. 
Mount  Meru,  from  which  four  rivers  spring,  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  earth  (Ezour-Ved.).  One  of  these  rivers  is  called  Brom- 
moza,  another  Bodra,  and  another  Ganga.  Brommoza  runs 
northwards,  Ganga  southwards,  &c.  The  celebrated  tree  Par- 
anagiadika  is  planted  near  the  latter  (Barthov.  System  of  the 
Brahmins,  p.  291,  &c.).  There  is  an  attempt  here  to  indicate 
the  cardinal  points,  and  at  the  same  time  to  identify  these 
rivers  with  others  which  have  a  real  existence,  and  are  well 
known.  These  four  directions  are  also  indicated  by  the  four 
roads  taken  by  Brammon,  Cuttery,  Shuddery  and  Wise,  the 
four  sons  of  Pourone  and  Parcoutee,  the  first  man  and 
woman  in  the  Banian  religion,  in  order  to  go  and  repeople 
the  world  (H.  Lord,  cap.  ii.-vi.).  This  fiction  of  the  four  rivers 
is  also  found  in  another  shape  in  the  Brahminical  description 
of  the  Universe  (Bagawad,  1.  Y.).  A  stream  issues  from 
Mount  Meru,  waters  the  tree  of  Brahma,  and  issues  by  its 
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four  gates  (tlie  name  given  by  the  Cabalisfa  to  ilie  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  sphere)  in  the  shape  of  four  rivers, 
which  are  called  Sadalam,  Sadasson,  Patram,  and  Alagnej. 
One  of  these  streams,  rising  in  the  air,  washes  the  feet  of 
Viahnu. 

The  explanation  of  this  allegory  is  that  the  Hindns  call 
the  stars  of  Aquila,  which  is  over  Capricomos,  and  throngh 
which  the  solstitial  colure  passed  as  it  rose  from  Capricorn 
to  Cancer,  the  Feet  of  Viahno.  The  town  of  Brahma,  or 
Brahma-Patna,  is  said  to  be  glittering  with  gold ;  this  is  a 
good  description  of  the  ethereal  sphere.  In  the  sphere 
which  represents  the  primitive  position  of  the  colnres  at  the 
moment  of  the  division  of  the  houses  of  the  son  and  moon, 
the  colure  of  the  solstices  passes  through  the  22nd  Natchron 
(Lunar  House)  of  the  Hindu  sphere,  the  emblem  of  which  is 
the  Foot  of  Vishnu.  This  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  above  explanation. 

Kircher  (<Edip.  vol.  iii.  p.  38,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  131)  gives  a 
systematic  table  of  the  four  rivers,  with  the  names  of  the 
angels  which  preside  over  them,  of  the  four  seasons  which 
they  represent,  and  of  the  four  cardinal  points  to  which  they 
correspond.  These  four  angels  are  the  four  great  stars  or 
superintending  spirits  of  the  Persian  cosmogony,  and  it  is 
they  who  have  the  control  over  the  four  wihds  which  blow 
from  different  parts  of  the  horizon.  Their  names  are 
Mahaziel,  Aziel,  Samael,  and  Azazel,  and  the  names  of  the 
rivers  are  the  Euphrates,  the  Pison,  the  Gihon,  and  the 
Tigris. 

This  division  of  time  into  four  parts  by  the  colores  which 
mark  the  limits  of  the  seasons,  and  the  division  of  the  day 
into  four  parts,  is  represented  by  another  emblem  in  Thibet. 
The  Lamaa  have  in  their  cosmogony  an  immense  square 
column  round  which  the  sun  revolves.  This  column  has 
four  faces  (Voyage  de  Pallas,  t,  i.  p.  531),  one  of  which  is 
silver,  another  sky-blue,  another  gold,  and  the  fourth  red. 
Bound  the  column  are  four  large  pieces  of  ground  which 
represent  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  two  islands  are 
formed  between  each  of  these  points,  making  twelve  in  all, 
and  representing  the  duodecimal  division  of  the  horizon  into 
cardinal  winds  and  intermediary  winds,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Cabalists  and  in  Joachides  (Kirch.  CEdip.  vol.  iii.  p.  118). 
The  same  cosmogonic  idea  is  expressed  among  them  by  the 
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ri    fiction  of  Mount  Bighiel,  which  is  supposed  to  have  four 

I    sides,  the  eastern  of  which  is  composed  of  atoms  of  crystal, 

I    the  southern  of  Pema,  the  western  of  Bedcharia,  and  the 

^    northern   of  gold.      The  gold  corresponds  to  the  summer 

solstice,  or  the  Northern  Tropic,  because  that  is  the  domicile 

of  the  sun,  to  whom  gold  was  sacred.     The  Ganges  is  placed 

here  in  other  cosmogonies.     To  the  south  of  this  mountain 

is  the  tree  called  Zampal,  which  the  Hindoos  call  Giamum, 

near  which  are  four  rocks  with  the  astronomical  forms  of 

the  Lion,  the  Ox,  &c.,  from  which  four  streams  issue  (Alph. 

Tibet,  p.  192). 

The  Hebrew  text  fixes  the  creation  of  the  world  as  having 
taken  place  B.C.  4121.  The  earth,  which  had  been  made 
out  of  nothing,  was  "  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,"  for  the  ancient  authors  who 
have  written  on  cosmogony  held  that  Night  begat  Chaos. 
Light  is  next  created  ;  the  succession  of  day  and  of  night  is 
appointed;  the  fertile  earth  is  adorned  with  flowers  and 
laden  with  fruits,  and  after  this  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  are 
created,  the  latter  being  the  symbol  of  twilight  in  Egypt 
owing  to  the  time  when  they  were  supposed  to  have  been 
created,  and  the  faintness  of  their  light  (Horap.  1.  XL 
Hierog.  1).  Besides  the  period  mentioned  above,  there  are 
numerous  other  periods,  about  300  in  all,  which  have  been 
put  forward  by  various  authors  as  the  true  date,  and  these 
systems  vary  in  their  extremes  upwards  of  3,000  years,  the 
longest  being  that  of  King  Alphonsus  of  Castile,  who  fixes 
the  date  of  the  creation  at  B.C.  6984,  and  the  shortest  that 
of  Babbi  Lipman,  who  fixes  it  at  B.C.  3616. 

The  modem  Jewish  computation  is  that  the  world  was 
created  B.C.  3760,  and  that  the  Deluge  took  place  B.C.  2104, 
The  Exodus,  according  to  them,  took  place  B.C.  1312,  thus 
giving  exactly  792  years  for  the  foundation  and  existence  of 
the  mighty  empires  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  for  the  won- 
derful structures  and  advanced  civilization  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  for  the  civilization  of  the  whole  world.  The  received 
chronology  makes  Abraham  to  be  contemporary  with  Noah 
for  fifty-eight  years  of  his  life,  and  to  die  thirty-five  years 
before  Shem,  who  did  not  die  till  B.C.  1846,  and  sixty-four 
years  before  Eber,  who  did  not  die  till  b.o.  1817.  Isaac  was 
born  only  forty-two  years  after  the  death  of  Noah,  and  was 
contemporary  with  Shem  for  110  years,  yet  there  is  not  the 
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elightest  mention  of  Abraham's  having  seen  or  beard  of 
Noah,  or  Shem,  or  any  of  their  deecendante,  or  of  the 
Deluge.  Agaiu,  Kam,  who  was  the  father  of  the  Egyptdans, 
according  to  the  Hf^brew  text,  and  his  son  Mizraim,  muat 
have  been  worshipping  the  true  Giod  in  Egypt  while  Terah, 
the  father  of  Abraham,  though  contemporary  with  Noah  for 
128  years  of  his  life,  waa  not  only  a  worshipper  of  idols,  but 
a  manufacturer  of  them. 

The  vulgar  Jewish  chronology  ma^es  Shem  die  B,a.  1602, 
and  Peleg  B.C.  1578,  only  fifty-one  years  before  the  descent 
into  Egypt.  Abraham,  according  to  this  chronology,  waa 
bom  forty-eight  years  before  the  confusion  of  tongues.  The 
Septna^int  version  makes  Methuselah  live  fourteen  years 
beyond  the  Deluge,  and  our  Masoretio  version  contains  an 
equally  extraordinary  statement,  for  it  makes  Methuselah  to 
be  drowned  in  the  Deluge.  We  are  told  that  he  was  187 
years  old  when  he  begat  Lamech,  and  that  Lamech  waa  182 
years  old  when  he  begat  Noah.  Methuselah  therefore  was 
869  years  old  when  Noah  was  bom,  and  as  he  lived  969 
years,  he  must  have  lived  600  years  after  that  event,  and 
consequently  must  have  been  still  alive  when  Noah  entered 
the  ark. 

The  Epistle  of  Bamabaa,  which  was  read  formerly  in  the 
churches  of  Alexandria  jnst  aa  the  canonical  Scriptures  were* 
aays  {cap.  xii.  4),  "  Consider,  mychildren,  what  that  signifies, 
he  finished  them  in  six  days.  The  meaning  of  it  is  this, 
that  in  six  thousand  years  the  Lord  Giod  vrill  bring  all  things 
to  an  end."  This  idea  is  founded  on  Ps.  xc  4,  "  For  with 
him  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years ;  as  himself  testifieth, 
saying.  Behold  this  day  shall  be  as  a  thousand  years.  There- 
fore, children,  in  six  days,  that  is,  in  six  thousand  years, 
shall  all  things  be  accompliBhed  "  (ibid.  ver.  &).  The  Jewish 
authorities  are  also  very  clear  on  this  point.  R.  Ketina  says 
in  Gemara  Sanhedrim,  "  Sex  annonim  millibus  stat  mundus, 
et  uno  vastabitur :  de  quo  dicitur,  Et  exaltabitur  Dominus 
solus  die  illo ; "  and  shortly  afterwards,  "  Sicut  e  septenia 
annis  Septimus  quisqne  annus  remissionis  est,  ita  e  septem 
millibus  annomm  mundi  Septimus  millenarius  remissionia  eiit 
quemadmodum  dicitur  (Isa.  ii.  11, 17),Etexaltabitnr  Dominua 
solus  die  illo."  Irenseus  and  Lactantiua  taught  the  same. 
Kabbi  Abuah,  however,  who  wrote  about  1,500  years  ago, 
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Y^  Bays :  '^  The  period  of  the  Messiah  for  Israel  will  not  come 

^j  for  seven  thousand  years  yet." 

^      The  same  expectation  of  the  final  destruction  of  all  things 

L  existed  in  the  Gentile  world.    Seneca  taught  that  all  created 

.  beings  were  to  be  destroyed,  or  resolved  into  the  uncreated 
essence  of  the  Deity,  and  Plutarch  makes  Cleanthes  the 
Stoic  declare  that  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  sun  will 
perish,  and  that  the  ether,  which  according  to  the  Stoics 

,  was  the  essence  of  the  Deity,  will  convert  all  things  into  its 
own  nature,  or  assimilate  them  to  itself.    B.  Abihu  com- 

'  menting  on  Gen.  i.  31,  seems  to  be  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
He  says  on  the  words  "  And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had 
made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good '' :  "  From  this  we  see  that 
the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  he,  had  successively  created  and 
destroyed  sundry  worlds  before  he  created  the  present  one, 
and  when  he  created  the  latter  he  said,  ^  This  pleases  me, 
the  others  did  not  please  me.'  '*  (Bereschith  Babba).  Origen 
asks  :  *^  If  there  has  been  a  beginning  to  the  universe,  what 
was  God  doing  before  it  began  ?  '*  "  It  is  at  once  impious 
and  absurd,"  he  continues,  "to  suppose  that  the  Divine 
.  nature  was  ever  idle  and  inactive,  or  to  think  that  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  its  goodness  could  not  attain  to  any 
human  being,  or  when  its  Almighty  Power  could  not  extend 
itself  over  any  object.  I  do  not  think  that  any  heretic  can 
easily  give  me  an  answer  to  these  propositions.  As  to 
myself  I  hold  that  God  did  not  begin  to  act  at  the  time 
when  our  visible  world  was  created,  but  as  there  will  be 
another  world  after  the  destruction  of  this  one,  so  do  I 
believe  that  before  its  birth  other  worlds  existed."  After 
quoting  Isa.  Ixvi.  22  and  Eccl.  i.  9-11  in  support  of  his 
opinion,  he  concludes  as  follows:  "We  ought  therefore  to 
believe  not  only  that  many  worlds  exist  at  the  present  time, 
but  also  that  there  were  other  systems  of  worlds  before  the 
creation  of  this  one,  and  that  there  will  be  others  after  its 
destruction." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  all  the  dates  above 
given  are  untenable.  In  the  historical  period  alone  we  find 
that  Lepsius  traces  the  dynasties  of  the  Egyptians  back  to 
B.C.  4242.  Lesueur,  a  pupil  of  Champollion,  and  author  of 
a  very  learned  work,  considers  that  the  first  dynasty  of  civil 
rulers  in  Egypt  corresponded  with  b.o.  8986,  thus  making  the 
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historical  period  in  this  part  of  the  world  to  have  commenced 
10,858  years  ago.  Plato  (in  Tim.)  sajs  tliat  eTei7thing  that 
had  occurred  for  6,000  years  was  written  in  the  sacred  hooka 
at  Saia,  and  the  priest  who  gave  this  information  said  that 
he  would  give  an  abridged  account  of  what  had  happened 
during 9,000  years,  Plato  also  saya  (DeLeg.  1.  II.),  "Works 
of  painting  and  of  Bcnlpture  are  to  be  found  among  the 
Egyptians  which  were  executed  ten  thousand  years  ago  (this 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  vague  assertion,  but  literally),  which 
are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  present  day,  and  which  have 
been  executed  in  conformity  with  the  same  rales  as  tlie 
modem  ones."  Diogenes  Laertius  says  that  the  priests 
had  preserred  records  of  373  solar  and  832  lunar  eclipses, 
which  must  have  extended  orer  an  immense  period  of  time. 
Diodorus  Siculus  eays  that  the  P3rramids  were  built  about 
8,400  years  before  oar  era,  but  that  the  Egyptians  carried 
their  dynasties  back  15,000  years,  and  that  they  only  began 
after  Hermes  and  the  gods  had  regulated  legislation,  worship, 
and  morals.  An  Arabian  manuscript  (Trans.  Phil.  Abr^. 
t.  i.  p.  252)  fixes  the  period  of  the  building  of  the  Pyramids 
eighty  years  earlier,  that  is,  about  B.o.  3482,  at  which  period 
Taurus  was  at  the  Temal  equinox,  as  he  appears  on  the 
Mithraic  monuments,  and  on  the  top  of  almost  all  the  ancient 
obelisks,  where  he  has  the  Accipiter  above  him,  which 
denoted  that  equinox  (Clem.  Al.  Strom.  1.  V.). 

The  confli^ration  of  the  universe  was  connected,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  the  vernal  equinox,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
reigu  of  Light  and  Fire,  which  period  of  conflagration,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  sun,  was  represented  as  a  real  conflagration 
by  the  poets,  who  exaggerate  everything  in  their  Bctions. 
Thus  Manilius  describes  summer  in  as  vivid  terms  as  the 
mythologists  used  to  describe  the  conflagration  of  the  earth 
by  Fhaethon; — 

Exoriturque  canis,  latratc^ua  caaicula  flammuis, 

Qli4  aubdente  facem  terns,  rodiosque  movente 

Dimicat  in  cineres  orbis,  fRtumque  supramuni 

Sortitar  laaguetijue  biub  NeptunuB  in  uudU, 

Et  viridia  nemon  sanguia  decedit  et  berbii. 

Ciincta  pereninoB  orSes  aDimatia  qusrunt 

Atque  eget  iJteriufl  '  "  "         "  "" 


.iGgrotat  m  orbis  n 
Inque  rogo  vivit. 


Natura  niiamet 
obaessa  per  nstu^ 

(Lib.  V.  ver.  S14.) 


This  idea  was  also  expressed  allegorically  by  the  lighted 
torch  which  accompanied  the  equinoctial  Bull,  and  the  same 
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.  idea  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  fable  of  Perseus,  who 

brings  down   lightning,  by  means  of  which  he  lights  the 

"sacred  fire.     Pythagoras  held  that  the  world   began   with 

■fire.     The  Pontiff  at  Rome  used  to  go  and  fetch  new  fire 

■from  the  altar  of  Vesta  at  the  commencement  of  spring. 

^  Lucian  says  that  fires  were  lighted  in  Syria  to  which  people 

^  flocked  from  all  parts.     St.  Epiphanius  describes  the  Egyp- 

■:  tian   festival,    held,   as   we  have  seen,   on  the  day  of  the 

I  equinox,  in  memory  of  the  great  conflagration  of  the  uni- 

i  verse,  as  follows  (Adv.  Hares.  1.  I.  cap.  xviii.) :  "  Quin  et 

c  oviculse  in  ^gyptiorum  regione  mactatae  adhuc  apud  ^gyp- 

f   tios  traditio  celebratur,  etiam  apud  idolatras.     In  tempore 

r    enim,  quando  pascha  illic  fiebat  (est  autem  turn  principium 

veris  cum  fit  sequinoctium),  omnes  -^g^-ptii  rubricam  acci- 

piunt  per  igorantiam,   et    illinunt  oves,   illinunt    ficus    et 

arbores  reliquas,  prsedicantes  quod  ignis  in  hfiiC  die  combussit 

aliquando   orbem   terrarum ;    figura   autem  sanguinis  igni- 

color,"  &c.     The  blood  with  which  the  trees  and  flocks  were 

marked  was  therefore  the  symbol  of  the  celestial  fire  which 

fertilised  Nature  at  the  end  of  the  old  period,  or  of  the  year 

that  had  terminated,  and  at  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the 

equinox   at  the   heliacal  rising   of  Aries.      This   tradition 

and  festival  were  preserved  by   the  Romans^  who  held  a 

pastoral  festival,  called  Palilia,  at  the  rising  of  Aries  and 

at  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  Taurus   (Ovid,  Fast.  1.  TV. 

ver.  715),  in  which  water  and  fire  received  a  peculiar  form  of 

worship.     The  shepherd  and  his  sheep  were  purified  by  fire, 

*'  Ignis  cum  duce  purgat  oves  "  (ib.  ver.  781 ) ;  and  in  order  to 

purify  them  they  were  made  to  pass  through  the  flames : — 

Moxque  per  ardente  stipulse  crppitantis  acervos 
Trajicias  celeri  strenua  membra  pede. 

and  among  the  reasons  given  for  celebrating  the  festival 
there  was  one  which  was  identical  with  that  which  the 
Egyptians  gave  for  it : — 

Sunt  qui  Phaetonta  referri 
Credunt 

When  the  equinox  was  in  Taurus,  his  entrance  into  that 
constellation,  or  his  arrival  at  the  equinoctial  point,  was 
announced  by  tlie  rising  of  Aries,  Capricomus,  and  Auriga. 
The  beneficent  star  which  heralded  the  renewal  of  Nature 
was  in  some  measure  the  creative  spirit  of  Nature,  the  Grod 
of  Light,  and  it  was  called  Phaeton,  or  brilliant,  a  name 
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which  is  still  given  to  the  constellatioD  Auriga  in 
astronomical  boolcs.  Not  onlj  was  the  charioteer  c 
Sun,  who  drove  his  chariot  on  his  return  to  our  hemis] 
celebrated  by  the  poets,  but  also  the  equinoctial  sign  Ts 
in  which  the  Sun  was  thought  to  commence  his  o 
Taurus  waa  the  constellation  in  which  lo  was  placed 
her  metamorphosis,  and  aecordingly  the  story  of  Ph 
follows  that  of  lo  in  Ovid,  and  Taurus  is  still  called  '. 
Ovid  says,  speaking  of  the  Celestial  Bull : 


(Ovid.  Fast.  1.  V.  ver.  619).  The  story  of  lo  is  thei 
properly  connected  with  that  of  Phaeton,  and  it  is 
that  her  son  Epaphus  should  appear  in  this  myth. 
Epaphus  was  the  same  as  Apis,  according  to  Heroc 
and  Apis,  according  to  Lucian,  was  the  symbol  of  Ta 
This  is  why  the  solar  spirit  of  Taurus  was  chosen  to 
the  chariot  of  the  sun  in  consequence  of  the  banterii 
Epaphus.  Phaeton's  own  fall  is  allegorical.  He  wa 
star  of  the  spring,  and  his  mother  was  Vat&t},  or  the 
He  appeared  in  the  morning  in  tho  East,  and  precede 
chariot  of  the  sun ;  he  might  therefore  also  have  beei 
son  of  Aurora.  Most  mythologists  assign  him  Olyi 
the  allegorical  name  of  one  of  the  Hyades,  for  hia  m( 
Nonnus  (Dionys.  1.  XXXTIII.  ver.  91)  gives  up  nei 
whole  book  to  the  narration  of  the  marriage  of  Cly 
with  the  sun,  and  the  unfortunate  end  of  Phaeton. 

The  star  which  heralded  the  vernal  equinox  was  the 
which  came  to  kindle  fire  in  the  universe — the  ligbt-b< 
This  is  the  name  which  Nonnus  (Dionys.  L  XXXVIII 
144)  gives  to  Phaeton ;  and  Plato  (Timseus)  says  thai 
name  was  given  not  only  to  Lucifer  or  Venus,  but  aJ 
every  star  that  preceded  the  eun  in  the  morning.  Th< 
of  Aries,  which  rose  heliacally  at  that  time  as  well  as  ( 
comus  and  Auriga,  were  therefore  looked  upon  as  he 
or  even  as  causes,  of  the  heat  which  the  earth  was  ab< 
experience  during  the  summer.  Accordingly,  the  an< 
described  the  heat  of  the  universe  by  the  emblem  of  a 
accOTding  to  Abnephius  (Kirch.  (Edip.),  "Indieaturi 
rem  mundanum,  Arietem  pingunt."  The  Hindus 
their  Fire-god,  whom  they  call  Agni,  and  who  is  repree 
riding  on  a  caparisoned  ram.     This  god  has  four  armi 
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flames  radiate  from  his  head.  He  is  one  of  the  incarnations 
of  Vishnu.  The  name  of  Agni,  and  the  ram  on  which  he 
rides,  indicate  the  celestial  ram  which  the  Persians  call  the 
Lamb  (Agnus).  They  say  it  is  the  equinox  when  the  Lamb 
'appears.  This  is  the  lamb  or  ram  which  the  youthful 
Phaeton  harnesses  to  his  chariot  in  Nonnus's  poem.  In 
Montfaucon  (Antiq.  Expliqu^s,  Suppl.  pi.  51)  he  is  repre- 
sented three  times  on  account  of  the  three  decans  of  each 
sign  of  the  zodiac,  and  he  is  placed  on  three  piles  of  wood^ 
each  consisting  of  ten  pieces  of  wood,  equalling  in  number 
the  degrees  of  each  decan.  Two  priests  in  front  of  the 
piles  are  represented  as  lighting  the  sacred  fire  by  means 
of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  day  of  the  equinox.  Phaeton 
or  Auriga  was  therefore  looked  upon  both  as  the  star 
which  brought  back  heat,  and  as  the  spirit  who  was  to 
set  the  world  in  flames. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  reign  of  Fire  began,  which  was 
to  last  all  the  summer,  Auriga  was  on  the  horizon  with  the 
sun  in  the  morning,  and  after  driving  his  chariot,  all  day 
he  set  with  Eridanus  in  the  evening  as  Scorpio  rose.  This 
Scorpion  is  the  animal  the  sight  of  which  terrifies  his  horses, 
which  throw  themselves  down  and  approach  the  earth, 
**  Spatio  terr»  propriore  feruntur,"  and  Phaeton  perishes 
and  falls  into  Eridanus.  Eridanus  is  the  constellation  of 
which  the  setting  precedes  that  of  Phaeton,  which  is  above 
it,  by  a  few  minutes.  This  river  or  constellation  is  still 
called  Amnis  Phaetontius  (Cses.  p.  220)  by  astronomical 
writers,  as  may  be  seen  in  Blaeii.  This  astronomical  ap- 
pearance is  the  origin  of  the  myth  of  the  young  son  of  the 
Sun,  whose  fall  was  lamented  in  Italy,  just  as  the  deaths 
of  Osiris  and  Thammuz  were  lamented  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 
Plutarch  says :  **  Barbari  ad  Eridanum  accolentes  atris 
yestibus  amicti,  Phaetontem  lugent." 

A  great  many  philosophers  have  considered  fire  to  be  the 
first  of  the  elements,  and  the  universal  principle  of  all 
things  (Achill.  Tat.  cap.  iii.).  Heraclitus  said  that  fire  was 
the  origin  of  everything,  and  held  that  everything  was 
composed  of  that  element,  and  would  be  resolved  into  it 
again  (Diog.  Laer.  1.  IX.) ;  that  the  universe  was  formed  by 
the  extinction  of  this  primary  fire,  and  that  the  grosser 
particles  formed  by  uniting  the  spherical  mass  which  is 
called  the  Earth  (Stob.  Eclog.  Phys.  1.  I.  cap.  xiii.).  He 
considered  that  the  earth,  cracking  by  the  action  of  fire. 
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allowed  that  lighter  species  of  mutter  which  is  called  watei 
to  flow  out,  the  subtler  portions  of  which,  becoining  evapo- 
rated, produced  the  atmosphere  (Plat,  dtj  Placit.  Phiiosoph. 
1.  I.  cap.  ill.),  and  that  one  dny  this  world  and  all  thai 
exists  upon  it  will  be  consumed  by  the  rekindling  of  this 
same  fire,  which  will  cause  them  to  return  to  their  pnstinE 
element  by  means  of  a  general  conflagration.  This  philo- 
sophical idea  respecting  the  origin  of  the  world  aad  itt 
future  destiny  is  also  found  among  the  Hindns.  The} 
believe  that  the  world  is  destroyed  by  fire  at  certain  periods, 
and  that  Chiveu,  one  of  their  gods,  lost  the  different  shapes 
which  he  had  assumed  while  it  was  in  existence  (Sonnerat 
Voyage  de  I'Inde,  p.  180).  Chiren  is  the  same  god  ai 
Boudra,  the  god  of  fire,  who  dwells  in  the  sun,  the  moon 
fire,  Ac.  He  waa  one  of  the  five  primitive  powers  whom 
the  Creator  engendered.  The  first  was  Mayessonra,  or  tht 
air ;  the  second  Sadisvia,  or  the  wind  or  the  spiritus  which 
Diodorus  says  the  Egyptians  recognised ;  the  third  Roudra, 
or  fire  ;  the  fourth  Yishno,  or  wat«r ;  and  the  fifth  Brouma, 
or  earth.  These  are  what  they  call  Panga-Cartagnel,  tht 
five  powers,  or  gods.  These  five  elements,  which  they  sup- 
pose to  be  animated  by  five  spirits,  which  are  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  five  dynasties  of  their  emperors,  are  also  fountj 
among  the  Chinese  (Paw,  Bech.  sur  les  Egypt,  et  Chinoia 
t.  ii.  p.  1-48).  This  doctrine  respecting  the  five  elemenb 
was  adopted  by  the  Manichteans  (Epiph.  adv.  Hseres.  cap. 
Ixvi. ;  and  Beausob.  t.  i.  p.  222).  The  Scythians  also  held 
this  doctrine  (Justin,  1.  I.  cap.  ii.),  which  was  taught  bj 
Zoroaster,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  fire-wotBhif 
in  Persia,  the  ethereal  fire  being  looked  upon  as  the  Creatoi 
of  Nature,  and  the  luminous  substance  of  the  son. 


The  zodiac,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  ancient 
theol<^y,  is  an  immense  circular  band  in  the  heavens,  about 
eighteen  degrees  in  width,  and  in  which  all  the  planets 
move.  The  path  of  the  sun  is  in  the  exact  centre  of  it, 
and  this  path  is  called  the  Ecliptic  because  the  moon  must 
be  on  it,  or  on  that  portion  of  her  orbit  which  cuts  it,  before 
an  eclipse  can  take  place. 

It  was  in  this  circle  that  Time  and  the  god  who  metes  ii 
out  best  to  us,  revolved — that  Time  which  sprang  from  the 
bosom  of  eternity,  because  ever  reproduced,  but  which  waa 
also  finite  because  it  began  and  ended  at  each  revelation  m 
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it  was  meted  out  by  the  zodiac,  which  engendered  all,  and 
destroyed  all  in  its  creative  as  well  as  destructive  progress. 
Over  ihis  path  the  twelve-winged  god  ever  hovered  (Clem, 
Alex.  Strom.  1.  I.  cap.  viii.),  implanted  that  light  and  heat 
which  gave  birth  to  all  the  productions  of  time,  and  en- 
compassed that  whole  system  of  good  and  evil,  light  and 
darkness,  which  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  divided  equally 
between  them  (Zend-Avesta,  vol.  ii  pp.  10-96 ;  vol.  i.  part  iL 
p.  414). 

The  Greeks  called  the  zodiac  AofoV,  "  the  oblique  circle," 
becaase  it  cuts  the  equator  obliquely,  and  ZoDStoKOf,  or  the 
circle  of  life,  or  of  the  animals  that  are  represented  in  it. 
The  Romans  called  it  Signifer,  and  Hermes  called  it  Taber- 
naculum, "  the  great  tent."  The  Egyptians  spoke  of  it  as 
"  the  empire  of  the  twelve  great  gods,"  Tametouro  en 
Teniphta.  The  Hebrews  called  it  "  the  wheel  of  the  signs  " 
(Ophan-hammazzaloth),  "the  sphere  of  the  signs"  (Salgal- 
hammazzaJoth)  (Riccciol.  p.  402),  "the  circle  of  the  signs,'* 
(Igghul-haramazzaloth),and  "the  band  or  girdle  of  the  signs  " 
(Ez6r-hammazzaloth).  They  also  called  it  "Cbeshebh  eph6 
dath  hagi^algal, — inventio,  seu  opus  Phrygioniarium  orbis 
signorum  "  (Bay.  tab.  xxii.).  When  Ezekiel  sees  wheels  in  the 
heavens,  he  makes  use  of  a  word  which  signifies  the  signs 
and  the  movements  of  the  zodiac.  The  Cabalists  held  that 
the  heavens  were  a  book,  and  divided  the  stars  into  letters 
(Basnage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  1.  III.).  Isa.  xxxiv.  4,  when  pro- 
perly translated,  reads:  "The  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up 
because  they  are  a  book ;"  and  Postellus  says,  **  Whatever  is 
in  nature  is  to  be  found  in  the  heavens." 

Astrology  had  a  much  more  natural  origin  than  casual 
observation  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  idolatry  in  the  harmless  symbolism  which  eventually  led 
to  so  much  superstition.  No  one  can  see  the  slightest  re- 
semblance between  the  animals  and  other  figures  which  are 
represented  there,  and  the  constellations  themselves.  Sextus 
Empiricus  (Adv.  Metth.  1.  Y.\  justly  observes  that  astro- 
nomical symbols  have  not  been  invented  on  account  of  any 
fancied  resemblance,  but  that  they  are,  as  it  were,  the 
emblematic  characters  of  science,  and  signs  of  instruction. 
Macrobius  (Satur.  1.  I.  cap.  xvii.  xxi. ;  Manil.  Astr.  1.  IV. 
ver.  811,  347),  when  explaining  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac 
considers  each  of  these  figures  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  progress 
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and  power  of  Ihe  sun.  "  The  reasons  "  he  says,  "  why  the 
two  signs  which  we  call  the  gates  of  the  sun  have  been 
named  Capricorn  and  Cancer  are  as  follows.  The  crab  is  an 
animal  which  walks  obliquely  and  with  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, and  the  sun,  like  it,  when  he  comes  to  this  sign,  begini 
to  retrograde,  and  to  descend  in  an  ohliqne  direction.  As  tc 
the  goat,  its  mode  of  feeding  is  to  be  perpetually  ascending. 
and  it  reaches  the  summits  of  the  mountains  while  browsing. 
In  the  same  way  the  sun  when  he  reaches  Capricorn  begini 
to  leave  the  lowest  part  of  his  course  in  order  to  retom  t< 
the  highest." 

Between  these  two  limits,  which  6r  the  period  of  th( 
longest  and  shortest  days,  there  must  be  a  point  at  whicl 
the  days  and  nights  are  perfectly  equal,  and  this  point  ii 
marked  on  the  zodiac  by  a  pair  of  scales  (Libra),  the  mosi 
simple  and  expressive  symbol  of  equality  that  can  be  found 
Manilius  (ib.)  makes  it  represent  Justice.  Yirgil  (Oeorg 
1.  L  jet.  208)  alludes  to  the  idea  of  equality  when  be  says  :— 

Libra  die  somnique  paiea  ubi  fecerit  bona; 
and  Manilius  speaks  of  '*  .^quantem  tempora  Libram." 

As  Hyde  (Be  Vet.  Pers.  Rel.  p.  330)  has  well  observed 
the  zodiac  must  have  been  as  much  a  rural  calendar  as  ai 
astronomical  one,  and  as  the  periods  of  tillage  ajid  of  harresr 
are  the  most  important  in  the  rural  year,  the  ox  was  cbosei 
by  the  Egyptians  to  represent  the  labours  of  the  ploughman 
Hor.  Apollo  (1.  II.  cap.  ivii.)  tells  us :  "A  hull's  horn  indi 
cates  ploughing."  A  sheaf  of  com,  or  a  young  harvest 
woman  holding  an  ear  of  com,  was  a  good  symbol  of  harvest 
and  both  these  symbols  are  in  the  zodiac. 

These  signs,  however,  do  not  correspond  to  the  rorol  cal 
endar  of  either  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  of  the  Egyptians 
Tillage  began  in  Egypt  in  November,  and  the  sun  was  ii 
Taurus  in  May,  while  the  harvest  began  in  March,  and  tht 
sun  did  not  enter  Virgo  till  the  end  of  August.  We  musi 
therefore  go  back  to  a  primitive  position  which  cootinaed  ii 
the  memory  of  the  Egyptians,  and  which  appears  to  b< 
alluded  to  in  an  ancient  tradition  preserved  by  their  astro 
logera.  Scaliger  {Nat.  ad  Manil.  1, 1,  ver.  126)  says,  "  .^cu 
lapius,  ^gyptius  vetustiasimus  scriptor,  in  8u&  Meaiogenea 
scripserat  in  posterioribus  Libras  partibns  t&v  aaripm 
avvKpaaw  factam,  eamque  esse  natalem  mundi."  In  thii 
position  Libra  occupies  the  vernal  equinox.  Cancer  the  poim 
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at  which  the  sun  begins  his  return  to  the  North,  and  Capri- 
corn, or  the  symbol  of  elevation  (Tzetzes  ad  Lycophr,  v.  17), 
is  in  the  highest  part  of  the  sun's  course.  This  position  of 
the  sphere  puts  all  the  signs  in  their  proper  places,  and  the 
zodiac  becomes  a  complete  calendar  of  the  Egjrptian  seasons, 
and  one  which  is  exclusively  applicable  to  that  country. 
The  five  first  symbols  are  in  complete  accordance  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  whole  of  the  sky  and  of  the  earth,  and 
will  show  the  meaning  of  others  whose  signification  is  not  at 
first  so  plain. 

The  first  three  signs  reckoning  from  the  summer  solstice 
are  evidently  symbolical  of  water.  The  first  is  Capricorn, 
but  an  amphibious  Capricorn,  with  the  tail  of  a  fish,  or  joined 
to  the  body  of  a  fish.  Manilius  (1.  IV.  ver.  79),  calls  it 
**Ambiguum  sidus  terrseque  marisque."  The  second  is  an 
urn,  or  a  man  leaning  on  an  urn,  from  which  a  stream  flows  ; 
the  third  is  two  fish  tied  together,  or,  according  to  some 
spheres,  a  single  fish  (Theon,  p.  131 ;  Hygin.  1.  11.  cap.  xix, ; 
German,  cap.  xxvi.).  These  three  aquatic  symbols,  which 
have  no  meaning  in  other  countries  at  this  period  of  the  year, 
represent  in  the  clearest  manner  possible  the  state  of  Egypt 
during  the  three  months  which  follow  the  summer  solstice 
(Diod.  Sic.  1.  I.  cap.  xxxvi.).  The  Nile,  as  Pliny  (1.  V.  cap. 
ix.)  observes,  begins  to  inundate  the  whole  of  Egypt  for 
three  months,  a  few  days  after  that  period,  and  only  returns 
to  its  bed  after  the  autumnal  equinox  :  "  In  totum  autem  re- 
vocatur  inter  ripas  in  Librd<  centesimo  die."  Manilius  (1.  IV. 
ver.  748)  says : — 

Kilusque  tumescens 
In  Cancrumy  et  tellus  ^gypti  jussa  natare. 

Cancer  was  at  that  time  the  solstitial  sign.  At  a  previous 
period  Capricorn  heralded  the  inimdation  of  the  Nile,  which 
began  under  that  sign.  The  ancient  spheres  all  represent 
this  animal  as  half  goat,  half  fish.  The  junction  of  the  body 
of  the  goat  to  that  of  the  fish  belongs  to  a  later  age,  and 
comes  to  us  from  the  sacred  calendars,  in  which  these  un- 
natural junctions  were  common.  In  the  rural  or  primitive 
character  a  goat  and  a  fish  were  drawn  distinct  from  each 
other  (Bayer,  tab.  xlviii.).  They  are  thus  drawn  on  a  Hindu 
planisphere,  which  appears  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity, 
and  which  is  engraved  in  the  Transactions  Philosophiques 
for  1772. 
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Passing  over  the  next  four  signs,  which  speak  for  then 
selves,  we  come  to  the' sixth  sign.  Vegetation  in  Egypt 
very  rapid  in  its  growth.  The  earth  prea  the  hnBbandnu 
the  prospect  of  harvest  a  month  after  the  seed  has  be* 
planted.  These  new  products,  and  the  in&ncy  of  Natm 
could  not  be  better  represented  than  by  the  two  new-bo 
children,  or,  aa  in  the  Oriental  spheres,  by  two  new-bo 
kids  {Hyde,  p.  390).  The  Egyptians  called  them  the  Love 
and  they  appear  as  such  on  the  Zodiac  of  Denderah.  T 
sun  entered  Gemini  in  the  year  b.c.  6876,  and  hence  the 
lovers,  who  are  pi-obably  the  origin  of  the  fiction  of  Adi 
and  Eve,  opened  the  year  at  this  period,  and  by  a  beauti 
symbolism  were  considered  to  represent  the  youth  of  t 
earth,  and  the  creation  of  man  and  woman.  As  to  Cano 
it  is  evident  that  Macrobius  is  in  error  in  placing  it  at  t 
equinox,  but  he  wa«  led  to  do  so  because  he  knew  that  t 
ancient  traditions  taught  that  it  represented  the  retrogra 
movement  of  the  sun,  and  certain  considerations  peculiar 
the  Boman  astronomical  system  led  him  to  fix  it  there, 
month  after  the  sun  has  left  the  winter  solstice  he  begins 
recover  the  strength  which  he  had  lost,  and  the  yellow  cro 
await  the  sickle  of  the  reaper.  A  Lion  was  drawn  in  t 
heavens  (Diod.  1.  I.),  either  as  a  symbol  of  the  strength  whii 
vegetation  has  already  acquired,  or  because  the  colour  of  ih 
animal  is  that  of  the  harvest :  "  Fulvi  leones,  flavse  aristn. 

In  Upper  Egypt  the  com  harvest  takes  place  in  March  < 
at  the  commencement  of  April.  This  period  of  the  year  wi 
therefore  represented  by  three  ears  of  com,  a  number  whii 
represents  the  decans  of  the  sign, 

Quae  paitea  decimas  dixere  dccAoia  geDteA ; 

(SGnil.  I  IV.  vw.  2©*.) 

or  by  a  young  harvest-woman  holding  an  ear  of  com  in  ht 
hand.  Theon  (Ad  Arat.  Phoen.  p.  108)  says  that  Yii^ 
specially  relates  to  agriculture,  and  that  the  whole  constelh 
tion  is  symbohcal.  "  Spicam  fert  Virgo,  quia  agricaltoi 
veneratione  digna.  Quicumque  de  e&  locuti  sunt,  absurd 
dixere.  Hoc  enim  totum  factum  est  -TrotijTiici},  koX  aii/irf/»utti& 
i^ovaia."  She  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  Bethula  (Kircl 
(Edip.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  198),  and  Shibboleth  on  account  ( 
her  ear  of  com. 

Libra  naturally  represented  the  equinox,  and  the  Persia 
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cosmogony  fixed  the  introduction  of  evil,  or  the  approach  of 
the  death  of  Nature,  as  taking  place  under  that  sign  (Zend- 
Avesta,  vol.  ii.  p.  428).  Varro,  the  most  learned  of  the 
Romans,  says  explicitly  that  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  were 
symbolical,  and  that  among  others  Libra  had  been  placed  in 
the  skies  to  represent  the  equinox  (Varro  de  Ling.  Lat. 
1.  VI.);  and  Cicero,  who  translated  Aratus's  poem  when  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  calls  it  "jugum,"  a  translation  of  the 
Greek  Zi^oy,  which  was  the  name  given  to  it  by  them  and 
by  Germinus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Sylla,  according  to 
Father  Petau.  Achilles  Tatius  says  positively  that  the 
Egyptians  called  this  sign  Libra  (Achill.  Tat.  XJranol.  Petav., 
p.  96).  He  speaks  of  "  Chelse,  ab  -^gyptiis  vocatse  jugum." 
The  Scorpion  conveys  the  idea  of  poison,  or  disease,  and 
Pluche,  in  his  History  of  the  Heavens  (t.  i.  p.  37),  says  that 
almost  every  year,  in  the  month  of  April,  a  pestilential  and 
violent  wind  blows  from  Ethiopia,  which  spreads  destruction 
everywhere.  The  last  sign,  Sagittarius,  consisted  originally 
of  only  a  bow  and  an  arrow  ready  to  be  shot,  as  appears  from 
the  Hindu  Zodiac,  and  from  the  name  which,  the  Persians 
give  to  this  sign,  which  they  call  "  the  Bow  "  (Zend-Avesta, 
vol.  ii.  p.  349).  The  Hindus  call  it  the  Arrow,  or  Vinasp, 
(Le  Gentil,  Voyage  aux  Indes,  t.  i.  p.  247),  or  Dhanousson. 
The  rapidity  of  the  flight  of  the  arrow  was  the  natural  re- 
presentation of  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  it  was  intended 
by  this  sign  to  represent  the  return  of  the  Etesian  winds, 
which  begin  to  blow  in  the  month  which  precedes  the  summer 
solstice  and  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  of  which  they  were 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  (Plut.  de  Iside).  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  this  sign  also  means  that  the  period  of  the 
year  was  approaching  when  the  Egyptians,  being  reduced  to 
comparative  idleness  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  were  in 
the  habit  of  carrying  on  foreign  wars.  Horns  Apollo  (1.  II. 
cap.  viii.)  says :  **  Armatus  homo  sagittam  jaculans  tumultum 
significat."  In  fact,  a  bundle  of  arrows,  or  a  quiver,  were 
sometimes  represented  in  this  sign  (Bay.  t.  xxz.) ;  or  a  hand 
holding  an  arrow,  as  is  represented  in  the  Egyptian  plani- 
sphere (ante,  p.  430).  This  latter  interpretation  has  been 
adopted  by  the  astrologers,  and  warriors  were  said  to  be  bom 
under  this  sign : — 

Nee  oon  Arciteoens  primft  com  veste  resoxgit, 
Pectora  dam  dabit  bello,  magnis^ue  trinmphis 
CoDBpicanm  patiiaa  Tictoram  duat  ad  aicet. 
[  (Blanil.  L  IV.  ver.  449.) 
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TliuB  the  twelve  signa  form  a  zodiac  which  eridentlj 
to  a  Kulur  year,  for  two  signs  belong  to  the  solsHces, 
to  the  equinoxes.  Tbia  ancient  solar  year  began  whet 
com  wuH  at  tlie  suuimer  solstice,  and  desi^ated  tl 
monoeineitt  of  the  year,  as  Sagittarins  did  the  en( 
moat  ancient  year  was  the  aolar  year,  for  the  pr 
MempbiH  uaed  to  make  the  kings  promise,  when  tb 
■ecrated  them  in  the  temple,  that  they  woold  not  al 
intercalation  during  their  reign,  which  shows  that 
been  the  practice  previously.  The  following  are  the 
months  according  to  the  primitive  Egyptian  calendi 
their  names  in  Greek  and  Arabic. 


SUMMER. 


snatEB  soLSTicK. 


C"ptie,  KiMip 
Ambic,  UvhUh 

CAPRICORN. 

Comntrnrpiiipnt  nf  the 
jfur.    Tlie  Kile  bi- 


o.i9 

Thorut 

Touhout. 


Innndfttion   oi 
Opening  off 


ArTTMSAL    EQIINOS. 


fireik,  *«••«• 
Copiio,  Piiflpi 
Anbic,  P'liafi 


fliykfl  ivtuni  tci  their   I 


ir  the  Lorna 
nfttion.  Pel 
production 
and  nniiuaJi 


WlJtTER   SOLSTICe. 


MMhir 
Mecliiry 


CANCBB. 

The  Sun,  or  Cancer,  haa 
mtiugimded. 
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Greek,  ^npfinvBi 
Coptic,  Pbarmuti 
Arabic,  Faramout 


LIBRA. 


The  perfect  measure  or 
equalisation  of  time. 


SPRING. 

VERNAL  EUUINGX. 

Pacbon 
Backorny 

SCORPIO. 

Pestilential  disease. 
Venomous  animals. 
Great  heat. 


Padni 
Fayni 

SAGITTARIUS. 

End  of  the  year. 


The  Greeks,  who  were  no  great  astronomers,  and  who  had 
not  the  key  of  the  sacred  writing  of  the  Egyptians,  deceived 
by  some  apparent  diflFerences,  thought  that  the  Egyptian 
sphere  was  very  diflferent  to  theirs.  But  these  diflFerences 
did  not  aflfect  the  zodiac,  they  only  refer  to  certain  northern 
constellations.  Macrobius  has  established  in  a  very  positive 
manner  the  identity  of  the  Egyptian  zodiac  with  that  which 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  transmitted  to  us.  The 
Egyptians  looked  upon  their  calendar  as  being  not  only  a 
rural  and  meteorological  one,  but  also  as  the  basis  of  their 
whole  system  of  theological  and  astronomical  knowledge. 
They  had  Sothiac  periods  of  1460  years,  which  were  con- 
nected with  still  longer  periods,  and  they  had  a  long  Ust  of 
observations  made  by  their  priests  with  which  they  were 
obliged  to  compare  the  observations  they  themselves  made. 
They  had  a  period  which  brought  back  the  fixed  stars  and 
the  whole  sphere  to  a  certain  point  from  which  all  had 
commenced  (Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  1.  VI.  cap.  i.) ;  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  they  fixed  the  commencement  of  all  things  in 
Libra,  which  was  the  first  sign  of  the  vernal  equinox  in  the 
primitive  sphere.  The  Hebrews  adopted  this  idea  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  at  the  vernal  equinox.  Philo  (De 
Septenar.  et  Fast.)  says,  "This  month,  Abib,  being  the 
seventh  in  number  and  order  according  to  the  sun's  course 
[or  civil  year,  reckoned  from  the  autumnal  equinox],  is 
virtually  the  first,  and  is  therefore  called  *  the  first  month  * 
in  the  sacred  books.  And  the  reason,  I  think,  is  this,  because 
the  vernal  equinox  is  the  image  and  representation  of  the 
original  epoch  of  the  creation  of  the  world."  It  was  also 
settled  at  a  council  held  at  Jerusalem,  a.d.  200,  that  the 
creation  took  place  on  the  eighth  day  of  April,  on  the  day  of 
the  new  moon,  at  the  vernal  equinox. 
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It  was  necessary  for  the  Egyptians  to  preserve  the  primi- 
tive zodiac  in  order  to  understand  the  observations  which 
had  been  made  in  ancient  times,  and  in  order  to  be  tmder- 
stood  themselves  by  posterity,  as  well  as  in  order  to  know 
when  the  period  was  completed  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
rectify  the  lesser  periods  which  were  joined  to  the  great 
one. 

There  are  altogether  twenty-nine  periods  known  as  Great 
Tears,  beginning  with  the  Dieterid,  or  period  of  two  years 
(Censorin.  de  Die  Nat.  cap.  xviii.)  and  ending  with  the  longest, 
known  as  the  period  of  Diogenes,  of  6,570,000  years,  which 
contains  the  Sothiac  period  4,500  times,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  the  Egyptian  Annus  Magnus.  The  great  year  of  Cas- 
sandra, 3,600,000  years,  is  a  midtiple  of  the  great  years  of 
36,000  years.  That  of  Linus  and  Heraclitus,  10,800  years, 
is  the  division  of  the  three  degrees  of  each  decatemony 
reduced  into  minutes  and  seconds,  for  60'  x  60'  =  3,600" 
X  3  =  10,800^'. 

Censorinus  (De  Die  Natal,  ibid.)  says :  "  Est  prsBterea 
annus  quam  Aristoteles  maximum  potius  quam  magnum 
appellat,  qnem  solis,  lunse,  vagaramque  quinque  stellarum 
orbes  conficiunt,  ciim  ad  idem  signum  ubi  quondam  simul 
fuerunt  una  referuntur.  Cujus  anni  hyems  summa  est 
KaraKKvtTfiosj  quern  nostri  Diluvionem  appellant ;  aestas  autem 
iKirvpcoa-iSy  quod  est  mundi  incendium.  Nam  his  altemis 
temporibus  mundus  tum  exignescere,  tum  exaquescere 
videtur." 

This  belief  is  much  that  of  the  Chaldseans  and  of  Berosus, 
which  Seneca  mentions  (Qusest.  Nat.  1.  III.  cap.  xxix.) : — 

"  Berosus,  qui  Belum  interpretatus  est,  ait  cursu  ista 
siderum  fieri ;  et  ide6  quidem  id  affirmat,  ut  conflagrationis 
utque  diluvii  tempus  assignet ;  arsura  enim  terrena  contendit 
quandd  omnia  sidera  quse  nunc  diversos  agunt  cursus  in 
Cancrum  convenerint,  sic  sub  eodem  posita  vestigio  ut  recta 
linea  exire  per  orbes  omnium  possit :  inundationem  futuram 
cum  eadem  siderum  turba  in  Capricomum  convenerit.  Ulic 
solstitium,  hie  bruma  conficitur.  MagnsB  potentise  signa, 
quando  in  ipsd;  mutatione  anni  momenta  sunt.'' 

The  founders  of  astronomy  and  guardians  of  the  key  of  its 
symbols  have  often  altered  the  latter  to  suit  the  necessities 
and  the  spirit  of  different  ages,  but  without  changing  their 
meaning,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  symbols  of  the 
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primitive  zodiac  formed  the  basis  of  the  new  emblems.  This 
has  not  been  the  case  with  those  to  whom  they  transmitted 
their  astronomy  without  transmitting  its  meaning.  They 
have  kept  the  zodiac  a«  they  received  it,  without  making 
any  change  in  it.  We  ourselves,  for  instance,  still  call  the 
signs  by  their  ancient  denominations,  and  this  has  given 
rise  to  two  kinds  of  zodiacs,  one  of  which  is  based  upon 
sign,  and  the  other  upon  constellations ;  for  the  sign  of  Aries 
is  now  distant  from  the  constellation  of  that  name,  whereas 
they  were  formerly  identical.  Thus  we  say  the  sun  is 
entering  Aries,  though  he  is  in  reality  only  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Pisces.  The  Persians,  who  used  to  make  use  of 
letters  as  numbers  (Chardin,  t.  v.  p.  84)  still  indicate  Taurus 
by  the  letter  A  or  1,  Gemini  by  B  or  2,  A'C.  The  general 
re-establishment  of  all  things  was  brought  about  by  the 
Bull  before  it  was  brought  about  by  the  Lamb.  "  Men  '* 
says  the  Boundesh  (pp.  412  415),  "will  be  again  what  they 
were  at  first,  and  the  dead  will  rise  again  by  means  of  what 
will  proceed  from  the  Bull."  The  Persians,  therefore,  fixed 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  starting-point  of  all  things 
in  Taurus.  This  creation,  however,  belongs  to  a  much  more 
recent  period:  the  oldest,  that  of  the  primitive  sphere, 
appears  to  be  Egyptian.  The  Scholiast  on  Ptolemy  speaks 
of  several  creations,  and  among  others  of  the  primitive  one, 
the  one  which  iBsculapius  said  took  place  under  Libra 
(Scalig.  Not.  ad  Manil.  1.  I.  ver.  128,  Scholiast.  Tetrabibl. 
Ptolem.). 

The  Egyptians  began  their  great  period  at  the  summer 
solstice  and  at  the  rising  of  Sirius  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  and  this  was  as  it  were  the  point  of  departure  for  all 
the  periods,  as  Solinus  says  (cap.  xxxii.) :  "  Hoc  tempus  natale 
mundi  sacerdotes  judicant.''  The  year  and  the  period  began 
in  the  evening  (Hyde.  p.  213),  because  the  ancients  began  to 
reckon  by  nights  before  they  reckoned  by  days.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  Egyptians  (Isid.  Orig.  1.  V.  cap.  x.),  the 
Athenians  (Macrob.  Sat.  1. 1,  cap.  iii.),  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  Greeks,  several  Italian  nations,  the  Germans,  and  all 
the  Northern  nations.  The  days  of  the  Creation  in  Genesis 
are  reckoned  in  the  same  manner. 

Sirius  rose  in  the  evening  in  the  south  of  Egypt,  described 
a  diurnal  arc  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  after  ap- 
pearing for  a  short  period,  sunk  below  the  horizon.    He  was 
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therefore,  the  Star  of  the  EiTer,  for  he  seemed  to  rise  merely 
to  announce  the  inundation,  and  then,  his  taak  accomplished, 
he  disappeared.  He  came  as  night  approached  to  warn  the 
Egyptians  to  be  on  their  guard ;  he  was  the  faithful  monitor 
who  repeated  his  warning  every  year.  The  resemblance 
between  his  functions  and  the  service  which  the  faithful  dog 
who  wat«hes  at  his  door  renders  to  man  made  him  be  com- 
pared to  that  animal,  and  the  constellation  was  called  the 
Dog-Star(Hor.Ap.cap.  iii.;  Germ,  Csea.  cap.  Kxxi.},  and  is  still 
known  as  Canis  Major.  The  brilliant  lustre  of  the  star,  its  size, 
and  the  amount  of  light  which  it  emits  (Eratoatb.  cap.  xzxiii.) 
cause  it  to  partake  in  the  appellation  ieiptot,  which  astro- 
nomers give  to  all  glittering  stars,  and  constitute  it  according 
to  Hor-Apollo  (1.  1.  cap.  iii.)  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Vettius 
Yalens  calls  it  Seth,  the  violent  (Salm.  Ann.  CUm.  p,  113), 
and  the  Egyptians  called  it  Hydragogos,  or  the  star  which 
causes  the  Nile  to  overflow  (Plut.  de  Iside).  They  also 
called  it  Isis,  Isidis  Sidus,  Osiridis  Sidus,  and  Anubis.  It 
sets  at  the  rising  of  Sagittarius,  and  rises  with  Cancer  about 
the  period  of  the  solstice,  and  near  the  month  Ep^p  or 
Epiphi,  which  corresponds  to  July  (Theon,  p.  142),  and 
brings  fever  with  it.  Its  rising  and  setting  are  felt  by  their 
influences,  and  it  is  even  said  that  its  rising  causes  madness 
in  dogs.  Its  rising  in  the  morning  brings  back  the  Etesian 
winds,  which  blow  for  sixty  days.  At  this  time  the  winds 
and  the  waves  are  violent,  and  large  vessels  are  wrecked 
(Theon,  p.  110). 

Anubis  was  the  Egyptian  Mercury,  and  Plutarch  gives  the 
same  account  as  above  of  his  origin.  It  follows  &om  what 
has  been  said  that  Sirius  mast  have  been  the  first  extra- 
zodiacal  constellation  that  was  observed,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  Plutarch  (De  Iside),  who  says,  "Oromasdes  spangled  the 
sky  with  stars,  and  gave  them  Sirius  to  be  their  chief."  He 
says  also  that  the  Ethiopians  paid  the  same  honours  to  Sirius 
as  they  would  to  a  king,  and  called  him  by  that  title. 
Sirius  rose  in  lat.  23°  N.  at  the  summer  solstice  when  Capri- 
CJ3m  was  at  that  point,  and  this  was  probably  the  part  of 
Egypt  where  astrology  had  its  birth.  Lucian  (De  Astrol. 
p.  985)  says  that  astronomical  science  began  in  Ethiopia,  and 
descended  thence  into  Egypt,  but  that  the  Egyptians  brought 
it  to  perfection,  and  determined  the  motion  of  each  star,  and 
the  duration  of  the  year,  the  months,  and  the  seasons.    They 
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went  further — they  classified  the  fixed  stars,  invented  the 
division  of  the  zodiac  into  twelve  signs,  and  drew  animals  in  it. 
Diodorus  (l.  iii.  cap.  ii.)  says  that  the  Ethiopians  pretended  to 
be  the  most  ancient  people  in  the  world ;  that  it  was  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  southern  regions  of 
the  earth,  drying  up  the  yet  moist  slime,  should  have  poured 
into  it  the  first  principles  of  life ;  that  the  worship  of  the 
gods  and  the  ceremonials  of  religious  worship  began  among 
them,  and  that  this  is  what  rendered  their  piety  so  celebrated 
throughout  the  world,  and  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Ethiopians  are  the  most  acceptable  to  the 
gods.     They  quote  Homer  as  a  witness,  for  in  his  Iliad  he 
supposes  that  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  went  into  Ethio- 
pia to  partake  of  a  festival,  and  of  the  anniversary  repast 
given  to  them  by  the  Ethiopians  (Bayer,  p.  175).     They  said 
that  Egypt  was  an  Ethiopian  colony  founded  by  Osiris,  and 
that  Egypt  was  formerly  not  a  continent,  but  was  buried 
below  the  sea,  and  formed  gradually  by  the  deposits  of  the 
Nile.     Rejecting  what  is  fabulous  in  tiiis  account,  it  shows 
the  immense  antiquity  of  the  first  colonization  of  Egypt, 
whether  the  Ethiopians  were  really  the  aborigines  as  they 
pretended,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  were  themselves  a  colony 
from  Eastern  Ethiopia  or  Arabia. 

Sirius  is  found  with  Capricorn  on  ancient  sculptures.  The 
Egyptian  planisphere  represented  in  the  engraving  is  con- 
sidered by  Kircher  (CEdip.  1.  II.  part  ii.),  to  be  the  sphere  of 
the  priests  and  the  hierophants,  that  is,  of  those  who  were 
the  guardians  of  religion  and  science  in  Egypt ;  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  this  division  was  mystic,  and  related  to  the 
spirits  who  presided  over  the  ordering  of  the  world — in  other 
words,  that  it  was  the  fundamental  basis  of  their  mysteries 
and  their  theology,  and  was  therefore  a  sacred  calendar  which 
was  unknown  to  tiie  common  people,  and  which  contained  the 
key  to  their  learned  mysteries.  On  this  planisphere  is  seen 
not  only  Capricorn,  but  also  the  spirit  Sirius,  Seth,  or  Sothi 
(Sothis),  the  dog-headed  Mercury.  The  celestial  division  in 
which  these  two  symbols  are  brought  together  is  called 
Regnum  Sothiacum,  or  the  empire  of  Sothi,  from  whom  the 
Sothiac  period,  or  the  Cycle  of  the  Dog-star,  took  its  name. 
Capricorn  has  the  fish's  tail  just  as  in  the  modem  spheres ; 
and  these  two  symbols,  the  Caper,  and  its  paranatellon,  the 
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star  which  marked  the  entrance  of  the  eon  into  that  flign, 
are  united  in  it.  We  eren  see  Mercary  Cjnocephalns,  the 
dog-headed  Mercury,  le&ding  this  amphibions  goat  hj  a  leash. 
The  date  of  this  planisphere  is  about  B.C.  2000,  when  Capri- 
corn was  near  the  winter  solstice,  but  its  connection  with 
the  present  subject  ia  that  the  commencement  of  the  division 
of  the  zodiac,  and  of  the  dominion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Sothiac  period  is  fixed  in  it,  although  the  Sothiac  period  did 
not  start  from  the  winter  solstice,  but  from  the  sommer  one, 
which  latter  period  was  long  before  Capricorn  was  near  the 
winter  solstice,  as  it  is  here.  A  very  singular  ceremony, 
commemorative  of  the  period  when  Capricorn  was  in  the 
summer  solstice,  took  place  every  year  in  Egypt  at  that  period. 
Plutarch  (De  Solert.  Animal.),  tells  as  that  about  the  summer 
solstice  all  the  goata  in  Egypt  were  made  to  turn  towards 
Birins,  and  that  this  ceremony  was  commemorative  of  the 
above-named  period,  and  in  conformity  with  the  astronomical 
tables.  "  Esseque  id  firmissimum  documentmn  Ttji  wtple&ov, 
maxime  tabulis  astronomicis  consentiens.*' 

Besides  this.  Hydra,  or  the  Serpent,  an  aquatic  ammal  (ser- 
pens aquations,  Cees.  cap.  vii. ;  Bay.  tab.  xliv.),  whose  tortuous 
progress  resembles  the  windings  of  a  river,  presents  a  natural 
image  of  the  N^ile  when  it  has  overflowed  (Theon  ad  Arat. 
Phsen.).  Exactly  three  months  elapse  between  the  nocturnal 
rising  of  the  star  of  the  head  of  this  constellation  and  that 
of  the  last  star  of  its  tail,  and  this  is  precisely  the  length  of 
time  that  the  inundation  lasts.  It  was,  therefore,  for  many 
centuries  an  astronomical  record  of  the  length  of  time  the 
inundation  lasted.  Virgil  (Georg.  1.  I.  ver.  244)  compares 
the  windings  of  the  celestial  serpent  to  the  sinuosities  of  a 
river,  "  in  morem  fiumini  elahitur  anguis,"  Sn.  This,  in  fact, 
is  the  only  reason  why  so  prodigious  a  length  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  celestial  Hydra  (Hygin.  1.  m.  cap.  zxxix.),  and 
why  the  heavens  have  been  6Iled  with  so  many  rivers  or  ser- 
pents emblematic  of  rivers.  The  effect  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes  being  to  give  the  stars  a  movement  fo>m  west 
to  east,  the  ancient  observations  became  inaccurate  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  nnmber  of  centuries.  Hence  the  same  symboli- 
cal spirit,  inspired  by  the  same  want,  no  doubt  created  in  8n&. 
ceeding  ages  the  serpent  Ophiucus  and  the  river  of  Orion, 
which  is  still  called  the  Nile  In  astronomy.  Ophiucus  might 
fix  the  duration  of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  when  the  solstice 
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corresponded  with  the  commencement  of  Libra,  and  the  river 
of  Orion  (Hyg.  1.  II.  cap.  xxxiii.)  when  it  coincided  with  the 
rising  of  Sagittarius. 

A  planet  was  assigned  to  each  day  in  ancient  times,  and 
its  duty  was  to  preside  over  that  day  and  over  the  first  hour 
of  it.  This  is  the  origin  of  that  hebdomadal  division  of 
time  which  we  call  week.  The  seventh  day,  on  which  this 
brief  period  terminated,  was  a  sacred  day  (Euseb.  Praep. 
Evang.  1.  Xni.  cap.  xii.),  as  Sunday  or  the  day  of  the  Sun 
is  now.  Thus,  if  we  start  from  Saturn,  which  is  the  most 
distant  planet,  the  25th  hour,  or  the  first  hour  of  the 
second  day  going  backwards,  belonged  to  Venus.  If  the 
moon  had  been  taken  first,  the  second  planet  would  have 
been  Mars.  As  each  day  consists  of  twenty-four  hours,  this 
short  planetary  period  is  repeated  three  times,  leaving  three 
planetary  places  to  be  filled  up.  If,  therefore,  we  suppose 
the  moon  to  be  the  planet  which  presides  over  the  first  hour 
of  the  first  day,  the  twenty-second  hour  will  again  be  pre- 
sided over  by  the  moon,  the  twenty-third  by  Saturn  (when 
the  series  recommences),  the  twenty-fourth  by  Jupiter,  and 
the  twenty-fifth,  on  the  first  hour  of  the  second  day,  by 
Mars.  Continuing  in  the  same  way,  the  first  hour  of  the 
third  day  will  be  presided  over  by  Mercury.  Thus  the 
Moon  is  the  planet  of  Monday,  Mars  of  Tuesday,  Mercury 
of  Wednesday,  &c.,  until  we  come  to  the  last  day  of  the 
week,  or  the  day  of  the  Sun,  the  first  hour  of  which  is 
presided  over  by  him.  We  might  also  have  begun  with  the 
sun  a«  the  chief  of  the  planets  (Isid.  Orig.,  1.  V.),  and  the 
same  results  would  have  been  obtained  (Kirch.  CEdip.  vol.  ii. 
p.  232;  Salm.  Ann.  Chin.  p.  250).  Dio  Cassius  and  Hero- 
dotus (1.  n.)  say  that  the  Egyptians  invented  this  division 
of  time  into  as  many  days  as  there  are  planets,  and  they 
placed  the  sun  first  as  being  entitled  to  the  first  rank  in  the 
distribution  of  time.  The  moon,  which  holds  the  second 
rank,  presides  over  the  second  day,  and  Mars,  Mercury, 
Jupiter,  Yenus,  and  Saturn,  follow  in  the  same  order  as 
they  do  in  our  modem  week.  This  was  the  primary  and 
natural  origin  of  the  hebdomadal  division  of  time.  Dio 
Cassius  adds  another,  which  may  also  have  originated  in  a 
country  where  the  celestial  harmony  played  an  important 
part  in  the  religions  system.     The  interval  of  the  fourth, 
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w  the  diateflsoron,  which  was  considered  the  first  i 
existed  in  the  planetary  Byateta.  Accordingly,  if 
ii  pnt  at  the  head  of  the  celestial  harmonj-,  if  wtj 
planet  which  occnpies  the  fourth,  place  next,  am 
the  two  intermediary  planets,  we  shall  find  it  h 
moon,  and,  repeating  the  process,  we  shall  come  1 
and  BO  throQghout  the  week. 
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CHAPTEE  XXV. 

The  Egyptian  priests  did  all  in  their  power  to  persuade  the 
vulgar  that  the  gods  who  were  honoured  as  Osiris,  Isis, 
Horus,  Harpocrates,  &c.  had  really  existed  on  earth.  Their 
tombs  were  shown,  their  memory  was  honoured,  and  the 
very  colour  of  their  hair  and  skin  was  described:  thus 
Horus  was  said  to  be  white,  and  Typhon  red  (Plut.  de  Iside). 
Inscriptions  written  in  pompous  language,  such  as  those 
which  were  engraved  on  the  famous  columns  near  Nysa  in 
Arabia,  where  Osiris  and  Isis  were  said  to  have  their  tombs, 
handed  down  the  memory  of  their  glory  to  the  remotest 
posterity.  In  fact,  all  the  teaching  of  the  mysteries  went  to 
prove  that  the  gods  formerly  lived  on  earth  (Cic.  Tusc.  Disp. 
1.  I.  cap.  xiii.),  for  on  no  other  grounds  could  they  have 
been  put  forward  as  models.  The  priests,  themselves,  how- 
ever, did  not,  it  would  appear,  believe  in  the  astronomical 
and  astrological  system  upon  which  the  allegorical  teaching 
was  founded.  In  the  highest  mysteries,  those  of  Osiris,  into 
which  it  was  much  more  difficult  to  be  initiated  than  those 
of  Isis,  the  truth  respecting  the  gods  of  the  allegorical 
creation,  the  real  laws  of  nature  and  of  cosmogony,  were 
taught. 

Pythagoras  had  been  initiated  into  all  the  Egyptian 
mysteries,  and  had  been  taught  by  the  priest  Perenites  as 
Orpheus  had  by  Etimon.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
gained  an  insight  into  their  esoteric  teaching,  probably 
from  his  second  preceptor,  the  high-priest  Sonchis,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  sacred  college  at  Thebes,  to  which  he  was 
sent  after  visiting  Heliopolis  and  Memphis,  for  he  knew 
that  the  moon  receives  her  light  from  the  sun,  and  that  she 
is  only  eclipsed  when  that  light  is  intercepted  by  the  earth 
(Diog.  Laert.  1.  VHI. ;  Stob.  1.  I.),  that  her  orb  is  diversified 
by  mountains  and  valleys  (Plut.  de  Facie  in  Orbe  Lunse; 
Stob.  1.  I.),  and  that  one  lunar  day  equals  fifteen  of  ours^ 
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which  compntation  is  nearly  cotrect.  Flotarch  sajs  in  h 
life  of  Xaioa,  "  The  Prth^oreana  think  that  the  an 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  oniTerse;  that  the.  earth 
carried  hy  a  circntar  motion  ronnd  the  central  fire,  and  tlu 
it  is  &r  from  forming  a  principal  part  in  the  nniTersi 
system."  Aristotle  (De  Cselo,  1.  II,  cap.  lii,)  says,  "  We  hai 
seen  the  moon,  one  half  bright,  and  the  other  half  dark,  pai 
between  as  and  the  planet  Mars,  which  disappeared  iind< 
the  dark  side,  and  came  oat  from  behind  the  shining  pai 
Similar  obserratioos  of  other  stars  are  described  bj  tl 
i^Tptians  and  Babylonians,  who  anciently,  and  for  mail 
ages,  made  astronomical  observations,  and  from  whom  mar 
things  worthy  of  credit  hare  come  to  as  concerning  tl 
several  constellations."  In  another  passage  of  the  san 
treatise  he  says,  "  The  Pythagoreans  say  that  the  fire  (tli 
Ban)  is  in  the  middle,  and  that  the  earth  is  one  of  the  star 
being  carried  roaod  the  centre,  and  thus  (as  it  rerolres  o 
its  axis)  prodacing  night  and  day."  Platarch  says  ths 
Plato  in  his  old  age  became  a  convert  to  the  teaching  of  tfa 
Pythagoreans.  Aristarchns  tanght  that  tiie  snn  is  a  fixe 
star,  and  that  the  Sxed  stars  are  sans.  Even  the  laws  ( 
graritation  seem  to  have  been  known  to  them,  for  Arbtotl 
combats  their  system  as  being  inconsistent  with  then 
"  The  mass  of  earth,"  he  says,  "  most  be  heavier  than  tb 
mass  of  fire,  and  therefore  the  earth,  and  not  the  fire,  ongh 
to  occnpy  the  centre  of  the  Universe."  Now  that  we  knoi 
that  the  snn  is  a  solid  body  whose  weight  is  740  time 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  planeti  put  t<^ether,  this  objec 
tion  of  Aristotle's  falls  to  the  gronnd. 

There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  donbting  that  the  use  c 
the  telescope  was  also  known  to  the  ancients.  Moschopoln 
mentions  fonr  inntrnments  which  they  osed  in  observing  thi 
stars^ — ^the  catoptron,  the  dioptron,  the  eisoptrou,  and  tbi 
enoptron.  He  says  that  the  catoptron  was  the  same  as  thi 
astrolabe,  which  Ptolemy  made  use  of.  The  dioptroi 
appears  to  have  been  the  tabe  or  telescope  tbrongh  whici 
astronomers  observed  the  stars.  The  discovery  of  a  lens  a' 
Nineveh  seems  to  leave  no  donbt  that  this  instrument  wai 
known  at  that  time,  and  tlie  extraordinary  skill  of  the 
Egyptians  in  casting  glass  makes  it  highly  probable  thai 
they  also  made  nse  of  it.  A  paaeage  in  Strabo  (1.  in.  cap 
cxxxviii.)  in  which  he  says,  "  Yapoora  prodnce  the  same  effecb 
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fts  the  tubes  in  magnifying  objects  of  vision  by  refraction,"  is 
inexplicable  unless  the  astronomers  were  acquainted  with 
the  magnifying  powers  of  glass,  and  placed  lenses  in  the 
tubes  of  the  dioptrons.  The  other  two  iastruments  seem  to 
be  named  from  mirrors  being  placed  in  them,  for  Aristotle 
(Meteorolog.  L  I.)  says  that  the  Greeks  used  mirrors  when, 
they  observed  the  celestial  appearances.  These  mirrors 
were  also  used  for  relijgious  purposes.  In  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Heliopolis  there  was  a  large  mirror  so  placed  that  it 
reflected  the  sun  all  day,  and  filled  the  temple  with  light,  as 
the  Arabian  historians  Abenhekem,  Abusour,  &c.  all  agree 
in  stating.  Care  was  taken  that  the  first  rays  of  the  suu 
should  enter  the  temples,  and  that  the  buildings  should 
correspond  to  the  nature  of  the  god  worshipped  in  them. 
Pliny  (1. 1.)  says  that  1,600  stars  had  been  counted  in  the  72 
constellations,  bj  which  he  appears  to  mean  the  72  dode-- 
cans.  The  Persians,  according  to  the  Nimetullah,  appear 
to  have  known  that  the  Milky  Way  appears  white  from 
the  number  of  stars  which  it  contains,  and  Democritus 
seems  to  have  heard  the  same  thing,  probably  during  his 
stay  in  Egypt.  He  also  sayB  that  some  of  the  planetary 
bodies  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  Chaldaeans  said 
that  they  had  discovered  more  (Seneca,  Qusest.  Nat.),  probably 
the  satellites  or  asteroids,  and  the  Bralimans  reckoned  the 
planetary  bodies  to  be  fifteen  in  number.  The  mariner's  com- 
pass was  also  known.  The  Chinese  appear  to  have  used  the 
magnetic  needle  in  the  time  of  Hoang-Ti,  more  than  2,700 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  they  received  it  from  the  Arabians,  from  whom  the 
Europeans  received  it,  as  is  proved  by  the  Arabic  designations 
Zophron  and  Aphron  (South  and  North)  given  to  the  two 
points  of  the  magnetic  needle  by  Yincenzius  of  Beauvais  in 
his  "  Mirror  of  Nature."  In  the  Mercator  of  Plautus 
(Act  V.  scene  ii.)  is  the  following  passage :  "  Hue  secundus 
ventus  est,  cape  modo  vorsoriam,"  and  the  word  varsoria/m, 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  the  mariner's  compass.  Pineda 
and  Kircher  both  consider  that  the  compass  was  used  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  former  owed  their  skill  in  navigation  to 
the  possession  of  the  compass  many  centuries  previously. 
They  called  the  magnet  ^^the  stone  of  Hercules,"  and 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  departed  on  his  great  maritime 
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expedition  to  the  West  with  a  cup  which  he  had  reoeirf 
&om  Apollo.  The  cup  ia  associated  with  Hercules  both  i 
the  myths  and  in  sculptured  and  other  re^resentationi 
which  ahow  him  with  a  CQp  in  his  hand,  and  this  reminds  v 
of  the  cup  in  which  the  later  Arabians  floated  the  needle 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  Hercules  had  a  temple  at  Tyre  moi 
than  2,300  years  before  his  time,  or  about  B.O.  2750,  an 
that  his  temple  at  Thebes  was  still  more  ancient,  for  he  wt 
one  of  the  oldest  deities  of  Egypt  (Tacit.  Annal.  L  II.  caj 
Ix. ;  Herod.  1.  II.  cap.  xliii.). 

The  great  Indian  astronomer  Aryabhata,  who  was  boi 
A.D.  476,  was  acquainted  with  the  roundness  of  the  earl 
and  its  daily  revolution  on  its  own  axis.  He  says,  "Tl 
terrestrial  globe,  a  compound  of  earth,  water,  fire,  and  ai 
entirely  round,  encompassed  by  a  girdle  (the  eqnater),  stani 
in  the  air,  in  the  midst  of  the  stellar  spheres.  Like  as 
ball  formed  by  the  blossoms  of  the  Nauclea  Kadamba  is  t 
every  side  beset  with  flowerets,  so  is  the  earth-globe  wi1 
all  creatures,  terrestrial  and  aquatic."  In  another  passa^ 
he  says,  "As  a  person  in  a  vessel,  which  moving  forwai 
sees  an  immovable  object  moving  backwards  in  the  san 
manner  as  the  stars,  however  immovable,  seem  to  moi 
daily."  On  another  occasion  he  says,  "  The  sphere  of  tl 
stars  is  stationary,  and  the  earth,  making  a  revolutio: 
produces  the  daily  rising  and  setting  of  stars  and  planets." 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  these  discoveries,  whenevi 
made,  should  not  have  spread  among  the  people,  or  hai 
been  recognized  by  the  immense  majority  of  the  philoBopher 
Whatever  the  priests  believed  themselves,  they  took  evei 
pains  to  persuade  the  people  that  the  system  they  taagl 
them  was  the  true  one.  In  the  temple  of  Belus  there  wi 
a  sidereal  court  which  turned  roand,  ornamented,  as  Philt 
stratus  tells  us,  with  sapphire-coloured  globes,  snpportin 
the  gilded  images  of  their  respective  ruling  gods.  A 
Ecbatana  too  there  was  an  immense  machine  which  stnic 
the  Emperor  Heraclius  with  stupor,  and  which  Cedrenn 
tells  us  was  made  by  king  Chosroes  to  represent  the  heaven 
and  all  the  revolutions  of  the  stars,  with  the  angels  wh 
preside  over  them.  Another  thing  which  served  to  stif 
enquiry  was  the  fact  that  all  the  celestial  phenomei 
observed  at  that  time  could  be  explained  by  the  CaUe  as  wc 
BB  by  the  true  hypothesis,  as  is  shown  by  ShntUeworth.  ; 
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his  astponomy.  Besides  all  this  that  strange  jealousy  of 
science  which  has  always  existed  in  the  world  formed  also 
an  impediment  to  the  reception  of  the  truth, 

Macrobins,   after  describing   the   manufacture   of    souls, 
shows  how  Hermes   made  the  bodies  of  men  out  of  the 
residue  of  the  mixture  which  had  served  to  make  the  souls, 
and  represents  Monios  as  intervening  during  this  operation, 
and  persuading  him  to  put  limits  beforehand  to  the  future 
boldness  of  men  by  mixing  some  elements  of  uneasiness  and 
pain  with  this  life.     "  O  Creator,  dost  thou  think  that  this 
future  enquirer  into  the  great  mysteries  of  Nature  should 
be  exempt  from  cares  9    Wilt  thou  leave  him  whose  thoughts 
will  extend  to  the  utmost  limits  of  earth  free  from  sorrow  9 
Men  will  tear  up  the  roots  of  plants,  they  will  study  the 
properties  of  the  natural  juices,  they  will  observe  the  nature 
of  stones,  they  will  dissect,  not  only  animals  but  themselves, 
in  their  wish  to  know  how  they  have  been  made.     They  will 
stretch  forth  their  audacious  hands  even  over  the  sea,  and, 
cutting  down  the  spontaneous  forest-growth,  they  will  cross 
from  one  bank  to  the  opposite  one  in  order  to  seek  one 
another.     They  will  investigate  the  inmost  secrets  of  Nature 
even  on  high,  and  will  seek  to  study  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.     And  this  is  not  all.     There  remains  but 
for  them  to  know  the  extreme  limits  of  the  earth,  and  they 
will  go  thither  and  search  for  the  outer  confines  of  Night. 
If  they  meet  with  no  obstacle,  if  they  live  exempt  from 
sorrow,  without  cares  or  fears,  heaven  itself  will  be  no  im- 
pediment to  their  daring,  and  they  will  seek  to  extend  their 
power  even  over  the  elements !  " 

The  following  speech,  which  Euripides  puts  into  the  mouth 

of  Sisyphus,  show9  that  religion  was  regarded  as  merely  a 

political  institution  by  the  more  enquiring  minds  among  the 

Greeks : — 

A  tixne  there  was,  when  man's  unruly  life 
Was  like  the  brute's,  to  force  subordinate  : 
The  good  went  unrewarded  for  pood  deeds, 
The  Dad  unpunished  for  their  wicked  acts. 
At  length  mankind  established  penal  laws^ 
That  Justice  o*er  the  human  race  might  reign, 
Enthralling  violence,  and  condemning  guilt. 
Thus  by  degrees  were  men  restrained  by  law 
From  acts  of  open  outrage ;  but  dark  4eeds 
Were  done  in  secret    Iben,  it  seems  to  me, 
Some  wise  and  prudent  man,  derising  means 
How  to  strike  tenor  into  guilty  mortals, 
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Siippooed  nnd  introduced  K  deity, 

A  genius  flouriHhini;  with  lire  «teTDsl, 

lltwriii);'  Rtid  M<-in;t  JTitellectunllv, 

Obaervinf^,  irittGliina  o'er  such  thii)|^  as  thcM, 

And  bearinB  HtilL  the  HKture  or^  (lod, 

Ity  wliniu  hTi  tbiagii  are  henrd  that  iuotUIb  My, 

A'nd  who  can  BlwAva  nen  whate'er  tbey  do. 

I'^t'd  shouldat  thou  plot  in  ailence  eril  deeds, 

Thou  ouut  not  bide  it  from  the  minda  of  goda. 

Thus  did  he  tench  them  a  moat  pleaMng  doctrine 

Concenling  truth  beneath  the  garb  of  fiction. 

Cicero  (Sornn.  Scip.)  says :  "  Be  assnred  that  for  all  ibo 
who  hare  in  any  way  condaced  to  the  presenratioD,  defeac 
and  enlargement  of  their  native  countey,  there  is  a  certa 
place  in  heaven,  where  they  shall  enjoy  an  eternity  of  happ 
ness.  For  nothing  on  earth  is  more  agreeable  to  God,  tJ 
Supreme  Governor  of  the  Universe,  than  the  assemblies  ai 
the  societies  of  men  united  together  by  laws,  which  a 
called  '  atatea.'  It  is  from  heaven  their  mlers  and  preserve 
came,  and  thither  they  return."  No  small  amount  of  police 
power  appears  to  have  been  obtamed  by  initiataou.  Mai 
Antony  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Osiris,  ai 
Plutarch  tells  ns  that  he  was  called  the  new  Bacchas  ; 
Egypt.  He  also  says  that  Cleopatra  wore  the  Baored  dress  < 
Isis,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  that  she  was  her  priestee 
A  medal  of  Cleopatra  calls  her  the  young  goddess,  A 
fiuonpa,  Xilander,  who  has  translated  this  passage  ' 
Plutarch,  says  that  Cleopatra  wore  the  sacred  dress  of  Isi 
and  gave  forth  oracles  in  the  name  of  the  New  Goddess. 

Elysiam  only  existed  for  those  who  had  been  initiate< 
Sophocles  calls  those  thrice  happy  who  die  after  initiatioi 
They  alone  could  look  forward  to  a  happy  fnture  life,  whi 
the  most  severe  punishments  awaited  other  mortals  (Plat,  i 
Aud.Poetis).  This  made  Diogenes  Laertius  exclaim :  "Whai 
will  the  fate  of  the  robber  Pattecion  be  better  because  he  : 
initiated  than  that  of  the  brave  Epamiuondas?  What  a 
absurdity ! "  The  system  once  established,  however,  it  ws 
kept  Qp  by  the  most  rigorous  measures,  death  having  bee 
the  pnnishment  of  two  young  Acamaniaos  who  had  merel 
entered  the  temple  of  Ceres  by  mistake  at  Qie  same  titn 
with  some  initiated  persons  (Livy, !.  XXXI.).  The  heral 
used  to  proclaim  the  exclusion  of  all  who  were  not  to  parti 
cipato  in  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  or  to  enter  into  tb 
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sanctuary  (Brissonius  de  Formal,  p,  4).  The  same  was  done 
by  the  Christians.  "  Withdraw  yourselves,  ye  profane,"  used 
to  be  called  out  by  the  deacon  when  their  mysteries  were 
about  to  be  celebrated ;  "  let  the  catechumens  and  those  who 
are  not  yet  admitted  depart  *'  (Tertull.  Apolog.  p.  8 ;  Casaub. 
Exercit.  ad  Baron.  Annal.  p.  16). 

This  naturally  caused  the  idea  to  spread  that  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  become  initiated  before  death  if  one  wished  to 
escape  the  torments  of  Tartarus  (Aristoph.  de  Pace,  ver.  374). 
Parents  therefore  caused  their  children  to  be  initiated  at  the 
earliest  possible  age  (ApoU.  apud  Donat.  ad  Terent.  Phorm. 
Act.  I.  ver.  15).  Their  innocence  seemed  even  to  render  them 
more  fit  to  go  through  this  august  ceremony.  Philip  of 
Macedonia  and  his  wife  Olympias  were  mere  children  when 
they  met  in  the  sanctuary  at  Samothrace,  and  fell  in  love 
with  one  another  (Plut.  Vit.  Alex.).  Many  other  points  of 
resemblance  are  to  be  found  between  the  Pagan  and  Chris- 
tian initiations,  and  they  were  both  based  upon  cosmogonic 
and  theological  ideas  which  they  held  in  common.  Justin 
was  right  when  he  declared  that  Socrates  was  a  Christian. 
Ammonius  Saccas,  who  was  bom  of  Christian  parents,  and 
educated  in  their  religion,  held  that  one  universal  and  very 
refined  system  originally  pervaded  the  whole  Christian  worlds 
and  that  it  only  required  to  be  heed  from  the  corruptions 
with  which  the  craft  of  priests  or  the  infirmities  of  man  had 
loaded  it  in  different  countries  to  be  found  everywhere ;  that, 
in  fact,  there  was  no  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Pagan  and  Christian  systems.  Mosheim  (Com.  Cent.  LL  §  28) 
says  that  ^^he  maintained  that  divine  wisdom  had  been 
first  brought  to  light  and  nurtured  among  the  people  of 
the  East  by  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Zoroaster,  and  other 
great  and  sacred  characters ;  that  it  was  warmly  espoused 
and  cherished  by  Pythagoras  and  Plato  among  the  Greeks ; 
from  whom,  although  the  other  Grecian  sages  might 
appear  to  have  dissented,  yet  that,  with  nothing  more  than 
the  exercise  of  an  ordinary  degree  of  judgment  and  attention, 
it  was  very  possible  to  make  this  discordance  entirely  vanish, 
and  show  that  the  only  points  on  which  these  eminent 
characters  disagreed  were  but  of  trifling  moment,  and  that 
it  was  chiefly  in  their  manner  of  expressing  their  sentiments 
that  they  varied."  He  acknowledged  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
an  excellent  man,  and  the  firiend  of  God,  but  said  that  it 
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was  not  his  intention  to  abolish  entirely  the  worahip 
dismons,  but  that  he  only  intended  to  parifj'  the  ancie 
religion.  His  attempts  at  reconciliation  were  approved 
by  Athenagoraa,  PantEenuB,  and  Clemena  Alexandrinus,  ai 
by  all  who  bad  the  care  of  the  Bchool  belonging  to  tl 
Christians  at  Alexandria,  and  were  afterwards  adopted  1 
Longinus,  Plotinua,  Herennins,  Origen,  Porphyry,  Jamhliehi 
Sopater,  Edisiua,  Eustathius,  Mazimua  of  Ephesns,  Prisci 
Ohrysanthins  the  master  of  Julian,  Juhan  the  Aposta' 
Hieroclea,  Proclua,  and  many  others,  both  Pagans  and  Chr 
tiana. 

Photius  speaka  of  a  certain  author  of  Panoplos  in  Egj 
(Pilot,  Cod.  1 70)  who  had  brought  together  all  the  testimoni 
of  the  ancient  Greek,  Peraian,  Thracian,  Egyptian,  Bal 
Ionian,  Chaldsean,  and  Roman  authors,  and  who  had  prov 
that  the  same  religious  ideas  would  be  found  in  them 
those  which  are  found  among  Christiana  respecting  t 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Cross,  the  death,  burial,  resi 
rection,  and  ascension  of  Christ,  the  descent  of  the  H( 
Spirit,  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  t 
dead,  the  last  judgment,  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  t 
next  world,  the  creation  of  the  world,  Providence,  Paradi 
Ac.  A  certain  Aristocrites  also  (Beaua.  t.  i,  p.  326)  compos 
a  work  called  a  Theosophy,  in  which  he  proved  that  t 
Pagan,  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  all  agreed  in  princi] 
and  in  their  dogmas,  and  only  differed  in  certain  ceremonl 

The  Emperor  Conatantine,  in  his  Oration  to  the  Clerj 
cap.  Xviii.,  thus  distinctly  recognises  tiie  ancient  oraclea,  i 
ferring  to  the  celebrated  acroatic  in  the  Sibylline  verses  :— 

"  Here  we  must  needs  mention  a  certain  testimony 
Christ's  divinity,  fetched  from  those  who  were  aliens  a 
strangers  to  the  faith.  For  those  who  contumelioualy  detn 
from  him,  if  they  will  give  credence  to  their  own  testimoni< 
may  sufficiently  understand  thereby  that  he  is  both  God  a 
the  Son  of  God.  For  the  Erythrajan  Sibyl,  who  lived  in  t 
sixth  age  after  the  Flood,  did  yet,  by  the  power  of  divine  i 
irpiration,  prophesy  of  future  matters  that  were  to  come 
pass  concerning  God,  and  by  the  first  letters,  which  is  call 
an  acrostic,  declared  the  history  of  Jeaus.  The  acrostic 
Jesus  Christus,  Dei  Filius,  Servator,  Crux.  And  these  thin 
came  into  the  Virgin's  mind  by  inspiration,  and  by  way 
prophesy.    And  therefore  I  esteem  her  happy  whom  o 
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Saviour  did  choose  to  be  a  prophetess,  to  divine  and  foretell 
of  his  providence  towards  us." 

In  the  next  chapter,  reproving  those  who  were  incredulous, 
he  says  :  ^^  The  truth  of  the  matter  doth  manifestly  appear ; 
for  our  writers  have  with  great  study  so  accurately  compared 
the  times,  that  none  can  suspect  that  this  poem  was  made 
and  came  forth  after  Christ's  coming,  and  therefore  they  are 
convicted  of  falsehood  who  blaze  abroad  that  they  were  not 
made  by  the  Sibyl."  Chapter  XX.  is  entitled  "Other 
verses  of  Virgil  concerning  Christ,  in  which,  under  certain 
veils  (as  poets  use),  this  knotty  mystery  is  set  forth,"  Ac. 
and  he  then  quotes  the  fourth  Eclogue  of  Virgil  as  the  ulti- 
mate proof,  and  main  evidence,  of  the  Christian  revelation  ! 
Here  we  have  no  less  an  authority  than  that  of  the  first 
Christian  Emperor,  whose  conversion,  according  to  Lardner 
(voL  ii.  p.  322),  was  "  a  favour  of  Divine  Providence,  and 
of  great  advantage  to  the  Christians,"  and  who  convoked 
and  presided  over  the  Council  at  which  the  inspired  gospels 
were  selected  from  those  which  were  held  to  be  spurious,  a 
distinct  declaration  that  the  Pagan  oracles  were  genuine, 
and  given  forth  by  Divine  inspiration.  This,  however,  sinks 
into  insignificance  beside  the  recognition  of  the  inspiration 
of  these  books  by  the  Apostle  Paul  himself,  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  (Strom.  1.  VI.)  says: — 

"  As  God,  out  of  his  desire  to  save  the  Jews,  gave  them 
prophets,  so  raising  up  prophets  also  to  the  Greeks  from  their 
own  nation  and  language,  as  far  as  they  were  capable  of 
receiving  that  good  gifb  of  God,  he  separated  them  frx)m  the 
vulgar,  as  not  only  the  preaching  of  Peter,  but  the  Apostle 
Paul  also  declares,  speaking  thus :  ^  Take  the  Greek  booka 
into  your  hands,  and  look  into  the  Sibyl,  how  clearly  she 
speaks  of  one  God,  and  of  things  to  come;  then  take 
Hystaspes  also,  and  read,  and  you  will  find  the  Son  of 
God  much  more  clearly  and  evidently  described,  and  that, 
many  kings  shall  employ  all  their  force  against  Christ,  out 
of  their  hatred  to  him,  and  to  all  who  caU  upon  his  name.' " 

This  Hystaspes  is  called  by  Lactantius  (1.  VII.  cap.  xvi.)  a 
most  ancient  king  of  the  Medes,  and  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  (1.  XXTTT.  cap.  vi.  and  Not.  Velas.)  the  father  of 
Decius,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  master  of  all  the  doctrines 
of  the  Magi.  The  oracles  themselves  appear  not  to  have 
been  originally  written  in  Greek,  but  in  some  Oriental 
langpiage  from  which  there  were  translations,  for  the  Sibyl- 
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line  Ttftses  qnoted  in  Lactantios  differ  from  tiioae  in  Opeopieeti 
in  many  words.  Clemens  himself  qnotes  the  Sibjle  in  hi 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Jnatui  Martj 
in  his  answer  to  the  74th  qnestion.  Clemens  also  quote 
HeraclituB,  who  says  that  the  Sibyls  were  inspired  b 
God.  St.  Augustine  (De  Civ.  Dei,  1.  XVIII.  cap.  ixiii, 
says  :  It  is  no  error  to  believe  that  to  some  of  the  Gentile 
the  mystery  of  Christ  waa  revealed,  and  they  were  inspire 
by  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  declare  it."  And  he  says  of  th 
Erythn^  Sibyl  that  she  wroto  some  prophecies  of  Christ 
and  makes  her  a  citizen  of  God's  holy  city  !  He  also  saj 
that  the  Sibyls,  Orpheus,  and  Homer,  all  spoke  truly  of  Go 
and  of  his  Son.  Diodorus  Siculus  affirms  that  the  Sibyl  wa 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  Grod,  and  that  Homer  borrows 
many  of  his  verses  from  Daphne,  a  Sibyl,  who  lived  at  tt 
taking  of  Thebes.  Aristotle  (Probl.  xxx.)  says  that  the  Sibyl 
were  inspired,  and  that  one  of  them  lived  in  a  cave  at  Cuma 
in  Italy.  Justin  Martyr  writes  (circa  A.D,  150) :  "  Being  a 
CumEe,  we  saw  a  lai*ge  basilica  dug  oat  of  the  rock,  wbei 
they  said  the  Sibyl  had  pronounced  her  oracles.  It  had  i 
the  middle  three  large  basins,  also  hollowed  out  of  the  roct 
which  had  served  for  the  lustrations  of  the  Sibyl,  who  aftei 
wards  retired  into  the  innermost  part  of  the  basilica  (bfSt 
rarop  t^j  /SktiXuc^v  oIkov),  and  there  gave  her  prediction 
from  an  elevated  throne.  Josephus  (Ant.  1.  I.  cap.  vi 
qnotes  the  Sibylline  oracles  concerning  the  building  of  th 
Tower  of  Babylon,  and  says  that  "the  gods  "  sent  a  wim 
which  blew  down  the  tower,  as  the  oracles  say  ;  and  he  als 
says  that  the  Sibyls  speak  of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  Th 
passage  in  Josephus  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  Towe 
of  Babel  occurs  in  Atitiq.  i.  6,  and  is  as  follows : — 

Jlepl  St  rov  TTVp^ov  tovtov  koX  t^9  aXXo^a»-('af  tSm  a-vOpianm 
fiifiyrjTM  Koi  ^tfitjWa  'Kiyovaa  oZrios.,  Wainwv  OfiiO^uiattii'  Hirrta 
Tav  a.v9panTtov,  irvpfov  taKoSofi.T}<fav  rivti  v^iffUnatov,  a)t  nr 
Toi'  ovpavov  ai'affjja-ifUi'Oi  £('  ainov.  Oi  hi  Bioi  aMftovt  iiriiri/t 
"^avret  avhpe^av  toc  wvpyov,  koX  Sii  toBto  BajScXwia  awi^ 

This  expression  "the  gods  having  sent  a  wind  "  would  bi 
very  remarkable  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Hebrews  recog 
nised  the  deities  of  other  nations.  Exod.  xviii.  is  ai 
example  of  this.  Jethro,  Moses'  father-in-law,  was  high- 
priest  of  the  Midianites,  and  served  a  strange  god.    Being 
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told  by  Moses  of  the  great  things  Jehovah  had  done  for  the 
Hebrews,  he  tells  Moses  "Now  I  know  that  Jehovah  is 
greater  than  all  gods''  (ver.  11) ;  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
he  not  only  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  other  gods,  but 
actually  sacrifices  to  them  in  this  very  camp,  and  Aaron 
and  all  the  elders  of  Israel  came  and  ate  bread  with  him  in 
the  presence  of  the  gods.  The  word  Jehovah  disappears 
from  the  text  as  soon  as  Jethro  has  recognised  the  power  of 
that  god,  and  both  the  Midianite  priest  in  the  advice  he 
gives  to  Moses,  and  Moses  in  his  reply  to  him,  make  use  of 
the  plural  Aleim  (see  Exod.  xviii.  11,  15,  16,  19,  in  which 
verse  the  word  Aleim  is  repeated  three  times,  21  and  23). 
After  Jethro's  departure  the  word  Jehovah  reappears,  not 
once  only,  but  eight  times  in  succession  (cap.  xix.  3,  7,  8 
[twice],  9  [twice],  10,  and  11).  Although  Moses  forbids 
saerifices  to  the  gods,  he  will  not  allow  them  to  be  despised. 
He  says :  "  Whoever  curseth  his  gods  shall  bear  his  sin  *' 
(Lev.  xxiv.  15) ;  and  in  Exod.  xxii.  28  we  have  the  command 
"Thou  shalt  not  revile  the  gods."  Josephus  and  all  the 
best  commentators  are  agreed  that  in  these  passages  other 
gods  than  Jehovah  are  spoken  of. 

St.  Jerome  was  so  alarmed  at  the  consequences  which 
might  be  deduced  from  these  passages  that  he  ventured  to 
translate  Deut.  iv.  19 — which  is  correctly  "Quas  partitus 
est  Dominus  Deus  tuus  eas  omnibus  populis  sub  omnibus 
coelis  " — by  "  Ne  adores  ea  et  colas  quse  creavit  Dominus  Deus 
tuus  in  ministerium  cunctis  gentibus  quse  sub  ccelo  sunt." 
The  Septuagint  uses  the  verb  i-mvrmM,  which  correctly  trans- 
lates the  Hebrew  ;  and  St.  Augustine,  who  was  contemporary 
with  St.  Jerome,  quotes  from  the  Italic  version,  which  is 
also  correct  in  its  rendering :  "  Ne  enim  adores  ea,  et  servies 
illis  quso  distribuit  Dominus  Deus  ea  omnibus  gentibus  qus^ 
sub  ccelo  sunt."  Deut.  xvii.  2-5  is  an  interpolation,  and  i^ 
evidently  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  things  described  in 
Exodus,  and  permitted  by  Moses. 

St.  Jerome  affirms  that  the  Erythraean  Sibyl  existed  in 
the  time  of  Romulus,  and  the  Samian  Herophile  in  the  iime 
of  Numa  or  Hostilius.  St.  Augustine  says  that  the  Cumsean 
Sibyl  existed  in  Numa's  time,  when  Manasses  slew  Isaiah, 
and  the  Erythrsean  in  Bomulus's  days,  and  that  Flavianus, 
the  Roman  proconsul,  when  he  discoursed  of  Christ  with 
him,  showed  him  a  Greek  copy  of  the  Erythraean  SibyPs 
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Terses.  The  Roman  Catholic  Chxirch  has  also  Teeogaiaei 
them  by  placing  the  atatae  of  the  Erytbnean  Sibyl  over  the 
Casa  Santa  at  Loretto,  besides  having  their  fignrea  beanti- 
taSj  inlaid  in  the  marble  floor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sienna, 
and  their  statues  placed  in  a  chnrch  at  Venice  which 
fonnerly  belonged  to  the  barefooted  Carmelites. 

The  Fathers  also  showed  the  slender  distinction  which 
they  drew  between  Christianity  and  Paganism  by  theii 
recognition  of  the  miracles  of  Apolloniua  Tyansna,  who  was 
considered  by  a  great  number  of  the  Pagans  as  a  divine 
being,  and  whose  statue  waa  placed  by  Sererus  in  his  lara- 
rinm  side  by  side  with  those  of  Jesus  Christ,  Abraham, 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Orpheus.  Apollonius  was  in 
reality  a  certain  Baiinas,  or  Ketab  Belinas,  an  Arabian,  who 
was  the  first  of  the  alchemists,  and  taught  that  mercury  wae 
the  origin  of  all  things,  and  that  it  was  sometimes  male  and 
sometimes  female.  He  says  of  himself,  "  I  was  an  orphan, 
and  of  the  town  of  Thou&na."  In  a  treatise  on  Stones, 
attributed  to  Othaud  ben  Mohammed,  Baiinas  is  put  forth  aa 
the  prince  of  Greek  philosophers,  and  Kazoniny  mentions  his 
name  between  those  of  Ptolemy  and  Pythagoras.  In  a 
chronological  fit^ment  quoted  by  Ebn  Abi  Ossaibiah  in  his 
History  of  Medicine  from  Obeid  Allah  ben  I>jebnul,  com- 
prising the  series  of  Boman  Emperors,  we  read :  "  After 
Vespasian,  his  son  Titus  reigned  two  years,  and  I  have 
found  in  an  abridgment  of  Soman  chronology  that  after  him 
reigned  Domitiao,  and  it  was  in  his  time  that  the  wise 
Baiinas,  the  man  of  talismans,  lived." 

Nicetas,  writing  in  the  thirteenth  centoty,  says  that  at  the 
palace  at  Constantinople  brazen  gates  were  still  to  be  seen 
with  ma^cal  characters  engraved  on  them  by  Apollonius, 
and  that  they  were  melted  down  because  they  had  become 
objects  of  superstition  to  the  Christians.  Hierocles  in  his 
Philalethes  maintained  that  Apollonius  performed  his  miracles 
by  the  aid  of  Divine  power,  while  Eosebins,  Lactantias,  and 
Amobins  said  that  he  performed  them  by  magic.  The  author 
of  *'  Questions  and  Answers  for  the  Use  of  the  Orthodox  " 
(said  to  be  St.  Justin)  does  not  deny  the  reality  of  these 
miracles,  which  consisted  of  raising  the  dead,  &c.,  but  attri- 
butes them  partly  to  the  knowledge  of  natural  science  vrhich 
Apollonius  had  acquired,  and  partly  to  the  intervention  of 
the  deviL    As  late  as  the  fifth  century  some  of  the  Fathers, 
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sncli  as  Sidonins  Apollinarius  (ep,  i.  iii.  8),  Cassiodorus  in 
ChronicO)  and  the  monk  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (ep.  i.)  speak  in 
the  highest  terms  of  praise  of  Apollinarius  and  his  miracles. 
St.  Augustine  compares  Apollinarius  to  Jupiter,  and  admits 
that  his  conduct  was  more  respectable  than  that  of  the  god 
of  Olympus. 

The  system  we  have  spoken  of  as  based  upon  certain 
cosmogonic  and  theological  ideas  was  carried  to  an  extreme 
degree  of  refinement.  Philosophers  wrote  treatises  upon  the 
birth  of  the  Universe  and  the  elements  of  which  it  was 
composed,  and  poets  composed  cosmogonies  and  theogonies. 
In  fact  the  subject  not  only  engaged  the  attention  of  all 
men,  but  it  was  the  only  one  written  upon.  The  cosmogony 
of  the  Jews,  which  is  attributed  to  Moses,  that  of  the 
Phoenicians,  which  is  attributed  to  Sonchoniathon,  that  of 
the  Greeks,  sung  by  Hesiod,  the  cosmogonies  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Atlantes,  and  the  Cretans,  mentioned  by  Diodorus, 
the  remains  of  the  theology  of  Orpheus,  dispersed  through 
yai*iou8  authors,  the  cosmogony  of  Linus,  and  the  poem  of 
Epimenides  on  the  astronomical  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
or  on  the  appearance  of  the  sun  at  the  yemal  equinox  at  the 
rising  of  Aries,  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Persian 
Boundesh,  the  Hindu  and  Chinese  books,  the  cosmogonic 
verses  which  Virgil  puts  into  the  m<i^th  of  lopas  at  Carthage, 
the  first  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses — all  these  show  the 
antiquity  and  universality  of  these  fictions. 

Before  the  time  of  Socrates,  who  brought  philosophy  down 
from  the  skies,  and  employed  it  for  objects  more  useful  and 
more  congenial  to  the  mind  of  man,  such  as  laying  down 
the  foimdations  of  morality,  and  tracing  out  the  paths  of 
men's  duties,  it  consisted  chiefly  in  the  study  of  Nature  and 
of  the  causes  of  things,  and  poetry  embellished  with  her 
charms  the  sublime  speculations  of  philosophy.  At  the 
head  of  these  causes  were  placed  heaven  and  earth,  and  the 
more  prominent  portions  of  each  of  them,  which  formed  the 
principal  causes  of  generation.  The  portions  of  the  passive 
cause  were  the  elements,  whose  successive  transmutations 
and  varied  combinations  concurred  in  the  formation  of 
animal  as  well  as  of  vegetable  and  mineral  bodies,  and  in 
that  of  the  various  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus 
philosophy  and  mythology  concurred  in  teaching  the  same 
lesson,  though  in  different  language. 
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Not  only  were  these  caases  so  classed  in  the  pTogressive 
order  of  tiieir  energy  aa  to  place  heaven  and  earth  at  the 
snnimit  of  the  series,  but  their  sex  was  in  some  sort  rendered 
distinct.  Ocellus  drew  this  distinction  between  the  two 
primary  causes,  but  he  was  bj  no  means  the  first  who  did 
so.  The  Egyptians  did  it  before  him  when,  as  Horns  Apollo 
(L  I.  cap.  z.)  tells  us,  they  chose  animals  in  which  they  thought 
they  rect^uised  those  emblematic  qualities  to  represent  the 
two  sexes  of  the  world.  Their  god  Cneph,  expelling  the 
Orphic  egg  from  his  month — from  which  the  author  of  the 
Clementine  BecognitionB  (Ootel.  Fatres  Apostol.  L  X.  cap. 
xxz.)  makes  an  hermaphrodite  figure  to  issue  which  unites 
in  itself  the  two  principles  of  which  heaven  and  earth  are 
formed,  and  which  enter  into  the  organisation  of  all  beings 
which  are  engeudered  by  the  contact  of  heaven  and  earth — is 
another  emblem  of  the  active  and  paasive  power  which  was 
held  to  exist  in  the  Universe. 

Orpheus,  who  studied  in  Egypt,  borrowed  the  mystic 
forms  under  which  Nature  was  veiled  from  the  theologiajis 
of  that  country,  and  introduced  into  Greece  the  symbolical 
6gg)  with  its  division  into  two  parts  or  causes,  represented 
by  the  hermaphrodite  figure  which  issues  fi^m  it.  The 
Brahmins  in  India  represented  the  same  cosmogonic  idea  by 
a  statne  which  represented  the  world,  and  in  which  the  two 
sexes  were  combined.  The  male  sex  was  represented  by  the 
sun,  the  centre  of  the  active  principle,  and  the  female  sex 
by  the  moon,  which  is  the  beginning  and  basis  of  the  passive 
part  of  Nature  (Porphyr.  in  Styge).  This  was  the  origin  oi 
a  form  of  worship  which  had  nothing  degradiog  about  it  in 
its  origin.  All  sublunary  Nature  is  in  a  state  of  dependence 
upon  the  Nature  which  is  above  it.  The  meeting  of  these 
two  beings,  the  one  ever  changing,  the  other  changeless,  was 
held  to  be  the  cause  of  those  varied  products  which  the 
earth  engendered.  Their  onion  was  held  to  be  their  marrii^e, 
and  the  beings  produced  by  them,  or  which  form  portions  of 
them,  to  be  their  children. 

The  passive  principle  of  Nature,  which  reaches  frvm  the 
sphere  of  the  moon  to  the  lowest  depths  of  the  earth,  is 
sabdivided  into  several  portions.  Besides  the  four  elements, 
of  which  fire  occupies  the  summit,  and  earth  the  base,  while 
air  and  water  connect  them,  and  fill  the  interval  between 
them  (Plat,  in  Tim.),  a  primary  matter  was  supposed  to  exist 
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which  was  shapeless,  and  without  order,  until  it  became 
organised  by  active  Nature.     This   is  what  is   commonly 
termed  Chaos,  which   has  famished  the  materials  of  aU 
organic  substances,  which  are  called  matter  in  order,  or  the 
Cosmos,  for  the  Greek  word  Koa/Mos  signifies  both  the  Universe, 
order,  and  ornament.     The  Universe  was  considered  to  have 
been  made,  not  out  of  what  did  not  exist,  but  out  of  what 
was  not  good,  or  not  so  good  as  it  might  be  (Plut.  in  Procr.). 
Plato  (in  Tim.)  says,  "  God,  thinking  that  what  is  in  order 
is  better  than  that  which  is  not,  took  matter  out  of  the  state 
of  disorder  in  which  it  was,  in  order  to  infuse  into  it  that 
order  and  arrangement  which  it  did  not  possess  by  itself.** 
As  usual,  a  metaphysical  abstraction,  by  which  matter  was 
conceived  of  as  existing  without  any  regular  form,  was  put 
forward  as  a  literal  fact,  and  was  frequently  personified  (Ovid, 
Fasti,  1.  I.  ver.  103).     The  succession,  or  rather  the  idea  of 
the  succession,  of  these  two  states  of  matter  made  the  first 
be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  second,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  non-existence  of  light  having  been  held  to  precede  the 
existence  of  it,  it  was  made  to  issue  from  the  primeval  dark- 
ness, and  Light  was  described  as  the  child  of  Night,  though 
it  was  well  known  that  darkness  could  never  give  birth  to 
light.    When  we  speak  of  Chaos,  therefore,  we  are  in  realiiy 
speaking  of  a  theological  fiction,  which  lent  the  semblance 
of  reality  to  an  abstract  idea.     Man  often  substitutes  his 
own  ideas  for  the  operations  of  Nature.     Thus  the  theogony 
of  Hesiod — which  is  made  up  from  the  old  Eastern  cosmo- 
gonies, and  in  which  abstract,  moral,  and  physical  beings 
are  personified  and  blended  together  in  a  mass  of  theological 
ideas  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Materialists  and  Spiritual- 
ists— places  at  the  head  of  all  things  an  abstract  and  in- 
definite being  called  Chaos,  from  which  the  two  first  regular 
causes.    Heaven    and  Earth,  proceed.      He    says   (Theog. 
ver.  116)  :— 

Plrat  ChaoB  was,  and  tlien  broad-breasted  Earth, 
The  seat  still  safe  of  all  the  deathless  Powers 
That  on  Olympus'  snow-clad  summit  dwell, 
Or  that  inhabit  gloomy  Tartarus, 
In  deep  recesses  of  the  spacious  soil. 
Then  Love,  the  fairest  of  immortal  Gods, 
Was  bom.    'Tis  he  that  chases  care  away, 
Subdues  the  mind,  and  rules  in  reason's  spite, 
O'er  every  bosom  human  and  divine. 
Black  Night  and  Erebus  from  Chaos  sprung ; 
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And  dies  mn  Day  uid  Ether  ham  of  Nifibt, 
Who  hraught  them  funh  to  her  loved  Krebwi, 
v\nil  Euth  produced  an  eijual  to  henelf, 
'Ibv  atuTj  Ilesren,  kc. 

It  in  eiuy  to  see  that  the  sappoaed  saccession  of  erei 
metuphnricslly  expresaed  here.  For  the  same  reasoi 
earth,  which  is  <^rk  bjr  natnre,  and  which  only  rec 
litfht  from  the  skr,  waa  considered  to  hare  existed  b 
lifrht  flhone  upon  it,  and  the  darkness  prodnced  bj  it  prei 
the  !>irth  of  light,  or  of  the  Inminons  sobstance  (mT  « 
the  hoavena  which  fp.Ye  it  light  are  composed.  Thoi 
author  of  (JreneaiK,  who  had  heen  brong'ht  ap  in  the  H 
of  the  Spiritualiats  of  the  East,  ■  presents  to  ni  an  < 
**  witliout  form,  and  void,"  and  shrouded  in  darkneas,  b 
the  hrilliniit  ray  of  hf^ht  which  he  supposes  to  hare  f 
li^ht  to  tlie  Unirerse  for  the  first  time  isaaed  from  the  I 
who  is  the  eternal  principle  of  light.  This  idea  had 
also  rendered  aa«red  in  the  coamogonic  teaching  of  Orji 
(Ce<]n>n.ToLi.],  who  had  conceived  A  primeeval  Chaos  (Sji 
p.  :tH)  which  a  ra;  barsting  forth  from  the  ether  can 
illuminate. 

Till'  Ohaldfcan  coemogony,  which  Berosusj^Tes  an  act 
of  {<  >vitl,  M(;tam.  1. 1. ;  Fast.  L  I.  ver.  1 05,  &g.),  describes  C 
in  u  mure  animated  manner,  and  says  that  it  oontained  b 
which  wen*  living,  but  whose  shapes  were  monstiom 
unwiiO<!r,  tmtil  the  god  Belns,  having  contemplated 
chaotic  and  dark  fluid  in  which  these  monsters  disp 
themsclvos,  drew  the  line  which  sepamtes  terrestrial 
celestial  mutter  by  niouns  of  the  circle  of  the  moon, 
produced  the  two  ^reat  divisions  into  active  and  pt 
cautu-R  from  which  all  orgnnizutions  result.  All  these  mot 
immtHliatfly  died,  and  all  irregularities  both  in  form 
nuitter  ccaseil  at  onco.  Four  passive  causes,  known  m 
air,  water  anil  earth,  issued  from  this  shapeless  Chaoe 
assumed  their  pliices  in  the  Universe  according'  to 
specific  weights  (Achill,  Tat.  cap.  iii. ;  Dic^.  Ijaert.  1.  1 
notwithstanding  wliich,  however,  they  became  freqn 
mingled  with  each  other.  This  was  especially  the  caE 
the  earth,  upon  which  bodies  composed  of  these  foor  elen 
were  received  into  her  bosom  in  a  state  of  confusion 
they  were  disengaged  afresh.  Most  organized  bodies 
formed  on  the  surface  or  in  the  bosom  of  earth,  and  tl 
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why  that  name  was  given  to  the  whole  of  the  passive  canses 
which  existed  in  the  four  elements,  while  portions  of  the 
earth  became  also  partial  causes  or  gods  whom  earth  engen- 
dered. These  were  the  giants  of  the  Phoenician  cosmogony, 
by  whose  names  Mounts  Libanus,  Anti-Libanus,  Cassius,  and 
Brathis  were  called  (Euseb.  Preep.  Evang.  1.  I.  cap.  x.).  The 
inhabitants  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  looked  upon  Atlas 
as  a  beneficent  god  from  whom  they  were  descended  (Proclus 
in  Tim.  1.  I.),  while  the  Arcadians  were  said  to  have  found 
food  and  clothing  in  the  Felasgic  forest,  and  attributed  these 
benefits  to  Pelasgus,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  their  father 
(Pans,  in  Arcad.  cap.  i.). 

Earth,  however,  was  often  placed  before  the  other  three 
elements,  and  the  Romans  worshipped  the  goddess  Tellus, 
and  the  Greeks  also  raised  altars  to  the  Earth.  Cicero  (De 
Nat.  Deor.  1. 1,  cap.  xv.,  1.  II.  ca.p.  xxvi.,  &c.)  iq)eaks  of  several 
philosophers  who  held  that  the  earth,  and  the  vital  forces 
with  which  it  is  endued,  were  the  origin  of  several  deities. 
This  was  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  and  of  Zcno 
(AchiU.  Tat.  cap.  iii.).  Next  to  earth,  the  element  of  water, 
both  as  the  ocean  and  in  the  form  of  rivers,  streams,  and 
fountains,  gave  birth  to  a  number  of  deities.  Orpheus 
taught  that  the  ocean  gave  birth  to  all  beings,  and  the  stars 
themselves  were  said  to  be  maintained  by  its  waters,  or  by 
those  of  rivers,  which  were  drawn  out  of  it  by  means  of 
evaporation,  and  which  returned  to  it  by  means  of  the 
channels  of  the  rivers  (Plin.  1.  11.  cap.  liviii.).  The  Egyp- 
tians held  that  all  created  beings,  including  man,  sprang 
frx)m  the  slime  of  the  Nile  heated  by  the  sim  (Euseb.  Prsep. 
Evang.  L  ILL  cap.  ix.),  and  they  therefore  called  their  river 
the  ocean,  and  said  that  the  gods  themselves  were  produced 
by  the  Nile  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  III.  cap.  xxii.).  The 
prayers  of  the  Persians  are  full  of  invocations  to  generating 
water,  which  destroys  the  products  of  the  evil  principle,  and 
which  throughout  the  annual  revolution  (Zend-Avesta,  vol.  i. 
part  ii.  p.  262,  farg.  21),  which  is  called  figuratively  the 
twelve  thousand  years  of  the  duration  of  the  world,  gives  to 
all  Nature  the  germs  and  the  substance  which  constitute  her 
strength,  and  enable  her  to  resist  the  efforts  of  the  Dews 
(ibid.  p.  424),  or  the  agents  of  destruction  which  the  principle 
of  Discord  makes  use  of.  In  Grenesis  also  the  world  is  made 
to  issue  from  the  waters,  just  as  the  Egyptians  and  Fhconi- 
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cinna  made  it  proceed  from  slime  impregnated  with  the 
of  L'liiuiB  (Kuscb.Pnep.ETang.l.I.cap.  vii.  ix.);for,uAd 
Tatius  (cap.  iii.)  obBeires,  the  name  of  Chaos  was  often  t 
to  thnt  fiiiid  which  is  the  principle  and  the  ori^rin  o 
thiii^^  in  the  cosmogoii;  of  Pherecydes  and  in  the  teic 
of  ThnlcB. 

The  air  played  aa  important  a  part  as  irater  in  &□( 
theology,  and  was  often  confounded  vrith  Jano,  the  ■ 
and  wife  of  Jupiter,  and  the  chief  of  the  goddesaea.  Ai 
mander,  Dioj^^enes  of  Apollonia,  and  the  Egyptians, 
tliat  the  air  was  a  deity.  Anozimenes  (Cic.  de  Kat.  I 
1. 1,  cap.  X.)  Iteld  tliat  tbe  air  was  a  divine,  immense. 
infinite  sulMtance  which  was  in  a  state  of  perpetual  acti 
(Eiiseb.  ibid.  I.  1.  cap.  viii.;  Minut.  Felix,  p.  150).  He 
that  everytliuig  arose  from  tbe  air  (Enseb.  ibid. ;  Plot 
Placit.  Phil.  1. 1,  cap.  iii.),  and  resolved  itself  into  air  ag 
even  our  souls,  which  according  to  him  are  but  an  emana 
of  the  Spiritus  or  Divine  breath.  Zeno  says  that  air 
the  first  a^iit  of  the  Deity  when  God  put  matter  in 
fluid  state.  This  is  the  Spiritus  or  breath  which  move 
the  face  of  the  waters  from  which  the  earth  proceed 
Genesis,  and  it  is  also  the  spiritual  element  or  the  daii 
which  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Phoenician  c« 
gony  according  to  Sonchoniathon  (Enseb.  Pnep.  Evang. 
cap.  X.). 

Tlie  plienomeua  of  the  air  became  so  many  canses  in 
lunar}'  Xatnrc,  among  which  winds,  rain,  and  thnnder  ' 
esix'cially  i-onspicuous.  From  the  wheels  on  which  the  se 
coloured  rainbow  appeared,  the  goddess  Iris,  the  daughfa 
Tliaumas  (Thammuz),  was  engendered  (Hesiod.  Theo? 

as  he  describes  her  further  on  {ver.  780).  The  fathe 
Tliaumas  was  the  humid  element  which  produces  by 
Tat>onrs  tbe  cloud  which  rcsolvcB  itself  into  ruin  an^ 
which  Iris  displays  her  brilliant  colours.  The  mothe 
Iris  was  Electro,  the  daughter  of  Ocean,  and  one  of 
Pleiades.  The  peacock  was  mude  the  bird  of  Juno  bees 
the  colours  of  hia  plumage  resembled  the  Iria  or  raiul 
The  Egyptians  called  this  goddess  Eiras,  and  Plutarch 
Antro)  says  that  the  two  attendants  of  Cleopatra  who  i 
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ported  her  in  her  last  moments  were  called  Eiras  and 
CharmioDy  which  signify  Bainbow  and  Dove.  Out  of  Eiras 
the  Greeks  formed  Eros,  or  Love,  who  was  one  of  the  children 
of  Venus,  the  Phoenician  Astarte,  according  to  the  Phoenician 
theology ;  the  other  being  Pothos,  or  Cupid.  Hence,  according 
to  the  allegory,  Pothos,  or  Desire,  became  attached  to  Eros, 
or  Love  and  Beauty,  and  their  union  gave  birth  to  all  living 
creatures.  Thus  Hesiod  (Theog.  ver.  120)  describes  Love  as 
becoming  imited  to  Chaos,  and  giving  birth  to  Nature.  Pliny 
says  that  as  Yenus  KaXXiarri  or  Most  BeautiAil,  never 
appeared  but  in  the  morning  or  evening  twilight,  the  ferti 
lizing  dew  which  gives  nourishment  to  plants,  trees,  and 
fruits  was  to  be  attributed  to  her  influence. 

Yen  or  Ben  means  ''*  wind "  in  the  Eastern  languages. 
The  breath  of  God  is  supposed  to  pass  over  Chaos,  and  the 
dark  Yenus  gives  birth  to  Love,  the  principle  of  all  beings. 
Lucian  attributes  the  origin  of  the  dance  to  Eros,  and  adds  : 
*^  The  dance,  or  choral  march,  of  the  stars,  and  the  compli- 
cated movement  of  the  fixed  stars  among  the  planets,  their 
common  concord,  and  harmonious  order,  offer  examples  of  the 
primitive  dance."  He  also  says :  **  The  Indians,  after  they 
have  risen  in  the  morning,  salute  the  sun,  not  as  we  do,  who 
think  our  worship  complete  when  we  have  kissed  our  hands, 
but,  standing  with  their  teuies  turned  towards  the  East,  they 
salute  the  sun  with  a  dance,  arranging  themselves  in  silence, 
and  imitating  the  dance  or  measured  march  of  the  god."  A 
Greek  poet  thus  addresses  Apollo : — 

Sot  fikv  x^P'i  iviiof  a ff Tiptop 
Kar  '0\vfiTOP  dvaKta  ^opfvUf 
'Avcrov  fiiXof;  allv  dftSStv 
^oifiyidi  Ttpirofitvoi  Xvpqi, 

Plutarch  considers  that  the  poets  are  right  in  making 
Eros  to  be  the  son  of  Lis  by  2iephyrus,  the  west  wind.  Eros 
and  Iris  were  in  &ct  identical,  and  Hesiod  (Theog.  ver.  120) 
makes  Eros  appear  next  after  Chaos,  and  thus  the  beautiful 
emblem  of  a  child  with  the  rainbow  denotes  Eros,  or  Divine 
Love,  which  is  supposed  to  appear  ai  the  renewal  of  the 
world.  The  bow  is  also  represented  as  being  set  in  a  cloud, 
that  is,  in  a  cloak,  or  cloud,  out  of  which  Phanes,  as  Eros 
was  sometimes  called,  displayed  himself:  Xtre^wf,  ^  rifv 
v&^i\r)p,  &re  ifc  rovrwv  ticBpdMrKii  o  ^ayff9  (Damascius,  Tlipl 
wpamap  apx&v)-     Orpheus  (Argonaut.)  speaks  of 
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The  reigii  iioniense  of  ancient  Chaod  fini; 
Then  Krimtis,  that  in  boundless  realme  besot 
Ether,  and  two-M»xed,  brilliMnt,  frlnrious  Love^ 
J  ] '  Of  ever-breeding  Night  the  i^pleiidid  sire, 

Whom  later  mortals  Phaaes  cally  becauao 
lie  first  shone  forth. 

He  is  also  called  Dionysns  (Orph.  Fragm.  apnd  Macroi 
Sat.  1.  I.  cap.  xii.)y  Phaethon  (Orphens  apnd  Lactant.  c 
Fals.  Bel.  1.  I.  cap.  v.),  Protogonos,  Diphnes,  and  Dionysi 
Dimater,  his  second  mother  being  the  Ark,  which  is  calk 
A  '/taT^p,  and  Mrp^vp  B^i'^  and  according  to  Hermiaa  (Conii 
in  Plat.  PhsBd.)  he  has  golden  wings :  \pvinlcu9  impvy&r* 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity  originated  with  tl 
Egyptians.  It  is  known  from  a  hieroglyphicaJ  inscriptic 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  religious  teaching  as  e^rly  as  tl 
eighth  century  B.C.,  but  it  is  unquestionably  of  much  earli< 
origin.  Eusebius  remarks  that  the  resemblance  between  tl 
theological  conceptions  of  the  Platonists  and  the  Christiai 
on  this  subject  is  very  striking,  but  says  that  it  was  tangl 
by  the  Jews  long  before  Plato.  He  might  have  added  thf 
before  them  it  formed  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  Egjptia 
priests  and  the  Oriental  philosophers.  Plutarch  says  ths 
Mithra  or  Oromasdes  was  frequently  taken  for  the  to  Ocibi 
or  the  whole  Deity,  and  that  Mithra  is  often  called  tfa 
second  Mind,  which  leads  him  to  observe  how  great  an  agree 
!  roent  there  was  between  the  Zoroastrian  and  the  Platoni 

Trinity,  the  difference  being  only  verbal.      He    says    i 
another  place  (De  Iside) :  **  Zoroaster  is  said  to  have  made 
jl  J  threefold  distribution  of  things ;  to  have  assigned  the  fin 

'  and  highest  rank  to  Oromasdes,  who  in  the  oracles  is  ealle 

the  Father,  the  lowest  to  Ahrimanes,  and  the  middle  t 
Mithra,  who  in  the  same  oracles  is  called  top  StArtpom  NoSi 
the  second  Mind.''  These  oracles  contain  the  remarkaU 
expression — 

:  .  Tlavri  yap  Iv  Koofttp  \^fiirH  rpiag 

I  The  origin  of  this  belief  is  thus  explained  by  Joachides  :- 

■  "  There  are  twelve  gates,  in  which  twelve  celestial  sign 

have  been  sculptured,  combined,  and  formed  in  the  Universe 
their  signs  are  nnD,  that  is,  "^iK^  nbo  D'onn  Aries,  Taurui 
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Gemini,  the  three  first;  the  second  Triad  is  3KD,  that  is, 
nSina  nnx  piO  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo ;  the  third  Triad  is  pVO 
that  is,  T)\s^  ^ipT  D^DIO  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius ;  the  fourth 
Triad  is  T3,  that  is,  0^3"^  v")  nD  Capricornus,  Aquarius, 
Pisces.  And  these  are  twelve  rulers,  whom  God  hath  dis- 
posed like  to  a  state,  and  has  drawn  them  up  in  warlike 
array,  and  has  made  one  out  of  the  others,  three  mothers, 
who  are  three  fathers,  from  whom  proceed  Fire,  Spirit,  and 
Water." 

Cedrenus  mentions  an  oracle  which  contains  an  answer 
made  to  a  king  of  Egypt  who  wished  to  know  whether  any 
power  had  ever  equalled  his.  The  oracle  answered :  "  The 
sovereign  power  is  in  God,  next  in  his  Logos,  and  that  the 
Spiritus  possesses  it  in  common  with  them  ;  that  they  have 
a  common  nature,  and  everlasting  power."  Manetho  (&.p. 
Malal.  1.  I.  cap.  Iv.)  says  that  the  following  answer  was 
given  to  Sesostris :  "  On  his  return  through  Africa  he 
entered  the  Oracle  h  vfr9pifi<j>avui^  saying,  *  Tell  me,  O  thon 
strong  in  fire,  who  before  me  could  subjugate  all  things  9 
and  who  will  do  so  aflber  me?'  But  the  Oracle  rebuked 
him,  saying,  *  First  Gk)d,  then  the  Word,  and  with  them  the 
Spirit.* " 

Cedrenus  also  gives  an  outline  of  the  doctrines  attributed 
to  Hermes  Trismegistus.  He  says  that  this  Egyptian  philo- 
sopher distinguishes  three  attributes  in  the  Deity  which 
form  one  nature.  La  a  dialogue  entitled  "  Pimander "  he 
says  that  above  intellectual  light  there  is  another  intellectual 
light;  that  above  intellect  is  its  cause,  which  is  but  the 
unity  of  the  inteUect — in  other  words,  that  the  chief  Deity, 
who  is  placed  above  intellect,  is  the  Unity  of  the  triple 
being.  This  Wisdom,  existing  eternally  by  itself,  contains 
everything  eternally  by  its  light,  its  intellect,  and  its  breath 
or  spirit.  There  is  neither  God,  nor  angel,  nor  spirit,  nor 
any  other  substance  external  to  it ;  all  exists  in  the  supreme 
God,  who  is  the  Lord,  the  Grod,  and  the  Father  of  all  things, 
and  all  is  from  and  in  Him.  His  Word,  perfect  in  all 
respects,  issuing  from  his  bosom,  endowed  with  the  demi- 
urgic fertility  and  strength,  having  descended  into  genera- 
tive matter,  that  is,  into  the  fluid  which  is  capable  of  repro- 
d action,  has  rendered  the  waters  fertile.  This  latter  idea 
is  quite  Egyptian,  and  refers  to  the  fertilising  powers  of  the 
Nile.     Hermes  concludes  this  discourse  by  a  prayer  to  God  : 
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"  I  pray  thee,  0  Voice  of  the  Father,  thou  first  Word  who 
he  has  nttered,  his  only  Logos,  to  be  favonrable  to  me 
Cedrenus  adds  that  St.  Cyril  admitted  that  the  doctiiiie 
the  Trinity  was  clearly  set  forth  in  the  fmtinga  of  Hermea 

Philo  (apud  Guseb.  Fnep.  Erang.  1.  XI,  cap.  xxiv.)  k 
forth  the  ideas  which  the  Jews  held  respecting  the  muTert 
light  called  Panangeiii,  which  was  the  image  of  the  Divi 
Logos,  and  the  source  of  the  light  of  the  seven  plane 
When  it  passed  from  the  light  of  intellect  to  the  visil 
world,  and  became  endowed  with  a  body,  its  light  becai 
feeble,  and  it  seemed  then  to  participate  in  the  weakness 
matter,  and  in  the  bodily  affections  of  the  material  wot* 
while  on  the  contrary  it  was  pure  and  impassible  in 
original  source.  In  the  saine  way  the  universal  light 
which  all  moves  and  seems  to  be  absorbed  is  represented 
the  vision  of  the  creation  of  the  Universe  shown  to  Hem 
by  Pimander.  "  Everything,"  says  Hermes,  "  became  a  a 
and  agreeable  light,  which  delighted  my  eyes.  Soon  afb 
wards  fearful  and  horrible  darkness,  sinnons  in  its  aha] 
descended  ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  saw  this  darkness  cfaan 
into  I  know  not  what  humid  and  dim  nature,  exhaling  smc 
like  fire,  and  producing  a  species  of  lugubrious  noise.  Th 
there  proceeded  from  it  a  lugubrious  cry,  which  seemed  to 
the  voice  of  Light.  A  holy  Word  descended  upon  Nati 
from  Light,  and  a  pure  fire  darted  upwards  frt>m  hna 
Nature ;  this  was  snbtle,  penetrating,  and  at  the  same  til 
active.  And  the  air,  by  reason  of  its  lightness,  followed  t 
fluid,  and  rose  from  earth  and  water  to  the  fire,  frtim  whi 
it  appeared  to  be  suspended.  Earth  and  water  seemed  to 
mingled  together,  so  that  the  one  could  not  be  seen  throuj 
the  other,  and  they  received  the  impulse  of  the  Word  whi 
was  heard  to  proceed  fr^oi  the  upper  fluid. 

" '  Hast  thon  understood,*  said  Pimander  to  me, '  what  tl 
vision  means  9 '  I  answered,  *  I  am  about  to  leun.'  He  sai 
'  This  light  is  Me,  it  is  Wisdom,  thy  God,  who  preced 
humid  Nature,  which  has  emerged  from  darkness.  T 
himinons  Word  which  emanates  from  Wisdom  is  the  Son 
God.*  '  What  doat  thon  mean  ? '  I  replied.  *  Learn  that  tb 
in  thee  which  sees  and  hears  is  the  Word,  the  speech  of  Go 
wisdom  is  God  the  Father.  They  are  not  separated  frc 
one  another,  for  union  is  their  life.'  ...  *  Whence  came  t 
elements  of  Nature  P '  I  asked.     He  answered,  '  Prom  i 
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will  of  God,  who,  having  taken  Reason  (the  Word),  aud  con- 
templating order  and  beauty  in  it,  formed  the  world  upon 
this  model  by  means  of  elements  taken  from  itself,  and  by 
the  germs  of  souls.  Wisdom,  the  male  and  female  Deity, 
who  is  Life  and  Light,  engenders  by  means  of  the  Word 
another  creative  intellect,  the  God  of  fire  and  of  spirit,  who 
in  his  turn  formed  seven  ministers  who  envelop  the  visible 
world  in  their  circuit,  and  govern  by  means  of  what  is  called 
Destiny/  " 

St.  Justin  considers  light  in  two  points  of  view,  first  in  the 
most  general  and  abstract  sense,  independent  of  the  bodies 
to  which  it  is  joined  in  this  world ;  this  is  what  he  calls  the 
first  light,  and  what  may  be  called  intellectual  light  in  the 
most  general  and  metaphysical  sense  of  the  word,  or  light  in 
general,  which,  however,  only  exists  relatively  to  us  in  the 
bodies  which  enable  us  to  perceive  it.  He  next  considers  it 
in  a  mass,  and  as  united  to  a  material  body  which  renders  it 
visible.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  light  of  the  sun,  which 
is  united  to  the  body  of  that  planet,  and  becomes  in  some 
measure  materialised  by  this  union.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  visible  light  of  the  sun  is  indeed  the  substance  of 
the  Aoyo9,  but  of  the  Aoyo9  united  to  a  body,  and  dwelling 
in  the  material,  sensible,  and  mortal  world.  There  are  there- 
fore, he  says,  two  natures  to  be  distinguished  in  the  sun,  the 
nature  of  light,  and  the  nature  of  the  body  of  the  sun  with 
which  it  is  incorporated.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  Christ  is 
nothing  but  that  universal  Reason  of  which  each  of  us  has  a 
poi*tion,  thus  showing  that  what  he  understands  by  the 
Word  or  the  Logos  is  Reason,  the  sovereign  Wisdom  of  the 
Deity,  from  which  our  intellects  are  derived. 

Tertullian  (Apologet.  p.  21)  also  looks  upon  the  Word,  or 
rather  the  Logos,  as  being  the  Reason  of  God,  and  the  Intel- 
lect which  governs  the  Universe.  He  makes  use  of  the  word 
Logos,  or  Ratio,  which,  he  says,  expresses  that  Reason  and 
Wisdom  which  has  arranged  and  ordered  all  things  even 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  have 
not  only  admitted  the  idea,  but  even  used  the  word  Logos. 
This  is  that  God  who  is  the  soul  or  intellect  of  Jupiter. 
He  compares  the  Logos  to  a  ray  of  the  sun,  which,  without 
separating  itself  from  the  unity  of  the  being  which  produces 
it,  is  but  an  extension  of  its  substance.    He  also  distinguishes 
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in  the  work  of  creatioQ  the  Beason  which  prodncei  orA 
urangemeDt  from  the  m  vwa  which  complete*  the  wo 

Kircher  in  his  diasertataon  od  the  Uoitj  and  IVii 
the  first  principle  tnces  all  these  metsphjsical  rab 
tu  ^thagoraa  and  the  Egyptian  Mercnriea  (Hermes), 
philosophy  wbs  the  most  ancient  and  widely-spread  i 
w<H'ld,  and  was  not  peculiar  either  to  the  Christiaiu 
Jews,  or  the  Greeks,  with  the  exoeptioD  of  certain  i 
differences  of  opinion  which  always  chazacterise  the  n 
branches  of  a  school  of  phOosophy,  and  which  are  di 
tive  of  the  Tsrious  sects  of  a  common  religion.  St.  A 
tine  liitaself  (De  Cir.  Dei,  cap.  xxi.)  admits  that  ideas 
held  in  every  nation  of  the  world  respecting  the  Deity  i 
resembled  in  a  great  measure  those  which  the  Chrii 
held  on  the  subject;  that  the  Platouists  and  Prthago) 
■everal  philosophers  among  the  Atlantes,  the  Libyans 
Egyptiuns,  the  Hindus,  the  Chaldaana,  the  Scythiani 
Qauls,  and  the  Spaniards  held  many  theolo^cal  pria 
respecting  the  unity  of  God,  Light,  and  the  destiny  of 
kind  in  common  with  the  Christians.  He  confines  hii 
however,  to  developing  the  doctrines  of  the  I^tonists,  be 
they  were  the  best  known. 

Kircher  ((Edip.  vol.  iii.  p.  578)  also  ezatnines  the  Her 
system  respecting  the  first  monad,  the  principle  an 
origin  of  all  thin^.  Hermes  calls  it  the  paternal  nii 
This  engenders  the  dyad,  which,  when  united  to  the 
monad,  gives  the  triad,  which  shines  throaghout  all  Ni 
It  is  thus  that  the  learned  men  in  China  say  that  on 
produced  two,  and  that  two  united  to  one  have  pro* 
three,  and  that  everything  results  from  the  latter  nui 
He  calls  the  nomad  the  Father,  or  the  first  principle. 
•econd  principle  is  NoOr,  the  wisdom  of  the  Father 
engendered.  He  calls  the  third  principle  the  third  Int« 
and  gives  it  this  name  by  way  of  compariaon  with 
which  he  calls  self-engendered.  The  oreatire  Intelle 
Ihe  igneous  world  Ue  calls  Intellect  of  Intellect,  the  sap 
Ood,  the  Master,  the  source,  the  life,  the  strength,  am 
Spirit  or  breath  which  animates  all  things.  These  ar^ 
torms,  according  to  Cedrenus,  in  which  he  defines  his  Tri 
Afterwards  come  the  following  words ;  "  From  the  pri 
Wisdom  proceeds  the  luminous  Word,the  Son  ofGod,  id«; 
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with  his  Father.     For  they  are  not  distinct  from  otie  another ; 
their  union  is  life.     This  therefore  is  the  Spirit  of  Life." 

In  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  writings  we  have  the 
^VfJuovpyos  or  Zeut  BaaiXeiffy  the  Bevrgpos  Seofy  or  second  God, 
the  MWpaf  pLsavrvify  or  mediatorial  Mithra,  and  the  T$vvffT09 
^eo9y  or  generated  God,  begotten,  not  made.  Macrobius 
(Comm.  in  Somn.  Scip.)  established  a  Deity  above  celestial 
and  terrestrial  matter  in  which  he  distinguished  three 
degrees,  Deus,  Mens,  and  Spiritus.  He  sajs  that  God  has 
engendered  Mens  or  Logos  from  himself,  and  then  describes 
an  immense  chain  of  beings,  the  three  first  links  of  which 
are  the  Father,  his  Logos,  and  the  Anima  or  Spiritus  Mundi ; 
after  which  he  proceeds  to  explain  how  the  Spirit  proceeds 
from,  and  how  the  Son  is  begotten  by,  the  Father.  Mercury 
was  always  called  the  Logos  in  the  Pagan  world,  **  The  Word 
that  in  tiie  beginning  was  Gh>d,  and  that  also  was  a  Gtod." 
Justin  Martyr  alludes  to  this  when  he  says  in  his  Apology, 
*^  As  to  the  Son  of  Grod,  called  Jesus,  should  we  allow  him 
to  be  nothing  more  than  man,  yet  the  title  of  the  Son  of 
God  is  very  justifiable  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  considering 
that  you  worship  your  Mercury  under  the  title  of  the  Word 
and  Messenger  of  Gk>d."  The  Pagan  Aurelius,  speaking  of 
the  Logos,  says,  **  And  this  plainly  was  the  Atyof  by  whom 
all  things  were  made,  he  being  himself  eternal,  as  Heraclitus 
would  say,  and  by  Jove  the  same  whom  the  barbarian  afSrms 
to  have  been  in  the  place  and  dignity  of  a  principal,  and  to 
be  with  God,  and  to  be  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  made, 
and  in  whom  eyerything  that  was  made  has  its  life  and 
being ;  who,  descending  into  body,  and  putting  on  flesh,  took 
the  appearance  of  a  man,  though  even  then  he  gave  proof 
of  the  majesty  of  his  nature ;  nay,  after  his  dissolution,  he 
was  deified  again"  (Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  1.  XI.  cap.  zix.), 
Horace  gives  a  very  extraordinary  account  of  Mercury's 
descent  into  hell,  and  his  causing  a  cessation  of  the  sufferings 
there.  The  Targums  call  the  Logos  «^  kidhd  memra  dii, 
the  Logos  of  God.  Philo  (De  Confus.  Ling.  p.  267)  calls  it 
'Ap^.  The  first  of  the  Jewish  Sephiroth  was  called  Corona, 
the  second  Sapientia,  and  the  third  Intelligentia.  Proclus 
(In  Tim.  p.  93)  gives  an  account  of  the  triads  of  Numenius, 
Harpocration,  Aurelius,  Orpheus,  &c.,  and  of  the  monad 
which  united  them  and  was  placed  above  them.  The  tripli- 
city  of  the  Demiurgic  First  Cause  was  the  fundamental  dogma 
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of  t1i«  theologr  of  those  ages,  and  was  a  sacred  nnml 
all  the  achnoU  of  metapfajaica.  An  immense  nnmb 
ttiadi  of  all  descriptions  were  invented,  and  were  com 
with  the  aeTen  planets  or  the  seven  heavens,  as  may  be 
in  Psellos  and  in  Kircher  ((Edip.  toL  iii.  p.  107).  1 
were  so  mnoT  refinementa  of  the  Chaldnan  and  Egj 
netapbTsics,  which  paased  into  the  philosophical  se<: 
the  first  ages  of  Obriatianitjr.  Gnsebina  (Prsp.  Er&ng. '. 
cap.  XT.  xrii.  xriit,  Ac.)  has  given  an  acconnt  of  thi 
ftmit  triads  and  their  resemblance  to  the  Christian  Tr 
Kirober  (vol.  iii.  p.  575)  haa  also  ^ven  an  acooant  o 
triods  of  the  PTthagoreana,  the  Platonists,  and  tbo 
Ziiroaster.  Hermes,  the  Cabslists,  he. 

Beansobre  (Traits  da  Manich.  L  L  p.  578)  shows  ho 
the  attribntee  of  the  IVity,  whose  natnre  was  divided 
principles  of  life,  of  wisdom,  Ac.,  were  personified  b; 
Christian  sects,  how  sexes  were  given  to  these  attril 
and  filiations  and  mamages  assigned  to  them.  He 
shows  how  the  first  god,  dwelling  from  all  et«mitj  ii 
depth  of  his  invisibilitv  and  silence,  lived  with  'Err 
tboQght.  — ryij  his  wife  gave  birth  to  Novt,  that  pare  i 
who  alone  is  equal  to  his  fother,  and  able  to  know  the 
Actions  of  hifi  greatness.  This  spirit,  who  was  callet 
onlv  son  of  the  Father,  had  'AXij^h*.  or  truth,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  with  bim,  for  his  wiF*  (Treneens,  1. 1.  E 
adv.  Hferes.K  Bv$6t  signifies  the  Divine  Natore  conm 
in  its  incomprehensible  immensity.  Clemens  Alexand 
(Strom.  I.  v.)  gars  that  God  was  called  Bv&ir  becaoi 
eontains  all  tbin^^t)  and  keeps  them  in  his  boeom,  and  be 
he  is  incomprehensible  and  infinite.  £171;  signifies  SH 
nnder  whose  veil  he  is  concealed.  St.  Epiphanins  saji 
the  only  son,  wishirg  to  make  God  known,  was  previ 
from  doing  so  by  the  father's  order  by  £'717.  Wisdom 
Tmth  were  the  fir«t  productions  of  the  incomprehei 
Being.  Wisdom  and  Troth  gave  birth  to  Aarfov  and  Z* 
Beaiion  and  Life.  The  author  of  Hermes  Trismegisttu 
that  ThoQght,  with  his  sister  the  Word,  emanated  fros 
pare  Spirit ;  *H  Jc  yitftrit  aw6  tov  ifn),  oSfX^^  e&rs  tow  Xi 

The  light  of  the  enn,  according  to  Justin,  onlj  bee 
material  when  it  enters  the  visible  world,  when  it  be< 
■abject  to  the  laws  of  the  bodies  to  which  it  attaches  i 
Origen    (Comm.  in  Manil.   H  Jeremin)    says    nearij 
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same  thing:  ''Lux  Tera  filias  Dei,  quse  illuminat  omnem 
hominem.  Quicnnque  rationalis  est,  particeps  yeree  lucis 
efficitur.  Bationalis  autem  omnis  homo."  '^  Many  of  the 
Fathers,"  says  Beausobre  (t.  I.  p.  30),  ^*  have  held  much  the 
same  ideas  as  the  Pagans  respecting  the  universal  light. 
The  J  considered  the  human  mind,  or  reason,  to  be  like  a 
ray,  or  a  light,  which  issues  from  the  Word,  or  from  Divine 
Reason,  which  was  the  reason  that  Justin  Martyr  said 
that  Christ  had  been  partly  known  by  Socrates,  because 
Christ  is  the  Word,  and  the  Word  {Aoyoij  is  in  all  men ; 
the  whole  human  race  participating  in  it."  Hierocles  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras  draws  a 
distinction  between  two  sorts  of  light,  one  of  which  is  pure 
and  unmingled,  and  the  other  is  that  which  ^'  in  tenebria 
lucet,"  or  which  is  connected  with  matter :  ^9  tnrapOpov  koI 
KaOapov,  pkiO^  h  hmvosirai  ro  iv  ctcia  <f>&9  ictu  ro  inroavfifjuyif 
oicortp  yeivofiiifov.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  expression 
'^  the  light  shineth  in  darkness "  in  John  i.  5.  In  the 
Manichsean  system  the  sun  and  the  moon  were  formed  of 
good  matter,  while  the  other  planets  and  stars  were  formed 
of  matter  somewhat  deteriorated  by  the  evil  principle.  This 
was  no  doubt  the  reason  why  they  paid  such  honour  to 
the  sun.  ''Solem  honorat  Manichseus,  et,  ut  existimavit, 
decemit  non  habere  mixtionem  mali"  (Titus  of  Bostra, 
p.  921).  It  is  this  light,  joined  to  the  matter  called  darkness 
by  the  metaphysicians  of  antiquity  (of  which  matter  our 
world  is  composed),  which  is  figuratively  said  to  shine  in 
the  midst  of  darkness,  without,  however,  sustaining  any 
damage  from  it.  Origen  (Comm.  in  Joan.  p.  70)  says  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  light,  ^^  quse  in  tenebris 
lucet  nee  ab  eis  apprehenditur,  et  lux  in  qu&  haudquaquam 
tenebrse  sunt,"  &c. 

The  epithet  Mea/n;^,  or  Mediator^  was  also  given  to  the 
Sun,  or  Mithra ;  and  Plethon  (Orac.  Caldaic.)  calls  Mithra 
the  second  principle,  the  second  Intelligence,  ^ivrspov  Now, 
who  has  above  him  the  eternal  Light  called  the  Father. 
The  position  of  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  Universe  gave 
rise  to  this  idea  of  a  moral  mediator.  Beausobre  (t.  I.  p. 
167)  says :  '^  It  is  certain  that  Mithra  is  one  of  the  names 
which  the  Persians  give  to  the  sun,  but  according  to  Por- 
phyry, Mithra  was  also  the  name  of  that  second  Intelligence 
(the   \0y09)  by  which  God  created  the  world."    This  was 
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tite  Mflv/nrt  fM*  of  Flntarch.  The  son  wai  nbo  «ciainderej 
to  be  the  connecting  link  of  the  hunKmj  c^  the  spherea 
in  which  be  la  placed  in  order  to  regulate  tbeir  moTementi 
god  maintain  their  eternal  concord.  This  is  another  reasoi 
why  he  is  called  Mediator,  or  Mf^^n^r.  His  car  roUet 
through  the  foortb  circle  of  the  planetary  orbita,  hariDg  oi 
ntber  side  those  orbits  which  circnnucribed  his  own,  am 
he  gare  the  doable  fourth  (rif  the  celestial  harmony,  a 
Hartianns  Capella  Bays  : — 

Hinc  ut  quod  quarto  ju*  Mt  deenrrsre  Vint, 
Ut  tibi  pmecta  nQmemi  M&nw  probetor. 
Nouie  m  prineipio  geminum  tu  dai  tetnchoidui  t 

He  was  the  Movtr/nr^t,  or  only  son  of  his  father,  and  It; 
first  luminous  emanation.  His  sacred  head  shone  with  ill 
splendour  of  twelve  rays  which  crowned  it — a  number  equi 
to  that  of  the  months  and  hours  which  he  engendered  in  h 
course.  His  chariot  waa  drawn  by  four  steeds,  who  repn 
■ented  the  four  elements,  which  are  sntject  to  his  ac^oi 
and  which  he  modifies  and  directs  by  bis  power : — 

Solem  te  Latium  vodtst,  qnod  aoloa  lioiiora 

Po«t  Fatrem  aii  ludt  apex,  ndiiaque  Mcntoiu 

Bis  seni*  perbib«nt  caput  auraa  Lumina  ferre. 

Quod  totidem  metifefl  totidem  qnod  conflria  bona. 

Quatuor  alipedea  dicuat  t«  flectere  habenia, 

Quod  ooliu  obruiatis  quam  daot  elementa,  quadrigam. 

Eis  duty  is  to  drive  away  darbiess,  to  raise  the  dar 
veil  which  hangs  over  Nature,  and  to  embellish  her  b 
means  of  bis  pure  light,  whence  he  is  called  Fhcebns,  or  h 
who  discloses  the  future  by  removing  the  shadows  whici 
cover  it,  and  Ljceus,  or  be  who  drives  away  the  restles 
anxieties  of  the  night.  He  is  Serapis  on  the  banks  of  th< 
Nile,  Osiris  at  Memphis,  Mithra  in  Persia,  Pluto  elsewhere 
Atys  in  Pbrygio,  Ammon  in  Libya,  Adonis  at  Byblos — he  u 
in  short,  the  unireraal  god  of  all  nations,  who  honoar  hii 
imder  a  mnltitude  of  different  names : — 

Nam  tenebraa  perhibens  rete^tis  quod  cnniU  Incet; 
Hlnc  Plusbum  perhibenl  prodentem  uccalta  futuri ; 
Vel,  quia  diMolvU  noctumn  admiaaa,  hyirum. 
Te  Serapim  Nilug,  Msmpbia  venenttir  tMriin, 
Diaeona  aacra  Mitbram,  ditemque  feruinque  T^pboDem, 
Atjs  pulcber  item,  curvi  et  pusr  almiu  aralri : 
Ammnn  arentia  LibyK,  ae  Hblua  Adotija. 
Sic  Tario  cunctna  te  uomino  convocat  orbw 
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This  passage  showa  that  the  Sun  has  been  the  chief  deity 
of  all  nations,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  his  names  and 
attributes,  and  of  the  legends  concerning  him.  He  is  Apollo 
who  triumphs  over  the  serpent,  the  enemy  of  light ;  he  is 
Bacchus  Lyeeus,  who  is  bom,  dies,  goes  down  to  hell,  and 
rises  again  after  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  monsters  with 
serpent's  feet ;  he  is  the  god  Serapis  enveloped  in  the  ser- 
pent's folds,  that  Serapis  in  whose  temple  in  Egypt  the 
cross  was  found,  the  symbolic  sig^  of  the  future  life,  which 
the  Egyptians  themselves  explained  it  to  mean,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Sozomenes  and  Eufinus,  that  Serapis  or  Serapis  Sun 
who  the  Emperor  Hadrian  was  convinced  was  the  god  of 
the  Christians.  He  is  Osiris,  who  is  bom,  dies,  and  rises 
again ;  he  is  Mithra,  whose  nativity  was  celebrated  at  Christ- 
mas— Mithra,  who  was  bom  in  a  cave,  died,  and  rose  again, 
and  who  saved  by  his  death  those  who  believed  on  him.  He 
is  Ammon,  the  ram-headed  god,  who  is  placed  in  the  equi- 
noctial sign  of  the  Bam  or  Lamb,  where  the  sun  achieves 
his  greatest  triumph.  He  is  Adonis,  whose  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascension  were  celebrated  in  the  same  countries  that 
Christianity  arose  in.  He  is  Atys,  the  Esmnn  of  the  Phceni- 
cians,  who,  after  being  mourned  for  three  days,  returns 
to  the  celestial  regions,  and  whose  passion,  death,  and  re- 
surrection were  accompanied  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  ram  or 
lamb. 

The  dogma  of  the  unity  of  God  was,  however,  held  by  the 
ancients  in  the  midst  of  the  polytheism  which  prevailed,  and 
the  idea  of  a  supreme  God,  who  vms  the  head  and  origin  of 
all  the  subordinate  deities,  was  admitted  even  in  the  popular 
religion  (Sonnerat,  Voy.  aux  Indes,  t.  ii.  cap.  xiv.,  Ac. ;  Acad. 
Inscrip.  t.  xxxi.  p.  19,  t.  iii.  p.  1).  The  following  is  the  creed 
of  Pythagoras,  drawn  up  many  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era : — 

"  God  is  neither  the  object  of  sense,  nor  subject  to  passion, 
but  invisible,  only  intelligible,  and  supremely  intelligent. 
In  his  body  he  is  like  the  light,  and  his  soul  resembles 
tinith.  He  is  the  universal  spirit  that  pervades  and  difiFuses 
itself  over  all  Nature.  All  beings  receive  their  life  from  Him. 
There  is  but  one  only  God,  who  is  not,  as  men  are  apt  to 
imagine,  seated  above  the  world  beyond  the  orb  of  the  Uni- 
verse, but,  being  himself  all  in  all,  he  sees  all  the  beings 
that  fill  his  immensity,  the  only  principle,  the  light  of  heaven. 
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tiw  FWUier  (^  all.  He  prodnoea  erexTthiii^ ;  be  oida 
dtsposea  eveiTthiQg;  he  U  the  remMoa,  the  life,  ao 
motioD  of  all  beings." 

In  the  Greek  mjateriea  a  hjmn  whs  snog  which  c 
indicated  the  unity  of  God  (Eaaeb.  Ptwp.  Erang.  L  IH 
ix.).  The  high  priest,  addreasiiig'  himself  to  the  init 
■aid  :  "  W<wahip  the  Ruler  of  the  UniTerae :  he  it  m 
it  omnipresent,  bat  ibrinble  to  all  eje«."  Atbeni 
(Leg.  pro  Christ.)  has  collected  all  the  featniss  of  resemi 
that  are  to  be  found  between  the  belief  of  the  Christiani 
that  of  the  Pagans  on  this  sabject.  He  sajs  that  both 
and  philosophers  agree  on  this  point.  He  qootes  Enri 
and  Sophocles  as  well  as  Plato,  P/thagoras,  Timvns,  I 
lans,  Aristotle,  the  Stoics,  &c.,  thos  proving  the  exia 
of  a  common  theology,  jnst  aa  an  ancient  and  coa 
cosmogony  prerailed  among  the  Eastern  nations. 
Sibylline  Oracles  set  forth  this  dogma,  for  thej  apeak  <i 

Oiparif,  «i)Um-  ft,  tr  J. 

and  the  beantifiil  prayer  of  Simplieins,  which  h*^  been  t 
lated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  also  contains  it : 

O  Than,  wboM  power  o'«r  moTing  wnrlda  pnaodv*. 
^Minn  Toioe  OMted,  tai  whoM  wudom  svmIm* 


Od  darkling  mui  in  puKcBulgMioe  ■hina. 

And  cbcer  the  douded  wiud  with  light  tUTinev 

'Tia  ibJM  •lone  U  calm  the  paoM  bniUt 

With  alrat  coafldeitM  utd  Doly  tmL 

From  the«,  gnat  Jor«  I  we  nnng.  to  thee  we  (end. 

Path!  HotiTel  Qnidel  Origioal,  Hid  End  ! 

Hazimos  Tyrins  (X07.  a,  p.  3)  shows  the  nniTersality  ol 
dogma: 

'Eva  IS«»  &r  V  Wffjj  75  o/M^Mumi  viftn>  mat  X^yow,  Srt 
itt  w^iyttMi  0aai\ivt  Kol  mrijp,  «mt  $tci  woXXoJ,  Adv  wt 
OWapjfOfrn  A(^  Tovra  cat  i  "EXXqii  X^)m,  ^ai  o  B<Lri! 
X^t  KM  i  ao^t,  Kol  i  atro^t. 

The  mystic  laochas  was  the  god  of  the  Hebi«ws,  rr 
or  lach,  Jah,  or  Jehorah.  Fiirst  says  that  "the  Phoenic 
had  a  supreme  god,  whose  name  was  trilitera]  and  se 
inrented  (Sanchon.  p.  40,  ed.  Orelli),  as  is  alleged  by 
hierophant  Istris,  the  brother  of  Chna  (i,e.  since  the  f» 
of  the  Pfacenifian  people),  and  he  was  *la«*.     This  Phcmi 
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Y&ho,  a  knowledge  of  whom  spread  farther,  represented  the 
Sun -god  in  a  fourfold  variety  of  senses,  agreeably  to  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  Clarius."  The  Clarian  oracle,  in  answer  to 
the  enquiry,  "  Of  the  gods  which  is  he  to  be  held  who  is 
called, '  I  An?*' replied 

'Opyia  ftkp  Mavraq  c  xpifv  vi|TCV0ia  KtuBtip ' 
'Ef  ^  dwdrff  wavpfi  fruptirtQ  Kai  von^  AXawaBvo^* 
^^pnZim  rbv  xdvTktv  ^warov  9tbv  ffifuv  'lAO* 
Xtiftari  fUv  r'  'AI^HN'^IA  iiiapo^  dpxofuvow' 
'HEAION  ^(  Btptui:'  MtroKiopov  i'dfiphv  'IAK.XON  [lAO]. 

The  initiated  are  bound  to  conceal  orgies  not  to  be  inquired  into ; 

But  in  disguise  is  small  understanding  and  a  feeble  mind. 

Learn,  then,  that  I AO  is  God  supreme  of  all, 

Pluto  in  winter :  Dis  when  spring  begins, 

The  Sun  in  summer,  in  autumn  beauteous  lacchus. 

(Macrob.  Saturn,  L  I.  18.) 

''  The  identification  of  the  'Ia(u  of  the  heathen  Semites 
with  Y&ho  or  Jehovah  of  the  Hebrews,"  continues  Piirst, 
"  is  already  in  Tacitus  (Hist  V.  5),  Plutarch  (Symp.  I.  iy., 
qtiant.  5,  seq.),  Julian,  &c.,  and  Cyril  adv.  Jul."  Jehovah, 
therefore,  is  the  sun,  for  if  he  is  identical  with  lao,  and  lao 
is  the  sun,  Jehovah  must  be  the  sun. 

The  same  teaching  prevailed  in  India  notwithstanding 
that  the  deities  appear  to  be  almost  innumerable.  The 
Niructa,  which  is  the  glossary  and  illustration  of  the  Yeda, 
asserts  twice  in  its  latter  portion  that  there  are  but  three 
gods,  ^'  Tisra  6va  d^vatah,"  and  the  inference  that  these 
gods  or  titles  of  gods  really  signify  but  one  deity  is  clearly 
and  concisely  stated  in  the  beginning  of  the  index  to  the 
Eigveda  on  the  authority  of  the  Niructa,  and  of  the  Yeda 
itself.  The  Niructa  (translated  by  Colonel  Wilford)  says 
(c.  xii.  §  4,  ad  finem) : — 

**  The  deities  are  only  three,  whose  places  are  the  earth, 
the  intermediate  region,  and  heaven  :  (namely)  fire,  air,  and 
the  sun.  They  are  pronounced  to  be  (the  deities)  of  the 
mysterious  (Bhur,  bhuvah,  and  swar,  called  the  Yy4hritis), 
severally,  and  (Praj&pati)  the  lord  of  creatures  is  (the  deity) 
of  them  collectively.  The  syllable  Cm  intends  every  deity : 
it  belongs  to  (Param'eshfhi)  him  who  dwells  in  the 
supreme  abode ;  it  appertains  to  (Brahme)  the  vast  one ;  to 
(D6va)  god ;  to  (Ad'hy&tura)  the  superintending  soul.  Other 
deities,  belonging  to  these  several  regions  are  portions  of  the 
(three)  gods,  for  they  are  variously  named  and  described  on 
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■ooouni  of  their  diifeient  operations,  bat  (in  bet 
only  one  deity,  THE  obbat  socl  (MahAn  atora).  H< 
the  Sun,  for  he  ia  the  aonl  of  all  beings ;  (and 
declared  by  the  sage,  *  the  sool  of  (jag»t)  what  ni 
of  (tast'huab)  that  which  is  fixed.*  Other  d€ 
portions  of  hiui,  and  that  is  expressljr  declared  by 
The  wise  call  Gre  isdsa,  hitba  and  tascha,"  < 
Bes.). 

One  of  the  hymns  of  the  Big- Veda  speaks  of  the 
Being  in  neai'ly  the  same  terras  :  "  They  call  (Hin 
Mitra.,  Yiunni,  Agni ;  then  he  is  the  well-winged 
Ganitiniit ;  that  which  is  One  the  wise  call  in  ma 
they  call  it  Agni,  Yama,  H&tarisran." 

The  unity  of  action  and  the  tendenc/  of  all  the 
of  the  Universe  towards  a  common  centre  of  motic 
life  which  maintains  its  harmony  and  prodacee  its 
led  men  who  looked  upon  that  Great  Wbole  as  a 
admit  the  unity  of  God,  or  of  the  whole  regarded 
(Jainbl.  de  Myst.  .£gypt.  cap.  zxri.  rxxiii.  jtzxriL; 
Tim.  1.  n. ;  Triameg.  in  Asctep.  cap.  i. ;  Athan.  oont. 
It  also  led  those  who  looked  upon  the  UniTerse  as 
to  admit  also  the  Sole  Canse  of  a  work  of  which  all 
seemed  to  tend  to  nnity.  "AH  things,*'  says 
Anrt'lius  (1.  VII.  cap.  rtii.)  "are  bound  to  one  anol 
sacred  concatenation,  and  none  are  foreign  to  eac 
fbr  all  beings  have  been  combined  together  to  form 
on  which  the  beauty  of  the  Universe  depends.  Tie 
one  Universe  which  comprises  ererythiiig ;  one  o 
who  is  everywhere;  one  only  and  eternal  matter; 
only  law,  which  is  that  reason  which  all  intelligen 
share  in  common." 

The  Fathers  demonstrated  the  unity  of  God  by  t 
of  the  Universe,  or  the  unity  of  canse  by  the  nni^  < 
just  aa  the  Pogun  philosophers  did.  St.  Athanasias 
OenteB)  says :  "  As  there  is  but  one  Nature  and  o 
for  all  things,  we  must  conclude  that  there  is  but  < 
who  is  the  Maker  and  Baler,  and  we  must  declare  t 
of  the  workman  from  the  unity  of  the  work.*'  Li 
(1.  I.  cap.  v.)  has  proved  by  the  testimony  of  poets  : 
losophers  that  the  dogma  of  the  nni^  of  God  bel< 
the  oldest  and  most  generally  received  theolog^e«, 
tettimoniea  of  Orpheus,  YirgU,  and  Ovid,  he  adds 
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the  philosophers  Thales,  Anaxagoras,  Antisthenes,  Gleanthes, 
Anaximenes,  Chrjsippus,  Zeno,  &c.,  and  he  adds  that  not- 
withstanding the  difference  of  ideas  respecting  the  Deity, 
these  philosophers  all  agree  in  acknowledging  unity  in  the 
administration  of  the  Universe,  or  the  unity  of  that  Being 
who  governs  all  things.  St.  Justin  (Cohort,  ad  G«nt.)  has 
shown  the  same  uniformity  of  doctrine  among  Christian 
theologians,  the  most  learned  among  the  philosophers,  such 
as  Pythagoras,  and  the  Pagan  poets.  Orpheus  (Fragm.  YI.) 
says : — 

ZiVQ  irpiiTOi  yivirOf  Ztv^  ^trraro^  dpxucipavvo\;f 
Zt^  r«0aX//,  Zkvg  fit^tra— Aid(  i'  Ik  xavm  rlrrrr/ii 

and  again  (Hymn  VI.) — 

Upmroyuyott  KaXimt— 

^-yh'tniv  yutKCipwv  Pftirutv  r'  ctfOuMTrwv, 

Hermes  Trismegistus,  quoted  by  Lactantius,  says :  'O  & 
6eo»  itfj  6  Sf  it?  QPOfjLaros  ov  irpwrHrrtUj  tori  ykp  o  tbp  avi^ 

The  Sibylline  verses  represent  God  as  saying : — 

Elc  fiSvof,'  tifit  Ot6^,  Kal  oifK  Ivri  Oih^  dXXoQ* 

and  Xenophanes  believed  that — 

sic  Btbfy  Iv  T§  Otoiai  cat  dvBpttxoioi  fiiyterofp 
OvXoc  opff  oiXoi  a  vottf  ovXoc  it  r  aicovtu 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  some  Orphic  verses  on 
the  Orgyas,  a  word  which  is  synonymous  with  Mystery* 
He  says  to  the  initiated — 

^^ Consider  the  Airfosy  or  Divine  Word:  never  cease  to 
contemplate  it.  Direct  your  hearts  and  minds  the  right 
way,  and  look  up  to  the  Buler  of  the  Universe,  who  alone 
is  immortal,  and  who  alone  has  begotten  firom  himself. 
All  things  proceed  from  him  alone,  and  he  dwells  in 
thenu  Invisible  to  all  mortals,  he  nevertheless  sees  all 
that  goes  on." 

Lastly,  Hermesianax  admits  in  the  following  verses  that 
all  the  gods,  that  is,  all  the  personified  forces  of  nature^ 
are  but  one  God : — 

nXovTMV,  ncpffc^oi'fi,  AfifAtiTiip^  KvwpHy  'Epturcfy 
TpiTwvi^P  NifpciyCf  Tf/B^if  rai  Kvavoycu'riii', 

'A|»rf|44c,  li^'  *EKdipyoQ  'AvoX)U»v»  fk  9i^  kariv* 
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Tmi  oricin  of  man  hu  been  tbe  mbfect  of  much  di 
(•r  Ut<e'  T««n,  adJ  while  mocfa  diflerence  of  opini 
exwt«  apoQ  qnestioas  of  detail,  it  is  gvoerallT  Bfn 
■UD  luu  b«eD  derrioped  from  some  preceding 
utiinal  exLitence  st  &  rerr  Ktnote  period,  not  create 
(len^mUlT  acv^ted  aenae  <^  that  term.  The  old  ii 
that  mao  was  funned  oat  of  the  ground,  aud  in  thi 
chamber  of  the  Temple  of  Philae  Amun-Kneph  it 
•ented  taraing  a  putty's  wheel,  and  moulding  the 
part  <ii  Osiria.  the  Father  <rf'  men,  out  of  a  lamp 
The  hientglTphioal  inacriptioD  is :  "  Xnum,  the  Cnt 
hia  wheel  moolda  the  dirine  membeca  of  Osiris  [the 
man' ,  in  the  ahiuing  house  of  life  " — that  ia,  in  tl 
disi-.  Thit  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew  belief:  "  i 
thoD  art  onr  father;  we  are  the  clay  [Eadnte,  the  Ad 
fertilv  earth  J ,  and  thoa  our  potter ;  and  we  all  are  tl 
of  thy  hand"  (Isa.  IxrL  8).  Mai.  ia  now,  howen 
■idered  to  .  e  the  last  of  an  immense  series  of  auimal 
intervene  between  him  and  the  Cansa  Cauaana.  A 
laid  down  the  law  of  the  gradation  of  beings  long  ago. 
transition  from  inantiiiat*^  beings  to  auimals,**  he  st 
effected  by  slow  degrees ;  the  contiunity  of  the  gra 
conceals  the  limits  which  separate  these  two  cla 
beings,  and  nithdraws  from  the  eye  the  point  of  t 
between  them."  He  remarks  afterwards :  **  In  most  i 
there  may  be  observed  traces  of  those  affectiona  of  t 
which  manifest  themselves  in  man  in  a  more  i 
manner.  We  see  among  them  a  character  either  te 
or  savage,  and  also  gentleness,  generosity,  ferocity,  ba 
timidity,  confidence,  anger,  and  malioe.  We  ma' 
observe  in  many  something  which  resembles  the  foiea 
man." 

The  origin  of  man  is  connected  not  uuly  with  the  oi 
organic  life,  but  with  that  of  inorganic  matter,  for  befi 
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earth  had  cooled  suflBciently  to  allow  of  the  existence  of 
even  the  lowest  form  of  living  beings,  there  was  but  one 
existence  npon  it — mineral  existence.  The  following  brief 
summary  contains  what  appears  to  be  the  truth,  according 
to  the  best  authorities,  on  this  difficult  subject. 

Throughout  that  Infinite  Space  which  suiTOunds  us  is 
diffused  matter  in  its  primary  and  most  attenuated  form, 
with  its  atoms  in  motion.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
beyond  these  ultimate  material  elements  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity is  still  preserved,  and  that  there  are  existences  in  the 
ascending  order  which  have  neither  weight  nor  form,  and 
are  merely  force.  If  matter  were  composed  of  originally 
hard  solid  atoms,  every  additional  atom  would  in  all  cases 
increase  its  bulk,  whereas  many  bodies  are  known  which 
contract  their  dimensions  by  additions  to  their  matter. 
Matter  being  universal,  it  is  probably  also  homogeneous,  and 
there  is  but  one  primary  matter  out  of  which  what  are 
termed  the  elementary  or  simple  substances  are  formed. 

Continuous  motion,  which  is  the  result  of  force,  and  the 
origin  of  all  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  exists  when  a  mov- 
able point  perpetually  changes  its  place  in  such  a  manner 
that  successive  and  constantly  succeeding  points  correspond 
to  individual  moments  of  time.  It  is  possible  to  conceive 
a  relation  of  such  a  nature  between  Time  and  Spa^e  that 
rest,  or  retrogression,  or  other  combinations  might  result 
from  it ;  but  continuous  motion  is  the  only  form  in  which 
it  exists  in  Nature,  in  which  there  is  no  rest.  All  matter 
is  in  motion,  not  only  in  the  enormous  masses  of  the  plane- 
tary spheres,  but  throughout  its  most  intimate  structure. 
Motion  seems  not  only  to  sustain  matter,  but  to  generate  it 
also. 

The  law  of  Continuity  is  immutable  and  eternal.  In 
obedience  to  it  all  changes  are  made  by  infinitely  small 
degrees.  Nature  never  works  per  saltum ;  nothing  can 
pass  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  without  passing  through 
all  the  intermediate  grades.  We  see  it  in  motion,  for  all 
movements  are  made  in  continuous  lines,  which  are  never 
broken,  such  as  the  movements  of  the  planets  and  comets. 
Day  dawns  by  degrees,  and  fades  slowly  away  in  the 
twilight,  the  sun  ascending  above  the  horizon  and  descend- 
ing below  it,  not  suddenly,  but  with  a  continuous  movement. 
Heavy  bodies  projected  into  space   describe  parabolas  or 
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hyperbolas,  nccording  to  tlie  resiatance  of  the  air.  T 
and  plants  <]o  not  spring  ap  in  a  da;,  bat  rise  slowl;  1 
seod  or  shoot.  AJl  the  movements  which  depend  n 
gravity,  upon  elasticity,  and  npon  the  magnetic  and  o 
forces,  are  continaoos  becanse  the  forces  which  pro* 
them  are  continuoaB  also.  Thus  Gravity,  which  decre 
as  the  squares  of  the  distances,  cannot  cease  per  aaltum, 
must  pass  through  all  the  intermediate  ma^itodes. 
owing  to  this  law  also,  that  the  magnetic  force  depends  i 
distance,  and  the  elastic  force  npon  infiezion,  as  in 
plates,  or  upon  compression,  as  in  fixed  air. 

The  law  of  Unity  pervades  and  directs  aJl  the  operal 
of  Nature.  It  causes  molecules  to  group  themselves  n 
their  centre  of  affinity,  as  it  does  worlds  around  their  f 
and  gives  these  worlds  similar  forms  and  movements 
gives  to  minerals  similar  geometric  forms  and  figiarei 
constructs  the  arterial  and  osseous  system  of  men 
animals  on  the  same  model  as  it  does  the  leaves  of  p! 
and  the  branches  of  trees,  and  it  causes  each  bein 
roncur  in  the  general  harmony,  and  prevents  anything 
being  isolated  in  the  general  economy.  Creation  has 
well  described  as  orderly  development  in  accordance 
eternal  lawa.  Every  element  of  the  Universe  acts  upon 
is  connected  with  every  other.  There  are  no  r^J  i 
clysms  or  convulsions  in  Nature.  The  Kotr/iot,  as  we  1 
seen,  means  not  only  the  Universe,  but  Order  as  well. 

Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Chemical  AflSi 
and  ail  the  other  attributes  of  matter,  which  may  be 
sidered  to  be  inseparable  from  it,  are  only  moditicatioi 
each  other,  and  ore  the  result  of  motion,  which  in  its  ■ 
is  not  a  cause  or  agent,  but  only  an  effect.  It  is  in 
only  a  certain  state  of  relation  of  a  movable  thing.  £ 
of  the  attributes  of  matter  are  the  causes  of  the  others, 
each  can  engender  the  others  or  be  engendered  by  tfa 
and  all  can  be  converted  into  one  another  under  cen 
conditions.  A  single  force,  Light,  has  been  made  to  prodi 
mediately  or  immediately,  electricity,  magnetism,  heat,  . 
motion.  Electricity  produces  chemical  affinity,  and  che 
cal  affinity  produces  heat  and  light.  Motion  being  i 
versal,  there  is  no  absolutely  cold  body  in  the  Unive 
Heat  and  Light  are  but  matter  in  motion,  and  there  if 
difference  between  them  except  the  greater  or  less  rapii 
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of  the  Vibrating  movements  wMch  produce  them.  To  onr 
imperfect  senses  there  appears  to  be  darkness,  but  Light  is 
universal  and  eternal. 

The  nebulous  mass  which  once  fOled  the  space  now  occu- 
pied by  our  system  has  become  condensed  in  the  course 
of  ages,  and  as  Chladni  beautifully  expresses  it,  has  ^^  be- 
come crystallised  in  the  limpid  waters  of  the  azure  sea  in 
which  suns  revolve."  The  earth  was  once  in  a  fluid  state. 
The  diflFerent  strata  of  which  it  is  composed  have  become 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  densities  according  to  laws 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  to  the  stability 
of  liquids  and  to  their  equilibrium  under  the  action  of 
weight.  At  one  time  all  the  existing  water  and  all  the 
volatile  chemical  compounds  formed  part  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  when  the  earth  became  sufficiently  cool  the  vapours 
of  water  became  condensed  as  they  were  precipitated  on  the 
surface  in  torrential  rains,  taking  with  them  the  less  volatile 
bodies,  dissolving  the  substances  with  which  they  came  in 
contact,  and  giving  rise  to  new  combinations  from  which 
the  present  character  of  the  earth's  crust  is  derived.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  nearly  3,000,000,000  of  years 
elapsed  while  the  earth  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  what 
is  termed  the  Eocene  period  iu  Great  Britain.  The 
elements  of  the  primary  rocks,  intimately  mingled  by 
fusion,  have  combined  during  the  cooling  process,  following 
the  laws  of  Affinity,  to  constitute  the  minerals  which  we 
find  there.  By  the  incessant  chemical  reactions  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth  the  rocks  themselves  change  their 
composition,  and  the  vegetations  of  crystals  succeed  each 
other  in  stones  as  the  fauna  and  flora  do  on  the  earth. 
The  life  of  the  earth  has  been  properly  called  a  perpetual 
Grenesis. 

Life  is  everywhere,  in  subterranean  lakes,  in  hermeti- 
cally closed  natural  caverns,  on  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps, 
on  the  Polar  snows,  and  on  the  summits  of  the  tropical 
Andes  at  an  elevation  of  three  miles  above  the  sea  level. 
Light,  heat,  and  electricity  create  for  it  a  thousand  worlds, 
and  open  a  thousand  ways  for  its  extension.  It  is  still  in 
active  exercise,  everywhere  moving,  everywhere  creating. 
Leibnitz  says  that  the  greatest  sum  of  life  is  always  at  the  full, 
and  that  at  any  given  moment  the  maximum  of  individual 
existence  is  realised. 

3  B  2 
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In  the  sediments  of  the  FrimaiT'  Period  are  foand 
early  representatives  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  filament 
beings  which  have  nothing  of  the  animal  ahout  thena 
spontaneons  morement,  and  the  infusoria  which  can  bet 
t«mp(>ratiiro  of  from  160°  to  170"  Fahrenheit.  Living  bei 
are  fotind  in  waters  of  ft-om  176°  to  194°  Fahrenheit.  L 
therefore,  became  poBsible  when  the  earth  had  cooled  dc 
to  this  temperature,  and  when  t^e  carbonic  acid  gas  of 
atmosphere  had  been  partially  absorbed  by  the  waters. 

Chemistry  draws  no  line  of  demarcation  between 
Clonic  and  inorganic  kingdoms,  and  all  the  elements  wh 
constitute  organised  bodies — carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  i 
nitrogen,  to  which  oiten,  though  not  always,  sulphur 
added — are  lifeless.  What  ia  termed  Protoplasm,  whicl 
the  foundation  of  all  organic  hfe,  both  animal  and  vegetal 
is  nothing  bat  a  combination  of  these  elements,  and 
living  beings,  even  to  man  himself,  are  but  masses  or  f^ 
gations  of  this  Protoplasm. 

It  is  evident  that  either  the  theory  of  universal  evolat 
must  be  the  true  one,  or  else  that  the  first  organised  be 
must  have  been  formed  by  a  special  act  of  creation.  1 
discovpry  of  the  simplest  organisms  that  can  be  conceiv 
the  Monera,  which  consist  while  living  of  nothing  bui 
structureless  bit  of  Protoplasm,  and  yet  exhibit  all  thti  for 
of  vital  activity,  show  that  the  latter  are  bound  on 
structureless  Protoplasm.  The  one  thing  necessary  to  p: 
duce  the  forma  and  vital  properties  of  Protoplasm  is  Carbt 
and  therefore  organic  compounds  are  called  in  mode 
chemistry  "  carbon-compounds." 

The  luminous  ether  is  now  supposed  by  many  emine 
natural  philosophers  to  be  an  imponderable  medium,  fiUi 
all  Spa«e,  and  penetrating  ull  bodies,  but  this  mode 
Tnnt.ion  dnes  not  prcsfliit  the  same  mobility  in  all  bodit 
Here  there  is  a  medium  which  no  process  of  heating 
refrigeration  can  destroy.  It  is  in  the  bodies  in  which  li 
has  been  destroyed  as  it  is  in  those  bodies  in  their  ordina: 
state.  But  it  has  not  the  same  mobility  in  all  bodies,  and  th 
is  why  in  experiments  on  spontaneous  generation,  or  as  it 
more  philosophically  called,  Archi^nesis,  proto-organist 
can  only  be  produced  by  a  putre8cible,that  is,  a  highly  electric 
sabstance.  When  that  substance  becomes  changed  by  beii 
boiled,  or  otherwise  heated,  it  loses  its  power  of  productii 
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gradually  at  first,  and  finally  altogether.  Electricity  is 
there,  but  acting  with  diminished  energy.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  galvanism  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  in- 
fusions where  certain  vegetable  products  alone  appeared, 
others  and  different  ones  were  produced,  and  animals  also 
appeared  in  half  the  time  they  would  have  been  produced 
in  naturally. 

This  subtle  medium,  which  is  everywhere  present,  though 
inappreciable  by  our  senses,  becomes  apparent  to  them 
when  manifested  in  such  phenomena  as  those  of  dynamic 
electricity,  chemical  reactions,  and  magnetism.  It  is 
matter  in  its  dynamical  state,  and  is  perpetually  moulding 
4ihat  ponderable  matter  which  it  originally  produced.  We 
may  suppose  that  this  imponderable  matter  resides  in  carbon 
in  some  peculiar  manner,  and  thus  produces  that  state  of 
vital  activity  which  we  term  life.  Archigenesis  is  therefore 
the  result,  like  every  other  phenomenon  of  Nature,  of  force 
or  motion.  "  But,"  a  German  author  observes,  "  while 
we  refer  all  force  to  matter,  we  have  no  fear  of  degrad- 
ing *  vital  principles '  to  mere  mechanical,  physical,  and 
chemical  processes,  since  our  most  exalted  conceptions  of 
Nature,  and  the  sublimest  natural  philosophy,  emanate 
from  the  very  simplicity  of  physical  laws,  and  the  un- 
limited number  of  natural  phenomena  to  which  they  give 
rise." 

One  step  further,  and  we  should  know  all.  What  is  the 
origin  of  force  ?  To  this  no  answer  can  be  given.  The 
Egyptians  had  so  far  ascertained  the  true  cause  of  natural 
phenomena  that  they  called  God  "  the  Mover."  The  Greeks 
also  called  the  Giver  of  life  the  Nov*,  meaning  by  that  word 
not  only  intelligence  but  motion.  The  word  v6o9y  usually 
contracted  into  povs,  is  said  by  Eustathius  to  be  composed 
from  vio/iatf  i.e.  iropsvofjuatj  because  there  is  nothing  which 
moves  quicker  than  mind.  The  Egyptians,  however,  after 
long  discussing  the  nature  of  the  Being  to  whom  they  applied 
that  epithet,  concluded  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
human  reason  to  comprehend.  Hence  they  called  God,  or 
the  First  Cause,  ** unintelligible  darkness,"  and  "impene- 
trable obscurity  ;  "  Tlptarfiv  ap^y  aKoros  inrep  irdaav  vorfo-ip  • 
atcoTo?  of/vmaTop  rph  touto  sTn^fu^ovres  (Damascius  apud  Gale, 
not  Jamblic).  The  Platonists  called  the  chief  Deity  "  the 
supreme  and  ineffable  God,"  the  Egyptians  called  him  "  the 
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wickedness,  and  that  is  no  le^s  contrary  to  his  nature ;  if  he 
neither  will  nor  can,  it  is  wickedness  and  impotence  at  once ; 
if  he  both  can  and  will  (which  alone  of  these  conditions  is 
suitable  to  God),  whence  comes  the  evil  which  exists  in  the 
world  ? '' 

Bacon  says  in  his  Essays,  "  It  were  better  to  have  no 
opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  such  an  opinion  as  is  unworthy 
of  h'ira ;  for  the  one  is  unbelief,  the  other  is  contumely ;  and 
certainly  superstition  is  the  reproach  of  Deity."  The  Eabbis 
however,  did  not  embrace  this  view,  for  they  settled  this 
momentous  question  by  boldly  asserting  that  God  himself 
was  the  author  of  evil,  and  the  same  doctrine  is  taught  in 
such  passages  as  Isa.  xlv.  7 :  "  I  form  the  light  and  create 
darkness  ;  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil."  Hermes,  in  his 
discourse  entitled  the  Crater,  or  the  Monad,  has  given  us 
the  true  answer:  "Evil  does  not  proceed  from  God,  but 
from  ourselves,  who  prefer  it  to  good."  The  usual  teaching 
is  that  man  was  bom  in  a  state  of  original  perfection,  the 
traces  of  which,  however,  are  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  his  fall  not  only  mankind,  but  all  Nature, 
lies  under  a  curse. 

Upon  this  teaching  is  founded  the  dogma  of  the  eternal 
damnation  of  all  unbaptized  children.  St.  Augustine  says, 
"  Parvulos  trahit  peccatum  originale  ab  Adam,"  and,  "  Deus 
prsedestinat  ad  setemam  mortem  propter  originale  pecca- 
tum.'* In  his  letter  to  St.  Jerome,  he  says,  positively,  that 
not  even  new-bom  infants  can  escape  eternal  damnation 
except  by  being  baptized.  Yet  in  this  same  letter  he  asks 
continually  what  can  be  the  reason  why  God  should  inflict 
so  terrible  a  calamity  upon  innocent  children.  He  concludes, 
however  (De  Peccatorum  Meritis  et  Remiss.,  1.  HE.  cap.  iv. 
n.  7),  that  they  c^uld  not  be  damned  if  they  had  not  sinned, 
and  that,  as  it  is  impossible  they  can  have  sinned  before  they 
attained  the  age  of  reason,  they  must  have  inherited  the 
original  sin  of  Adam  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  bom, 
and  that  it  is  this  sin  of  Adam  which  has  rendered  the 
whole  human  race  liable  to  damnation !  To  explain  this 
extraordinary  statement,  he  wishes  it  to  be  believed  (ibid. 
1.  I.  cap.  X.  n.  11)  that  all  the  souls  of  men  have  been  one 
in  Adam,  and  that  they  have  all  been  derived  from  the 
sinful  substance  of  his  soul,  like  branches  which  grow  from 
a  single  diseased  stem. 
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Other  theologians  have  represented  the  damnation  of  ihi 
innocent  children  and  of  others  as  forming  part  of  the  enj« 
ment  of  those  who  are  saved.  St.  Thomas  Aqninas  (Sami 
Theologica,  Suppl.  ad  tertiam  partem,  qnset.  94,  art.  1, 2,  a 
3,  Tol.  ii.  Paris,  1617),  '*  Ut  beatitndo  sanctomm  eis  maj 
complaceat,  et  de  eft  nberiores  gratias  Deo  agant,  datnr  ' 
nt  pcenam  impiomm  perfecte  videant.  .  .  .  Beati  qni  en 
in  glorift  nullam  compassionem  ad  damnatos  faabebn 
Sancti  de  p<EniB  impiomm  gandebnnt,  considerando  in  < 
diTinie  justitiee  ordinem,  et  snam  liberationem  de  quft  ganc 
bnnt."  Drezelius,  another  amiable  theok^^ian,  says  in  t 
dedicatory  epistle  to  the  Apostolic  Nando  Caraik  of  I 
work  De  (etemo  Damnatomm  Carcere  et  Boffy  (Bfnnic 
1630),  "  The  happy  inhabitants  of  hearen  will  not  feel  & 
compassion  at  the  sufferings,  not  only  of  those  who  are  n 
related  to  them,  but  even  of  those  who  are ;  the  jnat  n 
rejoice  when  they  see  vengeance;  they  will  wash  thi 
hands  in  the  blood  of  sinners."  St.  Gregory  also  sajs,  tb 
the  elect  "  will  be  sated  with  joy  as  they  gaze  on  the  n 
speakable  anguish  of  the  impious,  returning  thanks  f 
their  own  freedom." 

We  have  seen  how  very  plainly  some  of  the  Catho 
theologians  confessed  that  they  did  not  believe  a  word 
what  they  preached,  and  Protestant  divines  are  not  bebi 
them  in  this  respect.  Bishop  Burnet  (who  converted  t 
Earl  of  Rochester)  tells  his  clergy  in  bis  treatise  De  Sta 
Mortuoroin,  which  was  written  in  Latin  in  order  that 
might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  laity,  serionsly  to  mai 
tain  and  preach  the  reality  and  eternity  of  hell  tormen 
even  though  they  ahtmld  believe  nothing  of  the  sort  ikemselv 
He  continues :  "  Si  me  tamen  andire  velis,  mallem  te  pcen 
has  dicere  indehnitas  qnam  infinitas ; "  "  If  yon  will  list 
to  me,  however,  I  should  prefer  that  yon  shonld  say  tl 
these  torments  were  of  indefinite  duration  rather  than  th 
they  are  eternal."  "  Sed  veniet  dies,"  he  adds,  "  cum  n 
minus  absurda  habebitur  et  odiosa  hasc  opiuio  quam  tra 
Bubstantiatio  hodie."  "  But  the  day  will  come  when  tl 
opinion  will  be  held  to  be  no  less  absurd  and  odious  th 
the  belief  in  Traneubstantiation  is  now." 

Adam,  according  to  the  Rabble,  was  created  on  the  sii 
day  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He,  however,  trai 
gi-essed  the  first  hour  after  his  creation,  and  was  ojecl 
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from  Paradise  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  so  that, 
according  to  Barcepha,  Philoxenns,  and  Sarugensis,  he  was 
only  six  hours  in  Paradise.  Dr.  Lightfoot  says,  ^^  Adam  was 
created  on  Friday  morning  at  nine  o'clock ;  he  ate  the  for- 
bidden fruit  about  <1he  (that  being  the  time  of  eating) ;  and 
Christ  was  promised  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.'* 
The  promise  of  Christ  signifies  that  the  curse  pronounced 
on  man  can  only  be  removed  by  a  bloody  sacrifice,  for  it 
is  held  that  the  sin  of  Adam  can  be  expiated  in  no  other 
way.  Thus  Milton  (Paradise  Lost,  Book  III.  1. 209)  makes 
God  say : — 

He,  with  his  whole  posterity,  must  die ; 
Die  he  or  justice  must,  unless  for  him 
Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  any  of  the  angels  would  have  done  as 
well  as  the  Son  of  God : — 

Bat  all  the  heavenly  choir  stood  mute, 
And  silence  was  in  heaven. — ib.  1.  217. 

This  sacrifice  is  supposed  to  have  been  typified  by  the 
Jewish  festival  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  It  has  been  proved, 
however,  by  a  learned  Jew,  that  this  festival  was  never  cele- 
brated in  the  lifetime  of  Moses,  nor  during  the  existence  of 
the  first  Temple.  He  says  that  neither  the  festival  of  the 
first  of  the  year  (Boschaschanah),  nor  the  Day  of  Atonement 
( Jom  Kipour)  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  festivals  in  Deut. 
xvi.  What  proves  that  it  could  not  have  been  in  existence 
at  that  time  is  that  every  Israelite  had  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  are  ordained  in  it,  and  as  the 
feast  of  Kipour  (ransom)  is  only  four  days  before  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  the  people  would  certainly  have  been  ordered 
to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  four  days  earlier  in  order  to  celebrate 
it.  This  festival  is  mentioned  in  Lev.  xxiii.,  a  chapter  which 
has  apparently  been  inserted  by  some  Pharisee  a  thousand 
years  after  the  death  of  Moses,  and  the  release  of  the  scape- 
goat is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  release  of  the  bird  of 
atonement  in  Lev.  xiv.  32,  which  is  a  chapter  of  much  earlier 
date.  The  priests  who  sought  to  inculcate  the  idea  of 
Atonement  inserted  this  chapter,  as  they  inserted  many  other 
things.  The  Hebrew  is  not  what  would  have  been  used  in 
the  time  either  of  Moses  or  of  the  first  Temple.   This  festival 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  snr  that  tlie 
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^  Itgainst  the  desetved  consequences  of  hiia  wickedness  by 
|.  taking  refuge  at  the  Cross  of  Christ?     If  any  reflecting 
person    can   doubt    of  the   dreadfully  pernicious   influence 
which  such  a  persuasion  as  this  must  have  upon  the  morals 
,    of  the  people  in  general,  let  him,  for  a  moment,  consider 
'^    what  would  be  the  certain  effect  should  the  Legislature  set 
*'    up  an  asylum  for  murder  in  every  parish  in  the  kingdom,  to 
'    which,  if  the  wilful  murderer  could  flee  before  he  was  appre- 
^    hended,  he  should  be  exempted  from  punishment.     Society 
would  soon  experience  the  evil  consequences  of  such  a  policy 
'    in  the  centuple   multiplication  of  instances   even  of  that 
crime,  the  most  shocking  to  human  nature.     And  to  com- 
plete his  conviction  of  the  similar  effects  which  this  doctrine 
has,  and  ever  hath  had,  upon  the  morals  of  professed  Chris- 
tians, he  needs  only  to  review  the  moral  history  of  Christen- 
dom, and   attend  to  the  vicious   immoralities  everywhere 
continually  practised  by  persons  of  all  stations  in  this  first 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  Era.'* 

Upon  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  founded  that  other 
most  extraordinary  doctrine  that  man,  who  had  previously 
been  immortal,  became  subject  to  death  in  consequence  of 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  This  forms  no  part  of  the 
teaching  of  Genesis,  and  even  in  the  literal  interpretation 
the  existence  of  a  tree  of  life  by  eating  of  which  man  might 
have  become  immortal,  shows  that  he  had  been  liable  to 
death  previously.  This  may  also  be  inferred  from  the 
command  in  the  first  chapter  to  ^^  increase  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth,"  for  it  needs  but  a  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  of  population  to  know,  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  centuries  the  earth  would  have  become  so  densely 
populated  as  to  be  uninhabitable.  Again,  we  are  told  in 
Gen.  i.  21,  that  God  "  created  great  whales,  and  every  living 
creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters  brought  forth 
abundantly,  after  their  kind."  Now  there  clearly  was  no 
place  for  the  monsters  of  the  deep  in  the  Gurden  of  Eden. 
All  that  can  be  admitted  are  such  fish  as  might  have  dis- 
ported themselves  in  the  four  rivers  which  are  said  to  have 
watered  the  Garden.  These,  and  all  the  salt-water  fish, 
must  therefore  have  escaped  the  curse,  as  they  did  also  the 
Deluge,  for  Noah  did  not  take  any  fish  on  board  the  ark. 
Tet  no  one  will  pretend  that  fish  are  immoital. 

Everyone  knows  that  this  statement  is  absolutely  untrue. 
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and  that  death  has  always  been  the  portion  of  all  creat 
beings  without  exception.  "  The  law  of  death,"  as 
Epictetus,  "  is  the  law  of  secondary  and  material  toatter ; 
doea  not  exist  in  primordial  and  ethereal  nature."  Herm 
speaks  differently.  He  says  :  "  Death  does  not  exist ;  ti 
word  '  mortal '  has  no  meaning,  or  is  bnt  the  word  *  inun( 
tal '  withoat  its  first  syllable.  Death  would  be  destmctia 
and  nothing  is  destroyed  in  the  UniTerae,  If  the  UniTei 
is  a  second  god,  an  immortal  being,  no  portion  of  a  livij 
and  immortal  being  can  die.  But  everything  is  a  portion 
the  Universe,  especially  man,  who  is  the  animal  possesa 
of  reason.  The  first  of  all  beings  is  the  eternal,  tincreat 
Being,  the  God  who  has  created  all  things.  The  second  h 
been  made  in  his  image ;  this  is  the  TJniTerse  which  he  h 
engendered  and  preserved,  and  which  he  maintains ;  it  h 
received  immortality  from  its  Father,  and  it  therefore  ev 
lives.  Immortality  differs  from  eternity;  eternity  has  n 
been  engendered  by  any  other  being,  it  has  prodaced  itee 
or  rather  it  creates  itself  eternally.  He  who  speaks 
eternity  speaks  of  what  is  oniversal.  The  Fatiier  is  eterc 
by  his  own  act — the  Universe  has  received  from  him  pc 
petnal  existence,  and  immortality." 

These  speculations  are  the  result  of  the  assnmptioo  th 
the  soul,  as  Hermes  defines  it  elsewhere,  is  an  inoorpon 
essence,  which  does  not  entirely  lose  its  previous  mode 
existence  while  it  is  connected  with  matter,  that  it  is 
primary  force,  and  that  as  life  is  the  union  of  intellect  ai 
sonl,  so  death  is  not  the  destruction  of  that  which  w 
united,  but  only  the  rupture  of  unity.  Modem  views,  whi< 
are  based  upon  scientific  observation,  are  of  coarse  ve 
different,  at  least  in  details,  from  the  specnlatioiis  of  tl 
Egyptian  philosopher.  Cuvier's  definition  of  Life  is 
follows  (B^gne  Animal,  Introd.)  j— 

"  If,  in  order  to  acquire  a  jnst  idea  of  what  constitot 
the  essence  of  life,  we  consider  it  in  those  beings  in  which 
appears  in  its  simplest  form,  we  shall  soon  perceive  that 
consists  in  the  faculty  which  certain  corpor«J  combinatioi 
possess  of  lasting  during  a  certain  definite  time,  and  in 
certain  definite  form,  while  incessantly  attaching  to  thei 
selves  a  portion  of  the  substances  which  surround  them,  ai 
restoring  to  the  elements  portions  of  their  own  substance. 

"  Life,   therefore,  is  a  more  or  less  violent  or  complicate 
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whirlwind,  the  cause  of  which  is  always  the  same,  and  which 
*  is  ever  attaching  to  itself  molecules  of  the  same  description, 
**  but  into  which  separate  molecules  are  continually  entering, 
*?*  and  from  which  they  are  continually  departing,  so  that  the 
■  form  of  the  living  body  is  more  essential  to  life  than  its 
•'  matter.  As  long  as  this  movement  continues,  the  body  in 
i'  which  it  takes  place  is  alive — it  lives." 

i^       This  definition  seems  incomplete,  for  it  makes  nutrition 
i  to  be  the  sole  support  of  life.     Bichat's  definition  appears  to 
If   be  much  more  accurate.    He  defines  life  to  be  nothing  but 
i   a  number  of  functions  or  powers  which  resist  death.     In- 
ji    organic  bodies,  he  observes,  are    incessantly  acting   upon 
i    organic  bodies,  so  that  if  there  were  no  principle  of  reaction, 
they  would  soon  cease  to  exist.     In  childhood  there  is  an 
>     exuberance  of  life,  because  the  reaction  is  greater  than  the 
action.     As  life  attains  its  prime,  an  equilibrium  is  esta- 
blished between  the  two,  while  as  old  age  draws  on  reaction 
decreases,  the  action  of  external  forces  remaining  the  same, 
and  death  takes  place  when  reaction  has  wholly  ceased. 
"  Our  lives,"  he  says,  "  iare  double.     The  one  we  possess 
in  common  with  the  vegetable  and  the  animal,  the  other 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  latter.     The  vegetable  life  is,  as  it 
were,  the  rough  sketch  of  the  animal,  the  difference  being 
that  the  latter  is  provided  with  external  organs  which  are 
suitable  for  bringing  it  into   communication  with  the  ex- 
ternal world.     The  first  life  is  called  organic,  the  second 
animal  life.     While  organic  life  acts  incessantly  and  without 
rupture  of  continuity,  while  respiration  and  circulation  con- 
tinue, while  all  the  secretions  act  uninterruptedly,  exhalation 
and    absorption    continually,  succeeding   each  other,   and 
nutrition  never  remaining  inactive,  and  while  the  double 
movement  of  assimilation   and  rejection  which  only  ends 
with  life,  goes  on  continuaUy,  in  animal  life,  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  constant  alternations  of  activity  and  repose,  and 
complete  intermittances,  not  the  mere  casual  ones  which  are 
observed  in    some  organic  phenomena.     The    intermission 
of  animal  life  is  sometimes  partial,  sometimes  generaL" 

In  natural  death,  he  continues,  animal  life  ends  almost 
entirely  long  before  life  comes  to  an  end.  In  extreme  old  age 
the  senses  become  gradually  imperfect,  except  taste,  which 
is  allied  to  the  organic  as  well  as  the  animal  life.  The  hair 
grows  white,  the  brain  ceases  to  perform  its  functions,  memory 
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grows  feeble,  and  second  childhood  supervenes.  Organli 
life  terminates  in  old  age  after  the  almost  complete  loss  o 
animal  life  in  a  slow  and  gradual  manner.  The  digestivi 
organs  continue  to  act,  and  absorption  frequently  continuei 
in  activity  after  sudden  death  has  taken  place.  In  genera 
it  may  be  said,  that  in  cases  of  sudden  death  organic  lif< 
ends  in  a  slow  and  gradual  manner.  Deaths  of  this  descrip 
tion  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  external  functions,  and  als< 
at  once  attack  the  general  circulation  and  respiration ;  bui 
their  influence  on  the  other  functions  is  only  successive,  it  it 
the  general  organic  life  first,  and  afterwards  the  specia 
functions,  which  cease  in  this  sort  of  death.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  death  by  old  age  the  whole  of  the  functions  cease 
only  because  each  has  ceased  in  succession.  Each  orgai 
becomes  gradually  enfeebled ;  digestion  becomes  weak :  the 
Secretions  and  absorption  cease;  circulation  becomes  im- 
peded, and  at  last  is  stopped  by  death.  In  death  from  old 
age  life  begins  to  cease  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  finally 
in  the  heart ;  death  exerts  its  power  from  the  circumference 
to  the  centre.  In  death  by  violence  life  ceases  in  the  heart, 
and  afterwards  in  all  parts  of  the  body ;  the  phenomena  oi 
death  manifest  themselves  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference. 

This  account  of  death  shows  that  the  mental  faculties, 
which,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  we  call  our  souls,  begin  to 
decay  before  the  body,  which  indeed  is  matter  of  common 
experience ;  only,  so  long  as  the  soul  is  considered  as  some- 
thing apart  from  the  mental  facxdties,  the  importance  of  this 
fact  is  not  observed.  That  mind,  or  spirit,  may  exist  apart 
from  matter  is  what  no  one  who  admits  the  existence  of  a 
Power  which  rules  and  directs  the  forces  of  Nature  would 
deny,  but  we  can  form  no  conception  of  it.  All  that  we 
know  is,  that  the  kinds  of  matter  in  which  the  mental 
qualities  manifest  themselves  uniformly  live,  and  that  when 
they  cease  to  exist  the  mental  qualities  cease  also.  Oui 
mental  faculties  cannot  act  independently  of  an  organism, 
but  many  of  the  physical  faculties  can  and  do  constantly 
operate  independently  of  the  mental.  The  organism  is, 
therefore,  after  all,  the  one  thing  indispensable,  and  the 
!  mind  is  but  an  attribute  of  matter.     EInox  has  shown  how 

i  the  organism  has  arisen  out  of  the  lowest  organic  forms : 

;  ^^  Man  stands  not  alone ;  he  is  one  of  many,  a  part  and 
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parcel  of  the  organic  world  from  all  eternity.     During  tie 
youth  he  undergoes  numerous  metamorphoses,  too  numerous 
even  for  the  human  imagination.     They  have  a  relation  to 
the   organic   world.      They    embrace  the  entire  range  of 
organic  life  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time.     Nature 
can  have  no   double    systems,  no  amendments  or  second 
thoughts,  no  exception  of  laws.     Eternal  and  unchanging, 
the  orbs  move  in  their  spheres  precisely  as  they  did  millions 
of  years  ago.     Proceeding,  as   it  were,  from  an   invisible 
point  endowed  with  life,  he  passes  rapidly  at  first  through 
many  forms,  all  resembling,  more  or  less,  either  different 
races  from  his  own,  or  animals  lower  in  the  scale  of  being, 
or  beings  which  do  not  now  exist,  though  they  probably  once 
existed,  or  may  at  some  future  time.     When  his  develop- 
ment is  imperfect,  it  resembles  then  some  forms  resembling 
the  inferior  races  of  men,  or  animals  still  lower  in  the  scale 
of  being.  .  •  .  The  law  of  generation  being  generic,  and  not 
specific,  marks  the  extent  of  the  natural  family,  its  unity  in 
time  and  space,  the  fixity  of  its  species,  the  destruction  of 
some  and  the  appearance  of  others  being  but  the  history, 
not  of  successive  creations,  but  of  one  development,  extend- 
ing through  millions  of  years,  countless  as  the  stars  of  the 
firmament. 

"  A  vertebral  bone  becomes  to  the  philosophical  anatomist 
the  type  of  all  vertebrate  animals ;  of  the  entire  skeleton, 
limbs  and  head  included ;  of  the  organic  world,  vertebrate 
and  invertebrate ;  carried  further,  it  possesses  the  force  of 
the  primitive  cell,  of  the  sphere,  of  the  Universe.  We  may 
believe  that  in  the  embryo  the  elements  of  the  skeleton  may, 
after  all,  be  the  same  in  every  animal.  From  man  to  the 
whale,  all  is  alike :  one  theory  explains  all,  one  idea  or  plan 
pervades  all." 

The  law  of  organic  being,  therefore,  is  Progressive  De- 
velopment, and  it  woxdd  even  seem  to  be  possible  that  man 
may  be  developed  in  the  course  of  ages  into  a  superior  being 
to  what  he  is  now.  This  law  of  Progressive  Development 
shows  au  immense  and  ever-increasing  distance  between 
man  and  the  highest  races  of  animals,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
idea,  that  matter  capable  of  such  high  organisation  may  not 
be  subject  to  the  same  law  of  destruction  as  pervades  the 
rest  of  Nature. 

The  whole  Universe  is  alive  in  one  sense,  for  motion  is 
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universal,  and  being  and  life  are  insepftrable  ideas.  Ind 
Tiduals  die,  but  life  remainB.  Nature  lives  in  all  the  bodi< 
termed  inorganic  aa  sbe  does  in  organ ined  plants  an 
animals.  Life  extends  to  all  beings,  and  knows  no  rest  an 
no  limits.  Wherever  we  look  there  is  movement,  formatioi 
and  transformation.  Nature  carries  in  herself  the  principl 
and  the  determining  cause  of  her  life ;  sbe  is  an  animate 
being.  There  is  no  principle  of  vitality.  Pure  ehemisb 
shows  u3  that  the  lairs  which  control  the  cohesion  < 
different  atoms  in  stones  and  rocks  are  the  same  as  those  I 
which  the  persistence  of  the  atomic  composition  of  anima 
and  vegetables  is  maintained.  The  chemical  qnantitj  of 
substance  corresponds  generally  to  its  physiological  impor 
ance ;  thus  the  more  complex  atoms,  the  chemical  parts  < 
which  have  a  less  stable  equilibriam,  occnr  especiallj  whe 
ever  the  higher  functions  of  material  life  manifest  then 
selves. 

Chemical  combination  is  the  means  by  vrhich  Natm 
creates  from  a  few  kinds  of  matter  the  immense  diversity  i 
beings  in  the  material  world,  and  elective  af&nity  is  tl 
means  by  which  she  produces  the  ceaseless  chan^  we  at 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  particle  of  matter  ht 
scarcely  entered  into  combination  with  some  other  partid 
of  matter  before  it  meets  with  some  other  kind  of  matt* 
which  it  prefers,  unites  with  it,  and  forms  a  newer  bod 
still.  Heuce,  on  the  face  of  Katnre  all  is  unstable.  Deat 
and  destruction  alone  seem  paramoant,  bat  they  are  only 
change  into  a  newer  state  of  being,  or  into  a  newer  form  < 
life. 

In  consequence  of  the  powerful  affinities  which  hold  thei 
together,  the  bodies  which  we  term  mineral  have  less  tei 
dency  to  enter  into  combinations  than  organised  bodie 
Sut  even  in  these  there  is  no  exception  to  the  law  of  chang 
and  progress.  Minute  quantities  of  substances  are  presec 
in  them  which  clearly  indicate  the  passage  of  one  nainen 
into  another,  and  lay  before  ns  clearly  the  genetic  parte  c 
the  vital  processes.  The  doctrine  of  the  transmutation  c 
metals  as  held  by  the  alchemists  is  no  longer  opposed  to  tfa 
analogies  of  science,  it  is  only  some  stages  beyond  its  presea 
development. 

The  matter  of  plante  and  animals  is  no  more  oi^aoise> 
than  substances  derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom.     Th< 
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flower  organic  compoands  can  be  formed  artificially  frominor- 

^  ganic  materials,  and  it  is  probable  that  even  the  higher  will 

one  day  be  produced  in  the  laboratory.     The  brain,  the  seat 

'  of  thought,  reason,  and  intellectual  activity,  is  as  material 

^  as  the  elements  from  which  it  is  derived — water,  fatty 
matter,  albumen,  osmozome,  phosphorus,  and  different  salts 
and  acids,  such  are  the  substances  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  which  can  be  resolved  into  their  elements — hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  of  which  they  are  only  various 
combinations. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  purely  scientific  view  of  the 

'  subject  does  not  hold  out  any  very  encouraging  hopes  of 
immortality.  Professor  Owen  says  plainly  that  "  philosophy 
does  not  recognise  an  immortal  entity,  mental  principle,  or 
soul."   At  the  same  time  it  is  possible  that  the  combinations 

'    once  formed  may  continue,  and  the  fact  that  man,  however 

f  much  he  may  degenerate,  shows  no  indication  of  return  to 
the  lower  orders  of  being  from  which  he  sprung,  may  be 
considered  to  support  this  view.      Toung,  in  his  "Night 

(    Thoughts,"  bases  the  immortality  of  man  on  the  analogies 

<    of  Nature : — 

Look  Nature  through,  'tis  revoIutioQ  all ; 

All  change,  no  death ;  day  follows  night,  and  night 

The  dying  day ;  stars  rise  and  set,  and  set  and  rise : 

Earth  takes  the  example.     See,  the  Summer  gay, 

With  her  green  chaplet  and  amhroeial  flowers. 

Droops  into  pallid  Autunm  :  Winter  gray, 

Homd  with  frost,  and  turbulent  with  storm, 

Blows  Autumn  and  his  golden  fruits  away, 

Then  melts  into  the  Spring :  soft  Spring,  with  hreath 

Favonian,  from  warm  chambers  of  the  south 

Recalls  the  first     All,  to  reflourish,  fades : 

As  in  a  wheel,  all  sinks  to  reascend : 

Emblems  of  man,  who  passes,  not  expires. 

Hegel  and  Richter  both  denied  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  as  did  also  Strauss,  Hegel's  disciple.  The  latter  says, 
*'  There  is,  as  modern  speculation  has  proved,  but  one  single 
substance,  the  Absolute.  Individuals  are  but  the  perishable 
and  changing  forms  of  this  substance.  They  are  bom,  they 
die,  and  a  constant  succession  of  other  individuals  comes  to 
replace  those  which  are  no  longer  in  existence.  It  is  this 
movement  which  makes  up  the  life  of  the  Absolute.  The 
strength  and  talents  of  the  individual  are  limited  and  finite ; 
these  limits  are  precisely  what  constitute  individuality.    The 
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fiujoltieB  of  tlie  speciea,  of  the  genas,  or  rather  c 
uiiiverBe,  are  aloae  immortal.  When,  after  paSBin 
prime  of  life,  we  draw  near  to  old  age  and  ita  infin 
the  Boul  declinee,  t<^ether  with  the  body,  of  which  it 
the  life,  the  centre,  or  the  idea." 

In  another  place  he  says,  "  The  proof  of  immo 
drawn  from  the  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  n 
formally  stated  as  follows  :  Since  it  often  happtsDs  tha 
men  are  not  happy  in  this  world,  and  that  the  wicked 
remain  unpunished,  there  must  be  another  world  in 
they  respectively  receive  the  rewards  and  the  puoish 
which  they  deserve. 

*'  Supposing  that  this  argument  is  worth  anythin{ 
utmost  that  can  be  proved  by  it  is  that  there  will 
greater  or  less  prolongation  uf  human  life  after  death, 
once  souls  are  sufficiently  rewarded  or  punished,  they 
necessarily  return  to  nothingness.  But  if  we  look  elc 
it,  this  argnuent  is  entirely  unfounded  and  worthless, 
not  virtue  in  fact  carry  with  it  its  own  reward,  and  t 
own  pnnishment  P  Would  it  not  be  worthy  of  man's  d 
to  ])lace  piety  and  greatness  of  soul  above  all  else,  e 
he  were  convinced  that  his  soul  was  not  immortal? 
not  precisely  that  which  constitutes  virtue  which  leads 
act,  we  will  not  say  without  reference  to  any  reward,  t 
impossible,  but  without  regard  to  any  reward  other 
that  which  we  receive  from  the  practice  of  virtue  i 
It  is  only  tlie  ignorant  and  the  wicked  who  believe  thai 
liberty  consists  in  surrendering  oneself  to  one's  passio: 
who  regard  a  rational  and  moral  life  as  a  painAil  sh 
and  obedience  to  Divine  laws  as  a  heavy  yoke,  the  pt 
supporting  which  is  to  be  recompensed  by  future  rev 
In  the  eyes  of  the  wise  there  is  none  among  the  nobl< 
truly  great  men  who  is  not  more  happy  and  more 
envied  in  this  world  than  the  moat  powerful  of  the  wic 

Plato  in  the  Phcedo  represents  Socrates  aa  sayingr,  "  I 
that  there  will  be  a  state  after  death,  and  that,  as  has 
been  held,  the  future  life  will  be  better  for  virtuous  the 
wicked  men."  Plato  proves  the  immortality  of  the 
in  tbejfollowing  manner.  He  says,  "  If  the  questii 
aslced,  What  is  that  which,  being  in  the  body,  will  gi 
life?  we  must  answer,  It  is  the  soul.  The  soul, 
it  lays  hold  of  any  body,  always  arrives  bringing  with  i 
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[  Now  death  is  the  contiury  of  life.  Accordingly  the  soul, 
^  which  always  brings  with  it  life,  will  never  receive  the  con- 
•  trary  of  life.  In  other  words,  it  is  deathless  and  immortal." 
'  Aristotle,  Plato's  master,  who  is  quoted  by  Plutarch  (Consol. 
ad  Apollon.),  speaks  of  the  happiness  of  man  after  this 
life  as  a  creed  of  so  ancient  a  date  that  no  one  can  tell 
when  it  originated.  Cicero  (Tuscul,  Qosest.)  says  that 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  has  been  maintained  by  the 
most  learned  of  men,  and  that  it  is  an  idea  held  by  the 
ancients,  who  lived  nearer  to  the  time  of  the  gods,  and  who 
therefore  had  better  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth. 
He  also  says  that  they  held  it  before  philosophy  began,  and 
that  they  were  persuaded  of  its  truth  by  a  species  of  natural 
inspiration,  without  enquiring  into  the  reason  of  their  belief. 
Plutarch  (De  Proc.  Anim.)  says,  "  Plato  saw  clearly  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life  that  it  was  necessary  to  suppose 
that  matter  was  alive,  because  a  substance  which  possesses 
neither  qualities  nor  actions  of  its  own,  and  which  by  its 
nature  is  in  perfect  equilibrium,  cannot  be  either  the  cause 
of  motion  or  the  principle  of  evil.  Hence  it  follows  that 
this  principle  is  the  powerful  agent  which  moves  matter, 
which  resides  in  it,  and  which  produces  movements  which 
are  irregular  and  devoid  of  reason.  It  is  a  power  which 
Plato  calls  in  his  book  on  laws  ^  an  irregular  and  mischievous 
soul,  and  one  which  is  opposed  to  the  cause  of  goodness.' " 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  quotes  this  passage  in  his 
Stromata  (1.  Y.),  says  that  it  is  the  devil  who  animates 
matter,  and  such  in  fact  was  the  belief  of  that  period. 

What  was  really  understood  in  ancient  times  to  be  the 
soul  of  man  was  a  material  being,  containing  in  itself  life 
and  thought,  or  rather  whose  essence  it  was  to  live  and  to 
think.  Two  species  of  matter  were  recognised  which  were 
of  absolutely  different  natures,  and  the  qualities  of  which 
were  far  from  being  identical,  but  which  often  united  in 
order  to  organise  bodies.  One  of  these  two  species  of 
matter,  that  which  composes  the  earth  and  the  elements, 
was  inert,  destitute  of  activity,  life,  or  motion,  without  form, 
ai:d  without  light,  but  prepared  to  receive  all  these  qualities 
by  uniting  with  the  other  species  of  matter,  which  gave  it 
light,  form,  motion,  and  life,  and  which  drew  it  aloog  with 
it,  bound  all  its  parts  together,  passed  through  it  in  every 
direction,  and  produced  the  organisation  of  individual  bodies, 
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and  of  Nature  in  gent^ral.  This  matter,  which  wafi  ac 
and  endowed  with  reason  and  thought,  was  not  in  ita  pr 
place  when,  drawn  on  by  its  own  impetus,  it  foand  i 
compelled  to  remain  on  the  earth  in  consaqnence  of 
strong  attraction  of  the  dark  matter  for  it.  Its  nal 
place  wns  in  the  highest  portion  of  the  Unirerse,  to  w 
it  would  one  day  return.  The  soula  of  man  and  of  ani: 
were  fomed  of  this  divine,  infinitely  attenaated,  and 
finitely  active  substance ;  they  received  it  when  they  ' 
bom,  and  yielded  it  back  when  they  died.  Porphyry 
Ant.  Nymph.)  holds  that  the  ancients  were  right  in 
Becrating  caverns  and  caves  to  the  world  in  general,  aa 
as  to  the  separate  parts  of  it  specially.  The  earth,  in  w 
the  cave  was  formed,  was  the  emblem  of  matter,  of  w 
the  world  is  made.  These  caves,  too,  which  are  ni< 
hollowed  out  by  the  hands  of  Nature,  are  composed 
substance  which  is  analogoas  to  the  substance  of  the  es 
and  they  are  uniformly  surrounded  by  rocks ;  the  interii 
concave,  while  the  upper  portion  is  co-extensive  irith 
earth.  Porphyry  thinks  that  they  resemble  the  world, 
parts  of  which  have  a  neutral  affinity,  and  which  ie  ea 
tially  material,  and  is  called  stone  and  rock,  by  which  te 
the  inertia  of  matter,  and  its  passive  nature,  whiol 
intended  to  receive  the  impression  of  other  forms  of  mat 
is  allegorically  represented. 

This  comparison  of  the  world  to  a  dark  cave  into  wl 
souls  descend  is  not  a  fanciful  idea  of  Porphyry's.  P 
has  made  use  of  the  same  idea  in  the  seventh  book  of 
Republic,  as  Porphyry  observes.  He  represents  man  1 
below  as  being  in  a  dark  and  deep  cave  which  has  a  le 
opening  towards  the  Ught.  Further  on  he  resumes 
eompariiM>n,  and  likens  this  mortal  dwelling-place  ti 
prtaon,  and  the  light  of  the  fires  which  are  lighted  then 
that  of  the  sun  which  gives  light  to  the  world.  Cic 
(Somn.  Scip.,  c.  3)  also  compares  the  body  in  which  the  i 
dwells  to  a  prison,  Virgil  (^n.  1.  VI.  v.  744)  makes  xia 
the  same  comparison.  Generally  speaking,  all  who  b 
written  either  respecting  the  world,  or  respecting  the  b 
in  its  relation  to  the  eoul,  have  never  described  it  othen 
than  as  a  cave  and  a  prison.  According  to  Macrobius, 
soul  is  originally  a  simple  substance,  a  monad,  the  orig 
place  of  which   is  heaven.     This,  he  says,  ia  the  anive 
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^jbelief  of  all  philosophers,  and  its  true  wisdom  consists  in 
^  looking  up  to  its  source  so  long  as  it  continues  united  to 
matter,  and  endeavouring  to  return  to  its  original  habita- 
tion.  This  is  the  secret  teaching  of  all  the  mysteries  and 
initiations,  the  object  of  which  was  to  remind  man  of  his 
divine  origin,  and  to  show  him  how  to  return  to  his  original 
state.  Philosophy  had  no  other  aim,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
works  of  the  Pythagorean,  Platonic,  and  other  philosophers, 
whose  dogmas  and  morality  have  been  borrowed  by  Chris- 
tian writers. 

The  great  lesson  inculcated  in  the  mysteries  was  the 
knowledge  of  self,  of  the  iUustrious  origin  of  man,  of  the 
greatness  of  his  destiny,  and  of  his  superiority  over  the 
animals,  who  could  not  attain  to  this  knowledge,  and  whom 
man  resembled  so  long  as  he  did  not  reflect  on  his  destiny, 
and  enquire  into  his  own  nature.  This  was  the  lesson 
which  the  oracle  at  Delphi  taught  him  who  consulted  it  as 
to  how  he  should  attain  happiness,  ^^  Learn  to  know  thyself." 
This  sublime  sentence  was  said  to  have  come  down  from 
heaven,  and  was  carved  on  the  front  of  the  temple.  Seneca 
has  applied  it  as  follows  : — 

Stet,  quicunque  volet,  potens 
AulaB  culmine  lubrico ; 
Me  dulcis  saturet  quies. 
Obscuro  posituH  loco, 
I^ni  pernruar  otio. 
Nullis  nota  Quiritibua 
^tas  per  taciturn  fluat ; 
Sic,  cum  tranaieriiit  mei 
Xullo  cum  strepitu  dies, 
Plebeius  moriar  senex ; 
Illi  mors  gravis  incubat, 
Qui,  notus  nimis  onmibus, 
Ignotua  moritur  sibi. 

All  the  lustrations,  expiations,  fastings,  and  especially  the 
initiations,  were  used  to  prevent  the  soul  from  preserving  any 
stains,  owing  to  its  long  abode  on  earth,  which  might  retard 
its  progress  towards  heaven.  Many  of  these  practices  were 
originally  symbolical,  but  afterwards  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  causes  which  produced  that  purity  of  mind  of  which 
they  were  only  the  external  symbols.  The  Platonists,  such 
us  Proclus,  taught  that  ^*  the  mysteries  and  initiations  draw 
souls  away  from  this  mortal  and  material  life  in  order  to 
unite  them  to  the  gods,  and  dissipate  the  darkness  of 
ignorance  in  tliose  who  are  initiated  by  the  light  of  the 
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Deit;."  Cicero  (Somn.  Scip.c.  9)  eliow  that  without  this  hali 
of  contemplating  beings  which  ant  above  the  visible  worli 
and  of  separating  itaelf  in  some  measnre  from  tlie  body,  U 
boo]  in  in  danger  of  being  retained  in  elementary  mattt 
after  death,  and  of  meeting  with  obstacles  to  its  retnn 
"The  soul,"  says  Scipio  to  his  son,  "has  always  existet 
and  will  exist  for  ever.  Let  it  exercise  itself  in  the  practic 
of  virtues  if  it  wishes  to  retam  wiih  ease  to  that  place  froi 
which  it  came.  The  actions  which  ought  above  all  1 
occupy  it  are  those  which  have  for  their  object  the  connttn 
and  ^e  means  of  saving  it.  It  is  at  this  price  that  th 
Bonl  will  be  most  easily  able  to  effect  its  return  to  the  plac 
which  gave  it  birth,  and  to  take  an  unimpeded  &ight  toward 
its  original  abode."  St.  Angastine  (Oe  Civ.  Dei,  L  X.  c.  IS 
says  that  Porphyry  had  composed  a  work  on  the'  retom  c 
this  soul  to  its  original  habitation,  in  which  he  frequentl 
repeated  this  maxim :  "  Everything  that  is  material  mm 
be  avoided,  in  order  that  the  soul  may  the  easier  reunit 
itself  with  God,  and  live  in  happiness  with  him." 

Busebins  (Fnep.  Evang.  1.  XI.  c.  28)  has  quoted  a  passag 
from  Porphyry's  "  Treatise  on  the  Soul,"  in  which  lie  say^ 
"  The  soul  appears  to  be  divine  &om  its  resemblance  to  tin 
indivisible  Bein^,  and  mortal  by  reason  of  its  points  o 
contact  with  perishable  Nature.  According  as  it  descend 
or  ascends,  it  seems  to  be  mortal  or  immortal.  On  the  cm 
hand  is  the  man  who  has  no  other  occupation  but  that  o 
eating  and  drinking,  like  the  brutes ;  on  the  other  side  ii 
the  man  who  is  able  by  his  ability  to  save  a  vessel  in  t 
storm,  or  to  restore  the  health  of  his  fellow-men,  or  t( 
discover  truth,  or  to  investigate  the  metiiod  which  ia  suitable 
te  each  science,  or  to  invent  fire  signals,  or  to  draw  h(ax> 
scopes,  or  to  imitate  the  works  of  the  Creator  by  means  ol 
machines.  Has  not  man,  in  fact,  taken  upon  himself  to 
represent  here  below  the  orbits  of  the  seven  planets,  by 
imitating  the  heavenly  phenomena  by  mechanical  move- 
ments P  [This  alludes  to  the  sphere  of  Archimedes.]  What 
has  not  man  invented  by  making  manifest  that  divine  wisdom 
which  he  possesses  iu  himself  P  Of  a  certainty  this  wisdom 
proves  by  its  bold  conceptions  that  it  is  really  Olympian, 
divine,  and  an  entire  stranger  to  our  mortal  state;  yet,  in 
consequence  of  its  attachment  to  terrestrial  things,  which 
renders  it  incapable  of  recognising  this  wisdom,  the  vulgar, 
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by  external  appearances,  have  come  to  believe  that  it 

....     It  can  be  proved  incontestably,  either  by 

itual  conceptions,  or  by  history,  that  the  soul  is  im- 

Where  the  ancient  theologians  and  philosophers  could  see 
thing  but  a  world  in  which  imperfection,  decay,  and  death, 
e  visible  manifestations  of   Divine  wrath,  prevailed,  the 
odem  student  of  nature  sees  the  very  reverse  of  all  this. 
linnseus,  who  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  her  works,  ex- 
ims,  ^*I  have  awoke!    I  have  awoke!    God  has  passed 
'_  ^-*etoTe  me.     I  have  seen  Him,  and  have  been  struck  with 
tapor.     I  have  followed  some  of  his  traces  across  the  crea- 


ion,  and  in  all  beings,  even  in  those  which  are  the  smallest, 
uid  almost  imperceptible,  what  power,  what  wisdom,  what 
Jbbeolute  perfection  !  "  Goethe  says,  "  I  believe  in  Grod — that 
18  a  beautiful  and  a  praiseworthy  expression ;  but  to  find  out 
Grod,  when  and  how  He  reveals  Himself,  is  heaven  upon  earth 
.  .  Do  we  not  feel  in  lightning,  in  thunder,  and  in  the 
tempest  the  presence  of  a  superior  Power,  and  in  the  peiv 

■■fume  of  flowers  and  the  warm  breath  of  the  breeze  a  loving 

^  Being  who  comes  to  us  P  *'     Again,  he  says  in  his  song  of 

■'  May : 

*      "  With  what  magnificence  does  Nature  shine  before  me ! 

^       *^  How  the  sun  shines,  how  the  landscape  smiles ! 

0        <*  The  flowers  burst  forth  from  every  branch,  and  a  thou- 

0    sand  voices  from  every  bush,  and  joy  and  gladness  from  every 

0    breast. 

I*        "  O  Earth  I  O  Sun !  O  happiness  !  O  joy  ! 

0        ^*  Love  !  Love  !  brilliant  as  the  morning  clouds  on  yonder 

»    hiUs! 

i         "  Thou  sheddest  rich  blessings  on  the  perfumed  flowers,  on 

i     the  new-bom  country,  and  on  the  teeming  earth." 

'  Aristotle  Bays,  '^  The  final  cause  of  all  things  is  goodness, 

for  good  is  the  object  of  all  creation."  It  is  in  fact  impossi- 
ble for  a  perfectly  good  Being  to  wish  for  anything  but  the 
happiness  of  his  creatures.  Hence  the  absurdity  of  that 
teaching  which  represents  this  world  as  a  firightful  prison,  a 
land  of  exile,  which  we  should  be  anxious  to  leave.  All 
these  ideas  have  their  rest  in  that  conception  of  the  grossness 
of  matter,  and  of  the  necessity  of  the  soul's  being  freed  from 
it,  which  pervades  all  ancient  theology.  Porphyry  shows  in 
the  foDowing  passage  to  what  lengths  this  conception  could 
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be  carried :  '"  We  ■mli  BtteriSoe,  but  in  a  manner  thai 
proper,  bringing  chosen  victims  together  with  the  cbcni 
of  our  fa«ultieB,  offering  to  God,  who,  as  a  wise  man  obsen 
is  above  all,  nothing  sensnal,  for  nothing  is  joined  to  mal 
which  is  not  impure,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  offered  t 
nature  which  is  free  from  the  contagion  belonging  to  mat 
For  this  reason  neither  speech,  which  belongs  to  the  to 
nor  even  internal  and  mental  language,  if  it  be  infected  n 
anj  disorder  of  the  mind,  is  proper  to  be  offered  to  God, 
we  must  worship  Him  with  unspotted  silence,  and  the  m 
pure  thoughts  respecting  his  nature." 

Notwith8:to.nding  these  refinements,  the  lore  of  the  matei 
world  and  of  Nature  breaks  out  in  all  descriptions  of  Pa 
dise,  whether  terrestrial  or  celestial,  past  or  fatare. 
Avitus's  poem  "  De  Initio  Mxmdi "  the  following  descript 
of  Eden  is  given,  which  Milton's  description  (Paradise  L< 
Book  IV.  1.  246-265)  closely  resembles:  "Beyond  Int 
where  the  world  begins,  where  they  say  the  confines  of  ea 
and  heaven  join,  is  an  elevated  asylum,  inaccessible 
mortals,  and  closed  by  eternal  barriers  since  the  first  crimi 
was  driven  from  it  after  his  fsll,  and  since  the  guilty  p 
saw  themselves  justly  expelled  from  their  happy  abode  . 
No  alternation  of  eensons  brings  back  cold  there ;  the  sun 
summer  does  not  follow  the  ice  of  winter  there.  Wl 
elsewhere  the  revolving  year  brings  oppressive  heat, 
causes  the  fields  to  become  white  with  frost,  the  favour 
heaven  maintains  an  eternal  spring  in  this  &vonred  spot ;  i 
blustering  south  wind  does  not  blow  there,  and  the  cloada 
from  an  atmosphere  which  is  always  pure,  and  a  sky  vrh 
is  ever  serene.  The  soil  does  not  need  that  rain  should  i 
in  order  to  refresh  it,  and  the  plants  are  nourished  by  tb 
own  dew.  The  earth  is  covered  with  perpetual  verdure,  « 
its  surface,  over  which  a  gentle  warmth  is  diffused,  is 
splendent  vrith  beauty.  The  grass  never  leaves  the  hills,  1 
trees  never  lose  their  leaves,  and  though  the  latter  are  p 
petnally  covered  with  flowers,  their  strength  is  promp 
repaired  by  means  of  their  own  sap.  The  fruits,  which 
can  only  obtain  once  a  year,  ripen  there  every  month ;  1 
snn  does  not  cause  the  brightness  of  the  lilies  to  fade  tbei 
the  violets  are  unstained,  and  the  rose  ever  preserves  I 
colour  and  graceful  form  .  .  .  Sweet-smelling  balm  exu4 
uninterruptedly  there  from  prolific  branches.     If  by  choi 
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^^  light  iivind  arises,  the  beautiful  forests,  agitated  by  the 

^breeze,  shake  with  a  gentle  murmur  their  leaves  and  flowera, 

,|||Which  allow  the  sweets  and  perfumes  to  escape  from  them 

^and  to  be  wafted  to  a  distance.     A  stream  of  clear  water 

^  pours  there  from  a  spring  of  which  the  bottom  can  be  seen 

without  difficulty.     The  most  polished  silver  does  not  shine 

.  like  it,  nor  do  the  crystals  of  iced  water  give  forth  so  much 

light.     Emeralds  adorn  its  banks,  and  all  the  precious  stones 

^  which  worldly  vanity  boasts  of  are  scattered  about  there  like 

,  pebbles,  and  enamel  the  fields  with  the  most  varied  colours, 

.    and  crown  them  as  with  a  natural  diadem." 

Pindar  (Olymp.  2)  represents  the  virtuous  souls  that  have 
^  been  sanctified  by  initiation  as  being  transported  to  the  For- 
'  tunate  Islands,  where  the  Zephyr  maintains  eternal  coolness. 
'  There  flow  rivulets  whose  pure  streams  water  meadows 
enamelled  with  golden-coloured  flowers,  which  are  destined 
to  form  the  crowns  which  encircle  the  heads  of  the  happy 
inhabitants  of  heaven  (Horn.  Od.  A,  v.  562).  Some  ride  on 
horses  across  the  flowery  plains,  others  play  on  the  lyre  in 
the  midst  of  clumps  of  roses  whose  agreeable  odour  perfumes 
the  air,  under  the  shade  of  trees  which  bear  golden  apples 
(Pindar  apud  Pint.  Consol.  ad  ApoU.).  Schools  of  philosophy, 
musicians,  poets,  sacred  banquets,  and  everything  that  could 
add  to  the  luxury  and  pleasure  of  eternal  life  was  there. 
Neither  cxAd  nor  heat  was  known  there,  but  a  mild  tempera- 
ture and  eternal  spring  prevailed.  The  fertile  earth  produced 
all  kinds  of  fruit  throughout  the  year.  The  water  of  the 
streams  was  the  purest  possible,  and  the  meadows  were 
planted  with  flowers  of  every  description. 

Plato  in  the  Phsedo  represents  Socrates  as  describing  the 
place  to  which  souls  repair  after  death.  He  imagines  a  sort 
of  ethereal  earth,  above  that  in  which  we  live,  and  of  which 
our  earth  is  as  it  were  the  foundation,  formed  by  the  sediment 
of  a  much  purer  matter,  and  resembling  the  bottom  of  a  vast 
gulf,  in  which  water,  darkness,  and  dense  air  are  collected 
together.  We  crawl  along  at  the  bottom  of  this  gulf,  and  it 
is  only  through  the  dark  element  that  we  can  see  the  pure 
earth,  that  is,  the  upper  portion  of  our  earth,  which  extends 
into  the  pure  region  of  the  ether,  into  the  realms  of  ligh^,in 
which  the  stars  are  really  placed.  We  think,  but  erroneotisly, 
that  we  live  on  the  earth,  but  our  error  is  like  that  of  a  man 
who  should  crawl  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  who^ 
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seeing  the  sun  and  the  stars  throug^h  the  water,  si 
think  that  the  sky  is  the  surface  of  the  sea.  That  ^ 
would  hap|>en  to  this  man  if  he  had  nerer  been  able  to 
the  surface,  or  raise  his  head  above  the  water,  to  set 
much  more  beautiful  and  luniinoas  the  region  of  the  et] 
happens  to  us,  who  take  the  upper  jx^rtion  of  the  air  fo 
sky,  as  though  that  were  actually  the  heaven  in  whic 
stars  move.  If  our  weakness,  and  the  laws  of  weigl 
not  prevent  us  fn»m  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  air,  we  ^s 
be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  brilliant  spectacle  of  that  true 
which  the  true  sky  conceals,  and  where  the  true  lisrht  s 
Our  c^arth  contains  nothing  that  can  be  compared  t 
wonders  of  tliis  el(»vated  region.  Colours  are  brio-hto 
more  brilliant  there.  Vegetation  is  more  luxuriant; 
Uowers,  and  fruits  are  infinitely  more  perfect  than  here  1 
Precious  stones,  such  as  jaspers,  emei-alds,  and  sardoi 
shine  with  an  infinitely  brighter  lustre  than  ours,  whic 
but  gn>sser  portions  which  have  become  detached  froi 
others ;  the  pearls  also  are  of  finer  and  purer  water, 
magnificent  earth  is  covered  with  these  precious  stones 
and  silver  dazzle  the  eyes  there,  and  the  view  of  its  be 
fonns  the  happiness  ot  its  fortunate  inhabitants.  The  ai 
are  much  more  perfect  there  ;  air  supplies  the  place  o 
and  ether  of  air.  The  seasons  are  so  temperate  that  i 
ness  is  ever  exiKjrienced,  and  the  life  of  man  is  much  1 
tlian  here  below,  the  organization  and  all  the  senses  < 
inlmbitants  Ix^ing  verj-  sui>erior  to  ours,  just  as  the  subs 
of  the  ether  is  suj)erior  to  that  of  the  air.  The  gods 
in  the  temples,  and  give  forth  the  oracles  themselves, 
converse  with  them,  and  live  in  their  society ;  they  se 
sun,  tlic  moon,  and  the  other  stars  such  as  they  really  an 
they  enjoy  ail  the  happiness  which  necessarily  attends 
such  a  mode  of  life. 

These  are  daydreams.  Aristotle  (Metaph.  xii,  7) 
"  To  watch,  to  feel,  to  think,  is  lor  us  the  greatest  happ 
We  }x>ssess  it  only  by  flashes  as  it  wei-e,  but  Grod  poa 
it  constantly.  Enjoyment,  for  Him,  is  action.*'  How 
can  we  look  forward  to  an  eternity  of  idleness  P  The  G 
gave  the  soul  its  best  and  truest  name,  ^AadfujLy  aspin 
Ever  aspiring,  yet  never  satisfied,  it  is  constantly  prot 
uig  in  its  path  towards  that  pei-fectiou  which  pei*haps  i 
never  iinuUy  attain. 
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II  The  worship  of  Nature  has  been  the  universal  reli^on  of 
i^j  the  world.  It  originated  in  the  feelings  of  awe  and  wonder 
j^  which  were  engendered  by  the  contemplation  and  the  obser- 
li  vation  of  natural  phenomena,  and  in  the  fact  that  men  have 

■  always  considered  Nature  to  be  both  cause  and  effect,  both 
^   the  workman  and  the  work.     St.  Athanasius  (Contr.  Gent.), 

■  after  describing  the  absurdities  of  the  sacred  myths  of  the 
,    ancients  and  the  monstrosity  of  their  idols,  admits  that  their 

most  learned  authors  said  that  all  idolatrous  worship  was 
really  addressed  to  the  sun  and  moon,  to  the  elements,  and 
to  the  different  portions  of  Nature,  which  they  said  must  be 
admitted  to  be  eternal  and  divine  causes,  endowed  witii  life 
and  reason,  and  of  a  superior  nature  to  that  of  man,  and 
'     consequently  to  be  gods. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  nation  first  reduced  this 
worship  to  a  system,  and  originated  idolatry,  the  worship  of 
images,  and  the  use  of  religious  symbolism,  but  such  a  system 
can  only  have  sprung  up  in  a  country  far  advanced  in  civili- 
sation.  All  ancient  authors  agree  in  representing  the 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  as  being  the  first  who  built 
temples,  raised  altars,  and  dedicated  statues  to  Nature ;  but 
this  is  probably  because  they  introduced  this  worship  into 
Greece  and  Italy,  and  Sabreanism  seems  to  have  originated 
in  the  fertile  regions  of  Southern  Arabia,  of  which  Saba,  or 
Wisdom,  was  once  the  magnificent  and  wealthy  capital, 
whence  it  spread  over  the  whole  civilised  world.  Maimonides 
(Mor.  Nevoch.  part  I.  cap.  Ixx.)  says  that  the  doctrine 
respecting  the  universal  Soul  of  Heaven  and  of  the  spheres 
originated  with  them,  and  that  it  was  one  of  theii*  principal 
dogmas.  He  says  that  the  Sabeeans  called  God  the  Spirit  of 
the  heavens,  or  the  Soul  who  moves  it,  and  that  it  is  in  con- 
sequence of  this  belief  that  they  looked  upon  the  spheres  and 
planets  as  so  many  gods.  They  also  believed  in  angels,  who 
were  subordinate  to  the  supreme  God,  whom  they  called  the 
Lord  of  Lords,  and  they  called  them  mediators  (D'Herbelot 
in  voc.  Sab.).  In  this  the  birthplace  of  astrology  there  was 
none  of  the  mystery  which  was  thrown  round  this  form  of 
worship  in  Egypt ;  but  veneration  for  the  stars  was  openly 
expressed,  festivals  were  established  in  honour  of  each  planet, 
and  were  celebrated  on  the  day  when  that  planet  arrived  at 
the  place  of  its  exaltation,  or  at  that  degree  of  the  sign  of 
the  zodiac  in  which  astrology  has  fixed  the  place  of  the  exalt- 
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ativn  of  th«  planets.  The  snzi^s  plaiv  of  cXiihan 
Arivii,  tlieivfure  tlie  most  solemn  festiTal  in  hoc-ci 
pliiiiet  was  fixed  at  th*'  entrance  of  thi?  son  inii-  d 
whicli  Wi.'anie  the  festivul  of  the  transit,  or  tbie  1 
auKint;  till-  Jews.  As  Rabbi  Beobai.  in  his  ivtumcs 
twelfth  ehupter  uf  Exodus,  observes.  "  Si-ripsit  3Idi: 
ill  Rktiuiii'  hujiis  iinccepti,  quod  propterei  yuod  siJ 
ill  uifii!ti>  Xisiiii  maxinie  valervt.  et  hoc  sidus 
(l^friutnan.'  fat'eret,  idt-o  jussit  Deus  uiiictare  aritjietu 
was  iilso  the  orinin  of  the  festival  of  the  Xeoronz  au 
I'l-rsians.  St.  Epiphauius  (Adv.  Hserfs.  1,  I.  i-ap.  iv 
tliat  the  £<rvptiuiid  also  had  a  festival  at  this  ft 
iK'fure  thtf  time  of  Muses  their  jear  used  tooommeiK 
venial  ei|iiiiiux.  This  festival  lommeuceJ  on  the 
that  the  Pasolial  lamb  was  taken.  R.  A.  Seb 
"  liiHnj>er  die  mensis  deciino.  ipso  iUo  die  quo  Xcvi 
pieltant  eelebnirv  ctillum  Arietis,  Ao.,  placuit 
suniereiit  a[rimui,"  Ac.  Thia  festival  was  celebrated  s 
polls  ill  SjTta  with  incredible  pomp,  and  people  flock 
fniiii  all  parts.  A  pile  of  wuud  vas  set  fire  to.  o 
ofFerin{;;s  uf  all  descriptions — animals,  precious  5t 
anmuitics — were  consumed,  while  the  iuiagres  of  the  f^ 
carried  round  it.  The  details  of  this  festi^-al,  wb 
i-ullL><l  the  festival  of  Fire  and  uf  Light,  are  given  b' 
(IV  IVii  Svr.  i>.  i>10).  Tliis  festival  was  the  grvate 
whole  year  for  the  SaUeans,  and  uii  this  dav  tbe^ 
their  haudsoniest  dresses,  according  to  Cahische 
E<rvptiaii  author  quoted   hy  H^de    (De    Vet.    Pcrs 

Diotlunis  tl.  III.  c.  ;l)  says  of  the  Sabsans,  - 
never  been  conquered,  by  reason  of  the  largeness 
ennntry,  they  tlow  in  streams  of  gold  and  silver-  a 
wise  their  U-ds.  chairs,  and  stools  have  tfaeir  feet  c 
and  uU  their  household  stuff  is  so  sumptuous  an 
iiilieeiit  that  it  is  incredible.  The  porticoes  of  theii 
and  teiiiplex,  ill  some  mscs,  are  overlaid  with  gol 
like  wniiderlhl  cobt  they  are  at  throughout  thei; 
bnildiii<^,  adorning  them,  in  some  parts,  with  sil 
gold,  and  in  others  with  ivory,  precious  stones,  an 
things  of  great  value,  for  they  have  enjoyed  a  const 
uninterriipteil  |>cace  for  many  ages  and  generations. 

Agatharcides  says,  *'  The  Sabieitne  surpass  in  wea 
maguilicencc  not  <inly  the  neighbouring  bui-barians. 
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jyther  nations  whatsoever.  As  their  distant  situation  pro- 
ts  them  from  all  foreign  plunders)  immense  stores  of 
recious  metals  have  been  accumulated  among  them,  es- 
^jg^cially  in  the  capital — curiously  wrought  gold  and  silver 
^jZdrinking  vessels  in  great  variety ;  couches  and  tripods  with 
silver  feet ;  an  incredible  profusion  of  costly  furniture  in 
general ;  porticoes,  with  large  columns  partly  gilt,  and 
r^  capitals  ornamented  with  wrought  silver  figures ;  roofs  and 
.  doors  ornamented  with  gold  fi^twork  set  with  precious  stones; 
^  besides  an  extraordinary  magnificence  reigning  in  the  deco- 
_  rations  of  their  houses,  where  they  use  silver,  gold,  ivory, 
f^  and  the  most  precious  stones,  and  all  other  things  that  men 

*  deem  most  valuable.  These  people  have  enjoyed  their  good 
^  fortune  from  the  earliest  times  undisturbed.'*     The  elder 

*  Pliny  says  of  the  Arabians  generally,  "  Take  them  all  in  all, 
*'  they  are  the  richest  nation  in  the  world."   Maimonides  (Mor. 

*  Nev.  Part  ITI.  cap.  xxx.)  speaks  of  a  book  of  the  ancient 
^  SabsBans  which  was  translated  into  Arabic,  and  which  was 
■  entitled  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Degrees  of  the  Celestial  Orbs, 
I  and  on  the  Figures  which  rise  with  each  Degree."  If  this 
^    book  were  still  extant  it  would  give  the  key  to  many  myths 

and  religious  symbols. 

The  Greeks  imfortunately  confined  their  attention  almost 
entirely  to  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Herodotus  merely  says  of  Arabia  that  it  is  the  fiEirthest  of 
the  inhabited  countries  towards  the  South,  and  that  it  is 
the  only  region  in  which  myrrh,  frankincense,  cinnamon, 
and  ledanum  grow.  Pliny,  however,  says  that  *^  Arabia  is 
inferior  to  no  country  throughout  the  whole  world,"  and 
refers  to  the  "  once  famous  cities "  of  the  **  Omani,"  or 
people  of  Oman,  which,  he  says,  "  at  the  present  time  are 
wildernesses."  Even  in  his  time,  however,  he  says  that 
they  are  the  richest  nation  in  the  world.  It  is  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients  and  of 
this  more  ancient  civilisation  and  religious  development  that 
the  Egyptians  are  put  forward  as  the  first  who  worshipped 
the  gods. 

Herodotus  (Euterpe,  cap.  xlix.)  attributes  the  invention  of 
the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  and  of  several  other  religious  insti- 
tutions which  Melampus  took  with  him  from  Egypt  to 
Greece,  to  the  Egyptians.  They  were  also,  he  adds  (lb. 
cap.  Iviii.),  the  first  who  established  religious  assemblies, 
festivals,  pompous  solemnities,  and  processions.    The  Greeks 
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only  imitated  them,  which,  he  aaya,  is  a  proof  that  ti 
festivals  are  novelties,  while  those  of  the  Egfyptiana  ap] 
to  go  back  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  Locian  (De  '. 
Syr.)  speaks  in  the  most  positive  manner  on  this  sabji 
"  The  Egyptians,"  he  says,  *'  are  considered  to  be  the  ; 
of  all  known  nations  who  held  any  ideas  respecting^  the  g 
understood  the  ceremonies  of  religious  worship,  bailt  temt 
and  instituted  religious  assemblies ;  they  are  the  first ' 
were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  names  consecrate 
the  gods,  and  who  invented  religious  aUegories. 
Assyrians  soon  adopted  their  teaching  and  devotional  p 
tices,  built  altars  and  temples,  and  placed  consecrated  itni 
and  statues  in  them ;  but  in  ancient  times  the  Egypt 
had  no  statues  in  their  temples.  There  are  also  temple 
Syria  which  are  not  of  much  lat«r  date  than  the  Egjft 
ones,  and  I  have  seen  a  great  number  of  them." 

Abulfara^us  (Hist.  Dyn.  p.  2)  says,  "  All  who  hare  wril 
on  Universal  History,  and  who  have  traced  nations  aji 
their  origin,  reckon  seven  great  primitive  nations,  fi 
which  all  the  rest  descended :  the  Persians,  the  Chaldsec 
the  Greeks,  the  Egyptians,  the  Turks,  the  Indians,  and 
Chinese.  They  afterwards  became  subdivided  into  nati 
speaking  different  languages,  bat  all  originally  held 
doctrines  of  Sabteanism,  and  worshipped  images  and  id 
which  were  consecrated  to  Qie  stars  which  they  represente 

*'  The  Greeks,"  says  Plato  (In  Crat.),  "  seem  to  have  1 
no  other  gods  in  ancient  times  than  those  which  the  t 
barians  still  worship,  and  these  gods  are  the  Sun,  the  Uo 
the  Stars,  Heaven,  and  Sarth."  By  barbarians  the  Gre 
meant  all  who  were  not  Greeks,  and  especially  the  Scythia 
the  Asiatic  nations,  and  even  the  Egyptians,  Persians,  i 
Hindus.  In  another  work  (I^ato  in  Epinom.),  he  is  hinu 
of  opinion  that  the  stars  ought  to  be  worshipped,  and 
considers  them  to  be  gods.  Palamedes  advises  the  Qrei 
to  address  their  prayers  to  the  rising  sun  (Philostr.  Hen 
in  Palamed.),  and  Agamemnon  in  the  Biad  (1-  HI-  v.  2 
takes  the  snn  to  witness  and  guarantee  his  treaty  with ' 
Trojans,  and  also  invokes  the  rivers  and  the  monntai 
The  earth  had  its  temple  and  oracle  at  Olympia,  and 
sun  and  moon  had  their  statnes  at  Elis.  Alexander 
Great,  on  tlie  eve  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  sacrificed  to 
sun,  moon,  and  earth,  all  three  of  which  unite  in  caimn^ 
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i^b|&jnrian,  1.  III.).  The  Macedonians  worshipped  Estia,  or 
i^[ure,  and  offered  prayers  to  Bedy,  or  the  element  of  water 
lOleni.  Alex.  Protrept.  pp.  42,  43).  Easebius  (Prasp.  Evang. 
III.  cap.  vi.)  agrees  with  Abulfaragius  that  the  Greek 
^Tpbilosophy  allows  it  to  be  seen  through  the  mystic  veil  in 
„  .which  it  is  enveloped,  that  their  philosophers  looked  no 
•farther  than  the  material  world.  This  could  not  well  be 
^otherwise,  since,  as  Diodorus  observes,  all  the  learned  men 
"J*  and  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  Greece  borrowed 
',^  their  theological  dogmas  and  philosophical  opinions  from 
^  Egypt.  Eusebius  says  (Prsep.  Evang.  1.  X.  cap.  viii.),  '^  All 
*  their  mystic  doctrines,  as  well  as  their  orgies  and  their 
'r  fables  respecting  the  infernal  regions,  come  from  Egypt. 
B'  The  gods  are  the  same :  Osiris  is  Bacchus,  Isis  is  Ceres ; 
k  there  is  no  difference  except  in  the  names.  The  contests  of 
^  the  gods,  and  their  tragical  adventures,  are  so  many  Egyp- 
W  tian  mjrths  brought  to  Greece  by  Melampus  together  with 
1   the  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies.'' 

I  The  same  was  the  case  in  Italy.  Augustine  (De  Civ.  Dei, 
r  1.  lY.  cap.  xxiii.)  and  Dionysius  Halicarnassus  (Antiq.  Bom. 
I  1.  II.)  say  that  when  Tatius  came  to  Rome  to  partake  in 
the  empire  of  Bomulus,  he  built  temples  to  the  Sun,  the 
Moon,  Saturn,  Light,  and  Fire,  or  the  tutelary  deity  of  that 
element.  The  famous  temple  of  Tellus,  or  the  Earth,  which 
was  often  made  use  of  for  the  solemn  assemblies  of  the 
Senate  at  Eome  is  well  known.  Dionysius  also  speaks  of  a 
fountain  which  was  consecrated  to  the  Sun  in  Latium,  near 
which  were  two  altars,  one  looking  to  the  East  and  the 
other  to  the  West,  on  which  iBneas,  when  he  arrived  in 
Italy,  offered  the  first-fruitiS  of  his  gratitude  to  the  gods 
(Zosim.  1.  L  p.  383).  Aurelian  caused  the  temple  of  the 
Sun  to  be  built  at  Bome,  and  embellished  it  with  gold  and 
jewels.  Before  his  time  Augustus  had  caused  the  statues  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  which  he  obtained  in  Egjrpt,  to  be 
brought  there  (Sueton.).  Romulus  originally  instituted  the 
games  of  the  circus  in  honour  of  the  Sun-God,  and  of  the 
four  elements  which  he  modifies  by  his  all-powerful  action 
{Chron.  Alex.  p.  25).  On  the  seventeenth  day  before  the 
Calends  of  May  sacrifices  were  made  to  the  Earth,  and  on 
the  fourth  to  Flora,  or  that  power  which  causes  flowers  to 
burst  forth,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Roman  Calendar. 

In  Spain  the   religion  of   the  Sun  and  of   Nature  was 
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introcluceii  b;  the .  Phceniciana  on  every  part  of  the  coa* 
The  Saa,  or  the  Phoenician  Hercnlea,  had  hia  temple  t 
Cadiz,  from  the  moat  remote  antiquity.  The  Accitani, 
Spanish  tribe,  worshipped  thig  Bame  deity  under  auoth< 
name,  and  his  etatne,  crowned  with  rays,  like  that  of  ApoU 
revealed  the  nature  of  the  god  who  was  worshipped  andi 
that  emblem  (Macrob.  Sat.  1.  I.  cap.  zix.). 

At  Byzantium  or  Constantinople  there  was  an  anciei 
temple,  dedicated  to  the  Sun  and  Moon  (Cedren.  p.  323 
It  contained  Bereral  statues  which  looked  towards  the  Nort 
and  in  the  middle,  in  a  circular  space,  was  the  statae  of  tl 
Snn,  who  was  represented  standing  in  a  chariot  of  dazzlii 
whiteness;  near  him  was.  the  Moon,  also  standing  in 
chariot  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  wearing  on  her  head 
crown  like  that  which  adoma  the  heads  of  the  Nymph 
We  learn  that  Constantine,  the  founder  of  the  new  Bjzai 
tinm,  worshipped  Apollo  or  the  Sun-Gk)d,  and  his  altai 
were  crowded  with  his  votive  offerings.  The  people  wei 
taught  to  believe  that  the  emperor  beheld  the  visible  imag 
of  Apollo  with  hia  own  eyes.  Constantine  published  tw 
edicts  in  the  same  year — the  first  enjoining  the  observance  c 
the  Dies  Solia,  or  Day  of  the  Sun  [Sunday]  (Ad.  Theodof 
1.  11.  tit.  viii.  leg.  1 ;  Cod.  Justinian.  I.  m.  tit.  zii.  leg.  3' 
to  which  his  Pagan  subjects  can  have  had  no  objection 
while  the  second  directed  the  regular  consaltation  of  anu 
pices  (Cod.  Theodos.  1.  XVI.  tit.  i.).  At  the  banning  < 
the  year  315,  one  of  hia  medala  bears  the  inacription.  Soli 
invicto  comiti.  The  Invincible  Companion  of  the  Snn.  Hi 
head  is  aurronoded  with  rays,  and  reeembles  that  of  th 
Sun,  or  Apollo.  He  always  retained  the  title  and  prerogs 
tives  of  Pontiff,  which  gave  him  absolute  jurisdiction  i 
matters  concerning  the  P^an  religion.  Many  of  his  medaJ 
give  him  the  title  of  God,  with  which  the  monogram  < 
Chriat  (which  is  also  that  of  Jupiter  Ammon)  was  asm 
ciated.  The  title,  ensigns,  and  prerogativea  of  sovereig 
Pontiff  were  accepted  without  heaitation  by  seven  Cluistia 
emperors,  and  Paganism  was  tolerated  from  Constantb 
down  to  (jratian.  Constantine  himself  only  received  as 
catechnmen  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  was  afterward 
baptised  during  hia  laat  illness. 

The  principal  deity  of  the  Scythians  was  the  Earth,  froi 
which  they  and  their  Bocks  drew  their  subsistence  (Hero 
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■uTelpoin.  cap.  liv.).     Justin,  in  a  speech  which  he  puts  into 
■||ie   mouth   of   the   Scythians,  makes   them   attribute   the 
iPjiTgamsation  of  the  Universe  to  fire.     All  the  nations  com- 
^fiised  under  the  term  Celtic  worshipped  fire,  water,  air, 
^artfa,   the    sun,   moon,   and   stars,    the   vault   of   heaven, 
threes,  streams,  &c.  (Peloutier,  Hist,  des  Celtes,  t.  v.  p.  58). 
Jhe  Hungarian  religion  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  Persian 
^'Daniel  Corn  id).     They  had   neither   temples   nor   statues, 
^hey  held  fire  to  be  God,  and  sacrificed  horses  to  it.     Tho 
Tluns  worshipped   heaven   and   earth   (Hist,  du   Bas-Emp. 
t.  V.  p.  323) ;  their  leader  assumed  the  title  of  Taujon,  or 
Son  of  Heaven.     Agathias   (1.  I.  p.  13)   tells  us  that  the 
Germans  worshipped  trees,  sacred  groves,  hills,  and  rivers, 
and  sacrificed  horses  to  them.     Procopius  (Bell.  Goth.  1.  II. 
cap.  XV.)  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Thule, 
and  all  the  Scandinavians,  placed  their  deities  in  the  firma- 
ment, in  the  earth,  in  the  sea,  in  springs,  in  running  waters, 
Ac.     Julius  C8esar"(De  Bello  Gall.  1.  VI.  cap.  v.),  speaking  of 
the  tribes  which  dwelt  in  ancient  Germany,  says  that  the 
Germans  only  worshipped  the  visible  cause,  and  its  principal 
agents,  such  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  fire,  or  Yulcan.     This 
worship  extended  to  modern  times,  for  a  bishop  was  obliged 
to  prescribe   it  in  Germany.     "Your  fathers,"  he  said  to 
them,  "  have  left  you  as  a  heritage  that  superstition  which 
makes  you  honour  the  elements,  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  the 
stars,  and  makes  you  observe  the  new  moon  and  the  eclipses, 
as  if  you  could  restore  her  brilliancy  to  her  by  your  cries, 
and  as  if  the  elements  could  come  to  your  aid  "  (Burechard. 
Wormanen.  Episcop.  1.  X.  decret.  cap.  xxxiii.,  et  1.  XIX.  de 
Pcenit.  p.  269). 

Solinus  (cap.  xxxv.)  informs  us  that  the  sacred  fire  was 
formerly  kept  alive  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  county  of  Kildare  virgins  were  charged 
with  the  duty  of  maintaining  it  (Hyde,  de  Vet.  Pers.  Eel. 
p.  148).  Some  of  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  forbid 
the  ancient  practice  of  placing  lighted  candles  near  trees 
and  springs,  to  which  a  superstitious  worship  was  paid 
(Pelout.  t.  vi.  p.  204).  Seneca  says  that  Augustus  conse- 
crated a  temple  to  the  wind  Circius,  in  Gaul,  because  it 
purified  the  air.  Orosus  (1.  IV.  cap.  xv.)  says  that  the  cele- 
brated temple  at  Toulouse  was  consecrated  to  the  Sun.     On 

3d 
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the  monament  foand  at  Notre  Dame  in  1726,  whicb 
engraved  in  the  "  M^moires  de  rAcad^mie  des  Insciiptiona 
are  Jupiter,  Vulcan,  Castor  and  Pollux,  tt^ether  with  ti 
HesuB  or  Mara  of  tbe  Qauls,  who  resembles  the  tatela 
deity  of  March,  which  ie  still  to  be  seen  on  the  dfKirwi 
near  the  representations  of  the  twelve  ai^s  aud  the  twel 
months  which  are  carved  upon  it. 

We  may  conclude  therefore  that,  aa  Hyde  {de  Vet  Pe' 
Bel.  p.  li)5)  observes,  Sabseanism  was  not  confined  to  t 
East,  but  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  West,  and  that 
formed  the  basis  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Europe 
nations,  auch  as  the  Germans,  the  Suevi,  the  Gcoths,  t 
Danes,  the  Gauls,  &c. ;  that  these  nations  -woi-shipped  t 
stars,  and  especially  the  planots,  and  tliat  the  manner 
which  they  have  all  consecrated  a  day  of  the  yreek  to  eai 
of  the  planets,  is  a  witness  which  still  exists  of  the  religio 
veneration  in  which  they  formerly  held  them. 

The  primitive  and  universal  religion  extended  over  As 
as  it  did  over  Europe.  "  The  lonians,"  says  Cedrenns  (p.  M 
"  worshipped  the  statues  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  which  th( 
looked  upon  as  powerful  deities,  on  whom  the  whole  goven 
ment  of  the  world  depended,  according  to  the  principlea  ( 
Egyptian  theology,  and  which,  combining  their  action  vrit 
that  of  the  five  other  planets,  nurtured  all  the  bodies  whic 
were  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  stars  aud  the  f^nen 
system  of  the  heavens,  and  cansed  them  to  grow.*'  Throng] 
out  Asia  Minor  temples  were  built  dedicated  to  the  ]Sfoo] 
and  to  the  god  Month,  whom  she  engendered  by  her  revi 
lution.  She  had  a  temple  in  Caria,  which  was  very  celt 
brated  (Theod.  Hist.  Gccl.  1.  III.  cap.  ii. ;  Ammian.  Man 
p.  240).  Diana  of  Ephesus  was  the  Moon.  Strabo  (1.  XII 
speaks  of  a  priesthood  established  in  honour  of  her  i 
Pisidia,  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  god  Month,  betwee 
Laodieea  and  Carura,  and  of  another  one  at  Cabira  i 
Cappadocia  to  the  month  Phamace,  as  well  as  of  a  tempi 
of  the  Moon  similar  to  those  whicb  existed  in  Phry^ia  an 
Albania.  The  inhabitants  of  Albania  and  Iberia,  who  livei 
in  the  finest  country  in  the  world,  resembling,  in  &ct,  i 
garden  of  delight,  worshipped  the  two  stars  which  seemei 
to  have  most  influence  upon  vegetation.  Strabo  (1.  XL 
says,  "  They  adored  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  especially  th' 
latter  planet,  as  gods.    The  Moon  has  a  magniflcent  tempi 
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"medicated  to  her  on  the  confines  of  Albania  and  Iberia,  which 

*la  priest  who  takes  rank  next  after  royalty  officiates  in." 

B     The  Turks,  who  dwelt  round  Mount  Caucasus,  had  a  great 

weneratdon  for  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth,  whose  praises  they 

-sfsang  in  their  sacred  hymns   (Theophyll.  Simocall.,  1.  VIE. 

m  cap.  iii.).     The  Tartars,  who  dwelt  to  the  east  of  the  Imaiis, 

worshipped  the  sun,  light,  fire,  earth,  and  water,  and  offered 

J  to  them  the  first-fruits  of  their  food,  especially  in  the  mom- 

I  ing  (Hyde,  p.  149).     Herodotus   (Clio,  cap.  ccxi.  and  ccxvi.) 

;  says  that  the  only  deity  of  the  Massagetse  was  the  Sun,  to 

J  whom  they  offered  horses.     All  the  Tartars  had  the  greatest 

,  veneration  for  the  Sun,  whom  they  considered   to  be  the 

father  of  the  Moon,  who  borrows  her  light  from  him  (Hyde, 

p.  282).     They  have  also  an  idolatrous  worship  of  the  earth, 

which  they  revere  under  the  name  of  Matagai  (Kirch.  (Edip. 

vol.  I.  p.  411). 

Herodotus  (Clio,  cap.  cxxxi.)  says  that  the  Persians  used 
to  ascend  lofty  mountains  in  order  to  sacrifice  to  the  heavens, 
which  they  called  Jupiter,  and  to  its  most  brilliant  portions, 
the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  and  that  they  also  sacrificed  to  the 
earth,  to  fire,  to  water,  and  to  the  air  or  the  winds ;  that 
these  were  the  only  gods  they  worshipped  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  and  that  they  also  worshipped  rivers,  and 
drove  leprous  persons  out  of  their  towns  because  they  con- 
sidered leprosy  to  be  the  punishment  of  a  crime  against  their 
deity  the  Sun.  Plutarch  says  they  worshipped  air  and 
earth.  Barbahil,  a  Syrian  author,  says  that  they  worshipped 
all  the  elements  (Hyde,  p.  90).  Justin  says  that  they  had 
priestesses  of  the  Sun,  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  compels 
the  philosophers  to  admit  that  the  Persians,  the  Magi,  and 
the  Sarmatians  taught  them  to  worship  the  elements.  That 
form  of  their  worship  which  consisted  in  drawing  nearer  to 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  their  worship  by  keeping  fire 
lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  perpetually  burning  was  in- 
vented according  to  some  by  Zoroaster  (Agath.  1.  II.  p.  58), 
according  to  others  by  Perseus  (Cedren.  p.  28) :  "  Perseus, 
who  by  his  secret  knowledge  was  able  to  make  fire  come 
down  from  heaven,  is  said  to  have  introduced  initiations  and 
magic  into  Persia  ;  by  the  aid  of  his  art  he  was  able  to  bring 
celestial  fire  down  to  the  earth,  and  caused  it  to  be  preserved 
in  a  temple,  and  to  be  called  the  sacred  and  immortal  fire : 
he  chose  virtuous  men  as  priests  of  the  new  worship,  and 
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cstaUiuhed  the  order  of  the  Magi  to  be  the  ifnardians  of  1 
fire,  whicli  their  duty  was  to  keep  burning."  Isaac  Tz« 
(Chil.  I.  cap.  Ixvii.)  also  speaks  of  the  arrival  of  Peraeua 
lopolis,  where  there  was  a  temple  of  the  Moou,  and  of 
establishing  tire-worship,  and  giving  the  Magi  the  uamt 
Priests  of  Fire. 

Farther  east  the  same  worship  prevails.  The  Bani 
have  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  Gauges ;  tbej  look  u 
that  river  as  n  god,  and  sacrifice  small  lighted  lamps  tc 
which  they  float  down  the  stream  every  evening,  and  1 
also  throw  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones  into  it  (Coni 
d'Orville,  1.  II.  p.  164).  Nonnus  (Dionys,  1.  ITITH 
V.  242)  says  that  earth  and  water  were  the  great  deitie 
India.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  however,  says  that  the  Sun 
their  grout  deity.  Apollonius  Tyaneeus  speaks  of  a  tet 
conseci-ated  to  the  Sun  in  India,  and  the  king  told  him  ' 
he  never  drank  wine  except  when  he  sacriflced  to  the 
(Phili>str.  in  Vifcl  ApoU.  1.  II.  cap.  x.,xi.).  The  Hindus 
also  their  Baored  fire,  which  they  drew  from  the  rays  of 
Sun,  and  whidi  they  went  to  seek  on  the  sununit  of  a  m< 
tain  which  they  looked  upon  as  being  the  centre  of  Im 
and  the  Bralimins,  in  order  that  their  worship  might  be  u 
agreeable  to  the  Sun,  walked  upon  ground  covered  with  g 
and  flowers  to  the  height  of  nearly  two  cubita,  being 
Buaded  that  the  higher  they  were  above  the  ground 
more  acceptable  would  be  their  offering  (Philostr.  L  III. 
iii.  iv.). 

The  inhabitants  of  Taprobane  (Ceylon)  have  no  o 
deitii'S  than  heaven,  the  sun,  and  the  stars  (Diod.  Sic.  I, 
cap.  Iv,).  The  sun  and  moon  were  worshipped  in  Sunni 
and  ill  Java  [Cont.  d'Orvill.,  Hist,  des  Rel.  t.  ii.  pp.  289  ; 
314),  The  same  worship  of  Nature  was  spread  throngh 
Moluccas,  the  Philippine  Islands,  &c.  The  inhabitaiiti 
Tonkin  worship  seven  celestial  idols,  which  are  the  se 
planets,  and  five  terrestrial  idols  consecrated  to  theeleme 
Seven  external  and  five  internal  portions  of  tho  human  bt 
and  seven  passions  of  the  soul  and  five  periwls  of  human 
correspond  to  these  seven  idols  [Contant  d'Orv.  t.  i.  p.  gi 
In  China  all  the  parts  of  Nature  which  are  held  to  be  a 
have  worshippers  and  temples.  There  were  temples 
heaven,  to  the  Queen  of  heaven,  to  the  dragon  of  the  sea 
the  planet  Mars,  to  the  earth,  and  to  the  spirite  of  moiniti 
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fciand  rivers  (Kirch.  (Edip.  vol.  I.  p.  401).     They  also  had 
m  many  Greek  and  Egyptian  deities,  temples  to  the  Nymphs, 
ffl  the  Orea4s,  &c.;  and  there  was  no  town  which  was  not  under 
w  the  protection  of  a  star,  like  the  Arabian  tribes  (Kirch.  Chin. 
^  lUustr.  p.  154).     Tien,  or  Heaven,  was  especially  worshipped 
by  them,  as  being  the  universal  principle  of  all  things.     The 
I  Japanese  worshipped  deities  who  dwelt  in  the  stars,  and  also 
I   prayed  to  spirits  which  they  supposed  to  exist  in  the  elements 
•.    and  in  plants  (Cont.  d'Orville,  t.  i.  p.  218). 
y        In   Africa   Heliodorus    says,  in    his    history  of  Ethiopia 
I     (1.  X.;  see  Kirch.  (Ed.  vol.  i.  p.  334),  that  the  Ethiopians 
J     sacrificed  prisoners  of  war  to   the  sun   and    moon.     They 
worshipped  the  day,  or  Memnon,  the  son  of  Aurora,  together 
with  the  sun.     They  represented  him  as  a  young  man  rising, 
whose  death    or  disappearance   they  afterwards    lamented 
(Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  1.  VI.  cap.  iii.).     This  figure  was  made 
with  great  skill ;  the  rays  of  the  sun  fell  upon  its  eyes  and 
lips,  and  gave  it  an  animated  appearance,  while  a  sound 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  lips  which  resembled  articulate 
speech.     This  nation  called  themselves  Children- of  the  Sun, 
and  they  looked  upon  him  as  their  first  parent  (Heliod.  in 
JSthiopica,  1.  IV.).     The  Hottentots  assemble  at  night  to 
.  worship  the  moon.     Every  new  moon  they  congratulate  her 
on  her  return,  sacrifice  their  cattle  to  her,  and  oflfer  her  flesh 
and    milk.     They  also  worship  the   Scarabseus,  which  the 
Egyptians  also  worshipped,  on  account  of  the  moon,  and  the 
Celestial  Bull  in  which  this  goddess  has  the  place  of  her 
exaltation,  which  shovys  that  they  derived  their  worship  from 
the  ancient  Egyptians  (Cont.  d'Orville,  t.  vi.  p.  438).     The 
negroes  of  Senegal  also  have  lunar  festivals  (ib.  p.  300).    The 
whole  northern  coast  of  Africa  was  colonised  by  the  Phceni* 
cians,  who  naturally  brought  their  worship  of  Nature  with 
them.     The  Carthaginians,  who  were  a  colony  from  Tyre, 
and  who  worshipped  Hercules  in  common  with  that  town, 
invoked  the  sun,  moon,  earth,  rivers,  fields,  and  waters  in  their 
treaties  (Polyb.,  1.  VII.).    Urania,  whom  some  think  was  the 
moon,  was  their  gi-eat  deity.     The  Arabian  author  Gelaldin, 
speaking  of  a  certain  Mezraim,  whom  he  represents  as  re- 
sembling Hercules,  makes  him  arrive  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ocean,  where  he  builds  a  magnificent  temple,  in  which  he 
places  the  statue  of  the  Sun  (Kirch.  (Edip.  vol.  i.  p.  73). 
Generally  speaking,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  coast  of 
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Afiica,  BQoh  ag  those  of  Congo  and  Angola,  worshipped  1 
Bun  and  the  moon  (ib.  p.  416).  The  same  worship  existed 
the  Canary  Islands  and  in  the  island  of  Tenerifie  (Conti 
d'Orv.  t.  vi.  p.  485). 

In  America  the  Bavagea  who  dwelt  in  the  North  rail 
their  hands  to  heaven,  and  to  the  sun  and  moon ;  while 
Peru  and  Mexico  the  representations  of  them  ataxa  w 
adored  in  magnificent  temples  where  gold  glittered  on 
sides,  and  the  ceremonies  were  oondacted  with  the  ntm 
pomp  and  magnificence.  In  the  temple  of  Cusco,  in  Pe 
was  the  representation  of  the  san.  This  was  of  mass 
gold,  and  was  surrounded  hj  rays  of  immense  lengiih.  1 
moon  wa^  similarly  represented  in  silver ;  and  her  temple  v 
opposite  to  that  of  the  sun,  of  whom  she  was  at  once  tlie  n 
and  the  sister,  like  Juno.  The  doois  and  walls  of  her  tern' 
were  covered  with  plates  of  silver,  as  those  of  the  son  wi 
with  plates  of  gold.  Another  temple,  dedicated  to  1 
beautiful  planet  Tenus,  which  the  Peruvians  called  Chns 
was  equally  splendid.  A  fourth  temple  was  consecrated 
the  phenomena  of  the  air,  such  as  meteors,  thnnder,  a 
lightning;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  Arcadia  saciifii 
were  made  to  lightning,  thunder  and  tempests  (Panst 
Arcad.) ;  and  thej  adopted  this  mode  of  worship  from,  t 
Pelasgi,  who  were  great  navigators  and  travellers.  IJast 
there  was  a  temple  sacred  to  Isis,  or  the  rainbow. 

The  greatest  festival  at  Cusco  was  the  one  called  Inti 
Baymi,  which  was  held  in  June,  immediately  after  t 
solstice.  At  this  festival  new  fire  was  obtained  &oiu  the  si 
before  the  sacrifices  commenced.  Tlus  was  effected  1 
means  of  a  concave  vase,  about  the  size  of  half  an  oran^ 
which  was  very  highly  polished,  and  the  rays  of  the  si 
being  directed  on  this  set  fire  to  some  lint  made  of  cotto 
When,  however,  the  sun  did  not  shine  on  that  day,  fire  w 
obtained  by  rubbing  two  sticks  together;  and  it  is  remar! 
able  that  Sanchoniathon  states  this  to  have  been  the  methi 
of  obtaining  fire  adopted  by  the  earliest  worshippers  of  t] 
Sun.  Eusebius  (PrEep.  Evang.  1.  I,  cap.  x.)  observe 
"  Sanchoniathon  says  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Ph(8Dio 
raised  their  hands  to  heaven  in  the  direction  of  the  Son,  th 
they  considered  him  to  be  the  sole  ruler  of  the  heavens,  ai 
that  they  worshipped  him  by  the  name  of  Beelsamim,  i 
King  of  Heaven.     They  afterwards  invented  a  Inroad  < 
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pid  three  children,  called  Light,  Fire,  and  Flame,  who,  having 

li  obtained  fire  by  rubbing  two  pieces  of  wood  against  each  other, 

j^  taught  men  how  to   make  use  of  it."     It  seems  the  more 

probable  that  the  Phoenicians  gave  the  religion  of  the  Incas 

j^  its  form,  from  the  fact  that  the  solstitial  sun,  whose  festival 

ji  they  used  to  celebrate,  was  the  famous  Tyrian  Hercules,  clad 

^  in  the  lion's  skin,  which  was  the  celestial  sign  into  which 

the  sun  used  formerly  to  enter  on  the  day  of  the  solstice,  and 

/  in  which  the  first  labour  of  that  deity  was  placed.     This 

symbolic  garment  of  Hercules,  the  lion's  skin,  was  the  dress 

'-    of  the  priests  on  that  occasion.     Others  of  the  priests  had 

plates  of  gold  and  silver  fastened  to  their  robes.     Some  also 

had  wings  formed  of  black  or  white  feathers,  which  probably 

*    represented  spirits  of  the  day  and  spirits  of  night  (Cont. 

'    d'Orville,  t.  v.  p.  835). 

'  The  religion  of  the  sun  allowed  sins  to  be  forgiven  upon 
confession  and  penitence,  which  was  also  the  case  in  the 
religion  of  Mithra  or  the  sun  in  Persia.  Confessors  were 
appointed  in  all  the  provinces  of  Peru,  who  received  the  coiw 
fessions  of  the  people,  and  proportioned  the  penalties  to  the 
sins  confessed.  Women  were  sometimes  confessors.  The 
Inca  was  the  only  person  who  confessed  himself  directly  to 
the  Sun  ;  and,  after  bathing  in  running  water,  he  used  to  say 
to  the  river :  "  Receive  the  sins  which  I  have  confessed  to 
the  Sun,  and  bear  them  into  the  sea.'' 

The  same  was  the  case  in  Mexico,  where  there  were 
temples,  priests,  hieroglyphic  statues  resting  on  a  serpent, 
resembling  the  Egyptiaji  Serapis,  festivals,  sacrifices,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  of  sumptuous  public  worship.  They 
gave  the  name  of  Creator,  and  Wonderful,  to  the  heavens, 
and  worshipped  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  morning  star,  the 
earth,  the  sea,  thunder,  lightning,  and  meteors  (Hist,  des 
Voy.  t.  xlviiL  pp.  46,  57).  Every  portion  of  Nature  had  its 
altars  and  its  worshippers.  They  thought  that  good  men, 
those  who  died  in  battle,  and  those  who,  having  been  made 
prisoners,  were  sacrificed  by  the  enemy,  passed  into  the  sun, 
or  into  a  place  which  they  called  the  house  of  the  sun. 
Humboldt  was  of  opinion  that  the  religious  symbols,  archi* 
tecture,  and  hieroglyphics  showed  that  communication  had 
formerly  existed  with  the  Old  World.  It  has  been  shown  by 
M  Jomard  (Trans.  Ethn.  I.  477)  that  the  letters  on  an  in- 
scribed tablet  found  at  New  Orleans  are  the  same  as  the 
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Libyan  on  the  monument  of  Thugga  and  of  the  Tuaryc 
used  at  this  day.  The  Ab'W  Brassenr  de  Bourboui^  sa 
that  the  native  traditiona  of  the  Mesicana  and  Centi 
Americans  generally  attribute  their  earliest  civilization 
bearded  white  men,  who  came  acrosa  the  ocean  from  t 
East. 

Diodorua  Siculua  (1.  V.  cap.  six.)  says,  "  Over  agaii 
Africa  lies  a  very  great  island  in  the  vast  ocean,  many  da; 
sail  from  Libya  westward.  The  soil  is  very  fruitful.  It 
diversified  witli  mountains  and  pleasant  vales,  and  the  tow 
are  adonied  with  stately  buildings,"  He  says  that  this  w 
discovered  by  a  PhoGnician  ship  which  was  Bailing  down  t 
weat  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  *'  on  a  sudden  driven  by 
furious  storm  far  into  the  main  ocean;  and,  after  they  hi 
lain  under  this  tempest  many  days,  thej'  at  length  arrivi 
at  this  island,"  which  must  have  been  some  part  of  Centr 
America  or  Yucatan,  where  the  great  cities  he  mentioi 
then  stood.  He  describes  this  island  as  having  a  fertile  sc 
which  extended  some  distance  up  the  mountains.  Nav 
gable  rivers  watered  the  country.  There  were  numeroi 
gardens,  planted  with  various  kinds  of  trees,  and  innnmerabl 
orchards  intersected  by  fresh  water  canals.  There  wer 
towns  with  sumptuous  buildings.  The  mountaina  wer 
covered  with  fruits  and  fruit-trees.  The  sea  was  full  o 
fish,  and  the  country  of  game.  The  air  was  so  mild  tha 
the  treea  bore  fruit  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Thi 
country  aeemed  more  fit  for  gods  than  for  men  to  live  in 
^lian  (Varia  Historia,  1.  III.  cap.  xviii.)  says  that  Theo 
pompus  related  the  particulars  of  an  interview  betweei 
Midas,  ting  of  Phrygia,  and  Silenus,  in  which  Silenui 
reported  the  existence  of  a  great  continent  beyond  th* 
Atlantic,  "  larger  than  A  sia,  Europe,  and  Libya  put  together.' 
The  Abb^  Brasseur  says  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  legendi 
and  traditions  concerning  the  habitual  communication  o 
the  Irish  with  America  long  before  the  time  of  Columbua 
An  Irish  saint  named  Vigile,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century 
being  accused  by  Pope  Zachary  of  having  taught  heresy  oi 
the  subject  of  the  antipodes,  proved  to  the  Pope  that  th( 
Irish  had  been  accustomed  to  communicate  with  a  Trans- 
atlantic world,  and  this  fact  is  said  to  have  been  preservec 
in  the  records  of  the  Vatican.  When  these  facts  and  manj 
others  of  the  same  description  are  taken  into  acconnt,  w« 
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f  |Lhall  cease  to  be  surprised  at  the  resemblance,  amounting  to 
f  ^Imost  perfect  identity,  between  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian 
'  ^f^stronomical  and  religious  myths,  and  those  which  prevailed 
j^^  the  Old  World. 

Almost  all  travellers  agree  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
isthmus  of  Panama  had  neither  altars,  nor  temples,  nor 
any  external  marks  of  worship.     They  believed  that  the  sun 
.  was  God,  and  was  the  husband  of  the  moon,  and  they 
,  worshipped  these  stars  as  the  supreme  deities  of  the  Uni- 
verse.     The   same  was  the  case  with  the  inhabitants   of 
BraziL     The  Caribbees  also  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon, 
but  had  neither  temples  nor  altars.    They  believed  in  two 
sorts  of  spirits,  beneficent  ones  who  dwelt  in  heaven,  and 
one  of  whom  attended  each  man  as  his  guide,  and  evil  ones 
who  dwelt  in  the  air.     The  savages  of  St.  Domingo  used  to 
make  pilgrimages  to  a  sacred  cave  in  which  they  made  the 
sun  and  the  moon  to  be  bom.     This  resembles  the  Persian 
idea,  which  makes  the  sun,  or  Mithra,  to  be  bom  in  a  cave 
in  which  a  number  of  figures  representing  the  stars,  elements, 
&c.,  were  carved.     The  cave  of  these  savages  also  contained 
some  rude  figures,  and  the  entrance  was  guarded  by  the 
representations   of  two  demons,  or  spirits,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  worship  before  being  admitted.     The  natives  of 
Florida  were  idolaters,  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
offered  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  them.     They  said  that  the 
sun  having  once  moved  slowly  for  twenty-four  hours,  the 
waters  of  the  great  lake  Theomi  overflowed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  were  covered, 
with  the  exception  of  Mount  Olaimy,  which  the  sun  pro- 
tected on  account  of  a  temple  which  stood  upon  it,  which  he 
had  built  for  himself  with  his  own  hands'.     Since  that  time 
the  Apalachites  go  to  worship  the  sun  on  this  mountain. 
This  myth,  as  we  have  seen,  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Chaldseans  respecting  the  deluge  of  Xixuthrus.  The  Moridian 
myth  also  supposes  that  all  who  reached  the  summit  of  this 
mountain  were  saved  from  the  inundation ;  the  next  day  the 
sun  resumed  his  usual  course  and  made  the  waters  subside 
(Cont.  d'Orville,  t.  v.  p.  251,  &c. ;  Hist,  des  Voyages,  t.  xli. 
L,  lix.).      The  Iroquois  called  the  heavens  Guronhia,  the 
Hurons  Soron-Hiata,  and  both  nations  woi*shipped  it  as  the 
Supreme  Being  (Lafiteau,  Mceurs  des  Sauv.  t.  i.  p.  122). 
The  Hurons  also  called  the  sun  Areskoui,  or  the  Supreme 
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Being  (Hiat  des  Voy.  t.  Ivii.  pp.  73  and  93).  They  had  i 
an  m6jiite  number  of  good  and  evil  apirita,  whom  they 
worshipped,  and  they  had  their  Neptune,  or  Grod  of 
"Waters.  The  Barages  of  Virginia  had  the  greatest  veni 
tion  for  the  sun.  At  daybreak  the  most  pious  among  t1 
bathe  lasting  in  running  water,  and  the  ablution  lasts  a 
the  sun  rises  (Cont.  d'Orv.  t.  t.  p.  458).  When  the  snn 
attained  the  third  part  of  his  course  they  ofiered  tobanc 
him,  and  they  also  offered  some  to  him  whenever  they  v 
about  to  undertake  a  journey.  On  crossing  a  river  t 
used  to  offer  tobacco  to  the  spirit  of  the  river,  that  it  mi 
be  propitious  to  them.  They  believed  that  the  winds 
the  seasons  were  presided  over  by  spirits  or  deities  (i 
p.  458).  They  also  had  idols,  symbolic  figures,  such  as 
circle,  and  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  wheels.  Iia«tly, 
savage  nations  throaghout  North  America  never  mak' 
treaty  without  calling  upon  the  sua  to  witness  and 
guarantee  their  oaths  (Hist,  des  Voy.  t.  Ivii.  p.  169),  as  ^ 
done  by  Agamemnon  (Horn.  II.  1.  III.  v.  276),  and  by 
Carthaginians  {Polyb.  1.  VH.). 

The  worship  of  Nature  has  thus  been  shown  to  have  b< 
the  primary  and  universal  religion  of  mankind  &om  t] 
remote  period  when  her  first  worshippers  adored  her  witht 
the  aid  of  temples,  or  statues,  or  altars,  when  she  was  as 
were  her  own  temple,  when  the  majestic  spectacle  a 
oS'ered  to  men's  eyes  was  better  than  all  representations 
her,  and  when  men  used  to  assemble  on  the  summits 
mountains,  and  contemplate  the  azure  vault  on  which  thi 
gods  shone  in  all  their  majesty  while  they  worshipped  tht 
and  addressed  their  petitions  to  them,  down  to  the  tic 
when  tbat  system  became  established  which  gave  to  ea> 
planet  its  destiny,  and  to  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  to  eai 
day  and  hour,  its  presiding  angel.  The  whole  civilised  wor 
regarded  Nature  in  one  and  the  same  aspect.  They  behe 
her  manifesting  herself  everywhere  and  at  all  times  as 
powerful  canse,  acting  with  sovereign  power,  and  her  childre: 
assuming  that  she  was  what  she  appeared  to  be,  have  gin 
her  the  title  of  the  Universal  Mother. 

All  is  eternal  in  Nature,  except  the  modifications  whie 
matter  undergoes  by  changes  of  form.  Goethe  says  of  he 
"  She  is  at  once  the  supreme  Unity,  and  infinite  variety 
what  she  does  now  she  will  do  for  ever.    She  shows  herae 
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each  individual  under  different  aspects ;  she  hides  herself 
ler  thousands  of  names  and  terms,  and  yet  she  ever 
nains  the  same."  Prom  her  we  sprung,  and  to  her  we 
Lst  return  ;  but  the  very  fact  that,  finite  beings  as  we  are, 
can  aspire  to  the  Infinite,  is  a  proof  that  we  are  immortal. 
B  are  sure  that  that  glorious  and  ennobling  hope  cannot 
ire  been  implanted  in  us  in  vain,  whatever  maybe  the  way 
which  it  is  to  be  realised,  else,  as  Akenside  asks, 

Wh^  was  man  so  eminently  raised 

Amid  the  vast  creation ;  why  ordained 

Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye, 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  ofhis  frame, 

But  that  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth 

In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  powers, 

As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 

The  great  career  of  justice ;  to  exalt 

Ilis  generous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds; 

To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast ; 

And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain 

To  hold  his  course  unfaltering,  while  the  voice 

Of  Truth  and  Virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 

Of  Nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward, 

The  applauding  smile  of  Heaven  P    Else  wherefore  burnt 

In  mortal  bosoms  this  unquenched  hope, 

That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer  things, 

And  mocks  possession  P    Wherefore  darts  the  mind 

With  such  resistless  ardour  to  embrace 

Majestic  forms ;  impatient  to  be  free, 

Spuminff  the  gross  control  of  wilful  might ; 

Iroud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils ; 

Proud  to  be  daring  P 

The  high-bom  soul 

Disdains  to  rest  her  heaven-aspiring  wing 
Beneath  its  native  quarry.    Tired  of  earth 
And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 
Through  fields  of  air :  pursues  the  flying  storm ; 
Kides  on  the  vollied  lightning  through  the  heavens ; 
Or,  yoked  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast. 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.    Then  high  she  soars 
The  blue  profound,  and,  hovering  round  the  sun, 
Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 
Of  light ;  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 
Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 
The  fatal  rounds  of  Time.    Thence  far  effused, 
She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 
Of  devious  comets ;  through  its  burning  signs 
Exulting  measures  the  perennial  wheel 
Of  Nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars, 
Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone, 

Invests  the  orient 

From  the  birth 

Of  mortal  man,  the  soverei&n  Maker  said. 
That  not  in  humble  nor  in  orief  delight, 
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Nor  in  the  fading  echoes  of  Renown, 

Power's  purple  robes,  nor  Pleasure's  flowing  lap. 

The  soul  should  find  enjoyment :  but  from  these 

Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good, 

Througn  all  the  ascent  of  tnings  enkrge  her  vierw, 

Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappeari 

And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene. 
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Europe  in  the  Time  of  Calvin.  By  J.  H. 
Mehle  D'AvBioNi,  D.D.  VoL&  I.  end 
II.  8vo.  28..  Tou  III.  12..  Vol.  IV.  price 
IC  and  Vol.  V.  price  16j. 

Boyal  and  BepaUioan  France. 
A  Seriea  oi  Euaja  reprinted  from  the 
'  Edinhurgh,' '  Quaiterly ,'  and  '  British  and 
Foreign  '  Reriewi.  By  UlBitT  Beive, 
C,B.D.aL.    2  vols.  8vO.  price  31(.  | 


'  'B.oma  Politics :  Wiag  &  < 

I       of  the  Ciitsea  of  the  Grawtl 

relation  to  Labour,  Panpedi 
I  gration.  B]>  Camel  GitAin 
I  The  Oxford  Reformers 

Erasmus,  and  Thomaa  Uore 
I        tory  of  their  Fellow- Work, 
I       aEEBOtHL    Second  Edition. 
I  The  History  of  Oreeee. 

WALi,  D.D.  Lord   Diahop  ol 

8  voli.  fcp.  28.. 

'  The  Tale  of  the  Oerm 

I       War,  from  the  Histories  of  11 

Gkobce  W.   Cot,    M.A.  la 

Trin.  ColL  OiLoa.      Fcp.  &.  6a 

'  Greek  Histcoy&^iiTht 

I  to  AJvxand<!r,  in  a  Serita  o 
I  Plutarch.  liciieed  and  arini 
I       Cloigh.    Fi^p.  vrUli4-l  Woo. 

CritioBl    History    of 
I       guage  and  Litcrntiiri;  ol  An 

l!y  Wiu.iAMM.nt,  ofCuld 

8>-o.  £3  a.. 

History  of  the  rdt« 
AncieatGrwce.  By  Proft\ssor  K 

*  Translated  hv  Lewis  und 
8  voLl  ero.  all. 

The  History  Of  Home,  l 
IHNE.  EnRlish  Edition,  tn 
revised  ly  the  Author.     Vut 

evo.  80j. 

History  of  the  City  of  H 

lis  Foundation  to  the  Sixtecnt 

the  Christian  Era.     By  TiiriMJ 

LL.D.    8vo.  with  2  Maps,  15,. 

History  of  the   Bonus 

tlie  EniiBrt  By  Ven-  Rei 
MEnivALE,D.C.L.  DeanofElv. 
8vD.  price  48.. 

The   Fall   of   the     Boi 
public;  a  Short  History  of  th 
tury  of  (he  Conunonirealth. 
Author.    12ma.  7i.  dd. 

Historical  and  Ghroi 
Encyclopaedia;  comprising  CJ 
Notices  of  all  the  Great  Kventsi 
HUloiy,  including  Treaties, 
Wars,  Battles,  *c. ;  Incidents  ii 
of  Eminent  Men,  Scientific  w 
phicol  Discoverien,  Hecbanical 
■nd  Social,  Domeatic,  and  Econ 
provemenls.  By  the  Ute  B.  B.  M 
B.A.  and  W.  L.  R.  Gates.  1  v 
[/. 

Three  Oenttuies  of  Mod 

tory.  By  Ciiablbs  Dlke  Yoa 
Frofewor  of  Modem  History  ai 
Literature  in  Queen'a  Coileg 
Crown  8vo.  7#.  Orf. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  L0N6BIAXS  and  CO. 


History  of  European  Hor  als  firom 

Angiutus  to  Charlemagne.     By  W.  £.  H. 
Leckt,  M.A.    2  vols.  8ro.  price  2S$, 

History  of  the  Biae  and  Influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe.  By 
the  same  Author.  Cabinet  Edition  (the 
Fourth).    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  16». 

Essays  on  Historical  Truth.    By 

Andrew  Bisset.    8vo.  14». 

God  in  History ;  or,  the  Progress  of 
Man's  Faith  in  the  Moral  Order  of  the 
World.  By  the  late  Baron  BuxsEN.  Trans> 
lated  from  the  German  by  Susanna  Wink- 
worth  ;  with  a  Preface  by  Dean  Stanley 
3  void.  8vo.  42«.  I 

Socrates  and  the  Socratic  Schools. 

Translatetl  from  the  German  of  Dr.  E.  Zki^  I 

LEU,  with  the  Author's  approval,  by  the  , 

Rev.  Oswald  J.  Reiciiel,  B.C.L.  and  MA.  i 
Crown  8vo.  8».  6rf. 

The    Stoics,     Epicureans,    and  ' 

Sceptics.    Translated  from  the  German  of  ' 

Dr.  E.  Zeller,  with  the  Author's  approval,  ' 

by  Oswald  J.  Reiciiel,  B.C.L.  and  M.A.  . 
Crown  8vo.  14*. 

Saint-Simon  and  Saint-Simonism; 

a  Chapter  in  the  Hist«r}'  of  Socialism  in  , 
France.  By  Arthur  J.  B<x)TH,  M.A.  , 
Cro^vn  8vo.  price  7s,  (jd.  \ 

The  History  of  Philosophy,  firom  i 

Thalcs  to  Comte.      By  George  Henry    ! 
Lewes.     Fourth  Edition,  corrected,  and 
partly  rewritten.    2  vob.  8vo.  32». 


The  Mythology  of  the   Aryan 

Nations.  By  George  W.  Co.x,  1I.A.  lat^ 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oicford.  2  vols. 
8vo.  price  28#. 


The    English   Beformation.     By 

F.  C.  Massinoberd,  M.A.  Chancellor  of 
Lincoln.   4th  Edition,  re\'ised.    Fcp.  7«.6d. 

Maunder's  Historical  Treasury ; 

comprising  a  General  Introductory'  Outline 
of  Universal  Histor}-,  and  a  Series  of  Sepa- 
rate Histories.    Fcp.  Gs. 

Critical  and   Historical    Essays 

contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay  : — 

Student's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  6*. 
People's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  8». 
Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.  24». 
Library  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  ZGb, 

History  of  the    Early  Church, 

from  the  First  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Council  of  Nicsea,  a.d.  325.  By  the 
Author  of  *  Amy  Herbert.'  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  4«.  Gd. 

Sketch  of  the   History  of  the 

Church  of  England  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  V.  Short, 
D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Eighth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7#.  C</. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church, 

from  the  Ascension  of  Christ  to  the  Convar- 
sion  of  Constantine.  By  E.  Burton,  IkD. 
late  Regius  Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.    Fcp.  3».  hd. 


Biographical  Works, 


Autobiography  of  John  Milton; 

or,  Milton's  Life  in  his  own  Words.  By 
the  Rev.  James  J.  G.  Graham,  BI.A. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Vignette-Portrait,  price  5». 

Becollections  of  Fast  Life.     By 

Sir  Hknry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  F.R.S., 
&c.  Pbysician-in-Ordinar}'  to  the  Queen. 
Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.  10«.  6</. 

A  Memoir  of    Daniel  Maclise, 

R.A.  By  W.  Justin  O'Driscoll, 
M.R.I.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  With  Portrait 
and  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  price  7j.  6</. 

Memoirs    of    the     Marquis    of 

Pombal ;  with  Extracts  from  his  Writings 
and  from  Despatches  in  the  State  Papers 
Office.  By  the  Conde  Da  Carnot.\.  New 
Edition.    8vo.  price  7j. 

Beminiscences  of  Fif^  Years. 

By  Mark  Boyd.    Post  8vo.  price  10«.  G</. 


,  The  Life  of  Isambard  Kingdom 

I  Brunei,  Civil  Engineer.  By  Isambard 
Brunel,  B.C.L.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Diocese  of  Ely.  With  Por- 
trait, Plates,  and  Woodcuts.'  8vo.  21«. 

Lord  George  Bentinck ;  a  Political 

Biography.  By  the  Right  Hon.  B.  Dis- 
raeli, M.P.  Eighth  Edition,  revised,  with 
a  new  Preface.    Crown  8vo.  6». 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Bey. 

Sydney  Smith.  Edited  by  his  Daughter, 
Lady  Uolland,  and  Mrs.  Austin.  New 
Edition,  complete  in  One  Yolcune.  Crown 
8vo.  price  G«. 

Some  Memorials  of  B.  D.  Hamp- 
den, Bishop  of  liereford.  Edited  by  his 
Daughter,  Henrietta  IIampden.  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  price  12«. 

a2 


KEVV  WORKS 


r  LOSGHAKS  A 


»  CO. 


Tbo  IMe  and  Travdls  of  0«ot%e 
WhlleBeld,  M.A.  By  Jahbs  pATsiiaaM 
Qi.sii«T09(B.    8va.  price  Hi. 

Hemoir  of  Pope  Bixtua  tho  Fifth. 

B7  Bkron  Hpbhbr.  TrRiulated  from  Uib 
Oiiginil  in  French,  with  the  Author's 
HBCtion,  by  Hdbert  E,  H.  jEnainoiLui. 
2  ToU.  8yo.  24..  [Ntarl;/  rtadf. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday. 
By  Dr.  Besce  Josks,  Secretary  of  the 
Boyil  lostitution.  Second  Edition,  irith 
Fortrut  and  WoodcuU.    2  vols.  Svo.  88i. 

Varaday  as  a  SisooTerer.  Bt  Josm 

TtmdalL,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Kew  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Two   Portraits.    Fep.  8vo. 

The  Boyal  Institution :  its  Founder 
and  ita  First  TrofcsKirj.  Itv  Dr.  Bbsce 
Jones,  Honorary  Swietary.  Foil  ivo. 
price  t2(.  Crf. 

Leaders  of  Fublio  Opinion  in  Ire- 
land; Swift,  Flood,  <;rat(fln,  O'ConDelL 
By  W,  E.  H.  Le^ki,  M.A.  Sew  Edition, 
Tcrised  and  enlarged.     Crown  8vo.  7<.  Gil. 

A  Oroup  of  Englishmen  (i79a  to 

1816)  J  Reronls  of  the  Younger  Wedgwoods 
and  (heir  Friends,  embracing  t)ie  History  of 
the  I>isi»ver\-  of  Phntographv.  By  Eliza 
UBTtY.tnD.'  8vo.  ICi. 

IJfe  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Glbig,  U.A.    Popular 

Edition,  carefully  revised  ;  with  copioua 
AddiUons.     Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait,  6». 

History  of  mjrBaligious  Opinions. 

By  J.  H.  Nhwmas,  D.D.  Being  the  6ub- 
itanceofApologia  pro  Vila  Sua.    PostSro. 


VaOier  Mathev ;  a 
By  JoHH  F&Ascia  UAooti 
Kdition,  with  P<»trait.    O 

Dictionary  of  Genera 

eoDtaining  Condse  Uemoi] 
the  moflt  Eminent  Pers<Hia 
from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  ' 
Edited  by   WitLiAM  L. 

Letters    and    Life 

Bacon,  including  all  hia  0 
Collect«d  and  edited,  with 
by  J.  Speddisg.  Vols.  ! 
VOLalll.  &IV.21«.  Vo 
Felix  Uendelflsohn's 

Italg  and  SKitttrland,  m 
1833  to  1847,  translated  by 
With  Portrait     2vols.cn 

Uemoirs  of  Sir  Hem 

K.C.B.  By  John  Ci.a 
People's  Edition,  with  Pori 
price  S$.  Sd, 

Essays  in  Eoolesiasl 
phy.  By  the  Right  Hon, 
LL.D.    Cabinet  Edition.  ( 

Vicissitudes  of  Fan 
J,  Bernard  Burke,  C.B 
Anna.  Hew  Edition,  rei 
larged.     2  toIs.  crowTi  8to 

Lives  of  the  Queens 

By  AosES  STHICKL.AH11. 
newly  revised  1  with  Fo 
Queen,  Autographs,  and  V 
post  8vo.  7i.  Sd.  each. 

Uaunder*B     Biograp 

aury.  Thirteenth  Edition, 
partly  re-wri(  ten,  with  abot 
Memoiis,  by  W.  L.  R.  Ca: 


Criticism,  Philosophy,  Polity,  ^'c. 


On  IilbertT.    Br  Ibe  tame  Author.    Fourth 

Edition.      Post  Bvo.  7f.  Sd.     Crown   8vo. 

li.4d 
nAidsles  of  FoUtioal  Bconomy.  By  the 

aame.    Keren th  Edition.    2voK8vo,  3Di.  or 

In  1  Td.  crown  8to.  U. 
UtOitarlUliam.  Bjthesamo.  *th£dit.8to.M. 
DlMertation*  uid  DfacuaaioDa.   By  the 

■aveAnlhar.   Semnd  Edition,   Svols.  8ro. 

^klooBea. 
■xMninatlDn    of   Sir   'W.   Huailton'a 

niiloaoidiy,  and  of  the  principal  Pbiloso- 

tihical  QoeatiDns  discussed  in  his  Writings. 

B;  the  aune.    Third  Sdition.    8to.  16t. 


Svo  U. 
Analysis  of  the  Fb 
the  Human  Uind.  By  J 
New  Edition,  with  "SoUn, 
Critical,  by  Alexander 
FiNDUiTER,  and  Georcb 
I  with  additional  Notes,  b; 
Mill.     2  volt  8vo.  price  i 

The  Elements  of  Fi 
nomy.  By  J1e:(rt  Dum 
H.A.  Bairiat«r->t-Law.    8' 

A.  BtottonaiT  of  FoUtJ 
BiografUcal,  Bibliograpl 
•nd  PracticaL  By  ttn  aao 
L  n^  Sto.  80t.] 


//; 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLI8IUD  by  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


A  Colonist  on  the  Colonial  Qnefl- 

Uon.  By  John  Mathews,  of  Toronto, 
Canada.    Post  8vo.  6«. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works,  oolleoted 

and  edited  by  K.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.  J.  Spi:i>- 
DiNO,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  7  vols.  8vo.  price 
£3  13«.  6d. 

A  System  of  Logic,  Batiooinatiye 

and  Inductive.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Seventh  Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  25$. 

The  Institutes  of  Justinian;  with 

English  Introduction,  Translation,  and 
Notes.  By  T.  C.  Sandars,  M.A.  Barrister- 
at-Law.    New  Edition.    8vo.  15s. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle ;  with  Essajs 

and  Notes.  By  Sir  A.  Grant,  Bart.  MA. 
LL.D.  Second  Edition,  re\*ised  and  com- 
pleted.   2  vols.  8vo.  price  28«. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle. Newly  translated  into  English.  By 
R.  Williams,  B.A.  Fellow  and  late  Lec- 
turer Merton  College,  Oxford.    8vo.  12«. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations. 

By  R.  Whatelt,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.    Sixth  Edition.    8vo.  10«.  6</. 

Elements  of  Log^O.  By  B.  Whatelt, 
D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  New 
Edition.    8vo.  10«.  6d.  crown  8vo.  4f .  6<i. 

Elements  of  Bhetorio.  By  the  same 
Author.  New  Edition.  8vo.  10«.  Gd.  Crown 
8vo.  is.  6</. 

Ihiigliah  STnonyines.  ByE.JA5BWnATSLT. 
Edited  by  Archbishop  Wiiately.  5th 
Edition.    Fcp.  St. 

An   Outline   of  the    Necessary 

Laws  of  Thought :  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and 
Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Rev.  W. 
Tiio>isoN,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  York.  Ninth 
Thousand.     Crown  8vo.  bt.  Qd. 

The  Election  of  Bepresentatiyes, 

Parliamentary  and  Municipal ;  a  Treatise. 
By  Thomas  Hare,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third 
Edition,  with  Additions.    Crown  8vo.  0$. 

Speeches  of  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord 

Macaulat,  corrected  by  Himself.  People's 
Edition,  crown  8vo.  3«.  GJ. 

Lord   Macaulay's    Speeches   on 

Parliamentary  Reform  in  1831  and  1832. 
IGmo.  price  One  Shilling. 

Walker's  Pronouncing  Diction- 
ary of  the  English  Language.  Thoroughly 
revised  PIditions,  by  B.  U.  Smart.  8vo. 
I2t.  16mo.  6$. 


A    Dictionary   of    the    'BHrtgiiah 

Language.  By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A.  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Founded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  S. 
Johnson,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd, 
with  numerous  Emendations  and  Additaoiu. 
4  vols.  4to.  price  £7. 

Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 

Phrases,  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  expression  of  Ideas,  and  asaisfc 
in  Literary  Composition.  By  P.  M.  Roobt, 
M.D.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  10#.  6dL 

Three  Centuries  of  English  Lite- 
rature. By  Charles  Duke  Yonoe,  Regioa 
Professor  of  Modem  History  and  English 
Literature  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage. By  F.  Max  Mcller,  M.A.  &e. 
Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Inatitate. 
Sixth  Edition.  2  vols,  crown  8vo  price  16f. 

Chapters  on  Language.    By  F.  W. 

Farrar,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Head  Master  of 
Marlborough  College.    Crown  8vo.  8f.  StL 

Southey's  Doctor,  complete  in  One 
Volume,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.W.  Wabtbb, 
B.D.    Square  crown  8vo.  12».  6d. 

Historical  and  Critical  Commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament;  with  a  New 
Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D 
VoL  I.  GenestMf  8vo.  IBs.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  12«.  YoL  II.  Exodau^  16f. 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  ISf. 
Vol  III.  LeviticuSf  Part  I.  lot.  or  adapted 
for  the  General  Reader,  St.  YoL  lY.  Leti- 
ticutf  Part  II.  15«.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  St. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Exeroiaet. 
By  the.  same.  Part  I.  Outlinet  with  JSawr- 
citet,  8vo.  VZt.  M.  Key,  5t.  Part  II.  E*- 
ceptional  Formt  and  Conttructiontf  12f.  6dm 

Manual  of  English   Literature, 

Historical  and  Critical :  with  a  Chapter  on 
English  Metres.  By  Tho3ia8  Arnold,  ILA. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  7t.  6d. 

A  Latin-English  Dictionary.   Bj 

John  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon.  and  J.  £. 
Riddle,  M.A.  Oxon.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vised.   2  vols.  4to.  pp.  *^128,  price  42s. 

White'aCoUege  Iiatin-EngliBli  Diction* 
ary  (Intermediate  Size),  abridged  from  the 

Parent  Work   for   the  use  of  Univerutj 

Students.   Medium  8ve.  pp.  1,048,  price  I8«« 

White'a  Junior  Student's  Coiaptote 
Latin-English  and  English -Latin  Dictionaij, 
Revised  Edition.  Square  12mo.  pp.  1,066^ 
price  12s. 

Separately  |l*^„.ej,„,,„„;  7^  e^ 


NEW  WOBKS  rrsLiBHED  bt  LOSGHAKS  akd  CO, 


.: 


An  Bn^ish- Greek  Lexicon,  con- 

Uiung  >U  tHa  Greek  Woidi  lued  by  Wnl«ra 
of  good  ■ulhority.  By  C.  D.  YoNOB,  B.A. 
TSkw  Edition.    4to.  21i. 

Hr.  Yooge's  New  Lexicon,  Bn- 

'  gUth  md  Greek,  abridged  from  bia  larger 
work  (M  Mbfflve).     Square  12iiio.  8..  6d. 

The  Uastery  of  Longoages;  or, 

Ou  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign  Tongaes 
Idiomatically.  By  Thouas  Pbbkdergast, 
Ule  of  the  Civil  Serrice  at  Madnu.  Second 
Edition.    Sro.  C«. 

A  Greek-Engliah  Iioxloon.  Com- 
piled by  U.  G.  LiDDELL,  D.D.  Dean  of 
Chiiat  Chnrdi,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Rochester.  Kxth  Edition.  Crown  4to. 
piicaS6(. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  English, 

abridged  for  Schools   from  Liddbll  and 

aoon'a  Grai-Engliih  Lexicon.  Fotuteenth 
Edition.     Square  limo.  'i.  6d. 


A  FraotlcBl    Bictfon 

Frendi  and  En^ish  Lsng 
feasor  L£on  Contaxsba 
FiTDch  Examiner  for  Hi] 
Appointmenta,  &c.  New  I 
TtriaetL    Poat  8to.  10*.  6d. 

Contansean's  Fooket 
Frendi  and  Eogliah,  abi 
Practical  DicttoDary,  by  th 
Edition.  \8mo.  price  3>.  6d 

A  HfVTi  nh-ri  t-.-'Bri  gli  uli 
The  Sanektit  nonis  print 
ongiiud  Devanagari  and  ia 
with  Beferences  to  the  B 
Sanakrit  Authors,  and  w 
and  compnrisone  of  Cognat 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  ai 
Compiled  by  T.  BK.tFHT. 

View  FraotioBl  Diotit 
German  language;  Germ 
En^jsh-Germaa.  By  th 
BL.icKi.ei,  Mj\.  and  Dr. 
Fbiedl'«:<der.    Post  Svri. 


Miscellaneous  Works' ztiA.  Popular  Metaphy 


Tlw    Oommonplaoa    Fbiloaopher    in 

T'>wn  and  Country.    Crown  8vo.  St.  6d. 
Iiiirora  Honn  In  Town ;  £>■;■  Conso1»> 
tary,£atlietical,  Moral,  Social,  and  Domeatic. 
Crown  8vo.  3>.  6d. 

t  Ooontrr 

Tha  OraTer  TbooKbt*  of  ft   Counter 

Panon.    First  and  Sacoaii  Sebies,  ciowd 

8to.  3*.  ed.  each. 
Orttloal  BBuya  of  a  Conntrr  Panon, 

■elected  Brom  Emaya  contributed  to  Fntttr't 
■    .    Crown  8to.  Si.  6d. 

ttaa    Fsrldi 

QiDrch   of   a   Scottish    Univerai^   City. 

Crown  Svo,  3a.  6d. 
Jtumaat    at     Middle     Age,    with    »me 

Accotmt    of    TRtioos     Cities    and    Hen. 

Crown  Bto.  B».  6d. 


Okutgad  Aapects  of  U^teliBnged 
Itaths  i  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews  Sundays. 
Q^wn  Svo.  3i.  id. 

Fxea&aUHtcr  Thoiistata;  H«marials  of 
St.  Andrews  Sondays.    Crown  Svo.  8«.  Cd. 


Short  Studies  on  Ore 
By  Jaues  AiiTiiosT  Fbc 
FeUow  of  Ezetei  College, 

8td.  2^ 

Lord  Maoaulay'B   M 

Writings; — 
LiBRABY  Editio.v,  2  Vols.  8i 
PBOPLE'a  Editios,  I  voL  cr< 

Lord  If  aoanlay'a  Mi 

WritiuKs  and  SFCEaiES.  Si 
in  One  VoIum<^  crown  8vo. 

The  Her.  Sydney  Si 

ce]  taueoua  Works,  Including 
Letters,  Articles  contribntt 
burffh  Bteirxi,  Letters  to  Ar< 
ton,  and  other  Mucellaneo 

Tba  Wit  and   Wisdom 

SvDKitv  SiiiTHj  a  Select! 
memorable  Passages  in   hi 

Conversation.    Crown  Svo. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ; 
Religloaa  Sceptic.  By  H 
Twelfth  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo. 


Sdaetiona  from  th*  Co 
ofR.E.  11.  Grej-Bon.  By  a 
Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo. 
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»f  Speaofa,  Four  Lectnres 

the  Koval  Institution  of  Great 

y  the    Itev.  F.  W.  Farr-ir, 

Post  8vo.  'vvith  2  Mapff,  b$,  6d, 

.  a  German  Workshop ; 

s  on  the  Science  of  Religion, 

olo^.  Traditions,  and  Cuatoms. 

MuLLER,  M.A.  Ac,  Foreign 

the  French  In«titut«.    3  vols. 


action  to  Mental  Fhl- 

the  Indiutive  Mvthoil.  By 
.L,  M.A.  LL.D.    8vo.  12#. 

Tsyehologj,  containing  the 
the  Intellectual  Powers.  By 
thor.    Post  8vo.  7s.  Gc/. 

t    of    Hegel:    being  the 
item  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
By  James  IIutchisjox  Stir- 
s.  8vo.  28*. 

Hamilton ;  being  tho  Philo- 
ception  :  an  Analysis.  By  the 
•.    8vo.  OS. 

38  and  the   Intellect. 

>ER  Baix.  LL.D.  Prof,  of  Logic 
.  of  Aberdeen.    Third  Edition. 

.d  Moral   Science :    a 

I  of  P.nychology  and  Ethics. 
v'DER  Bain,  LL.D.  Second 
own  8vo.  10s.  Od, 

y  of  Practice;  an  Ethical 

r  SnAnwoiiTii  II.  IIodgsox. 
trice  24s. 


Ueberweg'8    System   of   Logio, 

and  History  of  Logical  Doctrine^'.    Trans- 
lntc«l,  with  Notes  and  Api>endiL'cs.  l>y  T.  M. 
LiNiKiAT,  MA.  F.R.S.E.    8v*o.  price  16s. 

The  Philosophy  of  Necessity;  or, 

Natural  Law  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral, 
and  Social  Science.  Bv  Charles  Brat. 
Second  Edition.    8vo.  9s. 

A  Manual  of  Anthropology,  or  Science 
of  Man,  based  on  Modem  Research.  By 
the  same  Aathor.    Crown  8vo.  6#. 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Ckme* 

lates.    By  the  same  Author.    8vo.  5s. 

Time  and  Space;  a  Metaphysical 
Essay.  By  Siiadworth  1L  II<>D(iSOM. 
8vo.  price  16s. 

The  Discovery  of  a  New  World 

of  Being.  By  George  Thomson.  Post 
8vo.  6s. 

A  Treatise  on  Human  Nature; 

being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce  the  Expe- 
rimental Method  of  Reasoning  into  Moral 
Subjects.  By  David  Hume.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  iic,  by  T.  II.  Greex,  Fellow,  and 
T.  H.  Gross,  late  Scholar,  of  Balliol  Col 
lege,  Oxford.  [In  the  presi. 

Essays  Moral,  Political,  and  Li- 
terary. By  David  Hume.  By  the  same 
Editors.  [/*i  thtprtu, 

•»•  The  above  will  form  a  new  edition  of 
David  Humk*s  Philotophical  Works,  com- 
plete in  Four  Volumes,  but  to  be  had  in  Two 
separate  Sections  as  announced. 
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f   Astronomy.     By  Sir 

R9CHEL,  Bart.  M.A.  Eleventh 
I  9  Plates  and  numerous  Dia- 
are  crown  8vo.  12s. 

Si>eotnim  Analysis,  in 

ion  to  Terrestrial  Substances 
sical  Constitution  of  the  Ilea- 
B.  Translated  by  Jank  and 
;  edited,  with  Notes,  bv  W. 
LD.  F.R.S.  With  13  Plates 
and  223  Woodcuts.    8vo.  28s. 

ftuler,  Light,  Fire,  and 

lanetarv  Svstem.  By  Rkiiard 
BJl.  f".R.A.S.  WithlOPUtes 
and  107  Woodcuts.     Crown 
t. 

ita  System.  By  tho  same 
>.  with  14  Plates,  14s. 


Navigation    and    Nautical 

tronomy  (Practical,  Theoretical,  Scientific) 
for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practical  Men. 
By  J.  MERRinELD,  F.R.A.S.  and  H. 
EvERS.    8vo.  14s. 

Celestial   Oliijeots   for    Common 

Telescopes.  By  T.  W.  Weiib,  M.A.  F.R JL.S. 
New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with 
Map  of  the  Moon  and  Woodcuts.  16mo. 
price  7s.  6</. 

A  New  Star  Atlas,  ibr  the  Library, 
tlie  School,  and  the  Observatorj-,  in  Twelve 
Circular  Msps  (with  Two  Index  Pktes). 
Intended  as  a  Companion  to  '  Webb*s  Celes- 
tial Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.*  With 
a  Letteqiress  Introduction  on  the  Study  of 
the  Stars,  illustrated  by  i)  Diagrams.  By 
Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Hon.  Sec 
"BLXA,    Crown  8vo.  5s. 
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other  Worlds  tbui  Ours ;    the 

Fluralitf  d(  World!  Studied  under  the 
Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researchn.  By 
H.  A.  rnocTon,  B.A.  F.R.A.S.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged ;  with  14 
lUuitiatioDs.  Crown  8vo.  lOi.  6d. 
A  Oenoral  Diotionarr  of  0«o- 
grsphy,  Dracriplive,  Physical,  Statistical, 
and  I}istor)eiI  j  fonniog  a  complete 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  Kkith 
JuiiirsTW,  F.R.S.E.  Neir  Edilion.  8va. 
price  31>.  6d. 

Essays  on  Astronomy.  B;  Rich&rd 
A.  PnocTOB,  B.A.  Hon.  Sec.  B.AA  Dedi- 
cated, by  pennismon,  to  the  Aitronomer- 
Royil.  6ra.  with  10  Plates  and  SO  Wood 
Engraving',  iiricc  12». 


A  Miumal  of  Oeogra,] 

Indnatrial,  and  PoliticaL  1 
F.R.G.S.  Prof,  of  Gc(«.  in  S 
Queen's ColL Load.  With6j 

Uftnnder*8  Treasozy 
pby,  Physical,  Histoiical. 
PolilicaL  Edited  bv  W.  H 
With  7  Hapa  and  16  Flat 

Tlie  Public  Soluxil 
Hodem  Geognph;.  In  1 
exhibiting  clearly  the  : 
Physical  Features  of  the 
neated,  and  Noting  all  thi 
Hiitorical,  Commercial,  an 
Edited,  with  on  Introdncli 
G.  BfTi.Eit,  M.A,  Impei 
3».M.  sewed;  5i.  doth. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 
Heat  a  Mode  of  Mo 


Ganot's  Elementary  Treatise  on 

Pbj'sics,  Experimental  and  Applied,  for  the 
use  of  Colleges  and  SchocU.  Translated  and 
Edited  with  the  Author's  sanction  by 
E.  Atkikbok,  Ph-D.  F.C.S.  New  Edilion, 
rerised  and  enlarged ;  withaCo[i>DrcdPlale 
and  ns  Woodcuta.    Post  8vo.  15.. 

Text-Books  of  Science,  mechanical 

and  Physical.  Edited  by  T.  U.  Goodbve, 
M.A.  The  foUowing  may  now  be  bad, 
price  8j.  W.  each  ; — 

I.  GuODE^' It's  Mechanism. 

Z.  Bix>.iAii'a  UetaLi. 

3.  Miller's  Inorganic  Chemiatry. 

4.  GBiFFia'sAlgebraandTrigonomelry. 
P.  Watsos'b  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

6.  Maxwell's  Theory  ot  Heat. 

7.  MtimiFtELu's  Technical  Arilbmetic 

and  Mensuratioa. 

Dove'a  Law  of  Storms,  conaidered  in 
connexion  with  the  ordinary  Movements  of 
the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R.  H. 
Scott,  MA.  T.C.D.    fr.-o.  lOi.  &t 

The  Correlation  of  Fbysioal 
Forces.    By  W.  B.  Grove,  Q.C.  V.P.RS. 

Fidb  Edition,  revised,  and  Augmented  by  a 
Discourse  on  Continuity.  Svo.  lOi.  Sd. 
The  Ducoune,  aeparately,  price  3j.  6d. 

ITatural  Philosophy  for  General 

Readen  and  Young  Perjons ;  being  aCourse 
cf  Physics  divested  of  Malhamatioal  Fur- 
mulx,  expteued  in  the  language  of  daily 
life,  and  illustrated  with  Explanatory 
Figu^c^  familiarly  elnddating  the  I'rin- 
riplcs  and  Facts.  Translalcil  and  edited 
from  Ganot's  'Coursde  Physique,' with  Ibe 
Author's  sanction,  by  E.  Atkinson.  Ph.D. 
F.C.&     Crown  8to.  with  Woodcuts^  Ta.  Cct 


feasor  Jou»  Tindall,  LL. 

Edition.      Crown    Sto. 

price  10a.  6d. 
Bonnd:  a  Course  of  Eig 

livered  at  the  Royal  lost! 

Britain.    By   Profesaor    J 

LL.D.  F.B.S.    New  Editia 

and  Woodcuts.    Cnnm  8ri 
BeseoTChes     on     Di 

and  Magne-Crystallic  Ac 
the  Question  of  Diamagnel 
Professor  TtsdAll.  Wi( 
many  Woodcuts.  Svo.  Ilj 
ITotes  of  a  Course  ol 
lures  on  Light,  deliveitd 
Institution,  A.d.  1869.  By 
OALL.  Cromi  8vo.  la.  ai 
cloth. 

Notes  of  a  Course  of 
tares  on  Electrical  Phenomi 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Inati 
By  Profassor  TrKD.vLL. 
sewed,  or  U.  6d.  clotb. 

A   Treatise    on    Ele 

Theory  and  Practice,  By  J 
Prof,  in  the  Academj-  of  i 
lated  by  C.  T.  Walker, 
8va.  with  Woodcuts,  £3.  13 

Fragments  of  Soieu 
TvNnALi,,  LLD.  F.R.s, 

Light  Science  for  Lei 

a  Series  of  Familiar  Easa 
Subjects,  Xaturol  Pheooi 
R.A,  PaoctOB,  B.A,  F.K.i 
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Influence  on  Life  and  Health. 
WiNSLOw,  M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxen. 
p.  Svo.  6ff. 

loeyen'B  Handbook  of 

Translated  firom    the   Second 

ion  bv  the  Rev.   W.  Clabk, 

2  void.  Svo.  with  24  Plates  of 

Owen'8   Lectures  on 

itive  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
ertebrate  Animals.  Second 
I  235  Woodcuts.    Svo.  2U 

aratiye  Anatomy  and 

f  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  By 
WMT,  F.R.a  D.C.L.  With 
uts.    3  vols.  Svo.  £3  13«.  6dL 

Bi>enoe's  Introduction 

:y,  or  Elements  of  the  Natural 
isects.    Crown  Svo.  6«. 

lout  Hands;  a  Descrip- 

[abitations  of  Animals,  classed 
:heir  Principle  of  Construction. 
J.  Wood,  M  JV.  F1..S.  With 
^ettes  on  Wood.    Svo.  21«. 

sellings ;  a  Description 
ations  of  Animals,  abridged 
s  without  Hands.'  By  J.  G. 
F.L.S.  With  a  New  Frontis- 
•out  60  other  Woodcut  Illus- 
)wn  Svo.  price  7«.  Crf. 

als ;  a  Description  of  every 
ure  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
;he  Ape  to  the  CoraL  By 
't.  Wood,  M  JV.  F.L.a  With 
tiettes  on  Wood.    Svo.  21s. 

>nie8  of  Nature  and 

ition.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwio. 
lerous  Illustrations,  ISs. 

lU  lATing  'Wonders.    By 

lor.  Third  Edition,  enlarged. 
y  Illustrations,  21«. 

World.  By  the  tame  Author, 
loxylographs  and  172  Wood- 

nean  World.  By  the  same 
1 8  Maps  and  about  80  Wood- 
>ns^  including  S  full  size  of 
ioe  21«. 

»rld :  a  Popular  Description  of 
re  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
Globe.  By  the  same  Author, 
ozylographs,  8  Maps,  and  S5 
ro.21f. 


Insects  at  Home;  a  Popular  Ac- 
count of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.&  With 
upwards  of  700  Illustrations  enj:rave<l  oa 
Wood,  1  coloured  and  21  full  sire  of  page. 
Svo.  2U. 

The  Origin  of  CiviUsation  and 

the  Primiti\'e  Condition  of  Man  ;  Mental 
and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.  By  Sir 
JoiiN  Lubbock,  Bart.  M.P.  F.R.S.  Second 
Edition,  revised,  with  25  Woodcuts.  Svo. 
price  16s. 

The    FrimitiTe    Inhabitants   of 

Scandinavia.  Containing  a  Description  of 
the  Implements,  Dwellings,  Tombs,  and 
Mode  of  Living  of  the  Savages  in  the  North 
of  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age.  By  Svev 
NiLSsox.    Svo.  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18*. 

A   Familiar    History  of  Birds. 

By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich.    Fcp.  with  Woodcuts,  3*.  Qd, 

Maunder'8  Treasury  of  Natural 

History,  or  Popular  Dictionary'  of  Zoology'. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobbold, 
M.D.    Fcp.  with  900  Woodcut?,  6*. 

The    Elements   of   Botany   fol 

Families  and  Schools.  Tenth  Edition,  re. 
vised  by  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.  Fcp. 
with  154  Woodcuts,  2«.  Gd. 

The    Treasury   of   Botany,     or 

Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable  King> 
dom ;  with  which  is  incorporated  a  Glos- 
sary of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by 
J.  LiNDLET,  F.R.S.  and  T.  Moore,  F.L.S. 
Pp.  1,274,  with  274  Woo<lcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.    Two  Parts,  fcp.  Svo.  12*. 

The  Hose  Amateur's  Guide.   By 

Thomas  Rivers.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  4*. 

Loudon'sEncydopflddia  of  Plants; 

comprising  the  Specific  Character,  Descrip- 
tion, Culture,  Iliston-,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants 
found  in  Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  42«. 

Maunder's  Scientific   and  Lite^ 

rary  Treasury ;  a  Popular  Encyclopwiia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  New  Edition, 
in  part  rewritten,  with  above  1,000  new 
articles,  by  J.  Y.  Johxsox.    Fcp.  6*. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera^ 

ture,  and  Art.  Fourth  Edition,  re-edited 
by  the  late  W.  T.  Bra:(de  (the  Autfaer) 
and  Georoe  W.  Cox,  M.A.  3  vols,  medium 
Svo.  price  63s.  cloth. 
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Gkamiatry,  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  Allied  Sett 


A  DiotioiiBry  of  Chemistry  and 

the  Allied  Bnnchca  of  other  Sciencea.    By    I 
HwiaT  Watts,  F.C.S.  aselsWd  by  eminent    I 
SdcDtific  iDd  Praclical  Chemiats.     5  toU. 
madlom  Std.  price  £7  3t. 
■lOpleineiititiTliieiiigtbBBeaardaCCheDiial 
Diiooveiy  down  to  the  end  af  the  year  IB69; 
isclodiiig  alio  Mrenil  Additions    to,  and 
Correotiona  of,  former  results  which  have 
appeared  in  1870  and  1871.     By  the  asme 
Author,  iBsisted  by  eminent  Scientific  and 
Practieal    Chemlsta,    Contribntorn   to    the 
Original  Work.     8vo.  Bl«.  fid 

Besesrohes  in  Holeoular  Physic  b 

br  Umiu  of  Radiant  Beat;  a  Series  of 
Hemoirg  collected  &om  the  PbUoMphical 
Tranaacliona.  By  JouK  Tyndall,  LL.D. 
F.B^    1  vol.  Svo.  [/■  fit  pret: 

namentfl  of  Chemistry,  Theore- 
tleal  and  Prscdod.  By  WlLLtAU  A. 
HnxEB,  M.D.  LL.D.  Prof^asor  of  Chemia- 
try,  King'g  Collie,  London.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.   S  vols.  Sto.  £3. 

PABT  I.    CUEMICAC  pHTglCS,  1S«. 
FARtIL    iNUROASIcClIUIiaTBY,  21«. 

Fast  III.  Oboanic  Cheuistry,  2Ji. 
A  Course  of  Fraotioal  CheouBtry, 

fbr  the  on  of  Medical  Stiulenta.  By 
W.ODLll(a.M.B.F.R.S.  Kew  Edition,  iritli 
TOnewWoodeatS.    Crown  8to.  7».  M. 

Outlines  of  Chemistry;  or.  Brief 

Notes  or  Chemical  Facta.     By  the  eame 

Mx&tir.    Crown  8vo.  It.  6d. 
ZaMtures  on  Animal  CbemlslrT'  Delivered 

at  the  Royal  College  of  Fhjudans  in  18G6. 

By  the  same  Author.    Ciown  8vo.  4i.  ^. 
Select    Hethods     in    Chemical 

Ajulysis,  chieBy  Inorganic    By  Wiluau 

Gbookbs,   Klca.     With    22    Woodcuta. 

Crown  8vo.  price  12j.  fid. 

Chemical  ITotea  fbr  the  Iieotnre 
BocoD.  By  THCOU8  Wood,  F.CS.  2  vcdo. 
■nwn  8vo.  I.  on  Heat,  &C.  price  Si. 
IL  on  the  Uetala,  price  &a. 

The  Diagnosis,  Fathcdogy,  and 

Treatment  of  Diseaacs  of  Women ;  including 
Hu  Diagnosia  of  Pregnancy.  By  Gbailt 
Hmwitt,  ILD.  &c  Praddent  of  the  Ot»te- 
bical  Bodety  of  London.  Second  Edition, 
anlaiged  i  with  116  Woodcuts.    Svo.  24j.       . 

On  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  j 

Children's  Diaeaaee.    By  T.  Holves,  M.A.   | 
fte.  late  Snrgeon  to  the  Hoqillalior  Sick 
GhOdren.    Second  Edition,  with  9  Pbtes 
knd  112  Woodcuta.    Btd.  2I>.  J 


Leotmes  on  the  Dlseaa 

fancy  and  Childhood.  By  Cha 
H.D.  &c.    Fifth  Edition.    8vo 

On  Some  Disorders  of 

vouB  System  in  Childhood. 
Lomleian  Lectnrea  delivered 
Royal  College  of  Phyaidana  in 
By  Charleb  Wbst,  M.D.  Ci 
Iietrtnres  on  the  Frinoi 
Practice  of  Phyiic.  BySlrTE 
■OS,  Bart  M.D.  Phyaidan-in- 
tlie  Qacen.  Fifth  Edition,  tli 
vlatd.     2  vola.  Svo.  price  3Gf . 

Iieotmsa  on  Snrgioal  Pi 

By  St  Jamks  Paqkt,  Bait.  F. 
Edition,  revised  and  te-edited  b; 
andProfeasor  W.  Tcbneb,  Id.B 
131  Woodcuta,  ill. 

Cooper's  Dictionary  of  ] 

Burgery  and  Encyclopedia  i 
Science.  Nsn  Edition,  broug 
the  present  time.  By&A.LA^i 
8t.  Hary-B  UaB{Htal,Ac.  ■Bailtei 
Eminent  8Di|;eons.  Voi.  II. 
pleting  the  work.  [/n 

On  Chronic  Bronohitis, 
aa  connected  with  (iout,  EmpI 
Kaeaaes  of  the  Heart.  By  E 
OilBKNROw,  M J).  FJLCP.  tee. 

The    Climate    of    the    & 

France  aa  Suited  to  Invalids ;  i 
of  Mediterranean  and  other  ^ 
tiona.  By  C.  T.  Williams, 
OxoQ.  Physician  to  the  Hoapii 
Bumption  at  Brompton.  Sees 
Crown  Sto.  6t. 

Pulmonary  Consnmpti 
Mature,  Varietiea,  and  Trcatma 
Analyua  of  One  Tbooaand  C^u 
pUTy  Its  Duration.  By  C.  J.  B. 
H.D.  F.R.S.  and  C.  T.  Wiu. 
M.D.  Oxon,  Phy^dans  to  the  J 
CoRsumption  at  Brampton. 
price  lOi.  fid. 

Anatomy,  Deseripttre  a 

gicnl.  By  Hbxbt  (jbat,  F. 
about  410  Woodcuta  from  Diasee 
Edition,  by  T.  Holhes,  MjL  Ca 
a  Mew  Intnductlna  by  the  Edi 
eva.28>. 
The  House  Z  Iiire  in;  < 
lUostratiDua  of  the  Structure  ani 
oftheHomanBody.  Edited  byT 
New  Edition,  with  2S  Woodc 
price  2f.6d 
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f  Surgery,  Theorettosl 

al,  in  TreatiMs  by  Yarioiii 
dited  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A.  ftc 
1  Lecturer  on  Sorgeiy  at  St 
*pital,  and  Sargeon-in-Chief  to 
liton  Police.  Second  Edition, 
revised,  with  numerous  Illu5- 
vols.  8vo.  £5  5«. 

9Oture0  on  Diseases  of 

undice,  and  Abdominal  Dropd^. 
iiisoN,  M.D.  PhTsician  to  the 
lospitol.  Post  8vo.  with  25 
Ja.6<L 

sal  Anatomy  and  Fhy- 

[an.    By  the  kte  R.  B.  Todd, 
and  W.  BowMA^f,  F.R.S.  of 
ge.    With  numerous  lUuatra- 
II.  8vo.  25«. 

Jew  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  S. 
.S.  in    course  of  publication, 
)iifl  Illustrations.      Parts  I 
7s.  Gd.  each. 


Outlines    of  Physiology,  Human 

and  Comparative.  By  John  Marsuall, 
F.R.CS.  Profeawr  of  Sargery  in  University 
College,  London,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital.  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 
with  122  Woodcuts,  32j. 

Copland's  Dictionary  of  Fraotioal 

Medicine,  abridged  from  the  larger  work, 
and  throughout  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Medical  Science.    8vo.  86«. 

Dr.  Fereira's  Elements  of  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics,  abridged  and 
adapted  fur  the  use  of  Bledical  and  Phar- 
maceutical Practitioners  and  Students ;  and 
comprising  all  the  l^Iedicines  of  the  British 
Pliarmacopa*ia,  with  such  others  as  are 
frequently  ordered  in  Prescriptions  or  re- 
quired by  the  Physician.  Edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Bent  LEV,  F.L.S.  Ac.  and  by  Dr. 
Redwood,  F.C.S.  &c.  With  125  Woodcut 
Illustrations.    8vo.  price  25#. 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  Illtistrated  Editions. 


ad  ;  Pictures  firom  the  Elf- 
RicnARD  DoTLE.  With  a 
.  ALLiNGii.iM.  With  Sixteen 
taining  Thirty-six  Designs 
>lour8.    Folio,  31«.  6d, 

iirer,     his    Life    and 

uding  Autobiographical  Papers 
e  Catalogues.  By  William 
With  SLx  Etchings  by  the 
>ther  Illustrations.    8vo.  ISs. 

Lectures  on  the  His- 

actice  of  the  Fine  and  Oma- 
By.  W.  B.  Scott.    Second 
!>wn  8vo.  with   60   Woodcut 
8s.  6</. 

Le  Book  for  England: 

Translated  by  Miss  C.  Wink- 

Tunes  arranged  by  Prof.  W. 

'  and   Otto    Goldsciixidt. 

'estamenty  illustrated  with 
kViags  after  the  Early  Masters 
B  Italian  SchooL    Crown  4to. 
t  top ;  OT  £bb$.  morocco. 

r  Man  Symbolised  by 

of  the  Year  in  their  Seasons 
Text  selected  by  Richard 
Dlnstrations  on  Wood  firom 
dgDs  by  John  LsiGirroN, 
to,  42s. 


Oats'  and  Farlie's  Moral  Em- 
blems ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  Pro- 
verbs of  all  Nations:  comprising  121  Illus- 
trations on  Wood  by  J.  Leiouton,  F.SJL 
with  an  appropriate  Text  by  R.  Pioot. 
Imperial  8vo.  81s.  Qd. 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.    By 

Mrs.  J.VMESON.    6  vols,  square  crown  8vo. 
price  £5  15s.  Cd.  as  follows : — 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs. 

New  Edition,   with  19  Etchings  and  187 
Woodcuti.      2  vols,  price  81s.  Gd. 

Iiegends  of  the  M onastio  Orders.  New 
Edition,  with  11  Etchmgs  and  88  Woodcuts. 
1  vol.  price  21s. 

Iiegends  of  the  Madonna.  New  Sditbm, 
with  27  Etchings  and  166  Woodcuts.  1 
voL  price  21s. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  with  that  of  His 
Types  and  Precursors.  Completed  by  Lady 
Eastlake.  Revised  Edition,  with  18 
Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts.  3  t^. 
price  42s. 

Lsrra  Germanica,  the  Christian  Tear. 
Translated  by  Catheiunb  Winkworth, 
with  125  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by 
J.  Leighton,  F.SJL    Quarto,  21s. 

Lyra  Oermanioa.  the  Christian  Lifs. 
Translated  by  Catherine  Wctkitorth; 
with  about  200  Woodcut  Illnstnitions  by 
J.  Leiohton,  F.SJL  and  other  Artistsu 
Quarto,  21s. 


The  Useful  Ai-ts,  Manufactures^  4'c- 


' 


Owilt*B  Enoyclopradia  of  Axohi- 

tcctUTf,  witli  above  1,600  WoodcuU.  Fifth 
Edition,  with  Altcralions  and  connlderable 
Addjtion^  by  Wvatt  Papwortb,  8vo, 
price  52(.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Arobiteoture :  being 

»  CoDoise  History  and  Ejtplaoation  of  the 
pripcipll  Stylei  of  European  Architecture, 
AndenI,  Mcdian-al,  and  RenaiBuicc  ;  with 
tbdr  Chief  Variationi  and  a  Glasaty  of 
Technical  Tcims.  By  Tiioins  Mitchell. 
With  150  Woudcuta.    Crown  8vo.  lOi.  6d. 

History  of  the  Gothic  Hevival; 

■n  Attempt  to  shew  how  fur  the  laata  for 
Medlatval  Arehitccturo  iva>  retained  in 
£ugland  during;  tlie  last  tno  centuries,  and 
his  been  ro-devcloped  in  the  present.  By 
C  L.  Eantl.ike,  Architect.  With  48 
lUustratiotu  (3C  full  eize  of  pa^^')-       Im- 


rinl  8vo. 


.■e  3U.  Hd. 


Hinta  on    Houseliold  Taste   in 

Furniture,  UphoUter;',  and  other  DetsiU. 
By   Charles   L.   East  la  kk,   Ardiilect, 

Bocond  Edition,  with  about  IN)  Illuttrations. 
Square  crown  Svo.  18i. 

Lathea  and  Turning,  Simple,  Ue- 
efaanical,  and  Ornamental.  By  W.  HKsnr 
NoBTiicoTT.  With  about  240  lllustrationa 
on  Steel  and  Wood.    8vo.  ISt. 

Principles  of  Uochaniam,  designed 

for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  UnivennUes, 
•nd  for  Engineering  Students  generally. 
By  R.  Willis,  M.A.  F.R.S.  tc.  Jacluoniaa 
ProfesMrintheUnir.ofCambridge.  SaMsd 
Edition ;  with  S74  Woodcuta.    8vo.  IBt. 

Handbook    of    Fraotical    Tele- 

ICmphy.  By  H.  S.  CuLLEY,  Meuh.  Inst. 
C.E.  En(tiQe«r-in-Chief  of  Telegmphs  lo 
the  Post-Offioe.  Fifth  Edition,  reviwd  and 
enhirgcdi  with  118  Woodcuts  and  9  Plates. 
8vo.  price  14f. 

tTre's  DiotionaiT  of  Arts,  Mann- 

faclurv',  and  Mines.  Sixth  Edition,  re- 
written and  BTeatly  enlarged  by  BobSbt 

tiibutora.      With  2,000  Woodcuts,     S  vols, 
roeduun  flvo.    £4  14».  6rf. 
Cateohiam  of  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  Its  Tarious  AppUcations  to  Minc^  Millr<, 
Sieam  Navigation,  Eailivayi,  and  Agiicul- 
lurc.  By  Joii!iBui'n.NR,  C.£.  New  Edi^ 
lion,  with  89  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6>. 


Encyclopfledia  of  Civil  ] 

ing,  Historical,  Theoretical,  a 
By  E.  Chesy,  C.E.  With 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  42j. 

Treatise  on  Mills  and  ] 
By  Sir  W.  FAiRnA[n:i,  Bart. 
Edition,  vith  18  Pbles  and  3: 
i  vols.  8vo.  82(. 

Uasftil  Infomutton  for  Boa 
the  same  Author.  First,  I 
TiiiR»  Sebtfj,  with  many 
Woodcuts.     B  vob,  crown  8vo. 

Tbe  ApplioBlion  of  CMt  U)< 
Iron  lo  Building  Purposes. 
Author.    Fourth  Edition,  witl 
118  Woodcut*.     8vo.  16.. 

Iron  Ship  Building,  iti 

and  Progress,  as  comprised  ii 
EKperituenlal  Researches.  By 
BAiB!!,  Bart.  F.R.S.     With   '. 
130  Woodcuts,  8vo.  18,. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Stean 

in  its  Tarious  AppUcations  to 
Steam  Narigation,  Railways 
culture.  ByJ,  Bo(;bsk,C.E. 
with  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  fr 


ainplcs,  with  Iii4  Woodcuts. 

Bourne's  Examples  ol 
Steam,  Air,  and  Gas  Engines 
Approved  Tjpes,  as  employed 
for  Driving  Machinery,  for 
and  for  Agriculture,  minatel 
tically  described.  In  course  o 
to  be  completed  in  Twenly-fbu] 
•1:  Grf.  each,  forming  One  \ 
■bout  SO  Plates  and  400  Wood 

A  Treatise  on  the  So 

pelter,  Screw  Vessels,  and  Sc 
as  adapted  for  purposes  oT  Pea 
By  Jons  Boirsf..  C.E.  Tl 
with  &4  PUltes  and  287  Woodc 
price  63t. 
Handbook  of  the  Stean 

By  JoiLN  BoiiiNK,  C.E.  formL 
Ihe  Author's  Catechisro  of  the  8 
With  G7  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  9*. 

A     Historr     of    the 

Wrought  llosien-  and  Lace  1 
By  WiT-i-iAM  fAi-kin.  F.L.S. 
aeveial  III uat rations.     Rovsl  8 
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3  MaTinal  of  Praotioal  . 

Third  Edition  for  the  most  psrt  I 

with  all  the  recent  Disooveries  I 

Ml.      By   W.   Crookes,   F.R.S.  j 

Woodcuts.    8vo.  28». 

>f  Ferfiunery  ;  the  History 

Y  of  OUoura,  and  the  Methods  of 
I  the  Aromas  of  Plants.    By  Dr. 
.CS.      Third  Edition,   with  58 
Crown  8vo.  10«.  6</. 

8  Art  of  Valuing  Bents 

es,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  npon 
Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and 
Eighth  Edition,   revised    by 
TON.    8vo.  10«.  6</. 

ManuflEU)ture   of  Beet* 

ar  in  England  and  Ireland.  By 
Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  11  Wood- 
>.  8«.  (k/. 


Practical  Treatise  on  Metallurgy, 

adapted  from  the  last  German  Edition  ot 
Professor  Kerl's  Metallurgy  by  W. 
Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c.  and  E.  RUhrio, 
Ph.D.  M.E.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  025  Wood- 
cuts, price  £4  19». 

Loudon's  Enoyclopeedia  of  Agri- 
culture: comprising  the  Laying-ont,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  l*roductions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1,100  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21«. 

Iioudon's  EnoyolopflDdia  of  Q-ardening : 
comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture, 
and  Landscape  Gardening.  With  1,000 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  2U. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 


y  and  Conscience ;  a  Free 

n    the    Tendency    of  Dogmatic 

and    on    the   Characteristics  of 

<iited  by  Conway  Morel.    Post 

of  Faith ;  or,  the  Order  of  the 

Argument  Developed  and  Ex- 

By  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A. 

Ution,  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcp. 

le  Consoler;  a  Book  of  Com- 
Jie  Sick.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
•V.  the  Lord  Bii^hop  of  Carlisle. 
.6«. 

e  Doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 

r  Thomas  S.  L.  Vo<jan,  D.D. 
A  Prebendar>'  of  Chichester  and 
m.    8vo.  i8«. 

Ldent's  Compenditim  of 

of  Common  Prayer ;  being  Notes 
I  and  Explanatory  of  the  Liturgy 
irch  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
Nash.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2«.  G</. 

08  of  the  Old  Testament, 

ring  on  Christian  Faith  and  Prac- 
'  the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Girdle- 
.A.    8vo.  price  15«. 

entals;  or,  Bases  of  Beb'ef 
g  Man  and  God :  a  Handbook  of 
M^oral,  and  Religious  Philosophy. 
Rev.  T.  Griffith,  MA.     8vo. 

Kluotion  to  the  Theology 

arch  of  England,  in  an  Exposition 
hirty-nine  Articles.  By  the  Rev. 
(TLTBBB,  LL.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6«. 


Christian    Sacerdotalism,    viewed 

from  a  La^nnan's  standpoint  or  tried  by 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  Early  Fathers; 
with  a  short  Sketch  of  the  State  of  the 
Church  from  the  end  of  the  Third  to  the 
Reformation  in  the  beginning  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  By  John  Jakdine,  M.A. 
LL.D.    8vo.  84.  6<f. 

Prayers  Selected  firom  the  Col- 
lection of  the  late  Baron  Bunsen,  and 
Translated  by  Catherine  Winkwortu. 
Part  I.  For  the  Family.  Part  II.  Prayers 
and  Meditations  for  Private  Use.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  8«.  GdL 

Churches  and  their  Creeds.    By 

the  Rev.  Sir  Philip  Perrino,  Bart,  late 
Scholar  of  Trin.  <k>lL  Cambridge,  and 
University  Medallist    Crown  8vo.  10«.  6</. 

The  Truth  of  the  Bible ;  Evidence 
from  the  Mosaic  and  other  Records  of 
Creadon;  the  Origin  and  Antiquity  of 
Man ;  the  Science  of  Scripture ;  and  from 
the  Archaeology  of  Different  Nations  of  the 
Earth.  By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  Savile,  MJL 
Crown  8vo.  7«.  6</. 

Considerations  on  the  Bevision 

of  the  English  New  Testament.  By  C.  J. 
Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  BristoL    Post  8vo.  price  5«.6</. 

An  Exposition  of  the  30  ArticleB, 

Historical  and  Doctrinal  By  E.  Harold 
Browhe,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Ninth 
Edition.    8vo.  16c. 

Bxaminfttlon-Qiiestioxui  on  Biihop 
Browne's  Exposition  of  the  Articles.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Gorlb,  M.A.    Fq>.  8s.  ^d. 
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rtheAge.  Br 

Author  of  'Amj  Herbert.' 
Fcp.  8to.  price  6#. 

ghts  on  Beligion.   By  the 
Fq).  S*.  (jd. 

Lon  before  Confinnatioxi. 
uthor.    32mo.  It.  6d. 

;he  Holy  "Week,  for  Young 
the    same    Author.      New 
8vo.  2*. 

a  Month  Preparatory  to 
rom  Writers  of  the  Early  and 
II    By  the  same.    Fcp.  4». 

Bverj  Day  in  Iient,  com- 
Writings  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
the  same  Author.    Fcp.  6«. 

»r  the  Holy  Oommiuiion; 

chiefly  from  the  works  of 
on.    By  the  same.    32mo.3<. 

Ziduoatlon  drawn  from 
tcvelation,  and  Applied  to 
.tion  in  the  Upper  Classes, 
uthor.    2  vols.  fcp.  12*.  6d. 


Bingen  and  Songs  of  the  Ohnroh 

being  Biogiephieal  Sketches  of  the  Hymn- 
Writers  in  an  the  principal  Collections; 
with  Notes  on  their  Ptelms  and  Hymns. 
By  JoeiAH  Miller,  M^.  PoBt8To.l0<.6dL 

'Splritaal  Bongs'fbrthe  Bmidays 

and  Holidays  throughout  the  Tear.  By 
J.  8.  B.  MoxsELL,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Egham 
and  Rural  Dean.  Fourth  Edition,  Sixth 
Thousand.    Fcp.  price  4«.  6d, 

The  Beatitudes.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition,  revised.    Fcp.  3*.  Bd, 

Hla  Preienoe  not  hia  Memory,  185.*;. 
By  the  same  Author,  in  memory  of  his  Son. 
Sixth  Edition.    16mo.  U, 

Zi^ra  Germanioay  translated  from  the 
Germaa  by  Miss  C.  Winkworth.  First 
Series,  the  Christian  Year,  Hymns  for  the 
Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the  Church ; 
Second  Series,  the  Chrittian  Life,  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  8«.  Cd,  each  Series. 

Endeavours  after  the  Christian 

Life;  Discourses.  By  Jasies  Martixeau. 
Fourth  Edition.    Post  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd. 


Travelsj  Voyages^  <^c. 


I  Norway.  By  Captain 
.L.  With  Map  and  5  Wood- 
}.  price  OS, 

>  Pyrenees.    By  Count 

CLL,  ]ilcml»cr  of  the  Alpine 
\  Maps.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

le  Btumy  South;  In- 

ias  Mountains  and  the  Oases 
in  Algeria.  By  Lieut-CoL 
S.  Vereker,  M.A.    Com- 

e  Limerick  Artillery'  Militia. 

>.  pace  2is, 

bceroise  in  the  Alps. 

DALL,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Second 
even  Woodcuta  by  E.  Whym- 
ivo.  prioa  12s,  Gd, 

he  Central  Caucasus 

idnding  Tints  to  Ararat  and 
icents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz. 
W.  Fresufield.     Square 
iMape,&c.,18f. 

fttiBu's  Country.   By 

sr,  one  of  the  Authors  of  the 
untains.*  With  Map,  Fao- 
Ihutratioiu.  Imp.8To.81t.6<l. 


The  Playground  of  Europe.    By 

Leslie  Stephen,  late  President  of  the 
Alpine  Club.  With  4  Illustrations  on  Wood 
by  E.  Wh>Tnper.    Crown  8vo.  10*.  6d. 

Westward  by  Bail ;  the  New  Routo 

to  the  East.  By  W.  F.  Rae.  Second  Editioa, 
Post  8vo.;with  Map,  price  lOf.  Sd, 


amongst  I>olomitee; 

with  more  than  300  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  By  the  Author  of  *  How  we  Spent 
Iht  Summer.'    Oblong  4to.  price  15s. 

The  Dolomite  Mountains.  Excur- 
sions through  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Camiola, 
and  Friuli.  By  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C. 
Churchill,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.    Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

How  we  Spent  the  Bummer;  or, 

a  Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzerland  and 
Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the  Alpine 
Club.  Third  Edition,  re-drawn.  In  oblong 
4to.  with  aboat  800  Illustrations,  15f. 

Fiotores  in  Tyrol  and  Slaewhere. 
From  a  Family  Sketch-Book.  By  the 
some  Author.  Second  Edition.  4to.  with 
Dlnstratiotts,  21t. 
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BAate&  Timolu;  or,  Pen  and  PoDcil 
Sketchn  in  Ital;.  B;  the  AJUbot  of '  How 
we  *peat  tbe  Summer.'  With  42  PUtca  ot 
Sketcho.  8vD.  IGi. 

The  Alpine  Club  Hapof  the  Chain 

of  Mont  Blue,  from  in  actual  Snrve}^  in 
1S('>3— 1864.  By  A.  Adaxs- Reillt, 
F.R.G.3.  MA.C.  InCbromoUthographyon 
eclra  Hont  drawing  paper  2SiD.  x  ITin. 
price  10«.  or  mounted  on  convu  in  a  folding 
caae,  12i.  6d. 
EOstory    of   DiBOOvery    in   onr 

Aofltralajuan  Co1oni«s,  AuatfAlla,  Taflmaruat 
and  Nev  Zealand,  from  the  Earlirst  Date  lo 
the  Praent  Day.  By  WiLU-m  Iloinrr. 
i  vols.  Svo.  with  3  Maps,  ZOt 

TlBitB   to    Benurkable    Places; 

Old  Halli,  Battlc-Fields,  and  Scenes  illos- 
tratire  of  atriking  Paiaagei  in  English 
Hiitory  and  Poetry.  By  the  same  AatliDT. 
S  vols,  aquan  crown  8to.  with  Wood  En- 
gravings, 2Si. 


Ovide  to  the  Fyrenac 

of  Monntaineen.  By  Ch 
Second  Edition,  with  Uapa, 
dix.    Crown  Sto.  7(.  6d. 

The  Alpine  Chiide.    E 

U.R.I.A.  late  Fraadent  of  t 
Post  Sro.  with  Maps  and  oth 

Gtilda  to  tha  Biaatem  Al; 

Otiida  to  tha  Waatom  A 
Moot  Blanc,  Uonta  Soaa, 
price  6(.  6d 

Otilda  to  the  Oantral  J 
all  the  Obeiiand  District,  pr 

Introduction  on  Alpine  ' 
general,  and  on  the  Ge<dog 
price  li.  Either  of  tha  Th 
Farts  of  the  Alpmt  Gj-ide  i 
this  lamotiucnoii  preBzed, 

The    Bnral    IiiJb    of 
By   William  Howttt. 
Bewick  and  Williams.  Hedi 


Works  of  Fiction. 


Popular  BomanoM  of  the  Middle 

Agw.  By  Gkorgl  W.  Cos,  MJl.  Author 
of'TheMythologj-  of  the  Arjan  Nations 
&c.  and  EcsTAiL  Hintoh  Jokes.  Crown 
Sro.  iOt.  6d. 

Hartland  Forest;  n  Legend  of  North 

Devon.  By  Mrs.  Bi-.Ar,  Aathor  of  'The 
White  Hoods,' '  Lite  of  Stothard,'  &c.  Tost 
8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  4(.  Sd. 
ITorels  and  Tales.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Besjahis  DuBAELt,  H.P.  Cabinet 
Editionsi  complete  in  Ten  Volnmes,  crown 
8vo.  price  G(.  each,  as  fbllows  : — 

LOTHAIK,  Gl.  I  TCMKTIA,  Gl. 

CoHiKaaDr,  6t.  j  Alkot.Ixion,  &c.  Gi. 

Stki,  6».  I  YoiMO  Dt-KE,  4c.  6f. 

TAxt^ED,  Ga.  :  Vivian  Gret,  Gl 

CoKTARiKi  Flemiko,  Ac,  6i. 

UEiiBiEnA  Temple,  Gi . 

A  Visit  to  my  Discontented  Cou- 
sin. Keprlnted,  with  some  Additions,  from 
lyatir'i  Xagaiim.  Crown  8vp.  price  7i.  Gd. 

Storiae  and  Tales.  By  e.u:.Skwbli.. 

Comprising  Ami/  Htrbrrt ;  Gtrlrtdi ;  tha 

EarVt  Dtnghtir  ;  the  Eiptritnct  of  Life ; 

aatHaB;  lenrt;  EaaaTinlAihtm; Mar- 
garet Percival ;  Ijnuton  Pamnaffe  j    and 

Umla.  The  Ten^Worka  complete  m  Eight 
Volnmes,  crown  Svo.  bound  in  leather  and 
contained  in  a  Box,  price  Tiro  OuixEAa. 


Our  Children's  Story. 
tEeirGowipa.  By;tha  Aatl 
en  Zigzag,^  Ac.  Small  4( 
lUustntioDS  by  tin  Anthor,  ] 

Cabinet   Edition,  in  c 

Stories  and  Talea  by  Hiss  Si 
AtfTHBBaERT,3j.G(J.  I  Kath, 
Gertrude,  2<.  Grf.  Si.  Gi 

Earl's  Dauohteb,      Uaro 

E(.6d.  KAL, 

Experience  of  Life,    Lane 

2f.  6<f.  AQB. 

Cir\-E  Hall,  3».  GdL     Ursi;i. 
Ivors,  3j.G<I.  I 


The  Giant  |  &  Witch's  Stoi 
Boys.  Edited  by  Hiss  Sbwj 
'Amy  Herbert,' &C.    Fep.  8i 

TTnole  Feter'a  Tairr  Tale  to 
Centniy.  By  the  same  Antb 
Fcp.  8vo. "».  SA 

WondeiAil  Stories  tton 
Sweden,  and  Isdand.  Adapts 
by  JcLtA  GoDnAtm.  With  a 
Essay  by  the  Bar.  G.  W.  < 
Six  ninitntlpDa.    Sqoaia  po 
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m  NoveliBt'B  Library. 

in  crown  Svo,  complete  in  m 
le: — 

LADiAToas,  2<.  boanU ;  2*.  6c/. 
x>D  FOR  NoTHixo,  2*.  boards ; 
OLMBY  IIousK,  2*.  boanls ; 
rTERPRETFR,  2<.  boards ;  2s.  Gd. 
ATE  CovKXTRY,  2*.  boards ; 
L'EEN*»  Marie.h,  2«.  boards ; 
Yarden,  U.  6d.  boards;  2$. 
VRCHESTER  TowERS,  2».  boanL**, 

>re\s  Six  Sisters  of  the 
t.  boards;  2$,  Gd.  cloth. 


leme ;  a  Tale.  By  W.  Stbuabt  Tbbnch, 
Author  of  <  Realities  of  Irish  Life.'  Second 
Edition.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  2 It. 

The  Home   at   Heatherbrae;    & 

Tale.    By  the  Author  of  *Everler.*    Fcp. 
8vx>.  price  5<. 

Becker's  Gallus ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of 
the  Time  of  Augustus.    Post  8vo.  It.  6J. 

Becker's  Charicles:  Illustrative  of 

Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.    Post 
8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  Georcr 

W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trim  CoIL 
Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  price  6».  Gd. 

Cabinet  Edition  of  Novels  and 

Tales  by  G.  J.  Whyte  Melville  : — 

DioBY  Grand,  5ff.      Holmbt  House,  5j. 
Kate  Coventry,  5ff  (Queen's  Mariea,  6a. 
General  lk>UNCK,  5ff.  The  Interpreter, d<. 

G<><»I>  For  NnTIIlNG,  pricc  C«. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama, 


3f  Creation;  a  Poem. 

troduction,  Geological  and  Cri- 

rTIIBERT  COLLINGWOOD,  M.A. 

Dxon.  F.L.S.  &c.  Author  of 
n  Naturalist  on  the  Shores  and 
le  China  Seas '  &c.  Crown  8vo.    • 

of  Gktutama  Buddha  ' 

3ed ;   an  Epic.    By  Rk-iiard    : 
Square  fop.  8vo.  Gs.  | 

1  Lyrics  of  Old  France; 

^oems.  By  A.  Lvno,  Fellow  of 
ege,  Oxford.    Square  fcp.  8vo. 

/he  Sierras.  By  Joaquin 
!few  Edition,  icvised  by  the 
•p.  8vo.  C». 

core's  Poetical  Works, 

uthor*8  last  Copyright   Addi- 

Edition,  price  3«.  Gd. 
Edition,  square  cr.  8vo.  lOa.  Gd. 
^lition.  Portrait  &  Vignette,  IA$. 

Ilia  Bookh,  Tenmers  Edi- 
68  Wood  Engravings  from 
awingsand  other  Illustrations. 

r. 

rish  Melodies,  Maclise*s 

i  161  steel  Plates  from  Original 
Snper-royal  8vo.  Slf.  Gd. 

Bdition  of  Moore's  Irish 
ith  Maclisc*8  Illustrations  (as 
iced  in  Lithography.  Imp. 
d. 


Southey's   Poetical  Works,  with 

the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  cop.^Tighc 
Additions.  Librarv  Edition.  Medium  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14«. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Bome ;  with  Itny 

and  the  Armada.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Macaulay.    16mo.  id.  Gd. 

Lord  MaonIsy*s  I«ajs  of  Andeni 
Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
Original  and  from  the  Antique,  from 
Drawings  by  G.  Scharf.    Fcp.  4to.  2I». 

Miniature  Hdition  of  Iiord  Macanlay*s 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  Scharfs 
Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Litho- 
graphy.   Imp.  16mo.  lOs.  Gd. 

Goldsmith's  Poetical  Works,  nios- 

trated  with  Wood  Engravings  from  Designs 
by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Imp. 
16mo.  7s.  Gd. 

John  Jemingham's  Journal.  Fcp. 

8vo.  price  3s.  Gd. 

The  Mad  War  Planet,  and  other 

Poems.  By  William  Ho^mtt,  Author  of 
'Vk^its  to  Remarkable  Places,"  &c.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  OS. 

Eucharis ;  a  Poem.    By  F.  KiiaurALo 

Statiiam  (Francis  Re3mold9),  Author  of 
*  Alice  Ru^ton,  and  other  Poems*  and 
'Glaphyra,  and  other  Poems.*  Fop.  8vo. 
price  3s.  Gd. 

Poems  of  Bygone  Years.   Edited 

by  the  Author  of  'Amy  Herbert.*  Fcp. 
8vo.  5«. 
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Foeuu  by  Jean  Ingelow.  With 
neuly  100  lllnst  rations  by  Kmineat 
Ajliitp,  euRTavcd  on  Wood  by  Dalziel 
Brothen.    Ftp.  4to.  21.. 

A  Story  of  Doom,  and  oilier  PoeniB. 
By  Jeas  LcaELOw.    Third  Edition.    Fcp. 

Bowdler'B    Fatnily    Shokfipeare, 

chcnper  Genuine  Edition,  complete  in  1  to). 
Lirge  type,  n-ith  SG  Woodr nt  IlluslriitiDns, 
price  I4i.  or  in  6  pocket  vols.  3>.  6d,  each. 


H<»ratu  Opera,  Library  £ 
Copions  English  Xotcs,  Mirginj 
■nd  Yiuioiu  Readings.  Editeit 
J.  E.  YOSGF,  M..\.    8ro.  21». 

The  JGneid  of  Virgil  Trai 

English  Verac.  By  Juiis  Cosc 
Corpus  Pro  resior  of  Latin  in  the 
of  Oxford.  Xew  Edition.  Cro' 
'Works  by  Edward  Tard 
Fantastic  Stufiies,  fi'p.  3j.  Cd 
MelcSiSe  nnd  other  Poems,  ft 
HoRACt'fl  OliEs  Iranthilid  in 
ViinaE,  crown  8vo.  G*. 

SvPrLEMESTAllV      StoHIES      O 

fcp.  3t.  6d. 


Rural  Sports  ^-c. 


1   ' 


BiLOyoloptedia  of  Boral  SporU ; 

a  Complete  Account,  Historical,  Fnctical, 
Snd  Di'scripliTe,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Pishing,  Racing,  &c.  By  D.  P.  Blaine. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (-20  from  Dciigni 
by  John  Leech).    Svd.  Hi. 

The  Dead  Shot,  or  Sportsmitn's  Com- 
plete Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Gun,  Dog-breakinj,  Pigeon-shooting,  &c. 
Br  Marksuah.    Fcp.  nith  Plates,  5i. 

A  Book  on  Angling:  being  a.  Com- 
plete Treitise  oti  (he  Art  of  Angling  in 
every  hroncb,  including  full  HI  ust  rated 
Lilts  of  Salmon  Flics.  By  FnANCis  FiiASOis. 
New  Edition,  wilb  Portrait  and  15  other 
Flues,  plain  and  coloured.     Post  Svo.  ISi. 

Wiloooks'a  Beo-Piahermon:  com- 
prising the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook  and  Line 

Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,   a 
glanco  at  Xets,  and  remarks  on  Boats  and 
Boadng.    Second  Edition,  enlarged,  iritb 
80  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.  I2i.  Brf. 
The    Fly-  Fisher'e    Entomology. 

By  Alfbet>  RuNALCa.  With  coloured 
Representations  of  the  Naturnl  and  Artifi- 
ciat  Inject.  Sixth  Edition,  with  SO  colonnd 
Plates.    8vo.  III. 

The  Book  of  the  Boaoh.  By  Orb- 
viLtEpESSELL,  of' The  Field."  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  2>.  Cd. 

Horses  and  Stables.     By  Colonel 

p.  Fitzwvohaii,  XV.  the  King's  Hnwars. 
With  24  Hates  of  Woodcut  lUuitrations, 
containiogverynamerouiFigurea.  Sro.lSi. 
The  OXf  his  Diseasea  and  their  Treat- 
ment ;  with  an  Eaaay  on  Parturition  in  tbo 
Cow.  By  J.  B.  DoBBos,  U.R.aV.a  Crown 
8to.  with  UiLstrationH,  Tt.  M.  I 


A  Treatise  on  Horse -sho 

Lameness.  By  .Io.-kmi  Gaik; 
narv  Surgeon,  furtnerlv  Lecti 
IMociplos  and  Practice  of  Far 
Kew  Vcteiinaiy  Collsuce,  LJinbi 
with  5i  Woodcuts,  15*. 

Blaine'0  Vetorinary  Art 

on  the  Anatomy,  Physiology,  a 
Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of 
^'eat  Cattle,  and  Sheep.  Sevei 
revised  and  enlargeil  by  C.  S 
with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  ISi. 

Yoiiatt  on  the  Horse.    I 

enlarged  by  W.  Watson,  M.R.I 
with  numcroua  Woodcuts,  13*. 

Toiutt  on  the  Dog.    (By  the  n 

8vo.  with  numctuus  Wuudtuts, 

The  Dog  in  Health  and 

By  Stoseiienoe.  With  70 
gravings.  Xen  Edition.  Sqi 
evo.  lOi.  6d. 

The  GreylKmod.  By  ibo  aa 
Reriscil  Edition,  vith  21  Portn 
hounds.    Square  cron-n  Svo.  lOi 

The  Horae's  Foot,  andho^ 
it  Sound.  By  W.  Miles,  F.K|. 
tlsn,  nitli  llluilrations.     Imp. 

A  Plain  Treatlae  on  SOTse-a! 

the  same  Author.  Sixth  £dit[< 
with  BlustratioBS,  2>.  6d. 
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Works  of  Utility  and 
The  Law  of  Nations  Considered 

as  Independent  Political  Communities.  By 
Sir  tRA^TiRS  Twiss,  D.C.L.  2  vols.  8vo. 
30f.  or  separately,  Part  I.  Peace^  12*. 
Part  II.  War,  18j. 

The    Theory    and   Practice    of 

Bonking.  By  Henry  Duxnixg  Macleod, 
M.A.  Barrister-at'Law.  Second  Edition, 
entirely  remodelled.    2  vols.  8vo.  30f. 

M'Culloch's  Dictionary,  Prac- 
tical, Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Na\'igAtion.  New 
Edition,  revised  thronghout  and  corrected 
to  the  Present  Time ;  with  a  Biographical 
Notice  of  the  Author.  Edited  by  H.  G. 
Reid,  Secretary  to  Mr.  M'Culloch  for  many 
years.    8vo.  price  63*.  cloth. 

Modem    Cookery    for    Private 

Families,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy 
Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully-tested  Re- 
ceipts. By  Eliz-\.  Acton'.  Newly  revised 
and  enlarged;  with  8  Plates,  Figures,  and 
150  Woodcuts.    Fcp.  6». 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing ; 

with  Formulae  for  Public  Brewers,  and  In- 
structions for  Private  Families.  By  W. 
Black.    Fifth  Edition.    8vo.  10*.  M. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Enow- 
ledge  and  Library  of  Reference :  comprising 
an  English  Dictionar}'^  and  Granmiar,  Uni- 
versal Gazetteer,  Classical  Dictionary, 
Chronolog}',  Law  Dictionary,  Sj-nopsis  of 
the  Peerage,  Useful  Tables,  «tc.    Fcp.  C». 

Chess  Openings.   By  F.  w.  Lonojian, 

Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Fcp.  8vo.  2».  Gd. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  By 
Thomas  Bull,  M.D.    Fcp.  5«. 

The   Maternal    Management   of 

Children  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  Tiio3IAS 
Bl  LL,  M.D.    Fcp.  5». 


General  Information. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer;   a  Popular 

Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civile 
Criminal,  and  Constitutional.  Twenty-third 
Edition,  corrected  and  brought  up  to  the 
Present  Date.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  7».  6dl 

How  to  Nurse  Sick   Children; 

containing  Directions  which  may  be  foxmd 
of  service  to  all  who  have  charge  of  the 
Young.  By  Charles  West,  M.D.  Second 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  U.  Gd, 

Notes  on  tiying-In  Institutions ; 

with  a  Proposal  for  Organising  an  Institu- 
tion for  Training  Midwives  and  Midwifery. 
Nurses.  By  Florence  Nightingale. 
With  5  Plans.    Square  crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Notes  on  Hospitals.   By  Flosezicb 

Nightingale.  Third  Edition,  enlarged; 
with  13  Plans.    Post  4to.  18«. 

Collieries  and  Colliers :  a  Handbook 

of  the  Law  and  Leading  Cases  rdating 
thereto.  By  J.  C.  Fowler,  Barrister. 
Second  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  7».  Gd. 

Coulthart's     Decimal     Interest 

Tables  at  Twenty-four  Different  Rates  not 
exceeding  Five  per  Cent.  Calculated  for  the 
use  of  Bankers.  To  which  are  added  Com- 
mission Tables  at  One-eighth  and  One- 
fourth  per  Cent.    8vo.  lbs. 

Willich's  Popular  Tables  for  As- 

certaining  the  Value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold, 
and  Church  Property,  Renewal  Fines,  &c. ; 
the  Public  Funds ;  Annual  Average  Price 
and  Interest  on  Consols  from  1731  to  1867  ; 
Chemical,  Geographical,  Astronomical, 
Trigonometrical  Tables,  &c.    Post  8vo.  10<. 

Pewtner's  Comprehensive  Speci- 
fier; a  Guide  to  the  Practical  Specification 
of  every  kind  of  Building-Artificer*s  Work : 
with  Forms  of  Building  Conditions  and 
Agreements,  an  Appendix,  Foot-Notes,  and 
Index.  Edited  by  W.  Youxo.  Architect. 
Crown  8vo.  Gs. 


Periodical  Publications. 


The  Edinburgh  Beviewy  or  Cri- 
tical Journal,  published  Quarterly  in  Janu- 
ary, April,  Jul}',  and  October.  8vo.  price 
65.  each  Number. 

29'otes  on  Books :  An  Analysis  of  the 
Works  published  during  each  Quarter  by 
Messrs.  Loxcjmans  k  Co.  The  object  is  to 
enable  Bookbuyers  to  obtain  such  informa- 
tion regarding  the  various  works  as  is  usu- 
ally afforded  by  tables  of  contents  and  ex- 
planatory prefaces.  4to.  Quarterly.  Gratis. 


'ErsBer^a  Magazine.    Edit^nlby  Juas 

Anthony  Froude,  M.A.  New  Series, 
published  on  the  1st  of  each  Month.  8vo. 
price  2s.  Gd.  each  Number. 

The  Alpine  Journal ;  A  Record  of 

Mountain  Adventure  and  Scientific  Obser- 
vation. By  Members  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
Edited  by  Leslte  Stephen.  Published 
Quarterly,  May  81,  Aug.  31,  Nov.  30,  Feb. 
28.    8vo.  price  Is.  Gd.  each  Number. 
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Knowledge  for  the  Young. 


TheBteppingStonetoKnowledge: 
CoDlltning  upwinli  or  S«ven  Hnndivd 
QuMtioDS  and  ADSwera  on  MiicdliDeoua 
8ubj«c:»,  ndipted  la  tbc  c>|iaci(v  of  InTiint 
Uinds.  Br  ■  MoniEii.  Keir  EdilioD, 
Bilir[{«d  and  Improrcd.    ISmo.  price  Ii. 

Tba  Btepplns  Btone  to  Otographj: 
CunUinlng  Mveril  Himdnd  Quistioiu  and 
AiiswFiion  Geognphicol  Subjects.  Iflmo.  Ii. 

The  B  tepplns  Btona  to  BiiKllsh  "BiBiorj: 
Coutainiug  MTend  Hundred  Qunlions  and 
Adiitcm  an  Ibe  Huloiy  of  Kogbiiid.     If. 

Thfl  Steppins  Btone  to  Bible  Know- 
ledge :  ConUlning  Krenl  Hundred  Qiies- 
tloni  md  Annrers  on  (he  Old  and  Ncrr 
TetUmenti.    ISmo.  li. 

Tha  Stepping  Stone  to  BlogntpIiT: 
ContuDuig  KTCTil  Hnndred  Qaestjona  and 
Annrers  on  the  lives  of  Eminent  Men  end 
Wamen.    ISmo.  It. 


Seoond  Series  tX  the 

Stone  to  Knoirledge :  rontai 
of  Kjght  Hundred  Queetioii! 
on  SliscdUneous  Subja;t9  tui 
tLe  Finar  Sebik^    ISmo.  li 

The  Stepping  Stone  to  Fre: 


The  Stepping;  Stone  to  En 
mar:  Containing  several  Hud 
and  Anawen  on  English  t 
Hr.  P.  SaIii.(iii.    ISmo.  li. 


The  Steppins  Stone  to  Nati 

B.V('KB(>K 


titn,  FiAu.    ISma.  1 
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